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ALEX.  MACINTOSH, 


I  REPORT  ON  THE  NEW  BUILDINGS  PROPOSED  TO 
BE  ERECTED  FOR  THE  MALTA  PROTESTANT 
COLLEGE. 


The  remarkable  success  which,  under  the  blessing  of 
I  God,  has  atfeiided  the  labours  of  the  Malta  Pao- 
I  TB8TANT  College  during  the  first  six  years  of  its 
I  existence,  and  the  prospwt  of  a  rapid  increase  in  the 
k  number  of  piipiJs,  will  render  it  necessary  ultimately 
to  L-nlurge  the  nccomniodation  both  for  masters  aud 
pupils.     This  can  only  be  accomplished  by  tlie  erec- 
tion of  new  buildings,  the  small  houses  contiguous  to 
I  tJie  original  College  premises,  which  have  been  pur- 
chased or  rented,    beuig  only  capable  of  supplying 
room  for  a  limited  increase  in  the  number  of  pupils, 
while  there   is   a  very  great   deficiency  of  suitable 
[  accommodation  for  masters  and  servants,  besides  the 
want  of  spacious  class-rooms,  so  much  needed  in  a 
warm  chmate,  and,  above  all,  that  of  a  chapel. 

The  newly  acquired  houses  being,  moreover,  situ- 
ated at  some  distance  from  the  main  building  where 
the  pupils  attend  the  classes,  many  of  thcni  arc  exposed. 
iu  going  and  returning  several  times  a  day,  to  the  rains 
i  of  winter  and  uitensc  heat  of  summer,  from  which 
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causes  the  health  of  some  has  occasionally  suffered. 
The  dispersion,  moreover,  of  the  pupils  in  detached 
buildings,  renders  the  maintenance  of  discipline  more 
difficult  than  will  be  the  case  when  all  are  residing  on 
the  same  premises.  The  plans  of  the  new  buildings 
have  been  so  devised  as  to  include  the  present  build- 
ing, which  will  continue  to  be  appropriated  to  the  use 
of  the  Collegiate  School,  sufficient  additions  being 
made  for  the  accommodation,  altogether,  of  about  one 
hundred  and  twenty  boys.  The  wing  corresponding 
to  that  occupied  by  the  school  is  intended  for  the 
C!ollege,  and  can  accommodate  about  one  hundred 
students,  each  occupying  a  roomy  cell.  The  centre 
building  is  designed  to  contain  a  large  lecture-room, 
library,  museum,  apartments  for  the  Principal,  Pro- 
fessors, and  occasional  visitors.  The  centre  building 
is  connected  with  the  school  by  the  chapel,  and  with 
the  College  by  the  dining-hall.  There  are,  also, 
rooms  provided  for  a  chemical  laboratory,  workshops, 
and  printing  premises,  which  will  aU  be  required  in 
the  training  of  the  Oriental  pupils.  It  was  most 
important,  in  planning  the  buildings,  to  have  regard 
to  the  size  and  ventilation  of  the  apartments,  so 
necessary  for  health  in  a  hot  climate.  Nothing  can 
be  more  favourable  to  such  an  object  than  the  high 
and  airy  situation  and  exposure  to  the  sea  breezes  of 
the  site  on  which  the  buildings  are  to  stand ;  this  site 
consists  of  about  fourteen  acres  of  land,  including 
large  gardens  and  spacious  playgrounds. 

The  courts  of  the  buildings  are  to  be  surrounded 
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by  a  covered  colonnade,  in  order  to  allow  access  from 
■  oue  end  to  the  otlier  without  exposiu-e  to  the  sun  or 
rain — a  necessary  precaution,  always  adopted  in  the 
climate  of  Malta.  Nothing  beyond  the  accommoda- 
tions which  liave  been  ascertained  to  be  strictly 
necessary  has  been  introduced  in  the  plans,  nor  is 
any  needless  outlay  contemplated  in  ornamental  archi- 
tecture, the  style  chosen  being  the  same  as  that  of  the 
present  building,  which  is  generally  adopted  in  Malta, 
and  easily  worked  with  the  stone  of  the  island. 

The  cost  of  the  new  buildings  is  estimated  at 
18,000/.  This  is  a  large  sum  in  itself,  but  will  not 
appear  unduly  so,  when  it  is  considered  that  these 
buildings  are  designed  to  accommodate  above  two 
hundred  and  fifty  persons,  and  to  include  all  the  con- 
veniences of  class-rooms,  library,  museum,  chapel,  &c., 
belonging  to  a  large  College.  The  sum  is  even  small 
when  compared  with  the  cost  of  similar  institutions  in 
England,  such  as  King's  College,  London  University 
College,  &c.  A  sum  of  80,000/.  was  raised  not  long 
ago  for  the  new  Missionary  College  at  Canterbury, 
The  erection  of  the  Protestant  church  at  Jerusalem 
required  an  outlay  of  above  15,000/.  The  church 
built  by  Queen  Adelaide  at  Malta  cost  10,000/.,  and 
the  British  public  will,  it  is  hoped,  be  found  willing 
to  follow  this  Royal  example  of  Christian  charity,  by 
contribiiting  out  of  their  combined  wealth  a  sum  not 
much  larger,  and  for  an  equally  benevolent  and 
Christian  object.  It  may  further  be  urged,  that  the 
sum  required   docs   not   greatly  exceed   one  year's 
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expenditure  of  the  American  Board  of  Missions  for 
their  Missions  in  the  East,  viz.,  15,000/. 

It  is  proposed  to  raise  the  money  required  for  the 
erection  of  the  new  premises  by  special  contributions 
to  a  building  fund ;  and,  considering  that  the  College 
has  been  founded  for  the  important  object  of  promot- 
ing the  religious,  intellectual,  and  social  regeneration 
of  above  a  hundred  millions  of  people  dwelling  in 
regions  once  celebrated  for  their  high  state  of  civiliza- 
tion, it  is  earnestly  hoped  that  this  appeal  in  their 
behalf  will  meet  with  a  generous  and  early  response 
from  British  Protestants. 

The  College,  when  inhabited  by  pupils  from  every 
region  of  the  East,  and  by  the  masters,  with  their 
wives  and  families,  will  contain  within  its  walls  a 
highly  interesting  Christian  community,  which,  settled 
on  the  rock  of  Malta,  may  serve  as  an  example  to  the 
Eastern  nations  of  the  happy  and  blessed  influence  of 
the  religion  of  Christ,  practically  exhibited  in  all  the 
relations  and  duties  of  life. 


JOURNAL    OF    A    MISSION, 


PART  II. 


SECTION  I. 

Visit  to  the  Jews,  and  their  Statistics — Religious  awakening  in  Pales- 
tine— Church  of  St.  James — Missionary  Proceedings  of  Bishop 
Gobat — Visit  to  the  Pasha  of  Jerusalem — Environs  of  Jerusalem — 
Valley  of  Hinnom,  and  Pools  of  Gihon — Tophet— Mount  of  Offence 
— Aceldama — Hill  of  Evil  Council — Pool  of  Siloam— Jewish  and 
Moslem  Cemeteries — Tombs  of  2iecharias,  &c. — Tomb  of  the  Virgin 
Mary — ^Tombs  of  the  Kings  and  Judges— Cave  of  Jeremiah— The 
Mount  of  Olives — Gethsemane — Church  of  the  Ascension— Bethany 
and  Bcthphage — Plain  and  City  of  Jericho— The  Jordan — ^Valley 
of  El-Ghoi^-Wilderness  of  En-Gedi—The  Dead  Sea- Bethlehem 
— Alleged  Cave  of  the  Nativity  of  Christ — Scene  of  the  Annuncia- 
tion of  the  Nativity— Well  of  Bethlehem — Cave  of  Adullam — Head 
to  Hebron — Cave  of  Machpelah — Pool  of  Hebron — Abraham's  Oak 
— The  Jews — Beersheba — Pools  of  Solomon — ^Plants  and  Animals 
of  Palestine — Climate. 

During  the  absence  of  my  companions  on  an  excursion  to  the 
Jordan,  I  was  kindly  accompanied  by  the  Rev.  F.  C.  Ewald  in 
an  interesting  visit  to  the  Jews.  We  entered  several  of  their 
houses  and  synagogues,  and  everywhere  the  Rev.  Gentleman 
was  courteously  welcomed.  The  Jews,  as  already  stated,  partly 
occupy  the  Tyropoeon,  or  hollow  ground,  between  Mount  Moriah 
and  Mount  Zion,  called,  in  Arabic,  Harat-el-Yahoudy  and  their 
dwellings  extend,  also,  along  the  side  of  Mount  Zion.  Their 
houses  have  a  mean  exterior  appearance,  being  ill  constructed  of 
rough  stone ;  but  this  results  less  from  poverty,  than  from  the 
fear  of  being  supposed  by  their  rulers  to  be  possessed  of  wealth. 
A  gateway  usually  opens  from  the  street  into  a  quadrangular 
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court,  around  which  several  families  live  separatelj.  The 
apartments,  which  are  generally  on  the  first-floor,  are  reached 
by  a  flight  of  stone  steps,  running  up  outside  the  house.  Some 
of  the  men  were  respectably  dressed,  bat  the  miyority  were 
poorly  clad.  There  are  thirty-six  reading-rooms,  or  Yhhvioth^ 
tolerably  well  supplied  with  controversial  books,  founded  and 
endowed  by  pious  individuals,  and  five  or  six  readers,  receiving 
a  small  salary,  are  appointed  to  each,  two  of  whom  must  attend 
every  day.  Thus  the  people  are  led  to  pass  a  great  deal  of 
their  time  in  Rabbinical  study  and  useless  wrangling.  There 
are  six  synagogues,  four  of  which  are  under  one  roof ;  all  are 
small,  and  poorly  furnished,  probably  from  prudential  motives. 
The  boys  are  all  taught  to  read.  The  women  are  said  to  be 
very  industrious  in  sewing,  knitting,  and  household  work,  but 
seldom  receive  any  education.  The  chief  object  with  the  Jews, 
who  come  from  every  part  of  the  world  to  end  their  lives  in 
Palestine,  being  religious  meditation,  they  consider  it  derogatory 
to  their  personal  holiness,  to  engage  in  secular  employments. 
A  few  only  are  permitted  to  pursue  any  trade;  one  of  these 
is  a  clever  lapidary,  who  cuts  beautiful  Hebrew  seals. 

The  labours  of  the  missionaries  among  the  Jews  of  this  city 
are  attended  with  unusual  difficulties,  in  consequence  of  their 
extreme  bigotry  ;  and  the  number  of  conversions  has  hitherto 
been  small,  compared  with  those  in  other  countries.  I  shall 
add  some  statistical  details  respecting  the  Jews  of  Palestine, 
derived  from  well-authenticated  sources.  Mr.  Young,  British 
Consul  at  Jerusalem,  supplied  the  Deputation  of  the  Free 
Church  of  Scotland  with  the  following  statistical  and  general 
information  concerning  the  Jews  of  the  Holy  Land  :  — 


Jerusalem 

5,000  or  6,000 

Nablous 

150  „     200 

Hebron 

700  „     800 

Tiberias 

600  „     700 

Saphet 

.     1,500  „  2,000 

Kaipha 

150  „     200 

Sidon 

250  „     300 

Tyre 

130  „      150 

Jaffa 

60 

Acre 

200 

Villages  of  Galilee 

400  „     580 
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He  report  of  the  Dqiulniiou  cootinuea :  "  Mr.  Youn^  reckons 
that  there  tire,  b  round  numbers,  10.000  /efci  in  Uic  whole  of  Pnles- 
tine-  The  lUfficuIiies,  however,  in  the  way  of  proouring  accurate 
xta^tica  are  tor}'  great,  'Die  Jews  arc  unviUing  to  give  their  true 
Qumbvrt,  and  lliesc  aro  reduced,  fi-om  time  to  time,  bj'  the  ravages 
of  the  plague.  Add  to  this,  that  few  jaung  men  comi;  to  the 
Holy  Landi  so  that  it  is  not  reckoning  accurslely  to  take  the  uaual 
avernfre  of  indiiiduaJs  in  a  family.  People  vrho  come  here  are 
gctierally  elderly,  and  do  not  leave  families  behind  them  to  inociwo 
the  |Mi]iulaIion,  or  supply  its  voconcies.  There  is,  without  doubt,  a 
conalant  influji  of  Jews  into  this  country,  yet  not  eo  great  m  to  do 
more  liian  auppljr  the  annual  deaths.  Their  poverty  ia  great.  Tlie 
oontribntioni  from  Europe,  of  kle,  have  been  smaller  than  uaunl ;  and 
when  ihey  arrive,  inateud  of  doing  good,  are  the  oceaaion  of  hearl- 
bumingH  and  atrife.  'Iliere  is  no  such  thing  as  'brethren  dwelling 
toother  in  unity'  in  Jerusalem;  no  Jew  trusts  his  brother!  They  are 
always  quArrolling,  and  ftequetitly  apply  to  the  Consul  to  sotile  their 
disputes.  The  ei|>eeUlion  of  support  from  the  annual  Eurrtpean  con- 
tributionsteads  many  to  live  in  idleness.  Hence,  there  are  in  Jerusalem, 
600  acknawleclged  paupers,  and  200  more  who  receive  charity  in  a  quiet 
way.  Many  arc  so  poor  that,  if  not  relieved,  they  could  not  stand  out 
the  winter  season.  A  few  are  shopkeepers ;  a  few  more  are  hawkers  i 
and  a  very  few  ore  operatives.  None  of  them  agriculturisli — not  a 
nngle  Jew  cultivate*  tlie  soil  of  his  fathers.*  Among  other  peculiar 
nuMS  of  poverty,  Uiey  are  obliged  to  pay  more  rent  than  other 
peopli*  for  their  houses!  and  their  rahhies  frequently  o^qireas  and 
overreach  ihfise  under  their  care.  ^Vliilst  Mahomet  Ali  was  in  posses- 
sion of  this  country,  the  Ooremment  had  been  far  more  tolerant 
toward  ihem  than  before;  and,  on  two  recent  oeca*Jnni4,  the  Consid 
had  got  sentence  pronounced  in  favour  of  the  Jew  against  the  Turk, 
■  new  event  in  the  liiirlory  of  this  people.  Still,  the  common  people 
hate  them,  and  they  ore  exposed  to  continual  wrongs.  The  soldiers 
oocasonally  break  into  their  house*,  and  compel  tlicm  to  lend  articles 
which  arc  never  restored.  The  professing  Christiana  here — Greeks, 
Aimeniaus,  and  Roman  Calliolics~are  even  more  bitter  enemies  to 
Jews  tlian  Mahometans;  so  that,  in  time  of  dangler,  n  Jew  would 
botske  himself  to  the  house  of  a  Turk  (m  refuge  in  preferenee  to  that 
of  a  Christian.  How  littlo  have  these  Christians  the  mind  at  Christ. 
Inatcad  of  his  peculiarly  tender  love  for  Ixrael,  they  exhibit  rooted 
hatnd,  and  tbiu  prove  that  they  arc  Antichrist.  So  far  do  they 
twry  Iheb-  enmity,  that  no  Jew  dare,  at  tliii  day,  pass  by  the  Holy 
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Sepulchre.  On  this  account,  the  kindness  of  Protestants  appears  to 
them  very  striking,  and  conTinces  them  that  there  is  a  real  difference 
in  the  religion  ve  profess.  And  they  are  now  becoming  strongly 
attached  to  British  Christians.  The  fact  of  a  British  Consul  being 
stationed  here  on  their  account  has  greatly  contributed  to  this  effect." 

**  The  reasons  said  to  influence  the  desire  of  Jews  to  return  to  their 
own  ancient  territories  are  these: — 1.  I'he  common  belief  among 
them,  that  every  Jew  who  dies  out  of  the  land  must  perform  a  sub- 
terraneous passage  back  to  it,  in  order  that  he  may  rise  from  the  dead 
in  the  valley  of  Jehoshaphat,  where  thousands  of  their  fathers  lie 
buried.  2.  lliey  have  a  notion,  that  to  die  in  their  own  land  renders 
their  final  salvation  certain,  though  it  will  not  exempt  them  from 
*  the  beating  in  the  grave,  and  the  eleven  months'  purgatory.' 
3.  They  believe  that  those  who  reside  there  have  immediate  com- 
munion with  heaven,  and  that  their  rabbles  are,  in  a  manner,  inspired. 
Jerusalem  is  the  stronghold  of  Rabbinism.  4.  They  expect  the 
appearance  of  Messiah  in  Jerusalem,  and  look  for  national  restora- 
tion through  Ilim.* 

**  The  great  proportion  of  the  Jews  in  Palestine  have  come  from 
Poland.  Some  are  also  from  Russia ;  but  at  present  there  arc  many 
hindrances  thrown  in  their  way.  There  are  some  from  Wallachia  and 
Moldavia,  a  few  from  Germany,  a  few  from  Holland,  but  scarcely  any 
from  Britain.  Those  Jews  who  are  subjects  of  the  Ottoman  Porte 
are  said  to  be  of  Spanish  extraction.  They  come  principally  from 
Turkey  in  Europe,  Saloniki,  Constantinople,  and  the  Dardanelles. 
ITiose  who  come  from  Asia  Minor  are  chiefly  from  Smyrna.  Many 
have  come  from  Africa,  especially  of  late  years,  and  also  from  Morocco 
and  the  Barbary  coast, — from  Algiers,  Tunis,  and  Tripoli.  There  are 
a  few  from  Alexandria  and  Cairo. 

'<  The  greater  number  of  the  resident  Jews  are  supported  by  annual 
contributions  made  by  the  various  synagogues  of  their  brethren  in 
other  countries.  Those  who*  possess  some  little  property  when  they 
quit  Europe  for  Palestine  very  commonly  make  it  over  to  friends,  on 
condition  that  they  remit  them  an  annuity  while  they  sojourn  in  the 
Holy  Land.  The  sum  which  each  individual  receives  from  the 
annually  raised  frind  is  very  small;  about  3/.  \0s,  for  each  man  is  as 
much  as  can  be  expected  per  annum.  The  plan  now  adopted  for 
regulating  the  pecuniary  provision  is  this:  the  sum  raised  in  the 
various  European  s3magogues  is  remitted  altogether  to  Amsterdam,  to 

*  Many  believed  that  the  Messiah's  coming  would  be  in  the  year  1840,  as 
that  was  the  end  of  a  period  fixed  in  the  book  of  Zobar ;  and  some  said,  that  if 
they  were  disappointed  in  that  year,  they  would  turn  Christians ;  but  this  is  m 
mere  saying,  for  they  hare  often  declared  the  same  before,  and  when  the  time 
came  have  found  out  some  excuse  for  Messiah's  delay. 
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a  rich  Jewish  merchant,  who  for  this  purpose  is  called  the  President 
of  the  Holy  Jjand.  This  person  remits  it  to  the  Austrian  Consul,  at 
Beyrout,  who  forwards  it  to  properly  authorized  parties  at  Jerusalem 
for  distribution.  The  average  amount  may  be  about  280,000  piastres, 
or  about  2,800/.» 

'*  No  thoughtful  and  reflecting,  mindy"  obsen'es  an  intelligent 
writer,  ^*  can  regard  the  present  state  of  the  Jews,  especially  in 
Palestine,  without  feeling  the  force  of  that  living  commentary 
which  they  afford  upon  the  pages  of  Divine  truth.  They  are 
the  witnesses  for  God,  and  for  Christ,  and  for  Chrbtianity,  in 

SPITE  OF  THEMSELVES."  f 

RELIGIOUS    AWAKENING    IN    PALESTINE. 

The  result  of  our  own  observations  at  Jerusalem,  and  the 
information  we  obtained  from  others,  tended  to  confirm  the 
belief  we  formerly  expressed,  that  an  earnest  spirit  of  inquiry 
on  religious  subjects  had  been  awakened  throughout  Pales- 
tine and  Syria.  This  is  not,  perhaps,  so  manifest  with  regard 
to  the  resident  population  of  Jerusalem,  as  among  the  inha- 
bitants of  the  provinces,  and  for  various  obvious  causes ;  the 
number  of  Christian  laity,  of  different  denominations,  in  Jeru- 
salem is  but  small  compared  with  that  of  the  priesthood, 
by  whom  they  are  closely  watched,  and  kept  in  ignorance  and 
bigotry  ;  and  the  Jews  here  are  more  fanatically  attached  to 
their  own  creed,  and  opposed  to  Christianity,  than  in  any  other 
part  of  the  world.  We  were  assured  by  the  missionaries  that 
there  was  little  chance  of  finding  any  Christian  or  Jewish 
parents  in  the  city  willing  to  send  their  children  to  the  Malta 
College. 

There  are  six  or  seven  young  Israelites  now  under  religious 
instruction  in  the  House  of  Industry  ;  they  are  apprenticed 
to  some  trade  in  the  town,  and  boarded  and  lodged  in  the  Insti- 
tution, which  seems  to  be  remarkably  well  conducted.  It 
would  be  difiicult,  successfully  to  prosecute  efforts  for  their 
conversion  on  any  other  plan.  There  is  also  a  British  hospital, 
principally  established  for  the  reception  of  sick  Jews,  but  to 

*  Thete  particulars  have  been  abridged  from  the  Report  of  the  Deputation 
•ent  by  the  Free  Church  of  Scotland,  in  which  the  reader  will  find  much 
additional  interesting  information. — ('*  Narrative  of  a  Mission  to  the  Jews/* 
pp,  147— 163.) 

t  *<  A  Pastor's  Memorial  of  the  Holy  Land/'  by  the  Rev.  G.  Fisk,  p.  289. 
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which  all  other  classes  are  likewise  admittecL  This  Institution 
appeared  to  be  admirablj  managed  by  Dr.  M'G^wan,  and  g^reat 
attention  was  paid  to  the  spiritual  wants  as  well  as  the  bodily 
ailments  of  the  inmates. 

The  establishment  of  the  Diocesan  Day  and  Boarding  School, 
and  the  opening  of  the  Protestant  church,  are  sUently  and  slowly 
making  an  impression  highly  favourable  to  the  cause  of  true 
religion  upon  the  Christian  population.  The  school  receives 
about  fourteen  female  boarders,  one -half  Jewesses,  and,  including 
the  day  pupils,  there  are  about  sixty  or  seventy  children,  of 
both  sexes,  in  daily  attendance.  The  instruction  is  extremely 
well  conducted,  and  our  examination  of  the  classes  was  very 
satisfactory.  We  may,  in  time,  obtain  pupils  for  Malta  from 
this  school.*  Mrs.  Gobat  sends  her  eldest  daughter  as  a  day 
pupil,  in  order  to  encourage  other  parents.  The  schools  kept 
by  the  priests  of  the  other  churches  being  of  a  very  inferior 
description,  their  people  are  beginning  to  give  the  preference  to 
the  Diocesan  School. 

The  simplicity  of  our  forms  of  public  worship,  and  the  com- 
plete absence  of  imagery  or  other  symbols  of  holy  things  in 
our  Protestant  church,  are  beginning  to  excite  much  attention  ; 
and  more  particularly  the  fact,  that,  while  the  design  and 
architectural  proportions  of  the  church  are  in  good  taste,  the 
Word  of  God  is  the  exclusive  source  of  all  the  religious  instruc- 
tion delivered  within  its  walls.     All  this  forms  such  a  striking 

*  The  Bishop  has  lately  (in  1852)  sent  an  Abjssinian  youth,  who  had 
been  above  a  year  under  training  in  his  school,  as  a  tree  missionary  pupil  to 
the  Malta  College.  The  following  is  a  statement  of  the  progress  of  the 
Diocesan  School,  since  its  beginning : — The  IHooesan  School  at  Jerusalem 
was  opened  by  the  Bishop  on  his  own  responsibility  in  1847>  for  Jews  and 
Gentiles ;  not  only  to  afford  opportunity  for  instruction  to  all  classes,  but 
as  a  reftigc  for  the  children  of  Jewish  inquirers  and  conrcrts.  It  was 
opened  with  twelre  scholars  :  the  numbers  now  are  between  sixty-five  and 
seventy.  The  boys  and  girls  are  separated — and  of  the  whole  number, 
thirty  are  Jewish.  For  this  school  an  immediate  outlay  of  about  800/. 
would  be  most  advantageous,  in  order  to  remove  the  school  without  the 
walls  of  the  town,  to  a  delightful  and  healthy  situation  on  the  brow  of 
Mount  Zion,  a  portion  of  the  land  purchased  by  the  Bishop  for  a  burial- 
ground  ;  where,  for  the  above-mentioned  sum,  suitable  premises  might  be 
erected,  containing  two  large  and  airy  schcol-rcoms,  and  the  neces&aiy 
accommodation  for  thirty  boarders. 
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eontrast  with  the  gorgeous  and  grotesque  decorations  of  the 
other  Christian  Churches^  the  grossly  idolatrous  character 
of  their  religious  ceremonies,  and  the  manj  glaring  impos- 
tures practised  bj  their  priests  for  the  sake  of  lucre,  that  the 
ejes  of  the  people,  both  Christians  and  Mohammedans,  are 
beginning  to  be  opened  to  the  superior  puritj  and  hc^iness  of 
the  Protestant  form  of  Christianity.  Thej  are  having  recourse 
to  the  Bible  to  discover  the  reasons  of  this  great  difference,  and 
are  asking  their  priests  manj  troublesome  questions. 

The  most  decided  evidence,  however,  of  the  awakened  state 
of  the  public  mind,  as  regards  religion,  is  the  fact,  that  few 
dajB  pass  without  the  Bishop  holding  interviews,  sometimes 
occupying  the  whole  day,  with  people  coming  from  all  parts  of 
Palestine,  to  consult  him  on  their  spiritual  concerns.  Their 
avowed  objects  are,  generally,  to  be  received  by  him  as 
Protestants,  and  assisted  in  establishing  good  schoob  for 
their  children,  respecting  whose  education  they  all  manifest 
much  anxiety.  The  origin  of  this  movement  is  to  be  referred 
to  the  labours,  for  twenty  years  past,  of  the  American  mission- 
aries, and  to  the  more  recent  efforts  of  the  native  Scripture  Readers 
employed  by  the  English  Oriental  Scripture  Readers  Society. 
The  motives  of  the  people  for  wishing  to  become  Protestants 
are  not  unfrequently  of  a  mixed  and  doubtful  character  ;  most 
of  them,  the  Bishop  says,  have  obtained,  by  reading  the  Bible, 
and  by  discussion  with  Protestant  travellers,  a  clear,  intellectual 
conviction  of  the  errors  of  their  Churches  ;  but  they  are  as  yet 
strangers  to  the  spiritual  influences  of  the  Gospel  upon  the 
heart.  They  have,  also,  not  unfrequently,  some  hidden  motive 
of  worldly  advantage,  such  as  to  escape  from  the  tyranny  of  the 
Turkish  Government  by  being  placed,  as  Protestants,  under 
British  protection  ;  or  exemption  from  the  payment  of  dues  to 
the  priests,  or  of  some  tax  to  the  Government.  Much  caution  is, 
therefore,  required  to  avoid  either  repelling  sincere  inquirers, 
or  encouraging  worldly  hypocrites.  The  Bishop  generally 
advises  them  to  remain  quietly  in  their  Churches,  and  study 
their  Bible  diligently,  in  order  to  become  better  and  more 
practically  acquainted  with  its  doctrines  and  precepts,  before 
taking  any  decided  step.  With  regard  to  education,  he  will- 
ingly assists  them  in  the  formation  of  Bible  schools,  as  far  as 
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his  means  allow,  and  two  such  schools  have  been  establUhed 
under  his  patronage  at  Nahlous  and  Salt;  but  there  is  a  greater 
want  of  well-trained  schoolmasters  than  even  of  money. 

We  could  not  but  admire  the  combination  of  prudence  and  faith- 
fulness by  which  the  Bishop's  conduct  appears  to  be  regulated 
under  circumstances  of  such  difficulty  and  importance.  All  who 
are  acquiiinted  with  his  proceedings  must  agree  in  considering 
the  fact  that  God  has  placed  such  a  well -qualified  agent 
at  the  head  of  the  Protestant  Mission  of  Jerusalem  at  this 
critical  juncture,  as  an  encouraging  evidence  of  the  merciful 
designs  He  has  in  store  for  the  people  of  these  lands.  Tlie 
time,  however,  will  come,  and,  in  some  places,  has  already 
commenced,  such  as  Hasbeiya,  from  whence  I  write,  when  the 
people  will  spontaneously  cast  ofiT  the  yoke  of  their  priesthood, 
and  measures  must  be  immediately  devised  for  providing  them 
with  an  ordained  Scriptural  ministry,  and  well -trained  school- 
masters. 

It  is  a  significant  fact,  that  the  present  Sultan  and  his 
Government  are  fully  aware  of  the  gross  ignorance  and 
moral  corruption  into  which  the  people  of  the  ancient  Oriental 
Christian  Churches  have  been  allowed  to  sink  by  their  priest* 
hood.  The  Sultan,  not  long  since,  addressed  a  remarkable 
letter  to  the  Synod  of  the  Greek  Bishops,  in  which  he  strongly 
warns  them  against  the  corrupt  exercise  of  the  patronage  of 
the  Church,  and  the  misappropriation  of  its  funds.  *  The 
administration  of  the  affairs  of  these  communities  has  since 
been  withdrawn  from  the  sole  jurisdiction,  as  heretofore,  of  the 
Patriarchs  and  Bishops,  and  committed  to  a  Council,  composed 
of  a  number  of  the  respectable  laity,  with  some  members  of  the 
hierarchy.  The  Sultan  is,  also,  well  acquainted  with  the  dis- 
content of  the  people  with  their  priests,  and  the  widely  pre- 
vailing desire  for  secession  existing  in  several  parts  of  the 
Empire  ;  and  he  has  shown  every  disposition  to  countenance 
Bible  schools,  and  all  other  efforts  to  establish  a  higher 
standard  of  education.  He  has,  moreover,  secured,  by  a  most 
important  firman,  perfect  toleration  and  religious  liberty  to  all 
Ciiristians  in  his  Empire ;  and  in  order  that  those  seceding  to 
the  Protestant  faith  may  be  protected  from  persecution  at  tho 

•  See  Introduction. 
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hands  of  their  former  priesthood,*  he  has  officially  recognised 
them  as  a  separate  Protestant  communitj,  and  directed  tliat  the 
administration  of  their  affairs  he  specially  confined  to  one  of  his 
ministers.  (This  firman  will  he  inserted  in  the  Section  on  Con- 
stantinople.) 

We  have  met  in  oor  tour  with  some  pleasing  proofs  of  the 
good  effects  of  this  enlightened  policy,  and  of  the  great  estima- 
tion in  which  the  English,  more  especially,  are  held.  We 
sailed  from  Bey  rout  to  Jaffa  in  company  with  the  new  Pasha 
of  Jerusalem,  and  having  made  his  acquaintance,  found  him 
well-informed  and  agreeahle.      We  visited  him,  hy  his  own 

*  Tho  following  remarks  on  the  progress  of  the  Gk>8pQl  among  the 
inhabitants  of  Jerusalem,  and  on  the  opposition  offered  hj  the  priesthood  of 
the  ancient  Christian  Churches,  were  made  by  the  Bishop  of  Jerusalem,  at  a 
public  meeting  in  England,  in  1852 : — **  Ajs  it  was  exceedingly  difficult  in 
Jerusalem,  where  the  houses  belonged  chieflj  to  the  convents,  to  provide 
proper  school  room,  ho  had  determined  to  build  a  school-house  on  the 
burial-ground  belonging  to  the  Protestants  on  Mount  Zion,  without  the 
gates  of  Jerusalem.    There  was  a  small  community  of  Protestants  at  Naza- 
reth, and  one  forming  at  Nablous ;  there  was  also  a  small  one  at  Jerusalem, 
of  about  tiiirty  individuals,  who  met  two  or  three  times  a-week,  and  twice 
on  tho  Sabbath,  to  read  tho  Word  of  God  and  pray  together.     Of  those  at 
Jerusalem  thirteen  were  communicants,  and  as  they  had  been  cast  off  from 
tho  community  when  they  professed  Christianity,  they  required  temporary 
help  until  they  could  find  some  other  way  of  earning  their  living.     He  might 
mention  many  heart-rending  cases,  but  he  would  only  rehite  one,  which 
occurred  two  years  ago  next  winter.     Two  families  hved  together,  a  father 
and  a  mother,  and  daughter  and  son-in-law,  with  a  child ;  the  father  was 
altogether  blind,  and  tlio  mother  was  a  sickly  old  woman.     The  poor  young 
man  had  been  reading  his  Bible  for  years,  and  as  they  Uvod  in  a  house 
belonging  to  tho  Roman  CathoUc  Convent,  in  tho  midst  of  winter,  a  priest 
having  discovered  that  there  was  a  Bible  in  the  house,  went  to  the  house  and 
asked  for  it,  that  he  might  bum  it,  and  when  they  refused,  he  threatened  to 
act  towards  them  without  mercy.     They  remained  stedfiist,  however,  upon 
which  he  went  away,  and  within  half-an-hour  he  rctumed,  with  several  Turks, 
and  oommenoed  throwing  out  the  few  articles  of  furniture  they  possessed  into 
the  wet  and  dirty  street,  and  pushed  old  and  young,  blind  and  sceijig,  into 
the  cold  street  at  the  falling  of  night  in  the  winter.     This  had  been  repeated 
in  several  cases.     Tlicse  poor  people  earned  their  livelihood  by  their  daily 
work  for  people  of  their  own  party,  and  if  the  priest  liappened  to  excommu- 
nicate them,  all  the  members  of  the  Church  were  thereby  prohibited  from 
having  dealings  with  them ;  so  that,  unless  some  help  was  afforded  imme- 
diately, they  must  die  of  starvation." 
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request,  at  Jerasalem,  and  were  received  with  more  than 
ordinary  courtesy,  for  he  rose  up  from  his  diran  and  walked  to 
meet  us  half-way  across  the  room,  repeating  the  same  on  oar 
departure,  which  excited  the  surprise  of  our  Dragoman,  who  jiad 
never  seen  a  Pasha  do  this  before,  except  to  persons  of  high  rank, 
the  custom  being  to  rise  up  a  little  on  the  divan,  and  again 
rech'ne  back.  The  object  of  our  mission  having  been  explained, 
the  Pasha  read  parts  of  the  Arabic  prospectus  of  the  Collie, 
and  said  it  was  a  most  benevolent  undertaking,  and  that  he 
sincerely  wished  it  might  accomplish  all  the  good  contemplated. 
The  Sultan,  he  added,  was  very  desirous  of  promoting  edaca- 
tion,  and  had  established  a  College  at  Constantinople.  He 
took  down  our  names  in  writing,  and  asked  for  some  copies  of 
the  prospectus.  During  a  medical  visit  which  I  paid  him  a 
few  days  after,  at  his  own  desire,  the  twelve  Judges  arrived 
to  hold  a  council ;  they  were  handsome  and  venerable-looking 
men,  with  long  beards,  and  dressed  in  flowing  robes.  I 
noticed  that  he  did  not  leave  his  divan,  when  they  entered  the 
room,  but  only  slightly  raised  himself  to  receive  them. 

The  great  reluctance  of  the  people  of  the  inland  districts 
of  these  countries,  and  especially  of  mothers,  to  send  the 
children  beyond  the  sea,  may,  for  a  time,  prevent  our  getting 
many  native  pupib ;  but  this  feeling  will,  we  trust,  gradually 
wear  off,  and  we  have  perceived,  in  some  cases,  that  our  visit 
to  the  country  is  already  contributing  to  such  a  result. 

ENVIRONS   OF    JERUSALEM. 

Our  excursions  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  Holy  City 
were  made  in  company  with  Mr,  Zeller,  the  Bishop's  brother- 
in-law,  whom  we  found  a  very  well-informed  and  excellent 
guide.  It  was  a  source  of  increased  interest,  when  exploring 
these  hallowed  scenes,  to  reflect  that,  while  the  works  of  man 
within  the  city  have  been  destroyed  by  war,  and  degraded  by 
superstition,  the  surrounding  mountains  and  valleys  still  pre- 
sent the  same  aspect  as  in  the  days  of  prophets,  apostles,  and 
martyrs,  and  when  they  were  trodden  by  "  those  blessed  feet, 
which,  eighteen  hundred  years  ago,  were  nailed,  for  our  advan- 
tage, to  the  bitter  cross." 

Valley  of  Hinnom  and  Pools  of  Ghion. — Leaving  the 
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city  on  the  west  side  by  the  Jaffa  Gate,  we  descended  into  the 
broad  hollow,  lying  between  Mounts  Acra  and  Zion  and  the 
higher  grounds  extending  to  the  Plain  of  Rephaim,  and  called, 
in  the  Old  Testament,  the  Valley  of  Hinnoh,  or  of  the  Son  of 
Hinnom.^  It  may  be  said  to  commence  a  little  above  the 
large  reservoir,  known  by  the  name  of  the  Upper  Pool  of 
GiHON  ;f— -this  reservoir  is  three  hundred  and  sixteen  feet 
long,  two  hundred  feet  broad,  and  eighteen  feet  deep ;  it  commu- 
nicates by  a  small  conduit  with  the  Pool  of  Hezekiah,;};  and  is 
supplied  in  the  rainy  season  by  the  waters  flowing  from  the 
higher  grounds  about ;  but  it  is  seldom  filled,  and  is  often  quite 
dry.  This  pool  is  surrounded  by  a  desolate-looking  Moham- 
medan borying-g^und,  and  the  neighbouring  locality  is  memor- 
able in  Sacred  History  as  the  scene  of  several  great  events.  It 
was  here  Solomon  was  anointed  king;$  and  here,  also,  that 
Isaiah  stood  when  he  delivered  the  wonderful  prophecy  of  the 
coming  King  and  Saviour  of  Israel :  "  Behold,  a  virgin  shall 
conceive,  and  bear  a  son,  and  shall  call  his  name  Immanuel,"  || 
having,  according  to  Divine  direction,  gone  forth  to  meet  Ahae, 
with  Shear-jashub  his  son,  at  the  end  of  the  conduit  of  the 
upper  pool,  in  the  highway  of  the  Fuller's  field."  If  From 
this  same  spot  the  Assyrian  captain,  Rabsliakeh,  impiously 
setting  at  defiance  the  living  God,  called  upon  the  Jews  to 
surrender  the  city  into  his  hands.  ** 

The  valley  widens  as  it  descends  southward  and  winds  round 
the  foot  of  Zion,  its  sides  being  almost  perpendicular,  as  if  the 
rock  had  served  for  a  quarry.  A  piece  of  ground  has  been  pur- 
chased by  the  Bishop,  under  the  brow  of  Zion,  for  a  new  Christian 
school-house  and  cemetery.  A  winter  torrent  runs  through  the 
bed  of  the  valley,  falling  into  the  brook  Kedron,  and  in  the  course 
of  this  stream  a  very  large  lower  pool  has  been  constructed, 

•  Joshua  XT.  8  i  Jor.  xix.  2,  6. 
t  The  valley  is  sometimes  named  Gihon,  or  Rephaini. 
X  We  read  that  Hezeldah  "stopped  the  wuter^course  of  OihoD,  and 
brought  it  straight  down  to  the  west  side  of  the  city  of  David,"  and  that  when 
expecting  to  he  besieged  by  the  Assyrians,  "he  took  counsel  with  his 
princes  and  his  mighty  men,  to  stop  the  waters  of  the  fountains,  which  wera 
without  the  city."     (2  Chron.  xxxii.  3,  30.) 

§  1  Kings  i.  38,  89.  '|  Isa.  rii.  14. 

%  Isa,  Tii.  3.  ••  Isa.  xxxri.  2,  18. 
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by  throwing  a  viaduct  across  the  valley ;  this  reservoir  is 
generally  dry,  except  in  the  rainy  season.  A  little  below  this 
pool  the  valley  is  crossed  by  the  aqueduct  which  brought  water 
from  Solomon's  pools  to  the  Temple,  and  continues  to  supply  the 
mosque  of  Omar.  The  course  of  this  aqueduct  can  be  traced  on 
the  road  to  Bethlehem. 

ToPHET. — On  the  south  of  Zion  the  valley  is  deeper  and 
wider,  planted  with  olive  and  other  fruit  trees,  and,  in 
some  places,  tilled ;  it  then  contracts,  becomes  narrow,  stony, 
and  steep,  and  ends  in  the  gardens,  where  it  forms  a  junction 
with  the  Valley  of  Jehoshaphat.  The  steep  side  of  the  hill, 
opposite  Zion,  is  covered  with  tombs  cut  in  the  solid  rock, 
some  having  the  remains  of  rich  architraves,  and  also  inscrip- 
tions in  Hebrew  and  Greek,  with  paintings  of  saints,  nearly 
efiaccd.  These  were,  probably,  the  "sepulchres  of  David,** 
mentioned  by  Nehemiah.  •  This  part  of  the  valley  is  memor- 
able for  the  barbarous  worship  paid  by  the  wicked  Manasseh 
and  his  people  to  Moloch  and  Baal,  to  which  Heathen  deities 
they  often  sacrificed  their  children,  by  making  them  pass 
through  the  fire,  f  Musical  instruments,  named  Tuph,  in 
Hebrew,  were  played  to  drown  the  shrieks  of  the  children,  that 
they  might  not  disturb  the  mirth  of  the  king.  What  must 
have  been  his  agonies  of  conscience  when,  after  his  conversion, 
he  looked  down  from  the  towers  of  his  palace  into  the  same 
valley  I  It  is  from  the  use  of  these  instruments  the  spot 
received  the  name  of  Tophet.  Here,  also,  Jeremiah  uttered 
the  dreadful  prophecy,  "This  place  shall  no  more  be  called 
Tophet,  nor  the  Valley  of  the  Son  of  Hinnom,  but  the  valley  of 
slaughter."  } 

Mount  of  Offence — Gehenna.— -It  is  probably  upon  the 
hill  above  Tophet^  to  the  south-east,  now  called  the  Mount  of 
Offence  (a  low,  rocky  ridge  of  the  Mount  of  Olives),  or  of 
Corruption,  that  Solomon  set  up  his  idols  to  Chemosh,  the 
abomination  of  Moab,  and  to  Moloch,  the  abomination  of  Am- 
mon,  at  the  instigation  of  his  strange  wives,  the  women  of  the 
Moabites,  Ammonites,  and  Edomites  ;  to  these  in)pious  pro- 
ceedings Jeremiah  refer?,  when  he  declares^ — 

•  Neh.  ui.  16.  t  2  Chron.  xxviu.  3. 

X  Jcr.  xijc.  C. 
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**  They  have  built  the  high  places  of  Tophet,  which  is  in  the  valley 
of  the  Son  of  Hinnom,  to  burn  their  sons  and  their  daughters  in  the 
fire.  •  •  ♦  Therefore,  behold,  the  days  come,  saith  the  Lord,  that  it 
shall  no  more  be  called  Tophet,  •  •  •  but  the  valley  of  slaughter ; 
for  they  shall  bury  in  Tophet,  till  there  be  no  more  place ;  and  the 
carcases  of  this  people  shall  be  meat  for  the  fowls  of  heaven,  and  for 
the  bea&ts  of  the  earth."  •    Every  tomb  is  now  empty. 

On  their  return  from  the  Babylonian  captivity  the  Jews 
regarded  this  spot  with  such  abhorrence,  that,  after  the  example 
of  good  Eling  Josiah,  f  they  threw  into  it  every  species  of  filth, 
as  well  as  the  carcases  of  animals,  and  dead  bodies  of  male- 
factors ;  and,  in  order  to  prevent  pestilence,  fires  were  fre- 
quently lighted  in  the  valley,  from  whence  it  received  the 
appellation  also  of  Gehenna,  a  term  used  to  denote  the  place  of 
future  punishment  and  the  fires  of  hell. 

Aceldama. — On  a  narrow  ledge  of  land,  upon  the  slope  of 
the  hill,  opposite  Zion,  is  a  field  called  Aceldama,  or  '<  field  of 
blood,"  believed  to  be  the  same  as  the  Potter's  Field  pur- 
chased by  the  Chief  Priests  to  bury  strangers  in,  with  the 
money  that  Judas  had  received  from  them  for  the  betrayal 
of  Jesus  Christ,  and  which  he  afterwards  returned,  under  the 
pangs  of  remorse,  as  the  price  of  innocent  blood.j:  It  was 
evidently  a  place  of  sepulture,  for  there  still  exists  a  large 
charnel-house  in  ruins.  Ship  loads  of  earth  were  transported 
from  this  field  to  the  Campo  Santo  (cemetery)  at  Pisa,  on 
account  of  the  supposed  virtue  it  possessed  of  consuming 
bodies  in  twenty-four  hours.  This  locality  was  also  called  the 
*  Fuller's  Field, **  because  they  dried  their  cloth  there.  Judas  is 
believed  to  have  hanged  himself  on  the  brow  of  the  hill. 

Hill  of  Evil  Council — Plain  of  Rephaim. — At  a  short 
distance  above  Aceldama  some  ruins  are  seen  on  a  small  emi- 
nence, which  are  said  to  denote  the  site  of  the  country  house  of 
the  High  Priest  Caiaphas,  and  the  place  is  called  the  Hill  of 
Evil  Council,  because  it  is  believed  that  "  the  Chief  Priests,  and 
elders  of  the  people,  took  counsel  against  Jesus,  to  put  him  to 
death."  §     The  ruins  are  those  of  an  ancient  Arab  village.    From 

•  Jer.  rii.  31—33.         f  2  Kings  xiiii.  10.        t  Matt,  xxvii.  3,  8. 

§  Matt,  xxvii.  1. 
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this  elevation  there  is  a  good  view  down  the  fertile  vaUej  or 
Plain  of  Rephaim,  or  of  the  Giants,  so  called  from  the  stature 
of  its  ancient  inhabitants  ;  it  is  covered  with  fields  of  wheat  and 
other  produce,  and  is  capable  of  yielding  three  crops  in  the  year. 
Isaiah  refers  to  this  fertility,  contrasting  the  abundant  harvest 
with  its  subsequent  scanty  gleanings, — 


"  The  glory  of  Jacob  shall  be  made  thin,  *  •  ;"  "it  shall  be  as  he 
that  gatbereth  ears  in  the  valley  of  Rephaim.' 


»  • 


David  twice  defeated  the  Philistines  in  this  valley,  and  on 
the  neighbouring  hill,  Perazim,^  where  another  fierce  conflict 
is  predicted  to  take  place  in  the  latter  days,  when  "  the  Lord 
shall  rise  up  as  in  Mount  Ferazim."  X  To  the  south  of  the  hill 
of  Evil  Council  is  a  conical  hill,  supposed  to  have  been  used  for 
the  site  of  a  beacon  light,  called  the  Frank  Mountain,  and 
anciently  Beth-haccerem. 

The  Vallet  of  Jehoshapdat. — The  valley  of  Hinnom  joins 
the  deep  valley  on  the  east  of  Jerusalem  called  Jehoshaphat; 
and  the  "  Brook,  or  Torrent,  Kedron,"  which  runs  through  it, 
is  often  mentioned  in  Scripture.  The  prophet  Joel  speaks  of  a 
valley  of  Jehoshaphat  in  which  God  will  judge  the  Heathen 
for  their  persecution  of  the  Jews,  and  had,  no  doubt,  this 
valley  in  his  mind  when  he  delivered  that  remarkable  pro- 
phecy. $      Whatever  may   be   its   exact   interpretation,    this 

•  Isa.  xvii.  4,  5.  f  2  Sam.  t.  17—26.  J  Isa.  zxriii.  21. 

§  "For,  behold,  in  those  days,  and  in  that  time,  when  I  shall  bring 

again  the  o^tiTity  of  Judah  and  Jerusalem,  I  will  also  gather  all  nations, 

and  will  bring  them  down  into  the  valley  of  Jehoshaphat,  and  will  plead 

with  them  there  for  my  people,  and  for  my  heritage  Israel,  whom  they  have 

scattered  among  the  nations,  and  parted  my  land Let  the 

heathen  be  wakened,  and  come  up  to  the  vaUey  of  Jehoshaphat ;  for  there 
will  I  sit  to  judge  all  the  heathen  round  about.  Put  yo  in  the  sickle,  for 
the  harvest  is  ripe :  come,  get  you  down ;  for  the  press  is  full,  the  fikts  over- 
flow ;  for  their  wickedness  is  great.  Multitudes,  multitudes  in  the  valley  of 
decision ;  for  the  day  of  the  Lord  is  near  in  the  valley  of  decision !  The 
sun  and  the  moon  shall  be  darkened,  and  the  stars  shall  withdraw  their 
shining.  The  Lord,  also,  shall  roar  out  of  Zion,  and  utter  his  voice  from 
Jerusalem ;  and  the  heavens  and  the  earth  sliall  shake ;  but  the  Lord  will 
be  the  hope  of  his  people,  and  the  strength  of  the  children  of  IsraeL**  (Joel 
iii,  1,  2, 12—16.) 
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spot  is  to  be  the  scene  of  some  future  signal  interventions 
of  God  in  behalf  of  his  people.  It  is  a  current  belief  among 
Jews,  Christians,  and  Mohammedans,  that  the  last  judgment 
is  to  be  held  in  it,  and  the  Mohammedans  show  a  large  stone 
above  the  golden  gate  (a  piece  of  the  shaft  of  a  broken  column), 
projecting  from  the  wall,  which  thej  assert  is  to  be  the  Pro- 
phet's seat  of  judgment. 

The  vallej  commences  a  little  distance  from  the  city,  near  the 
tombs  of  the  Kings,  and  is  at  first  narrow  and  rockj,  the  rocks 
having,  evidently,  been  quarried  for  building.  It  is  full,  also, 
of  excavated  tombs,  which  continue  on  both  sides  all  the  way 
to  Jerusalem — near  the  city  it  spreads  out  into  a  basin,  and  is 
cultivated.  The  sides  become  higher  and  steeper  between 
Mount  Zion,  Ophel,  and  the  Mount  of  Olives — and  the  valley  is 
crossed  by  several  bridges.  Lower  down,  where  it  joins  the 
valley  of  Hinnom,  it  expands  and  forms  a  wide  basin,  well 
tilled,  and  full  of  olive  and  fig-trees ;  it  then  contracts,  and 
continues  its  course  towards  the  Dead  Sea,  under  the  name, 
first,  of  the  "  Monk's  Valley,"  a  name  received  from  the  convent 
of  St  Saba,  situated  on  it ;  and  then  of  the  "  Fire  VaUey." 
The  channel  of  the  valley  is  the  dry  bed  of  a  wintry  torrent, 
having  no  regularly  flowing  stream,  except  during  the  heavy 
rains  in  winter,  when  the  water  runs  down  abundantly  from 
the  adjoining  liills. 

The  valley  of  Jehoshaphat  is  associated  with  several  memorable 
events  in  Sacred  History — and,  viewed  from  the  high  places  of 
Tophet,  its  scenery  is  beautiful  and  picturesque.  The  bed 
of  the  valley  is  studded  with  the  olive,  ^g,  pomegranate,  and 
mulberry,  and  rendered  luxuriantly  verdant  in  some  places, 
especially  at  the  lower  end,  by  well-cultivated  gardens  of 
melons,  cucumbers,  &c.  The  sloping  sides  are  partially  ter- 
raced and  cultivated  ;  and  all  the  objects  along  the  heights  are 
inexpressibly  interesting,  including  Moriah,  Ophel,  Zion,  and  the 
Mount  of  Olives. 

Nehemiah's  Well. — Beginning  our  survey  at  the  lower  end 
of  the  valley,  the  first  object  noticed  was  a  deep,  ancient  well, 
called  Nehemiah's  Well,  but  most  probably  En-rogel,  or  the 
Fuller's  Fountain,  mentioned  in  Joshua,  as  being  on  the  south- 
east of  Jerusalem,  on  the  confines  of  the  tribes  of  Judah  and 
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Benjamin.*  It  is  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  feet  deep, 
and,  during  the  rains  of  winter,  often  overflows ;  the  water  is 
very  pure  and  refreshing.  This  spot  is  planted  with  shady 
fruit-trees.  It  was  here  that  the  two  youths,  Jonathan  and 
Ahimaaz,  retired,  when  Absalom  took  possession  of  the  city, 
that  they  might  carry  the  intelligence  to  David,  f  It  was,  also 
on  this  spot,  by  "  the  stone  of  Zoheleth,  which  is  by  En-rogel," 
that  Adonijah  slew  sheep  and  oxen  and  fat  cattle,  and  made  a 
feast,  to  celebrate  his  assumption  of  the  crown  ;  "  and,  behold," 
said  the  prophet  Nathan,  "  they  eat  and  drink  before  him,  and 
say,  God  save  King  Adonijah."  But  at  the  very  same  hour 
Solomon  had  been  anointed  King  near  Gihon,  at  the  desire  of 
David, — 

"  So  that  the  city  rang  again — God  save  King  Solomon.''  •  •  • 
'*  And  all  the  guests  that  were  with  Adonijah  were  afraid,  and  rose  up, 
and  went  every  man  his  way."  "And  Adonijah  feared  because  of 
Solomon,  and  arose,  and  went,  and  caught  hold  on  the  horns  of  the 
altar."     •    •     •    «  And  Solomon  said  unto  him,  Go  to  thine  housc^t 

The  Pool  op  Siloam  and  King's  Garden. — Continuing 
northward,  the  valley  widens  at  its  junction  with  the  valley  of 
Uinnom.  At  the  foot  of  the  rock  Ophel  there  is  a  very  old 
mulberry  tree,  whose  roots  are  supported  by  a  stone  terrace,  and 
which  is  believed  to  mark  the  spot  where  the  venerable  Isaiah 
was  sawn  asunder,  by  the  cruel  order  of  Manasseh.§  Fur- 
ther on  is  the  Fool  op  Siloam,  in  a  state  of  good  preservation, 
and  connected  by  an  underground  conduit  with  the  Fountain 
of  Siloam,  or  the  Virgin's  fountain,  a  considerable  distance 
higher  up.  There  is  every  certainty  of  this  being  the  identical 
pool  in  which  Jesus  said  to  the  blind  man  (having  anointed  his 
eyes  with  clay,)  "  Gt)  wash  in  the  Pool  of  Siloam,"  for  it  is 
recorded,  that  **  the  wall  of  the  pool  of  Siloah,  by  the  King's 
Garden,"  was  re-built  in  the  days  of  Nehemiah.  ||  The  waters 
of  the  pool  run  out  through  a  channel  cut  in  the  rock,  and 
irrigate  the  terrace  gardens  below,  which  are  the  remains, 
no  doubt,  of  the  "King's  Garden,"  mentioned  by  Nehemiah 

•  Joshua  XV.  7,  8  ;  xviiL  16.  f  2  Sam.  xvii.  17. 

X  1  Kings  I  39,  to  tho  end.         §  Heb.  xL  37.         ||  Neh.  iii.  15. 
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uul  JtMcphna.  *      To  this  daj  the  blind  and  tbo  maimed  beliera 
in  the  healing  powers  of  tliis  spring. 

The  Village  a»d  Foontaw  of  Su,oam. — On  the  right, 
bungs  upon  the  Bleep  slope  of  the  Mount  of  Offence  the  village 
of  Siloam,  with  its  miserabte  dwellings,  partly  excavated  out  of 
the  roclt.  The  steepness  of  the  hill  on  which  the  former  build- 
ings stood,  may  have  been  the  cause  of  the  falling  of  tlie  Tower 
of  Siloam.  Beyond  the  village  is  the  FotmTAiN  of  Siloau,  a 
calm,  pure  stream,  springing  up  in  a  deep  cnvern,  from  a  con- 
siderable depth  underground.  It  fully  realizes  Isuiali's  words, 
"the  waters  of  Siloab,  that  go  Boftly."-|-  This  was  a  beautiful 
and  impressive  type  of  the  calm,  pure,  and  abiding  peace 
enjoyed  by  a  believing  soul,  renovated  and  refreshed  from  the 
"  pure  river  of  water  of  life,  proceeding  out  of  the  throne  "  of  a 
reconciled  God,  in  Christ  Jesus  s  and  he  reproaches  the  Isniel- 
itea  for  their  rejection  of  these  heavenly  joys  for  the  sake  of 
the  carnal,  corrupt,  and  debasing  pleasures  obtained  by  an 
alliance  with  Rezin,  the  heathen  Syrian  king.  The  water  in 
this  spring  has  been  observed  to  experience  occasional  rises 
and  falls,  uneonnected  with  the  state  of  the  weather ;  it  has 
been  conjectured,  also,  without  any  good  foundation,  to  have 
«ome  connexion  with  the  fountain  under  the  Mosque  of  Omar. 

Jewish  and  Moslem  Ckueteries, — The  next  object  of 
interest  is  the  Jewish  Bcrtisg  Gholnd,  on  the  side  of  the 
Mount  of  Olives,  immediately  opposite  the  site  of  the  Temple  ; 
it  is  overspread  with  innumerable  wiiite  flat  stones,  inscribed 
with  Hebrew  epitaphs,  generally  simple  and  uninteresting. 
Fur  nearly  two  thousand  five  hundred  years  tbe  Jews  must 
have  deposited  their  dead  at  this  place.f     It  has  over  been  an 

I  object  of  earnest  desire  with  the  devout  Jew  to  lay  his  bones  in 
tho  volley  of  Jehoshaphat,  and,  for  ages,  thousands  have  come 
from  every  part  of  the  world,  to  Jerusalem,  at  an  advanced 
period  of  life,  fur  this  sole  purpose.  Tbey  believe  thai  tbey  shall 
reach  eternal  happiness,  without  having  to  make  their  way  to 
the  valley  by  an  underground  passage,  as  they  suppose  all  must 
do  wba  die  elsewhere ;  and  that  they  will  bo  the  first  to  nee  the 

I  Mossiali.    How  fearful,  however,  will  he  their  awakening,  when 

"  the  eyes  of  them  that  pierced  Uim"  shall  behold  Him,  "and 

•  Ant.  Tii.,  e.  1-t,  t.  -1.  t  Isa-  'tii.  G.         J  3  Kings  iiiii.  6. 
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wail  because  of  Him,"*  and  how  terrific  their  despair  when 
thej  find  that  eternal  condemnation  is  the  just  punishment  of 
their  wicked  rejection  of  his  glorious  offer  of  free  salvation : 
'*  He  came  unto  his  own,  and  his  own  received  Him  not."  f 
Along  the  side  of  the  eastern  wall  of  the  mosque,  opposite 
the  Jews'  cemetery,  is  the  principal  Mohammedan  burying 
ground,  the  privil^e  of  sepulture,  near  the  sacred  rock,  below 
the  Mosque,  being  highly  valued  by  the  false  prophet's  deluded 
followers.  When  they  rise  up,  also,  to  judgment,  it  will  be  seen 
that  the  same  awful  punishment  awaits  every  form  of  unbelief.  % 

Tombs  of  Zechariah,  James,  Jehoshaphat,  and  Absalom. 
— ^Proceeding  northwards,  several  sepulchral  monuments  of 
great  antiquity  are  found,  which  have  been  associated  with  the 
names  of  Zechariah,  James,  Jehoshaphat,  and  Absalom  ;  but 
there  is  nothing  besides  a  vagae  tradition  in  support  of  such 
representations.  These  tombs  are,  for  the  most  part,  hewn  out 
of  the  solid  rock,  and  in  a  style  of  architecture  partaking  of  a 
combination  of  some  of  the  characteristics  of  the  early  Egyptian 
and  the  Greek,  and  forming  **  a  link,"  as  has  been  observed, 
"between  the  Pyramids  and  the  Parthenon."  Some  have 
supposed  that  the  Grecian  embellishments  have  been  added 
in  more  modern  times,  and  constituted  the  ^'garnishing** 
of  the  sepulchres  of  the  righteous,  on  account  of  which  our 
Lord  rebuked  the  Scribes  and  Pharisees  for  their  hypocrisy.^ 
Absalom  was  interred  in  the  wood  where  he  was  slain  by  Joab  ;  || 
but  this  monument  may  be  "  the  pillar  which  Absalom  reared 
up  for  himself  in  the  king's  dale,  and  called  afler  his  own  name, 
Absalom's  place."  ^  This  the  Jews  believe,  and  they  generally 
cast  a  stone  at  it,  as  they  pass,  in  abhorrence  of  his  rebellion. 

Tombs  of  the  VraoiN  Mary  and  Joseph. — A  little  further 
on  is  seen  a  half-subterranean  church,  with  an  excavated  grotto, 
called  the  Virgin  Mary's  tomb;  half-way  down  the  flight  of 

•  Eer.  i.  7.  f  John  L  11. 

X  This  valley  was  used  as  a  place  of  interment  in  times  as  ancient  as  the 
reign  of  Josiah,  for  wo  read,  "  He  brought  out  the  grove  from  the  house  of 
the  Lord,  without  Jerusalem,  unto  the  brook  Kidron,  and  stamped  it  small 
to  powder,  and  cast  the  powder  thereof  upon  the  grave  of  the  diildrai  of  tba 
people."     (2  Kings  xxiiL  6.) 

§  Matt.  xxiiL  29.        ||  2  Sam.  xviiL  17.       if  2  Sam.  xviii.  la 
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brood  stone  Steps  leading  to  it,  there  is  a  cenotapli  to  the 
Eiemory  of  Joaehm  an  J  Anna,  tlie  fatlier  noil  mother  of  Mar^  j 
and  on  the  opposite  side  is  that  of  Joseph,  her  husband.  The 
coaslruction  of  (his  church  is  attributt^d  to  Helena,  the  motlier 
of  Constantine,  and  alTorda  another  example  of  the  flagrant 
impostures  practised  in  those  dark  and  superstitious  ages.* 

TOMBB   OF    THK    KlNGS   AND    DF   THE   JuDOEB. — Cuntinuiug 

some  dtstDDce  up  the  valley,  near  its  bead,  a  number  gf  large 
sepulchral  monuments  are  found  upon  the  high  grounds  on 
each  side.  Those  on  the  left,  are  called  Touus  of  the  Kinos  ; 
they  are  deeply  excavated  out  of  the  rock, — the  entrance  having 
the  form  of  a  handsome  portico,  with  an  entablature  and  cor- 
nic««,  orDameated  with  flowers,  fruits,  &c.,  of  exquisite  work- 
TiiaDship  : — five  or  six  large  sepulchral  chambers  are  reached  by 
separate  passages,  and  were  formerly  closed  by  thick  panelled 
doors  of  stone,  carefully  carved ;  there  are  also  several  broken 
sarcophagt.  The  moat  probable  opinion  is,  that  these  monuments 
were  the  work  of  Helena,  Queen  of  Quliabene,  and  of  her  son, 
Intus,  who,  being  converted  to  the  Jewish  faith,  were  buried 
near  JenisalLm.  The  sepulchres  on  the  right,  are  called 
TouBs  OF  THE  Jtn>oES  ;  they  are  more  extensive,  but  much 
inferior  in  execution  to  the  former.  They  have  been  supposed, 
without  the  least  foundation  for  such  a  conjecture,  to  have  been 
the  place  of  sepulture  of  the  Judges  of  the  Jewish  Sanhedrim. 

A^f^llEJ^T  Cistekks — Hill  Scopus — Cave  of  Jeoemiah. — 
Fragments  of  marble  and  mosaic  tessene,  and  a  number  of 
ancient  cisterns  are  found  all  over  the  surface  of  this  plain, 
which  was  most  probably  iinoe  covered  with  the  buildings  of 
the  ancient  city;  the  stones  have  been  gathered  up  in  heaps 
and  lemtces,  for  the  purpose  of  cultivating  the  soil.     The  hill 

*  Tlia  tootber  of  Chrut  n:tit«d  tolhc  protection  orSt.Juiin,  uiil  diml  in 
hi*  hoiuv  >t  Gpliraiis  (of  which  plsoe  lie  WM  Hip  fint  buhoji),  nnil  was 
burial  dm?,  jct  IIk  monltA  hen  (Jcnunlftn),  BHUra  jita  tliit,  himmluitijy 
aSUa  Iha  banal  ni  thn  Virgin,  her  bod;  no*  tnuiiported  by  nugeb  tiirougli 
IIh-  air  (o  J«nu>aUnii,  uiit  <lti>o»il«d  in  Ihc  spot  I  htmis  Just  diwribed,  that 
•lie  nU)^t  rat  in  tlu'  ploc^  vhere  ber  ton  bail  dinl ;  and  that  irlicn  hiir 
tonib  at  Ephtmu  ma  oponwl,  nutbing  wm  found  in  il  but  licr  gnire-elollnii 
M'li'd  u^i,  awl  fiwli,  u  Ibou^fi  they  hod  ucwvt  niTvluped  llio  tvTDaiua  of 
Un.  Somn'ii  TrmpUi  and  TbaOji  "/-Bw'.  'ol.  ii.,  p.  319. 
B    W   ^ 
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above  the  Tombs  of  the  Judges  is,  no  doubt,  Scopus;  ''from 
whence,"  says  Josephus,  "the  city  began  akeady  to  be  seen, 
and  a  splendid  view  was  obtained  of  the  great  temple."*  It 
was  here  Titus  first  encamped,  when  he  besieged  Jerusalem. 
A  short  distance  from  the  Damascus  Gate,  on  the  side  of  the 
hill  Bezetha,  there  is  a  cave  in  an  ancient  quarry,  where 
Jeremiah  is  supposed  to  have  lived,  and  written  the  book  of 
Lamentations — it  lies  on  the  road  to  Anathoth,  his  native 
village,  and  is  under  the  guardianship  of  a  dervise,  who  lives  in 
an  adjoining  hut. 

THE    MOUNT    OF   OLIVES. 

Whether  viewed  in  its  topographical  aspect,  or  in  connexion 
with  its  many  sacred  and  endearing  associations,  the  Mount  of 
Olives,  with  its  three  rounded  summits,  may  certainly  be  con- 
sidered the  most  beautiful  and  deeply  interesting  feature  of  the 
scenery  surrounding  Jerusalem.  Its  sides  are  still  partially 
covered  with  oHve,  fig,  and  other  fruit  trees,  though  not  so 
thickly  as  was  the  case  of  old  ;  they  are  also  tilled,  and  clothed 
with  rich  crops  and  patches  of  verdure.  Three  roads  lead  up 
to  the  summit ;  two  of  them,  rugged  and  steep  pathways,  strike 
up  the  face  of  the  Mount ;  the  third  winds  more  gradually 
round  the  south  side,  and  is  the  most  frequented  road  to 
Bethany  and  Bethphage. 

The  earliest  event  of  sacred  history  of  which  we  are  reminded 
by  the  Mount  of  Olives,  is  Bang  David's  deeply  afiecting  sorrow 
and  humiliation,  when  he  fied  before  the  face  of  his  rebellious 
son,  Absalom, — 

'<  There  came  a  messenger  to  David,  saying,  The  hearts  of  the  men  of 
Israel  are  after  Absalom.  And  David  said  unto  all  his  servants  that 
were  with  him  at  Jerusalem,  Arise,  and  let  us  flee,  for  we  shall  not 

else  escape  firom  Absalom And  all  the  country  wept  with  a  loud 

voice,  and  all  the  people  passed  over :  the  King,  also,  himself  passed 
over  the  brook  Kidron,  and  all  the  people  passed  over,  toward  the 
way  of  the  wilderness.  And  lo  Zadok  also,  and  all  the  Levites  were 
with  him,  bearing  the  ark  of  the  covenant  of  God :  and  they  set  down 
the  ark  of  God ;  and  Abiathar  went  up,  until  all  the  people  had  done 

passing  out  of  the  city And  David  went  up  by  the  ascent  of 

Mount  Oliveti  and  wept  as  he  went  up,  and  had  his  head  covered,  and 

*  JosephuB  Y.  2,  3. 
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he  irent  bnreroot :  and  all  the  people  tliat  vere  nilli  him  corered 
«verj'  man  hia  head,  and  they  went  up,  weeping  as  they  went  up.  And 
one  lold  David,  saying,  Ahithophel  is  otnong  the  conspiratora  with 
AliBulQai.  And  David  aaid,  O  Lord,  I  prny  thoe  turn  the  counsB]  of 
Ahilhophel  into  rooliahiiess.  And  it  came  to  [was,  that  wlicu  David  waa 
coine  to  the  lop  of  the  mount  ....  he  vorahippcd  God."* 

The  Mount  of  Olives  was  anerwards  chosen  da  the  favourite 
place  of  retirement  of  One  greater  and  more  glorious  than 
D&vid — Jeaus  of  Nazareth — God  manifest  in  the  fleah.  Here 
waa  our  blessed  Saviour  ttccustomed  to  withdraw  from  the 
noiae  and  strife  of  the  crowded  city,  in  order  to  hold  secret  con- 
verse witli  hia  Heavenly  Father,  Here  was  the  scene  of  tha 
intense  sufferings,  by  which  He  manifested  in  Gethscmane  hia 
deep  abhorrence  of  sin,  and  infinite  love  of  the  sinner;  while 
the  Mount  of  Olives  likewise  witnessed  his  glorious  triumph 
over  sin  and  death,  when,  ascending  up  into  heaven,  He  "led 
captivity  captive  .  .  .  received  git^  for  men,  yea,  for  the  rebel- 
lious also,  that  God  might  dwell  among  them."-!- 

Gktrseuane.  { — Af^er  crossing  the  brook  Kedron,  a  small 
garden  is  reached  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain,  surrounded  by  a 
low  vaU,  and  containing  a  shady  plnntation  of  eight  very  large 
and  aged  olive  trees,  the  trunk  of  one  of  them  measuring  eight 
yanis  in  circumrerence.  A  comparison  of  the  topograpliy  of 
this  spot  with  the  narratives  of  Scripture,  leavea  no  doubt  of  its 
identity  with  the  Gctkiemane,  whither  "'.lesus  ontimes  resorted 
witli  his  disciples."^  It  is  not  at  all  unreasonable  to  believe 
that  these  trees  are  the  desuendiuits  of  those  under  which  He 
oOen  reposed  ;  for,  though  all  the  trees  around  Jerusalem  wore 
destroyed  by  Titus,  it  is  the  well-known  property  of  the  olive 
trcie,  when  its  trunk  has  been  cut  down,  to  send  forth  shoots  in 
great  number,  which,  by  growing  up  intertwined,  form  a  new 
(torn  ;  this  is  the  appearance  presented  by  these  trees,  and  it  ia 
not  likely  that  the  men  employed  by  Titus  to  fell  the  wood, 
'  2  Suiu.  IT.  IS,  to  the  ond.  t  P>.  Iiiiii-  18. 

I  OcthMmiuw?  is  lierivod  from  Ualh-ihe»tie»,  which  itieaiu,  "  oil-prcai," 

re  baling  \Kva  on  thi*  spot  {irwaa  of  s  pnrticular  lunii,  for  prcjmring  thn 
oil,  tiy  tnatUug  a  rat  willi  tlie  lect.  * 

§  John  iTiii.  2. 
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would  be  at  the  great  trouble  of  extirpating  thick  roota, 
deeply  and  firmly  fixed  in  the  ground.  At  the  south-east 
corner  of  the  garden  a  small  space  is  walled  off,  called  "  Terra 
damnata,**  marked,  by  monkish  tradition,  as  the  place  where 
Judas  said,  "  Hail  I  Master,"  •  and  betrayed  Jesus  with  a  kiss. 
Near  this  spot  is  a  ledge  of  rock,  on  which,  it  is  said,  the 
disciples  reclined  when  their  "  eyes  were  heavy."  t  There  is, 
also,  a  grot,  fifteen  feet  in  diameter,  and  several  feet  deep,  exca- 
vated in  the  rock,  with  a  roof  supported  by  pilasters,  which  is 
said  to  be  the  place  where  Jesus  retired  to  pray.  In  the  sides 
are  seen  some  remains  of  sepulclires,  used,  probably,  in  the 
early  ages. 

This  garden  must  ever  be  held  by  the  Christian  in  the 
profoundest  veneration ;  the  amazing  events  of  which  it  was  the 
scene,  are  well  calculated  to  awaken  the  most  solemn  and  over- 
whelming emotions, — to  fill  him  with  a  deep  conviction  of  his 
own  fallen,  corrupt,  and  ruined  condition  by  nature,  and  of  the 
glorious  character  of  that  dispensation  of  pardon,  in  which, 
through  the  agony,  bloody  sweat,  and  sacrifice  of  his  well-beloved 
Son,  God's  attributes  of  mercy  and  truth — love  and  justice,  were 
so  wonderfully  blended  together,  and  exhibited  to  men  and  angels 
in  their  highest  perfection.  For  when  Jesus,  grappling  in  that 
awful  hour  with  the  powers  of  darkness,  exclaimed,  "  My 
soul  is  exceeding  sorrowful,  even  unto  death,"  f  He  suffered 
unfathomable  depths  of  woe,  proceeding  from  the  bitter  sense 
of  the  full  weight  of  his  Father's  wrath  being  poured  out  upon 
Him,  as  bearing  the  sins  of  his  people.  "When  the  gates  of 
Jerusalem  are  closed  at  night,  Grethscmane  is  a  perfect  solitude. 
Our  Saviour  could  distinctly  see  the  company  of  men  sent  to 
apprehend  Him,  descending  the  side  of  Mount  Moriah,  with 
their  torches  and  glittering  arms  ;  and  yet,  awakening  his 
disciples,  He  voluntarily  gave  Himself  up  as  a  lamb  to  the 
slaughter,  saying,  '^  Behold,  he  is  at  hand  that  doth  betray 
me."§  Without  spot  or  blemish  Himself,  He  suffered,  the  just 
^  for  the  unjust,  freely  loving  us,  even  unto  death. 

Site  from  whence  Christ  bewailed  the  destruction  of 
Jerusalem. — About  two-thirds  up  the  ascent  of  the  moun- 

*  Matt.  xxvi.  49.  f  Matt.  xxvi.  43. 

J  Matt.  xxvi.  38.  §  Matt.  xxvi.  46. 
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tnin,  Aud  above  Getlisemane,  the  place  is  shown  wbere  our 
Lord  is  believed  to  bave  delivered  bis  awful  prophocy  con- 
coming  ibe  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  and  to  bave  wept  over 
its  impending  fale ;  by  far  the  best  panoramic  view  of  the 
city  is  obtained  from  this  elevation,  and  Jesus  was  able  to 
cmbrtce  nearly  every  qunrter  of  JemsRieDi  within  his  view, 
when  lie  said,  "Seeat  thou  these  great  buildings?  There 
sbnll  not  be  left  one  stone  npon  another,  that  shall  not  be 
thrown  down."  *  So  litercLlly  has  tbis  prophecy  been  fulfilled, 
that  tlie  Castle  of  David,  the  Temple  of  Solomon,  and  all  tho 
other  "  great  buildings"  have  disappeared,  and  not  a  g&le, 
lower,  or  wall  of  Jewish  times  is  left  standing. 

"  Yea,"  in  the  words  of  a  modem  writer,  "  thai  glorious  city,  with 
her  domes  and  palocca,  presenting  a  noble  panorama,  a  city  rejaidng 
in  her  strength,  and  her  unequalled  beauty — 1«  all  othitr  ogi.'s  a  tory 
vmblem  of  eternal  prosperity,  'the  vision  of  peace,'  (ai  its  Jebusilo 
name  intended),  rejoicing  in  a  well-regulated  govemineDti  in  quietude 
and  Ktt,  free  from  external  enemies  and  internal  factions— to  those 
ioKpited  ejes,  then  gaiing  on  her,  lay  enveloped  in  devouring  fire, 
bctiegcd  fay  a  fieree  army,  a  nation  from  afar,  from  the  end  of  the 
earth,  a  nation  nhnie  tongue  they  undcistood  not,  a  nation  of  fierce 
cmmtenDnce,  wiio  would  not  regard  the  persons  of  the  old,  nor  show 
Aivuuito  the  pun^;  her  iuhahitnntSi  freniii-d  by  fierce  diGsenaionHi 
foclion  driving  agaiuKt  faction,  robburs,  and  lealots ;  hlood  drenching 
ibe  Ttry  nllars;  brother  contending  with  brollier  in  ferocious  combat, 
father  with  son.  Thmie  eyes  beheld  them  that  did  feed  delicately, 
desolate  in  the  streets-,  them  that  were  brought  up  in  scarlet,  em- 
brActng  dungbills;  the  bands  of  the  pitiful  nomen  soddening  their 
own  children ;  the  whole  city  wrapped  in  fut^-,  unheard  of  cslamily. 
and  dreadful  tribulation — '  the  obomination  of  desolation  nigh  at  band.* 
For  to  Him, '  the  days  of  vengeauce '  were  present,  and  '  his  blood  was 
no  them  and  their  children.' "  f 

CBtRcu  OK  THE  AscEKSiOM. — Still  itscending  towards  tb« 
wimmit,  several  localities  are  shown,  to  which  le^ndary  tnlcs 
bav6  been  attached  by  the  monks  ;  one  place  where  Christ 
tAngbt  the  disciples  the  universal  prayer;  another,  the  cnve 
r  Ab  creed  was  composed  I  I  Near  the  highest  point 
r  was  founded  by  Helena,  mother  of  Constsntine, 


t  "  A  Jouni>7'  from  Naples  to  Jerusalem,"  by  D.  1 
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on  the  spot  from  whence  our  Saviour  is  supposed  to  have 
ascended  into  heaven.  The  print  of  a  foot,  or  sandal,  is  shown 
in  the  rock,  said  to  have  been  left  bj  our  Lord  at  the  moment 
of  his  ascension.  The  church  erected  over  this  spot  has  been 
taken  from  the  Christians,  and  converted  into  a  mosque  ;  for 
the  Moslems  hold  in  great  veneration  the  places  of  some  of  the 
events  of  the  life  of  Christ,  whom  they  call  Jesus  the  son  of 
Mary;  such  as  Mount  Zion,  Mount  Olivet,  Mount  Tabor, 
while  they  firmly  deny  his  crucifixion  and  death,  and  assert  that 
it  was  one  of  his  disciples  (Judas)  who  suffered,  whilst  he 
himself  was  taken  up  alive  into  heaven.  The  Mohammedans 
allow  free  access  to  Christians  into  this  mosque.  During 
Easter  a  person  is  constantly  occupied  in  the  mosque  taking 
impressions,  in  wax,  of  the  supposed  foot-print  of  Jesus,  which 
are  sold  in  large  numbers  to  the  crowds  of  pilgrims,  who  never 
fail  to  visit  this  spot.  With  reference  to  this  foot-print,  a 
modem  writer  states, — 

''  The  earliest  Pagan  systems  we  know  of  in  the  East,  are  full  of 
the  imposture  of  pretended  foo^ marks  of  false  gods.  The  print  of  the 
foot  of  Budha  is  shown  by  the  Hindoos  in  the  Island  of  Ceylon,  upon 
the  top  of  a  central  mountain.  But  this  mountain  is  called,  by  the 
Mabommedans,  'Adam's  Peak/  and  they  believe  the  impression  to 
have  been  miraculously  left  there  by  the  father  of  the  human  race,  and 
hold  it  in  high  veneration.  It  is,  probably,  in  imitation  of  this  that  the 
last  foot-mark  of  Mahomet,  also,  is  preserved  at  Mecca,  for  the  wor- 
ship of  the  Hadjis.  Lamentable,  that  an  appeal,  like  this,  to  the 
grossest  materialism,  without  any  warranty  in  Scripture,  should  have 
found  its  way  among  the  places  where  were  manifested  the  presence 
and  doctrines  of  Him  who  taught  that '  God  is  a  Spirit,  and  to  be  wor- 
shipped in  spirit  and  in  truth.* "  * 

The  testimony  of  Scripture  casts,  however,  very  strong 
doubts  upon  this  having  been  the  identical  place  from  whence 
our  Lord  ascended  to  heaven  ;  for  the  Evangelist  writes, 
''  And  He  led  them  out  as  far  as  to  Bethany,  and  lifted  up  his 
hands,  and  blessed  them.  And  it  came  to  pass,  while  He  blessed 
them.  He  was  parted  from  them,  and  carried  up  into  heaven.^f 
They  proceeded,  therefore,  beyond  the  summit,  and  down  the 


(( 


Lands,  OaMical  and  Sacred,"  by  Lord  Nugent,  voL  iL  p.  64. 

t  Luke  xxiv.  50,  51. 
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slope  on  the  other  side,  townrds  the  retired  village  of  Bethaii)',  and 
tfiere,  before  ascendiDg  to  hSs  God  and  their  God,  He  delivered 
to  Ihem  the  glorious  message,  "  Go  ye  ipto  all  the  M-orld,  and 
preach  the  Go»ipel  to  every  creature,"  •  adding  the  precious 
iind  comforting  promise,  "  I-o,  I  am  with  you  always,  even  unto 
the  end  of  the  world."  |  It  was  there,  also,  the  announcement, 
"  This  same  Jeans,  which  is  taken  up  from  you  into  heaven,  shall 
so  come,  in  like  manner  aa  ye  Lave  seen  Him  go  into  heaven,"  J 
was  mode  by  two  angels,  in  white  apparel,  to  the  astonished 
and  gazing  disciples.  There  are  not  wanting  intimations  in 
Scripture  of  the  Mount  of  Olives  being  the  destined  scene 
of  some  wonderful  future  manifestations  of  the  Divine  power. 
2echariab,  for  instance,  declares,  in  the  following  mysterious 
prophecy, — 

"Hia  feet  shall  Rtand  in  that  day  upon  the  Mount  of  Olives,  which  is 
Wore  Jerusalem  on  the  east ;  and  lie  Mount  of  Ulives  shall  cleave  in 
tliF  midit  thereof  toward  the  east,  and  toward  the  west,  and  there 
ahall  be  a  very  great  valley:  and  half  of  the  tnouataia  shall  remove 
toward  the  north,  and  half  of  it  toward  the  south."  { 

View  feom  tue  Mount  of  Olives. — Near  the  sununit,  a 
large  tomb,  excavated  in  the  rock,  is  shown  as  that  of  the 
prophttfts  Huldah.  There  are  other  very  lai^e  tombs  on  the 
w<at  side  of  the  mountain,  called  tombs  of  the  propheU.  The 
central  smnmit  of  the  mountain,  which  is  the  highest,  rises  416 
feet  above  the  valley  of  Jehoshaphat,  and  is  175  feet  higher 
than  Zion.  It  is  reckoned  to  be  2,700  feet  above  the  Medi- 
terranean. The  distant  views  from  the  central  summit  are 
splendid  in  the  extreme,  and  deeply  interesting,  from  the  rich 
variety  of  remarkable  scriptural  localities  which  they  include. 
To  the  nortli-wcst  stands  Baby  Samuel,  believed  to  be  Rauao,  \\ 
where  Samuel  was  bom  ;  it  is  easily  distinguished  by  liaving  a 
mosque  on  its  summit.  To  the  east  and  south-east,  at  the 
furthest  boundary  of  the  prospect,  is  seen  the  barren,  brown, 
and  steep  range  of  Ahorim,  or  the  mountains  of  Moab.  They 
priMcnl,  at  that  distance,  one  nearly  even  line,  though  including 
aevcral  peaks,  noticed   in   history,   such  as  Belbpeor,  where 

*  Mwk  iii.  IS  t  Unii.  u*iiL  20.  X  Acu  I  11. 

J  Zwh  ti.,  1-  II  1  S«n.  L  Ifl. 
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Balaam  stood  when  he  wished  to  die  the  death  of  the  righte- 
ous ;  *  the  summits  of  Gilead ;  and  that  of  Pisgah,  where 
*'  Moses,  the  servant  of  the  Lord,  died,**  f  after  the  Lord  had 
shown  him  goodly  Mount  Lebanon,  and  the  Land  of  Canaan. 
Below  the  mountains  of  Moab  the  Dead  Sea  and  the  Valley  of 
the  Jordan  are  distinctly  visible,  the  latter  recognised  by  the 
long  line  of  verdure  that  defines  its  course.  Li  the  foreground, 
between  the  Jordan  and  Jerusalem,  the  eye  rests,  in  every 
direction,  on  a  wide  expanse  of  rugged,  bare,  arid  mountain- 
tops  and  valleys.  This  is  the  wilderness  of  En-gediy  mentioned 
in  Scripture  as  the  scene  of  our  Saviour's  temptation,  and 
where  St.  John  the  Baptist  cried  out,  "  Prepare  ye  the  way  of 
the  Lord,"  •  •  •  «  Repent  ye  ;  for  the  kingdom  of  heaven  is  at 
hand.''t 

Bethany  and  Bethphage.  —  "Bethany  was  nigh  unto 
Jerusalem,  about  fifteen  furlongs  off."  §  This  beautiful  little 
village,  now  called  Lazarie,  is  situated  on  the  slope  of  a  retired 
valley,  between  the  Mount  of  Olives  and  adjacent  hills,  on  the 
way  to  Jericho.  It  is  reached  in  about  three-quarters  of  an 
hour  from  Jerusalem,  by  the  road  that  winds  round  the  southern 
side  of  the  ridge  of  Mount  Olivet.  It  lies  concealed  amidst 
plantations  of  fig,  mulberry,  olive,  and  other  fruit  trees,  and  is 
surrounded  by  rocks  and  cultivated  terraces.  No  spot  could  be 
better  adapted  for  the  retirement  of  our  Lord  and  his  disciples, 
at  even-tide^  after  their  labours  in  the  city.  It  was  here 
Mary,  by  whom  He  was  anointed  in  the  house  of  Simon  the 
leper,  used  to  sit  at  his  feet,  eagerly  listening  to  his  words  of 
heavenly  wisdom ;  and  here  that  He  also  reproved  the  "cumbered 
Martha,"  warning  her  that  **  one  thing  was  needful,"  and  that 
her  sister  had  chosen  the  good  part,  which  should  not  be  taken 
from  her.  Bethany  is  hallowed,  also,  as  the  scene  of  his 
beautiful  exhibition  of  tender  affection  for  the  family  He 
so  much  loved,  and  of  his  wonderful  exercise  of  Divine  power 
in  raising  Lazarus  from  the  dead, — verifying  the  truth  of  his 
previous  declaration,  "  I  am  the  resurrection  and  the  life."  J 
A  sepulchre  is  shown  as  that  of  Lazarus,  deeply  excavated  in 

•  Numb,  xxiii.  10.  f  Deut.  xxxiv.  1.  J  Matt.  iiL  2. 

§  John  xi.  18.  ||  John  xL  25. 
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the  rock,  with  a  descent  ofa  double  flight  of  steps  ;  the  identity 
ro«t»  only  on  tradition,  but  is  not  impossible. 

On  the  ht^ight  "  over  against "  BethaDy  are  the  remains  of  an 
ancient  vill»ge,  called  Abu-Dis,  which  is  considered,  by  some, 
to  be  the  site  of  ancient  Betbpbage.  It  was  to  this  village  our 
Saviour  sent  two  of  his  disciples  to  fetch  n  colt,  when,  returning 
from  Jericho,  "they  came  nigh  to  Jerusalem."*  His  tri- 
umphant procession  into  Jerusalem  moTod  slowly  along  the 
road  over  the  Mount  of  Olives  ;  He  was  accompanied  by  a  great 
multitude,  who  spread  their  garments  in  (he  way,  and  strewed 
it  with  branches  cut  down  from  the  trees,  crying,  "  Hosanna  to 
the  Son  of  David  '.  Blessed  is  He  that  cometh  in  the  name  of 
the  Iiord  ;  Uosanna  in  the  highest."  t  Then  was  accomplished 
the  saying  of  the  pi-ophet,  "Tell  ye  the  daughter  of  Sion, 
Behold,  lliy  King  conietli  unto  thee,  meet,  and  sitting  upon  an 
OSS,  and  a  colt,  the  foul  of  an  ass."  ^  It  was,  ulso,  when  walking 
along  this  rooil,  that  Jesus  cursed  the  fig-tree,  and  tlie  next 
morning  it  was  found  dried  up  from  the  root8.§ 

PLAIN    AND   CITY    OF    JERICDO. 

Some  of  our  party  visited  the  Dead  Sea,  the  Jordan,  and  tlie 
fcilo  of  Jerichfl.  The  plain  of  Jericho,  which  ia  tibout  tweftty 
miles  long,  and  ten  miles  wide,  was  formerly  celebrated  for  its 
fertility,  and  abounded  with  roses,  piilm-trees,  ||  the  sugar-cane, 
and  the  opobalsam,  the  tree  from  which  the  celebrated  balm  of 
Gilead  wns  obtained.  The  land  ia  slill  partially  cultivated,  and 
the  Zircon,  or  Zakhim  (the  myro-balsamum  of  the  ancients),  is 
grown,  the  nutj  of  whicli  yield  an  oil  colled  the  Modern  Bulsora 
of  Jericho,  much  prixed  fur  wounds  and  bruises.  The  Ricinus 
Palma  Christi,  from  which  the  castor  oil  is  obtained,  grows 
rIso  Io  a  large  sixe.  A  species  of  Solantim  is  found,  called  by 
LimiBius,  Mehngena,  which  produces  Urge  yellow  bitter  ber- 
ries, termed  by  Hsaselquist,  Poma  Sodomitiea,  or  mad-apples, 
snpposcd  to  be  the  "iipples  of  Sodom."  This  i*  probably  the  plant 
referrwl  to  in  the  following  passage  of  Scripture :  "For  their  vine 

•  Murk  *L  1,  2,  t  Malt,  xii.  ft. 

:  Ustl.  m.  h  i  aUo,  Zccli.  tl.  3.  %  Mark  li.  12 

II  Jimcho  i«  ™llwl.  ill  Si'npliira,  "  llu>  idlj  ofpihli-trwa."      (IX'ut.  iuit,  3.) 
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is  the  vine  of  Sodom,  and  of  the  fields  of  Gomorrah ;  their  grapes 
are  grapes  of  gall,  their  clusters  are  bitter."*  The  berries 
are  sometimes  attacked  bj  an  insect  {tenihredo\  which  tarns 
the  interior  into  dust,  while  the  skin  preserves  its  full  colour. 
Among  the  other  plants,  is  the  Asclepias  gigantea^  whose 
fruit  is  yellow,  and  of  the  size  and  form  of  an  apple ;  when 
pressed  it  explodes  with  a  puff,  leaving  in  the  hand  only  the 
shreds  of  a  thin  rind,  and  a  few  fibres.  In  the  centre  is  a 
slender  pod,  containing  seeds,  and  a  small  quantity  of  fine  silk, 
which  the  Arabs  twist  into  matches  for  their  guns.  This  fruit 
has  been,  also,  taken  bj  some  for  the  apples  of  Sodom,  f 

The  only  trace  of  the  City  of  Jericho, — formerly  a  con* 
siderable  place,  much  frequented  for  purposes  of  traffic,  and  the 
residence  of  many  Levites,  is  a  square  tower,  of  the  middle 
ages,  surrounded  by  a  few  Arab  huts,  forming  a  miserable 
village,  with  about  two  hundred  sickly  inhabitants,  called 
Rihah,  The  fountain,  Ain-es-Sultan,  named  also.  Diamond 
of  the  Desert,  believed  to  be  the  same  whose  brackish  waters 
Elisha  healed,  lies  about  two  miles  east,  and  continues  to  supply 
a  copious  stream  of  the  purest  and  most  refreshing  water,  with 
which  the  surrounding  fields  are  irrigated.  There  is  a  fine 
grove  of  trees  extending  some  distance  below  the  fountain,  and 
which  is  supposed  to  hai^  been  the  site  of  Ancient  Jericho, 
about  a  mile  from  the  l^uarantana  Mountain  ;  while  the  city, 
subsequently  built,  occupied,  probably,   the  locality  on  which 

•  Deut.  DxiL  32. 

t  "  The  plant,  Tulgarljr  known  under  the  name  of  the  Boee  of  Jericho,  \b 
no  rose  at  all,  but  a  unall  cruciferouB  plant,  a  native  of  the  deserts  of  Arabia, 
the  Anastatica  hicrochuntica.  Alter  flowering,  and  when  the  seeds  approach 
maturity,  the  plant  dries  up,  its  leaves  fall,  the  branches,  which  are  rigid  and 
thomj,  shrink  together,  and  form  a  kind  of  round  tuft,  about  the  sixe  of  a 
man's  fist.  In  this  state,  the  Anastatica  is  driven  by  the  winds,  which  tear 
it  up  by  the  roots,  across  the  deserts,  and  as  fiir  as  the  sea-shore,  and  is 
brought  to  Europe,  where  it  is  designated  as  the  Kose  of  Jericho,  or  hygro- 
metric  Jerosa.  The  most  ridiculous  fables  were  invented  respecting  this 
plant,  at  a  period  when  superstition  greedily  received  them.  It  is  an 
undoubted  and  remarkahle  fact,  that  the  Kose  of  Jericho  opens  and  extends  its 
branches  when  immersed  in  water,  or  when  the  atmosphere  is  very  damp, 
and  resumes  its  former  ap|)earance  when  exposed  to  Uie  wind  or  to  the 
heat." — Murreys  Cffdopadia  of  Geography. 
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staniU  ihe  present  tower,  §upcrstitioUBlf  called  tlie  house  of 
7Atcclie»3,  It  was  in  Jericho  the  harlot  Rahab  received  und 
secreted  tlie  spies  of  the  Israelites,  for  wUich  she  waa  nfterwardii 
rewarded.  There  Elijah  and  EUslia  perform(}ii  utaay  miracles  ; 
ZoceheuB  eutertaincd  our  Lord  ;  and  BartimiBus  wils  restored  to 
Right.  The  Patriarchs  aften  pitched  their  tents  in  the  plain, 
and  it  wna  the  scene  of  some  sanguinary  battles.  The  casllo 
and  village  lie  on  the  northern  bank  of  the  Wady  Kelt,  a  rapid 
torreol,  at  about  two  miles'  distance  from  the  place  where  it 
issues  front  the  deep  gorge  of  the  mountains.  This  may, 
possibly,  be  the  brook  Cheril/),  where  Elijah  hid  himself,  and 
was  fed  by  ravens.  " 

At  some  distance  fVom  Jericho,  nearer  the  Jordan,  there  ia  a 
beautiful  fountain  of  pure  water,  enclosed  by  a  circular  wall, 
five  feet  deep,  and  surrounded  by  a  fine  grove  of  willows,  some 
old  and  large  ;  the  Arab  name  is  Ain-Hajta.  In  the  vicinity 
are  the  ruins  of  one  of  the  many  convents  which  once  existed 
in  the  plain  of  Jericho.     Along  the  foot  of  the  mountain  are 


•  Frequent  nuntiini  ib  mfttle  oT  Jmclw  in  IIolj  Writ.  U  wm  tho  Bnt 
dly  token  ftum  the  C«u»aiiil«  bj  Joeliua,  who  rased  it  to  the  groiuul,  and 
ilenuuni-'nl  n  d-Tcro  cutm  upon  the  ponon  who  thoulil  rebiulil  it,  Thia 
mine  «u  littmll;  ruUUInl  Id  the  An'jt  of  Ahttb  ujion  Hiel,  Iho  Betlielid!,  by 
whom  the  cilj  wu  rebuilt,  (1  King«  itu.  34.)  On  the  diatribullon  of  the 
bmd  into  tribes,  it  fell,  by  lot,  to  that  of  Benjamin,  and  wu  one  of  tbo  dtia 
«Iippoprinled  to  the  Prirat*  and  Lcvites,  twelie  tliouaand  of  whom  lired 
witbiD  itu  wan*.  It  wu  nlso  distinguished  for  the  echoob  nf  the  prophets 
that  wero  »tslili«b«l  Uum.  Id  the  litnc  of  our  Sniiuur,  Jericho  yiddod 
onl(  to  Jenuulelu  fur  its  sixe,  and  the  nu^'flcimn  of  its  bmldingi,  Mnrc 
Juxlonj,  in  tlu^  mtniTngiiim)  of  liis  Ioto  for  the  bcsuljAil  Queni  of  Rgvjit, 
pmroted  to  iier  t]H>  wIioIe  tfrritor^r  of  Jeriehn.  Tespasian,  in  the  couth-  of 
ibe  aanguiunrj  war,  which  ho  pro9tvut(<il  in  Juihcn,  nuod  its  waUs,  and  put 
lu  inhablUati  to  the  sword.  Bcbuilt  b;  Adrian  in  tho  138th  year  of  our 
MBl,  it,  WW  doomud,  at  na  distuil  era,  to  ei)>oniairu  nw  diaaalen.     It  «>■ 

d  by  thx  Cliriilian*,  wlio  laailii  it  the  sw  of  a  bialiop ;  bul  in  tho  ' 
fccmtur;  it  KU  iltiaU}'  crerthrowu  bjr  tlip  lufidele,  and  hu  not  ainoe  ' 
1  il>  mill*.  In  the  whole  coOTBe  of  lur  tra»eLi,  t  do  not  reeol- 
■re  i*iwn  hunuui  beings  mon  uiiierably  lodged,  or  bearing  ou 
duir  pman*  grmter  cvideuoc  uf  abjeet  misBFf,  thsu  what  I  obHTVed  in  the 
iirpt<d)(d  OiTuiianle  oJ  the  site  of  Jcfii'ho." — Soiimon'iPalettiaeaad  S^ria, 
ToL  i.,  p.  176. 
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found,  also,  the  ruins  of  several  aqueducts,  and  on  the  track 
A'oni  Jericho  to  Jerusalem  is  seen  an  immense,  open,  shallow 
reservoir,  670  feet  long,  and  490  feet  wide.  There  are  manj 
other  vestiges  of  buildings,  and  some  tumuli,  but  thej  consist 
chiefly  of  small,  unhewn  stones,  evidently,  therefore,  of  Sara- 
cenic construction,  and  very  few  large  hewn  stones  are  to  be 
found.  On  the  road  to  Bethel  is  another  large  and  fine  fountain 
of  the  purest  water,  called  Ain-Dtdky  flowing  copiously  down 
towards  the  plain. 

Banks  of  the  Jordan. — The  Jordan  is  about  seven  miles 
distant  from  Jericho  ;  it  has  a  double,  and  in  some  places  a  triple 
embankment,  the  water  rising  sometimes,  in  spring,  after  heavy 
rains  and  the  melting  of  the  snows  of  Hermon,  over  the  lower 
banks  ;  there  are  generally  along  its  course  deep  thickets  of  the 
graceful  willow,  (Salix  Scusaf  and  Vitex  Agnus  CastusJ, 
Acacias,  Tamarisks,  oleanders,  wild  grasses,  thorns,  bulrushes, 
and  the  common  cane ;  ''They  shall  spring  up  as  among  the  grass, 
as  willows  by  the  water-courses."*  These  thickets  are  alluded 
to  in  Scripture,  and  were  formerly  inhabited  by  wild  beasts  ; 
they  are  still  the  refuge  of  wolves,  jackals,  and  ounces. 
''Behold,"  says  Jeremiah,  "he  shall  come  up  like  a  lion  from  the 
swelling  of  Jordan  against  the  habitation  of  the  strong  ;''-|' 
they  existed  in  the  days  of  Elisha,  for,  "  when  they  came  to 
Jordan,  they  cut  down  wood,"J  and  the  prophet  caused  the  axe- 
head,  which  had  fallen  into  the  stream,  to  rise  miraculously 
to  the  surface.  The  average  breadth  of  the  river  opposite 
Jericho  is  about  a  hundred  feet ;  its  depth  varies  from  ten  to 
twenty  feet.  There  are  a  few  places  fordable  when  the  water 
is  very  low,  but  it  is  seldom  the  horses  are  not  obliged  to  swim  ; 
the  only  shallow  fords,  about  three  feet  deep,  are  near  the  Lake 
of  Tiberias.  The  bed  of  the  Jordan  is  of  sandy  clay,  and  the 
banks  are  generally  precipitous.  The  stream  is  so  rapid,  that 
the  most  expert  swimmer  cannot  stem  it,  but  is  carried  down 
by  it  The  water  is  muddy,  and  of  a  yellowish  colour,  being 
mixed  with  clay  ;  but  its  flavour  is  very  soft,  and  it  is  light  of 
digestion  ;  its  muddy  colour  was,  probably,  referred  to  when 

*  Isa.  xliv.  4.  t  Jcr.  xlix.  19.  J  2  Kings  vi.  4,  5. 
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Nanmiin  asked,  "Are  not  Abona  and  Pliarpar,  rivers  of  Da* 
magcus,  better  than  tM  tlie  waters  of  I^raul  ?  i/iay  I  not  wash 
in  them  and  be  clean  ?  "  • 

Vallet  of  El-Giiok. — From  the  Lake  of  Tiberias  to  the 
plain  of  Jericho,  the  Joi'dan,  which  is  the  largest  river  of 
Palestine,  tuna  through  a  great  valley,  called  El-Ghor;  there 
ia  verdure  along  the  lower  banks  of  the  river  ;  but  the  higher 
level  of  the  valley,  being  scantily  watered  by  tributary  streams, 
and  parched  by  tbe  heat,  is,  with  few  exceptions,  destitute  of 
regelatioD,  and  presents  n  barren,  insalubrious  desert  ;  the  I 
breadth  of  the  valley,  in  some  places,  is  about  twelve  or  fifteen  1 
niiles,  while,  at  others,  it  is  very  narrow :  the  mountains,  on  I 
each  side,  are  generally  rugged  and  sterile  ;  those  on  the  east, 
consist  of  the  Abarim,  or  Moabite  range,  with  Nebo,  or  Fisgah, 
overlooking  the  valley  ;  and,  on  tbe  west,  are  the  mountains  of 
Judaaa.  The  plains  of  Moab  and  Gileod,  on  the  eastern  bank, 
ore,  in  general,  more  productive  than  those  of  Galilee  and 
Jadica  on  the  western,  where  the  soil  ia,  "in  many  places, 
encrasled  with  salt,  having  small  heaps  of  a  white  powder,  like 
sulphnr,  scattered,  at  short  intervals,  over  its  surface. "-j-  There 
is  reason  to  suppose  that  the  overflowings  of  the  river  were 
greater  in  ancient  time  than  now  ;  this  may,  portly,  be 
accounted  for  fay  the  increased  depth  of  the  channel.  The 
banks  of  this  venerated  stream,  the  eastern  border  of  the  Pro- 
mised Land,  arc  hallowed  by  many  interesting  associations.  It 
was  here  "Lot  lifted  up  his  eyes,  and  beheld  oil  tho  plain  of 
Jordan,  that  it  was  well  watered  everywhere,  before  the  Lord 
destroyed  Sodom  and  Gomorrah,  even  as  the  garden  of  the 
Lord,  like  the  land  of  Egypt,  as  thou  comest  unto  Zoar."J 
Bat  these  plains,  of  old  so  populous,  when  trodden  by  Abraham 
and  Lot,  and  where  they  received  angels'  visits,  are  now  only 
inhabited  by  a  few  wild,  wandering  Arabs. 

The  exact  locality  where  tbe  waters  were  miraculously 
M  driven  back,"$  to  afford  a  passage  for  the  Israelites,  cannot 
be  wcGrtaincd ;  it  ii  known,  only,  that  this  wonderful  event 

•  2  King*  T.  13.  t  I*""'  Bobinson'*  "Biblionl  Stsoan^hee." 

X  Oral.  xiii.  10. 

{  "  VHut  wirA  Hias,  O  thou  •««,  th>t  thou  OsiAal  ?  ibou  Jordan,  that 
thflu  mux  AnsKm  l<nok?  "     (V.,  CXJT.  S.) 
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took  place,  right  agahut  Jericho,  But  the  monks  have,  as 
usual,  divined  the  place,  and  pretend  it  was  near  the  supposed 
site  of  Gilgal;  thej  have  built  there  a  convent,  dedicated  to  St. 
John  the  Baptist,  and  set  up  twelve  stones  ! !  No  traces,  how- 
ever, of  Gilgal  have  ever  been  discovered.  The  most  accurate 
explanation  of  the  circumstances  attending  the  passage  of  the 
Israelites  has  been  given,  as  follows,  bj  Dr.  Robinson  : — 

"  The  waters  that  came  down  from  above)  stood,  and  rose  up  upon 
a  heap  ....  and  those  that  came  down  towards  the  sea  .... 
failed,  and  were  cut  off;  and  the  people  passed  over  right  against 
Jericho.*  That  is,  the  waters  above  being  held  back,  those  below 
flowed  off,  and  left  the  channel  towards  the  Dead  Sea  dry ;  so  that  the 
people,  amounting  to  more  than  two  millions  of  souls,  were  not  con- 
fined to  a  single  point,  but  could  pass  over  any  part  of  the  empty 
channel,  directly  from  the  plains  of  Moab  towards  Jericho.'' f 

This  wonderful  intervention  of  God  towards  the  accomplish- 
ment of  his  promise  to  his  people  was  followed  by  other  visible 
displays  of  his  power,  in  their  favour,  no  less  remarkable ;  for 
the  walls  of  Jericho  were  laid  prostrate  at  the  sound  of  the 
trumpets  and  at  the  voices  of  the  multitude  on  the  seventh  day, 
and  the  city  was  given  up  to  the  Israelites  for  utter  destruc- 
tion, onlj  Rahab  the  harlot,  and  her  household,  being  saved. 
The  citj  of  Ai,  near  Jericho,  of  which  no  traces  exist,  was 
subjected  to  a  similar  fate,  after  God*3  displeasure  had  been 
removed,  by  Achan  and  all  his  household  being  stoned  to  death, 
for  having  violated  the  strict  prohibition  which  the  Israelites 
had  received,  not  to  take  any  of  the  cuxursed  property  of  the 
Canaanites.^ 

The  waters  of  this  rapid  stream  were  again  miraculously 
divided,  on  Elijah  striking  them  with  his  mantle,  in  order  to 
enable  him  and  Elisha  to  pass  over,  shortly  before  his  trans- 
lation to  heaven  in  a  chariot  of  fire — and  the  miracle  was 
repeated  the  same  day,  by  Elisha,  on  striking  the  waters  again 
with  Elijah's  mantle,  which  had  fallen  upon  him. 

An  event  equally  memorable,  and,  to  the  Christian,  more 
deeply  interesting,  was  the  baptism  of  our  blessed  Saviour,  by 
St.  John,  when  the  heavens  were  opened,  and  the  Spirit  of 

•  Josh,  iii  16.  f  Dr.  Robinson's  BibUcal  lUajcarches,  vol  ii,  p.  267. 

X  Josh,  vi  7,  8. 
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God  descended,  like  a  dove,  and  lighted  upon  Him ;  and  lo,  a 
voice  from  heaven  saying,  "  This  is  my  beloved  Son,  in  whom  I 
am  well  pleased."^  The  pilgrims  come  annually,  in  large 
crowds,  protected  by  troops,  for  the  pur|>ose  of  bathing  in  the 
stream  where  Christ  was  baptized — they  usually  carry  away 
staffs  of  the  willow  that  grows  on  the  banks,  after  dipping  them 
in  the  river. 

WILDERNESS   OF    EN-GEDI. 

With  the  exception,  however,  of  the  fertile  plain  of  the 
Jordan,  the  whole  of  these  extensive  regions  present  as  wild  and 
desolate  an  aspect  as  it  is  possible  to  conceive ;  "  the  highways 
lie  waste,  and  the  wayfaring  man  ceaseth,"  not  a  living 
creature,  or  anything  indicating  the  habitation  of  man,  is  met 
with.  The  roads  have  been,  at  all  times,  greatly  infested  with 
robbers,  and  this  was  most  appropriately  chosen  by  our  Saviour 
as  the  scene  of  the  instructive  parable  of  the  good  Samaritan. 
The  following  brief  description,  extracted  chiefly  from  Chateau- 
briand, contains  a  lively  picture  of  the  wild  and  singular  scenery 
of  these  districts. 

The  surface  is  broken  only  by  deep  and  dreary  glens,  hemmed 
in  by  precipices,  so  lofty  as  to  exclude  the  sun  ;  the  chalky 
summits  of  the  rocks,  rent  as  by  a  convulsion,  shoot  into  a 
thousand  fantastic  shapes.  Their  sides  are  perforated  by 
deep  caves,  which  served  as  a  retreat  to  the  saints  and  pro- 
phets of  the  Old  Testament,  and  to  the  Christians  of  the  middle 
ages.  Every  spot  here  recals  some  of  the  great  events  of  sacred 
history.  Extraordinary  appearances  proclaim  a  land  teeming 
with  miracles :  the  burning  sun,  the  towering  eagle,  the  barren 
fig-tree  ;  all  the  poetry,  all  the  pictures  of  Scripture  are  here. 
Every  name  commemorates  a  mystery  ;  every  grotto  proclaims 
the  future  ;  every  hill  re-echoes  the  accents  of  a  prophet.  God 
himself  has  spoken  in  these  regions  :  dried-up  rivers  ;  riven 
rgcks;  half-open  sepulchres,  attest  the  prodigy;  the  desert 
still  appears  mute  with  terror,  and  you  would  imagine  it  had 
never  presumed  to  interrupt  the  silence,  since  it  had  heard  the 
awful  voice  of  the  Eternal. 

Mount  Quarantana. — On  the  borders  of  the  plain  there 

•  Iklatt.  iii  16, 17. 
C   C 
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is  a  high  mountain,  difficult  of  ascent,  bare  of  vegetatioD, 
and  verj  much  rent,  which  tradition  points  oat  as  the  one 
where  Christ  fasted  forty  dajB,  and  was  tempted  hy  the  devil ; 
and  from  the  top  of  which  Satan  showed  Him  all  the  kingdoms 
and  glory  of  this  world.^  A  chapel  has  been  erected  on  its 
highest  point,  and  there  are  cav^es  in  its  sides  excavated  bj  llie 
holy  men  and  hermits  of  the  middle-ages,  where  many  sought  a 
refuge  from  persecution,  f  and  others  were  accustomed  to  keep 
Lent ;  it  is  on  this  account,  the  mountain  received  the  name  of 

QUARAXTANA. 

The  Monastery  of  St.  Saba,  rising  perpendicularly  from 
the  ravine  of  the  Brook  Kedron,  appears  in  the  heart  of  this 
desolate  region.  Once  the  refuge  of  the  saints  of  the 
wilderness,  it  is  now  a  scene  of  complete  monastic  sednsion. 
In  continual  danger  from  the  surrounding  tribes  of  Arabs,  it 
has  less  the  aspect  of  a  convent,  than  of  a  fortress,  the  abode  of 
some  ruthless  crusader ;  one  of  the  fathers,  by  turns,  walks  his 
nightly  rounds  on  the  top  of  the  towers. 

It  was  among  the  wild  and  strong  fastnesses  of  En-gedi, 
that  David  concealed  himself  against  the  persecutions  of  Saul ; 
and  Saul,  when  pursuing  David,  having  retired  for  rest  to  one 
of  their  deep,  natural  caverns,  during  the  heat  of  the  day, 
David,  who  was  hid  with  hb  followers  in  its  recesses,  cut  off  the 
skirt  of  his  royal  master's  robe,  while  asleep,  generously  sparing 
his  lifc4  The  allied  armies  of  the  Moabites  and  Ammonites 
encamped  also  in  En-gedi,  when  they  came  forth  against 
Jchoshaphat.  §  In  the  direction  of  the  monastery  of  St.  Saba 
stands  a  lonely  mosque,  called  Nehhi  Mousa  (the  Prophet  Moses)^ 
which  is  held  in  great  veneration  by  the  Moslems,  who  affirm,  in 
opposition  to  the  plainest  testimony  of  Sacred  History,||  that 
Moses  was  buried  there.  It  contains  a  catafalque  of  MoseSy 
gorgeously  covered  with  green  silk,  enriched  with  gold  orna- 
ments, and  is  visited  by  pilgrims  in  great  numbers  from  all 
parts  of  the  Turkish  empire. 

Many  birds  of  prey   are  seen   in   these   desolate  r^ons, 

•  Matt.  iv.  1,  12. 

t  They  "  wandered  in  deserts,  and  in  mountains,  and  in  dena  and  oaves  of 
the  earth."     (Ueb.  xi.  38.) 

X  1  Bam.  xxiy.  4.  §  2  Chron.  xx.  2.  ||  Deut.  xxxiv.  6. 
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especially  the  eagle,  hawk,  raven,  crane,  and  stork ;  but  there 
are  very  few  of  any  other  species. 

THE   DEAD   SEA. 


(( 


The  Dead  Se^  was  anciently  called,  "Sea  of  the  Plain," 

Salt  Sea,"  "  East  Sea  ;**  and  by  Josephus,  and  the  Greek  and 
Roman  writers,  "  Lacus  Asphaltites,"  that  is,  bituminous  lake, 
on  account  of  the  bitumen  found  in  its  waters. 

The  bed  and  shores  of  the  Dead  Sea  are  evidently  formed 
by  the  crater  of  an  immense  extinct  volcano,  by  which  Sodom, 
Gomorrah,  Admah,  and  Zeboim,  the  cities  of  the  rich  vale  of 
Siddim  (compared  in  Scripture  to  the  garden  of  Paradise)  were 
swallowed  up  at  the  bidding  of  the  Almighty,  for  the  punish- 
ment of  their  dreadful  wickedness.  Evidences  of  volcanic 
action  are  seen  in  several  parts  of  the  valley  of  the  Jordan, 
especially  around  the  Lake  Tiberias,  and  along  the  banks  of 
the  Jordan  in  the  Jaulan  district,  where  masses  of  basalt, 
pumice,  lava,  and  sulphur  are  found.  The  earthquakes  to 
which  these  regions  are  exposed,  and  the  hot  mineral  springs 
which  they  supply,  are  undoubted  indications  of  the  existence  of 
that  deep-seated  subterraneous  heat,  to  which  volcanoes  chiefly 
owe  their  origin.  That  the  cities  were  not  overthrown  by  a 
simple  earthquake,  is  also  confirmed  by  the  scriptural  narrative, 
where  it  is  said,  that  Abraham  got  up  early  in  the  morning, 
and  "  looked  towards  Sodom  and  Gomorrah,  and  toward  all  the 
land  of  the  plain,  and  beheld,  and,  lo,  the  smoke  of  the  country 
went  up  as  the  smoke  of  a  furnace."* 

The  water  of  the  Dead  Sea  contains  one-fourth  of  its  weight 
in  a  hundred  of  saline  ingredients,  in  a  state  of  perfect  desicca- 
tion. It  is  also  impregnated  with  other  mineral  substances, 
especially  with  bitumen,  which  often  floats  on  its  surface,  in 
large  masses ;  it  is  most  probably  cast  up  from  the  bottom  by 
volcanic  action,  and  is  recorded  to  have  been  seen,  after  earth- 
quakes, in  masses  resembling  small  islands.  Considerable 
quantities  of  wood,  and  other  vegetable  matter^  are  found  cast 
on  the  shores,  by  the  great  buoyancy  of  the  water,  in  which 
it  is  difficult  to  swim,  the  feet  being  buoyed  up  to  a  level  with 

•  Oen.  xix.  28. 
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the  head.     Its  specific  gravity  is  to  that  of  distilled  water, 
1,212  to  1,000,  and  greater,  therefore,  than  that  of  any  other 
water  known.* 

Josephus  relates,  that  some  slaves  thrown  in  with  their 
hands  tied  behind  them,  by  order  of  Vespasian,  all  floated. 
Modem  travellers  have  floated  in  its  waters  without  moving, 
and  were  able  to  read  a  book,  or  sleep ;  and  a  horse,  having 
been  driven  in  on  one  occasion,  did  not  sink,  but  floated  on  his 
back,  violently  throwing  his  legs  upwards.  Ai\er  bathing,  the 
skin  feels  glutinous,  hot,  and  uncomfortable.  Owing  to  its 
great  weight,  the  water  is  not  so  easily  disturbed,  and  raised 
into  waves  by  the  wind,  as  is  the  ocean ;  no  white  foam  plays 
on  the  pebbles  of  its  shores  ;  it  glitters  like  molten  lead,  and 
is  a  sea  of  petrifaction ;  the  water  is  slightly  greenish,  and 
things  seen  through  it,  appear  as  if  seen  through  oil. 

The  Dead  Sea  is  situated  between  two  very  precipitous  ranges 
of  bare  limestone  mountains,  of  which  those  on  the  eastern  or 
Aiabian  side  are  the  loftiest.  The  deep  and  wide  chasm,  or 
cauldron  of  the  rent  earth  between  them,  contains  the  waters  of 
the  sea  ;  and  their  barren,  rugged  sides,  cast  a  dark  and  gloomy 
shade  over  its  surface.  The  shores  are  rocky,  or  consist  of  a 
bank  of  pebbles,  covered  with  a  whitish  crust  of  salt ;  and  all 
objects,  after  lying  some  time  in  the  water,  become  covered  with 
a  saline  incrustation  ;  pieces  of  sulphur  are  also  seen  upon  them. 


The  foUowing  is  the  analysis 

of  the  water  :— 

- 

Chloride  of  Calcium           ....        3-2141 

„      of  Magnesium 

11-7734 

Bromide  of         „ 

01303 

Chloride  of  Potassium 

1-6738 

„      of  Sodium 

7^77 

„      of  Manganese 

02117 

„      of  Aluminum 

0.0696 

„      of  Ammonium 

0-0075 

Sulphate  of  Lime  . 

0-0527 

24-5898 

W  ater            ,...•, 

75-4602 

100 

The  proportion  of  saline  matter  is  rather  less  in  the  rainy  season. 
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Considerable  quantities  of  bitumen  are  found  in  the  rocks 
along  the  shores,  and  could,  no  doubt,  be  dug  out ;  it  is  now 
exported  and  sold,  for  embalming  bodies.  The  slime-pits  into 
which  the  Kngs  of  Sodom  and  Gomorrah  fell,  were  probably 
bituminous  wells.  The  large  proportion  of  saline  and  bitu- 
minous matter  contained  in  the  water,  renders  it  incapable  of 
supporting  animal  or  vegetable  life ;  but  the  exhalations  of 
the  lake  are  not,  as  represented  by  some  writers,  pestiferous, 
salt  water  being,  on  the  contrary,  antiseptic.  The  sickliness 
of  the  inhabitants  is  the  result  of  the  ague  produced  by  the 
marshes  existing  on  the  shores,  and  of  the  excessive  heat  of 
summer. 

The  small  shell-fish  mentioned  by  some  travellers,  had  evidently 
been  carried  down  by  the  current  of  the  Jordan.  No  basalt  or 
lava  is  found,  but  only  the  black,  shining  bituminous  stone, 
called  stink-stone,  because  it  emits  a  smell  of  sulphur  when 
rubbed,  and  ignites  in  the  fire  ;  it  is  white  on  the  surface,  but 
black  when  broken,  and  is  used  for  making  trinkets ;  lumps  of 
nitre  are  occasionally  seen.  At  the  southern  extremity,  is  a 
long,  low  mountain,  consisting  mostly  of  rock  salt,  too  bitter 
for  cooking,  and  called  vsdum,  which  may  bring  to  recollec- 
tion the  transformation  of  Lot's  wife  into  a  pillar  of  salt,  for 
her  disobedience  to  the  command  of  God.  There  are  some 
hot,  brackish  springs  on  the  shores,  but  only  two  of  sweet 
water,  at  AiN  Jidy,  and  on  the  peninsula  of  the  eastern  shore. 
Not  a  trace  of  vegetation,  nor  a  patch  of  verdure  is  to  be 
found  anywhere  but  in  the  two  last-mentioned  spots,  except 
some  canes  and  reeds  near  the  salt-marshes ;— all  is  death- 
like sterility ;  not  a  living  creature  is  seen,  because  the 
smallest  bird  would  not  find  a  blade  of  grass  for  its  sustenance. 
The  scenery  is  thus  awfully  wild  and  sublime,  presenting  a 
vivid  picture  of  the  grim,  terrific  abode  of  eternal  death. 
"  Everything  here  announces,"  says  Chateaubriand,  "  the 
country  of  a  reprobate  people,  and  seems  to  breathe  the  horror 
and  incest  of  Ammon  and  Moab." 

The  length  of  the  Dead  Sea  is  about  thirty-nine  geographical 
miles,  and  its  breadth  about  nine  or  ten  such  miles ;  all  attempts 
to  fathom  its  depths  have  hitherto  failed.     Its  depression  below 
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the  level  of  the  Mediterranean,  as  well  as  that  of  the  entire  Tallej 
of  the  Jordan,  is  about  500  English  feet,  which  is  the  greatest 
geographical  depression  jet  known.*  When  the  rays  of  the 
burning  son  have  been  reflected  from  the  barren,  heated  rocka^ 
during  the  long  days  of  summer,  the  climate  becomes  as 
intensely  hot  as  that  of  the  tropics.  It  is  probable  there  exists 
some  deep,  subterraneous  outlet  for  its  waters,  since  mere 
evaporation  could  never  carry  off  the  constant  large  influx  of 
water  it  receives  from  the  Jordan,  and  other  lesser  streams. 
The  great  depth  of  the  bed  of  the  sea,  precludes  all  idea  of 
the  possibility  of  ever  discovering  any  traces  of  the  buried 
cities. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  a  lake  existed  in  the  valley  before 
the  destruction  of  the  cities,  though  probably  of  smaller  dimen* 
sions,  and  that  it  was  enlarged  to  its  present  size,  by  the  great 
volcanic  convulsion  which  engulphed  the  guilty  cities.  The 
bed  of  the  sea  now  consists  of  two  distinct  basins  separated  bj 
a  ridge  of  rocks,  which  is  forded  by  the  natives  when  the  water 
is  very  low ;  the  southern  basin  was  in  all  likelihood  the  site  of 
the  four  cities;  that  of  Zoab,  which  is  accurately  known  at 
this  day,  is  not  far  from  the  southern  extremity  of  this  basin* 
On  the  eastern  shore,  there  is  a  rocky  peninsula  projecting  into 
the  SCO,  and  a  second  ford  has  been  noticed  by  some  travellers. 
A  spring  of  sweet  water  flows  on  the  peninsula,  and  is  surrounded 
by  vegetation. 

The  beautiful  fountain  of  Ain  Jidy,  En-gediy  is  reached  from 
Carmel,  near  Hebron,  by  a  very  wild,  steep,  and  narrow  moun- 
tainous pass ;  the  road  in  some  places  being  cut  in  zig-zags, 
on  the  precipitous  sides  of  the  mountain.  The  fountain  bsnes 
forth  from  the  rocks,  at  once  a  large,  pure,  and  tepid  stream, 
about  400  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea ;  it  flows  rapidly  down 
the  side  of  the  declivity  towards  the  sea,  its  course  being  traced 
by  a  thicket  of  luxuriant  trees  and  shrubs  :  wherever  the 
water  reaches,  there  is  rich  vegetation.  The  trees  and  plants 
are  those  of  the  climate  of  Egypt.  The  side  of  the  hill  was 
once  terraced   for    cultivation,   and   near    the    foot    are    the 

*  Some  calculations  make  the  depreuion  above  1,800,  but  this  aeemi 
improbable. 
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nuns  of  the  town  of  En-gedi ;  a  rich  plain  descends  gradually 
for  half  a-mile  to  the  shore,  covered  with  gardens,  chiefly 
of  cncnmhers,  and  a  few  traces  of  ruins ;  innumerable  birds 
are  heard  singing,  and  birds  of  prey  seen  hovering  above 
the  diff.  At  some  distance  south,  is  observed  a  large 
ruin  on  a  pyramidal  diflf,  rising  immediately  from  the  sea, 
called  Sebbehf  which  is  supposed  to  be  the  site  of  the 
eelebrated  fortress  of  Masada,  built  by  Judas  Maccabeus, 
and  strengthened  by  Herod  the  Great,  as  a  place  of  refuge 
for  himself.  He  built  there  also  a  splendid  palace,  and 
laid  up  immense  treasures ;  but  these  fell  into  the  hands  of 
robbers,  who  took  the  place  by  stratagem.  After  the  destruc- 
tion of  Jerusalem,  Josephus  rdates,  that  the  fortress  of  Masada 
being  besieged  by  Flavius  Silva,  the  garrison,  nearly  1,000 
strong,  were  persuaded  by  their  leader  Eleazar,  to  devote  them- 
selves to  self-destruction ;  having  chosen  ten  men  to  massacre 
all  the  rest,  960  persons,  including  women  and  children,  were 
slain,  and  only  two  women  and  five  boys  escaped.  This  was 
the  last  terrible  act  of  the  frightful  Jewish  tragedy. 

The  "  Valley  of  Salt,"  mentioned  in  Scripture,  where  the 
Israelites,  under  David ^  and  Amaziah,f  gained  victories  over 
the  Edomites,  was  no  doubt  at  the  foot  of  Usdum,  as  was  also 
the  "  city  of  salt,"  named  with  "  En-gedi  *'  among  the  cities  in 
the  desert  of  Judah.:|:  Galen  calls  the  salt,  gathered  round 
the  Dead  Sea,  "  Sodom  salt,"  from  the  mountain,  named  Sodom, 
near  the  lake ;  and  Usdum  may  reasonably  be  supposed 
a  corruption  of  Sodom.  The  pillar  of  salt  into  which  Lot's 
wife  was  transformed,  for  lingering  behind  her  husband,  is 
stated  in  the  Book  of  Wisdom  §  to  have  been  in  existence 
at  that  period  ;  but  the  testimony  of  Josephus,  Clement  of 
Rome,  and  Irenaeus,  appears  equally  apocryphal,  for  no  monu- 
ment of  the  kind  has  been  seen  by  other  travellers ;  and  the 
imagination  of  the  ancient  writers  may  easily  have  been 
deceived  by  some  of  the  nxasses  of  rock-salt  occasionally  found 
lying  along  the  shore.  The  ridge  of  the  Usdum  is  from  100  to 
1 50  feet  high,  and  its  length  about  five  geographical  miles.     The 

•  1  Cliron.  xviil  12.  f  2  Cliron.  xxv.  11. 

t  Josh.  XT.  61,  62.  §  Wisdom  x.  7. 
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Structure  of  the  mountain  consists  of  pure  rock-salt,  with  inter- 
vening layers  of  chalk,  limestone,  or  marl,  so  that  its  surface 
has  the  appearance  of  conmion  rock ;  but  large  masses  of  pure, 
crystallized  salt,  washed  down  by  the  rain,  are  seen  hanging 
like  icicles,  in  the  numerous  deep  fissures  of  the  rock.  There 
are  also  caverns,  penetrating  far  into  the  centre  of  the 
mountains,  the  sides  of  which  exhibit  thick  strata  of  fossil- 
salt,  exactly  as  is  the  case  in  the  salt  mountains  of  the 
Tyrol,  near  Salzburg.  Numerous  torrents,  strongly  im- 
pr^nated  with  salt,  run  during  the  rainy  season,  from  the 
caverns  and  fissures  of  the  mountain  into  the  lake,  and 
there  can  be  no  doubt,  that  the  intense  saline  quality  of 
its  water  is  caused  by  the  large  quantities  of  salt  water  that 
have  thus  been  annually  flowing  into  it  for  ages.  The  shore 
about  Usdum  is  covered  with  large  masses  of  rock-salt,  that 
have  fallen  from  the  rugged  cliifs  of  the  mountain.^ 

It  may  be  well  to  add,  that  the  conjecture  of  the  waters  of  the 
Jordan  having,  at  some  former  period,  flown  by  the  channel  of 
the  wild  desert  plain,  or  Valley  Arabah,  into  the  Red  Sea,  is 
completely  disproved,  by  the  fact  of  the  great  depression  of  the 
Jordan  below  the  level  of  the  sea  ;  and,  moreover,  that  all  the 
mountain  streams,  in  the  barren  region  of  Arabah,  run  in  a 
northern  direction  to  the  Dead  Sea.  The  name  of  Arabah 
is  applied  in  Scripture  to  the  whole  valley  of  the  Jordan, 
or  "  Ghor,"  as  far  as  Tiberias. 

UETHLEHEM. 

Bethlehem  is  situated  about  six  miles  south  from  Jerusalem  ; 
the  road  first  crosses  the  fertile  valley  of  Rephaim,  after  which  the 
country  ia  rather  stony  and  barren.  About  half-way,  the  Greek 
convent,  Mar-Elias,  is  reached  ;  in  its  vicinity  there  is  a  well, 
reported  by  tradition  to  be  the  one  in  which  the  wise  men  from 
the  East,  when  on  their  way  to  visit  the  new-lx)rn  "  King  of 
the  Jews,"  saw  their  guiding-star,  which  they  had  lost  sight  of, 
reflected,  "  and  they  rejoiced  with  exceeding  great  joy.**f  This 
well  may  be  the  fountain  of  Ncphtokah^  mentioned  in  Joshua 
XV.  9.      The  convent  has  been   named  Elijah,   because  it  is 

•  Dr.  Robinson,  voL  u.,  Art.  "  Doad  Stti.^'  f  MaU.  ii.  10. 
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supposed  that  the  prophet,  when  fleeing  from  Jezebel,  passed 
that  way  to  Beersheba ;  and  the  monks  show,  under  a  tree, 
the  mark  pretended  to  have  been  lefl  bj  his  body,  as  he 
slept  on  the  ground.  A  ruined  tower  is  pointed  out  on 
an  eminence  to  the  west,  as  being  the  site  of  the  house  of 
Simeon  the  Just,  by  whom  the  infant  Jesus  was  blessed  in  the 
Temple ;  an  assertion  which  rests,  however,  on  no  good 
authority.  Further  on,  near  the  road,  there  is  a  small  building 
of  modem  construction,  covered  with  a  white  dome,  and  used  as  a 
mosque,  called  Rachel's  tomb ;  as  the  locality  corresponds  with 
the  Scripture  description  of  the  place  of  her  burial,  it  is  not 
improbable,  so  far  as  regards  the  site,  that  the  tradition  may  be 
correct.  The  village  of  Rama  is  seen  about  two  miles  to  the 
west,  in  a  situation  corresponding  with  that  of  ancient  Rama, 
spoken  of  by  Jeremiah,  when,  foretelling  the  massacre  of  the 
children  by  Herod,  he  said,  '*  In  Rama  was  there  a  voice  heard, 
lamentation,  and  weeping,  and  great  mourning.  Rachel  weeping 
for  her  children,  and  would  not  be  comforted,  because  they  are 
not."*  The  same  ferocious  deed  was  perpetrated  in  all  the  other 
towns  and  villages  of  that  district  of  country.-)*  Bethlehem  is 
here  first  seen  at  a  distance,  occupying  a  commanding  and 
picturesque  situation  on  the  northern  brow  of  a  steep  hill ;  the 
blasted,  barren  aspect  of  the  country  is  now  exchanged  for 
every  appearance  of  pleasing  fertility,  agreeing  with  its  name, 
Ephratah,  "  the  fruitful"  *•  But  thou,  Beth-lehem  Ephratah, 
though  thou  be  little  among  the  thousands  of  Judah,  yet  out  of 
thee  shall  he  come  forth  unto  me  that  is  to  be  ruler  in  Israel ; 
whose  goings  forth  have  been  from  of  old,  from  everlasting."  J 

On  the  south  side,  the  hill,  which  consists  of  white  limestone, 
is  steep,  rocky,  and  unproductive ;  but  in  every  other  direction 
it  presents  a  succession  of  well-cultivated  terraces,  on  which  are 
grown  the  vine,  the  olive,  the  ^q^  the  mulberry,  and  the  / 
pomegranate;  the  surrounding  country  is  also  thinly  planted 
with  olive  and  fig-trees,  and  covered  with  fields  of  barley  or 
grass,  surrounded  by  hedges,  where  flocks  of  goats  and  large- 
tailed  sheep  are  seen  grazing,  tended  by  their  keepers;  the 
country  has  thus  a  truly  pastoral  character,  reminding  one  of 

*  Jcr.  xxxi.  15.  t  Matt.  ii.  16.  %  Micah  t.  2. 
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the  shepherds  to  whom  angel  voices  announced  the  nativitj ; 
and  of  Ruth  gleaning  in  the  fields  of  Boaz.  Many  of  the  small 
watch-towers  mentioned  in  Scripture  are  also  seen  in  the 
orchards  and  vineyards.  It  is  evident,  that,  by  means  of  the 
labour  of  a  large  and  intelligent  population,  these  regions  might 
soon  be  restored  to  their  former  famed  productiveness  ;  for 
Bethlehem  signifies  ''  house  of  bread,"  in  Hebrew ;  and  Beit- 
Lahm,  '*  house  of  fiesh,"  in  Arabic. 

That  the  present  town  occupies  the  site  of  ancient  Bethlehem 
has  never  been  questioned  ;  the  distance  of  two  hours  from 
Jerusalem,  corresponds  exactly  with  the  six  Roman  miles  of 
antiquity ;  it  is,  however,  but  a  small  and  poor  place,  compared 
with  the  Bethlehem  of  Herod's  time,  and  with  the  importance 
it  had  previously  acquired  as  the  birthplace  and  ''  city  of 
David."  The  present  inhabitants,  who  number  about  3,000, 
are  all  Christians;  the  Turkish  quarter  of  the  town  having 
been  completely  destroyed,  by  order  of  Ibrahim  Pasha,  in  tlie 
rebellion  of  1834.  The  Bethlehemites  are  a  robust,  high- 
spirited  race,  who  have  never  crouched  either  to  the  Turks  or 
Arabs.  They  have  always  been  of  a  turbulent  disposition, 
living  in  frequent  strife  with  the  people  of  Hebron  and  Jerusalem ; 
their  houses  are  well  built  of  stone,  but  those  on  the  declivity 
of  the  hill  are  partly  excavated  in  the  rock ;  they  are  in  general 
more  industrious  and  thriving  than  the  people  of  other  parts  of 
Palestine,  and  in  addition  to  their  agricultural  pursuits,  are 
employed  in  carving  in  olive-wood,  mother-o'-pearl,  and  the 
fruit  of  the  dom-palm,  models  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  beads, 
crucifixes,  and  other  relics,  carried  by  the  pilgrims  to  every 
part  of  the  world. 

The  Crusaders  occupied  Bethlehem,  and  it  was  raised  in 
1110,  by  King  Baldwin,  into  an  episcopal  see,  which  was  not, 
however,  of  long  continuance.  The  Empress  Helena,  mother 
of  Constantine,  erected  a  large  church  and  convent  over  the 
alleged  cave  of  the  Nativity,  at  a  short  distance  from  the  town,  in 
a  beautiful  situation,  overlooking  the  deep,  fertile  valley  on  the 
north ;  the  building,  with  its  massive  walls  and  embattlements, 
has  the  appearance  of  an  imposing  fortress,  and  has,  in  fact,  on 
more  than  one  occasion,  served  as  a  refuge  for  the  inhabitants  of 
tlie  town  against  the  inroads  of  the  wild  Bedouin  Arabs.     The 
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portion  of  the  original  doorway  not  walled  up,  is  low  and  narrow, 
making  it  necessary  to  stoop  to  enter.  The  church  and  convent, 
though  originally  belonging  to  the  Latins,  is  now  in  the  joint 
possession  of  the  Latins,  Greeks  and  Armenians ;  and  feelings 
very  opposite  to  those  of  "peace  and  goodwill,**  have  been 
fostered  between  these  rival  sects,  in  their  attempts  to  expel  one 
another.  These  feuds  have  more  than  once  caused  angry 
discussions  between  European  powers  protecting  the  respec- 
tive sects.*  The  church  is  called  Santa  Maria  di  Bethlehem; 
its  nave  is  divided  into  aisles,  by  forty  Corinthian  pillars,  of 
one  block  of  granite,  two  feet  and  a-half  diameter,  and  eighteen 
feet  high ;  the  roof  is  of  wood,  and  the  building  was  evidently 
ne>ner  completed  ;  it  is  not  used  for  Divine  worship. 

The  alleged  place  of  the  nativity,  is  a  subterraneous  grotto, 
reached  by  a  flight  of  dark  narrow  steps,  and  receiving  no  light 
from  without,  but  illuminated  by  many  suspended  lamps, 
the  presents  of  various  Christian  princes.  The  grotto  is 
a  long,  narrow  chamber,  the  walls  of  which  are  incrusted 
with  marble,  and  partly  lined  with  silk ;  at  one  end  is  a  recess, 
occupied  by  an  altar,  inlaid  with  marble,  mosaic  work,  and 
a  border  of  silver,  and  having  a  marble  star  f  in  the  pavement, 
indicating,  as  is  asserted,  the  precise  spot  where  God  first 
appeare<l  *'  manifest  in  the  flesh."  Near  the  altar,  is  a  trough  of 
marbli*,  said  to  stand  on  the  site  of  the  manger,  in  which  Jesus 
wttR  lai<l.  In  an  opposite  recess,  is  the  place  where  the  wise 
men  of  the  East  came  to  worship ;  and  in  another  recess,  is  an 
altar  representing  the  table  on  which  they  deposited  their  gifts ; 
dei^cending  further,  a  spot  is  pointed  out»  where  Herod  ordered 

•  S»*riou<*  cont«iition»  hare  recently  occurred  at  Constantinoplp,  between 
the  n-pn^Jk-ntfttiren  of  Fmnce,  Aastria,  and  RuMia,  n^pecting  the  right  of 
poMO0i>ion  of  the  holy  places  in  Pali*8tine,  which  threaten  to  embroil  the 
Ooremment  of  the  Sultan  with  ^mo  of  thc«e  powers,  and  to  bo  the 
ocea^ion  of  a  Kuropean  war. 

t  The  following;  instance  of  tho  impious  lengths  to  which  the  rivalry 
between  the  I^tina  and  Qn^ks  is  carried,  is  mentioned  in  the  "  Land  of 
the  Morning:"— "Tlie  Onvks,  two  years  ago,  stole  away  the  large  silver 
•tar  embedded  in  the  stone,  and  inscribed,  *  Hie  de  Virgina  Maria,  natus 
est  Chrbtus.'  T\wj  came  when  tho  Latins  were  away  (so  aay  the  Latins), 
and  with  nails  and  hammers  wrcuclicd  it  away."— Zaiui  qf  the  Morning^ 
p.  139,  R«f.  U.  B.  W.  Cliurton,  M.A. 
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the  children  of  Bethlehem  to  be  murdered ;  and  in  the  convent 
above  are  shown  the  hand  of  one  of  them,  and  the  tongue  of 
another,  richly  enchased  as  holt/  relics^  in  gold  and  pearls. 

There  is  not  a  tittle  of  evidence,  beyond  the  vague  and 
unsatisfactory  surmises  of  tradition,  in  support  of  the  identity  of 
this  grotto  with  the  stable  of  the  inn  in  which  Joseph  and 
Mary  could  find  no  room.*  The  great  ignorance  and  credulity 
prevailing  in  the  primitive  ages  of  Christianity,  deprive  the 
mere  traditionary  testimony  of  the  inhabitants  of  these  localities 
of  any  weight,  unless  supported  by  collateral  evidence.  It  has 
been  advanced,  that  grottoes  in  eastern  countries  are  sometimes 
used  as  stables.  I  subjoin,  on  this  subject,  some  very  apposite 
remarks  of  Maundrell : — 

"  I  cannot  forbear  to  mention,  in  this  place,  an  observation,  which 
is  very  obvious  to  all  that  visit  the  Holy  Land,  viz.,  that  almost  all 
passages  and  histories  related  in  the  Gospel,  are  represented  by  them 
that  undertake  to  show  where  cvcr}thing  was  done,  as  having  been 
done,  the  most  of  them,  in  grottoes;  and  that,  even  in  such  cases 
where  the  condition  and  the  circumstances  of  the  actions  themselves, 
seem  to  require  sites  of  another  nature.  Thus,  if  you  would  see  the  place 
where  St.  Anne  was  delivered  of  the  blessed  Virgin,  you  ore  carried  to 
a  grotto ;  if  the  place  where  the  blessed  Virgin  saluted  Elizabeth ; 
if  that  of  the  Baptist's,  or  of  our  Soviour's  nativity ;  if  that  of  the 
Agony,  or  that  of  St.  Peter's  repentance,  or  that  where  the  apostles 
made  the  creed,  or  this  of  the  transfiguration;  all  these  places  are 
also  grottoes.  And,  in  a  word,  wherever  you  go,  you  find  almost 
everything  is  represented  as  done  underground.  Certainly  grottoes 
were  anciently  held  in  very  great  esteem,  or  else  they  could  never 
have  been  assigned,  in  spite  of  all  probability,  for  the  places  in  which 
were  done  so  many  various  actions.  Perhaps  it  was  the  hermit-way 
of  living  in  grottoes,  from  the  fifth  or  sixth  century  downward,  that 
has  brought  them  ever  since  to  be  in  so  great  reputation."  t  [The 
historical  notices  in  the  text,  show  that  this  practice  is  of  much  earlier 
date  than  is  here  assigned.] 

It  was  observed  to  us,  by  Bishop  Gobat,  that  there  are  a 
number  of  similar  grottoes  along  the  ridge  of  the  hill,  on  a  line 
with  the  convent,  and  that  it  is  much  more  probable  these 
excavations  were,  according  to  the  custom  of  tlie  times,  used  as 
places  of  sepulture.  This  pretended  grotto  of  the  Nativity  is 
to  be  ranked,  therefore,  among  the  many  impostures  of  Poper}', 
*  Luke  iL  7.  t  MaunclreU's  Journcr,  .to.,  April  I'Jth. 
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called  "pious  frauds."  It  may  be  remarked,  also,  how  com- 
pletely this  apostate  Church  contrives  to  subvert  the  lesson  of 
deep  humiliation  and  unreserved  obedience  intended  to  be  con- 
veyed by  the  circumstances  attending  our  blessed  Saviour's 
birth — by  decorating  such  a  scene  with  white  marble,  and 
adorning  it  with  blue  satin,  embi'oidered  with  silver  I !  The 
monks  show  another  subterraneous  chamber,  in  which  it  is 
affirmed,  not  improbably,  that  Jerome  lived  fifty  years,  and 
made  the  vulgate  translation  of  the  Bible  ;  his  place  of 
sepulture  is  near,  and  that,  also,  of  Eusebius,  who  assisted  him 
in  his  labours :  how  little  have  the  inmates  of  this  convent 
appreciated  their  true  value,  and  how  completely  has  the  blessed 
Word  remained  a  sealed  book  to  their  hearts  and  understand- 
ings I  The  tombs  are,  also,  pointed  out  of  the  distinguished 
Roman  lady  Paola^  and  of  her  daughter  EtUachiay  who  followed 
Jerome  to  Bethlehem,  and  founded  there,  in  the  fourth  century, 
several  religious  houses. 

Another  grotto  is  shown  as  the  scene  of  a  most  extraordinary 
legend.  It  is  averred  that  the  Virgin,  one  day,  having  taken 
shelter  in  this  grotto  from  a  shower  of  rain,  her  milk  over- 
flowed and  fell  to  the  ground,  and  that  it  left  white  marks, 
visible  to  this  day ;  that,  still  more  wonderful,  it  endued  the 
earth  with  the  power  of  bestowing  on  mothers,  who  have  no 
milk,  the  means  of  nursing  their  children,  for  which  purpose 
it  is  only  requisite  to  drink  with  faith  a  little  of  the  powder 
scraped  from  the  grotto,  and  mixed  with  water ;  the  demand  for 
this  miraculous  powder,  by  the  female  pilgrims  visiting  Bethle- 
hem is,  as  may  be  supposed,  exceedingly  great.  That  a  Church 
having  the  audacity,  authoritatively,  to  propagate  such  ridiculous 
and  disgusting  impostures,  should  have  been  allowed  to  establish 
her  dominion  over  the  largest  portion  of  Christendom,  is  a 
striking  proof  of  the  complete  fatuity  and  imbecility  in  the  dis- 
cernment of  spiritual  things,  with  which  the  mind  of  man  was 
smitten  at  the  Fall ;  and  this  state  of  spiritual  blindness  and 
deadness  further  proves  the  absolute  necessity  of  his  receiving  a 
new  infusion  of  Divine  light  and  life,  for  the  recovery  of  his 
spiritual  perceptions ;  **  for  the  things  of  God  knoweth  no  man, 
but  the  Spirit  of  God."* 

•  1  Cor.  u.  11. 
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The  mind,  sickened  with  these  superstitiouSy  monkish  exhibi- 
tions, gladly  turns  away  to  behold  the  hills  and  valleys,  which 
undoubtedly  were  the  scene  of  the  glorious  events  attending  the 
blessed  Redeemer's  nativity.  A  beautiful  and  roost  interesting 
view  of  the  whole  scenery  is  obtained  from  the  terrace-roof  of 
the  convent ;  the  fields,  the  hills,  the  rocks,  and  valleys  around, 
remain  unchanged,  and  present  the  same  aspect  as  upon  that 
glorious  night,  when — 

"  There  were  shepherds  abiding  in  the  field,  keeping  watch  over 
their  flocks  at  night.  And,  lo,  the  angel  of  the  Lord  came  upon  them, 
and  the  glory  of  the  Lord  shone  around  about  them,  and  they  were 
sore  afraid.  And  the  angel  said  unto  them,  Fear  not :  for,  behold,  I 
bring  you  good  tidings  of  great  joy,  which  shall  be  to  all  people.  For 
unto  you  is  bom  this  day,  in  the  city  of  David,  a  Saviour,  which  is  Christ 
the  Lord.  And  this  shall  be  a  sign  unto  you ;  yc  shall  find  the  babe 
wrapped  in  swaddling-clothes,  lying  in  a  manger.  And,  suddenly, 
there  was  with  the  angel  a  multitude  of  the  heavenly  hosts  praising 
God,  and  sapng,  Glory  to  God  in  the  highest,  and  on  earth  peace, 
good-will  toward  men."  • 

The  near  prospect  to  the  south,  presents  a  broad  valley  and 
low,  undulating  hills,  mostly  covered  with  pasturage ;  and  a  spot 
is  indicated,  about  a  mile  distant,  as  that  where  the  shepherds 
heard  the  heavenly  choir  singing,  "  Glory  to  God  in  the  highest, 
and  on  earth  peace,  goodwill  toward  men."  This  locality  is 
planted  with  large  olive-trees,  has  a  small  grotto-chapel  in  the 
centre,  and  is  inclosed  by  a  wall ;  there  is  nothing  improbable 
respecting  the  identity  of  the  place  ;  the  village,  supposed  to  be 
that  where  the  shepherds  lived,  lies  a  little  further  ofl^  In  the 
distance,  to  the  East,  are  the  mountains  of  Moab  and  Ammon, 
and  the  plains  of  the  Jordan ;  about  six  miles  southward,  is 
seen  the  high,  barren  hill  of  Tekoah,  which  gives  its  name  to 
the  surrounding  wilderness,  and  was  the  scene  of  the  pastoral 
life  of  the  prophet  Amos.f  To  the  south-east,  lie  the  fast- 
nesses of  En-gedi ;  a  good  view  is  also  obtained  of  the  conical 
truncated  hill,  called  the  Frank  Mountain,  supposed  to  be  the 
Beth-haccerem  of  Jeremiah :  "  Oh,  ye  children  of  Benjamin, 
gather  yourselves  to  flee  out  of  the  midst  of  Jerusalem ;  and 
blow  the  trumpet  in  Tekoah,  and  set  up  a  sign  of  fire  in  Beth- 

•  Luke  ii.  8  to  14.  f  Ainos  i.  1. 
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haecerem ;  for  evil  appeareth  out  of  the  nortb,  and  great 
destraction."*  The  mountain  is  believed  to  have  received  the 
name  of  ''Frank,**  in  consequence  of  its  occupation  bj  the 
Crusaders:  and  it  was  very  probably  the  site  of  the  citadel 
built  by  Herod,  and  named  ''Herodium;"  the  ruins  of  large 
cistern-aqueducts,  and  other  spacious  buildings,  are  still  found. 

It  was  pleasing  to  recollect,  when  gazing  upon  that  picturesque 
scenery,  that  it  was  while  wandering  with  his  flock  among  these 
beautiful  hills  and  glens,  that  the  royal  shepherd-boy  of  Israel 
learned  to  sing  the  praises  of  God.  The  same  species  of  birds 
to  which  he  probably  listened  (the  blackbird,  the  lark,  and  the 
wild  dove,  are  very  common  in  these  regions)  may  still  be 
heard  pouring  forth  their  lays  from  among  the  luxuriant  shrubs 
and  bushes  on  the  banks  of  the  mountain  streams.  To  these 
interesting  features  of  the  scenery,  the  divine  Psalmist  no 
doubt  refers  in  such  strains  as,  '*  He  sendeth  the  springs  into 

the  valleys^  which  run  among  the  hills By  them  shall 

the  fowb  of  the  air  have  their  habitation,  which  sing  among 
the  branches."  f 

It  was  probably,  also,  when  meditating  on  the  banks  of 
some  of  the  limpid  streams,  by  which  these  beautifully  verdant 
and  retired  valleys  are  watered,  that  he  was  inspired  with  such 
Psalms  as  the  twenty -third :  "  He  maketh  me  to  lie  down  in 
green  pastures,  He  leadeth  me  beside  the  still  waters.**  { 

•  Jer.  Ti.  1.  t  Ps.  «T.  10,  12. 

X  **  DaTid  Ap[>pan  to  liave  had,  almost  from  (lis  very  childhood,  the 
HuhlimiMt  takmtfl  for  poi'tr}*,  and  an  exquisite  ta8te  in  music.  His  haq), 
tlu'ri-fon*,  was  probably  his  frequmt  companion  in  tlie  field,  -vrhen  ho  exer- 
ci*ed  the  occupation  of  a  sliepherd.  And  having  experienced  the  ineetimablo 
bli*ssinfi^  of  early  conrtTsion,  be  did  not  debane  his  poetic  genius,  or  prostitute 
liis  skill  in  t)ie  harmony  of  sounds,  bj  devoting  either  of  them  to  the  con* 
ti-niptible  [>uq>os(*s  of  versified  nonsense  and  unmanly  dissipation. 

"  ^lini  I  ntid  the  eighth  Psalm,  I  form  to  rnvsi'lf  an  idea  of  David  the 
stripling,  and  I  think  I  »w  him  watching  his  flocks  in  a  suiiiuut*s  night, 
undiT  the  exi>andcd  canopy  of  the  okies.  The  air  is  stilL  Hie  heavens  are 
seivm*.  ThcmiK>n,  arrived  at  the  full,  irt  pursuing  her  majestic  silent  course. 
The  stars  (hke  pciTt^sstts  on  a  e^ironation  soli*mnity)  assume  tlieir  brightent 
rolws,  to  attimd  the  bi*autcoufl  soven'ign  of  the  night,  wliile  both  moon  and 
stars  concur  to  shed  a  soft  undazzliiig  lustrt>  on  all  the  subjacent  landsca|)c. 
David,  at  this  happy  {KTiod,  a  blameless  youth,  unpolooned  with  ambition, 
and  uiifiMcinated  by  the  witchtTaft  of  c*uurt  corruption ;  his  heart  unpolluted 
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When  leaving  Bethlehem,  we  passed  through  a  large  gate, 
which  reminded  as  of  the  place  where  Boaz  sat,  and  called  to  his 
kinsmen  passing  bv :  **  Ho,  such  a  one,  turn  aside,  sit  down  here  ;** 
then  before  ten  men,  elders  of  the  citjr,  he  redeemed  the  posses- 
sion of  Naomi,  and  received  with  it  the  hand  of  Ruth,  her 
Moabitish  step-daughter,  from  whom  descended  David.*  Less 
than  half-a-mile  from  the  gate,  there  is  a  well  covered  bj  a  porch, 
with  four  small  arches ;  its  situation  corresponds  exactly  with 
the  ^  well  thai  is  bj  the  gate  of  Bethlehem,"  mentioned  in  the 
history  of  David.  The  town  was  garrisoned  by  the  Philistines, 
while  David  lay  concealed  in  the  cave  of  AduUam,-!-  over  the 

with  luat,  and  hu  hands  undipped  in  blood ;  is  seated  on  a  rising  hillock,  or 
on  the  protuberant  root  of  some  stately  tree.  All  is  hushed.  Not  a  bough 
rustles.  Not  a  leaf  *  tivmbles  to  the  breeze.'  The  silent  flocks  are  either 
carelesslj  grazing  by  his  side,  or  slumbering  securely  at  his  feet.  The  birds 
hare  suspended  their  songs,  until  awakened  by  the  superior  sweetness  of  his 
Toice,  and  the  music  of  his  hand.  For,  charmed  with  the  loreliness  of  the 
scene,  and  rapt  by  the  Uoly  Spirit  into  a  seraphic  flame  of  exalted  derotion, 
he  has  laid  aside  his  crook — be  lias  taken  up  his  harp — and  is  transmitting 
to  the  throne  of  Gtxl,  these  grateful,  these  inexpressibly  beautiful  strains  of 
admiring  thankfuhicss :  *  When  I  consider  the  hcaTcns  the  work  of  thy 
fingers  ;  the  moon  and  stars,  which  thou  hast  ordained ;  what  is  man,  that 
thou  art  mindfid  of  him,  and  the  son  of  man  that  thou  visitest  him?*^ 
Tlien  taking  a  surrey  of  the  pleasing  objects  tliat  surrounded  him,  he  thus 
goes  on  to  sing  :  *  Thou  hast  made  him  a  little  lower  than  the  angels,  and 
hiV4t  crv^wnoil  him  with  glon*  and  honour.  Thou  madest  him  to  haye 
dominion  over  the  works  of  thy  hands  ;  thou  hast  put  all  things  under  his 
fei»t ;  nil  shtH^i  and  oxen ;  yea,  and  the  beasts  of  the  field ;  the  fowls  of  the 
nir,  and  the  Hithcs  of  the  sea,  and  whatsoever  passeth  through  the  paths  of 
the  sea.  O  Lor*l  our  Lord,  how  excellent  is  thy  name  in  all  the  earth."* 
So  warbknl  the  8wct»t  singer  of  Isnu^l,  and  thus  he  addressed  Qod  the  Son 
nlinoHt  cloven  hundrtHl  years  prior  to  his  incarnation." — (Toplady's  "  Prayers 
and  Meditations,"  p.  97.) 

•  Kuth  iv. 

t  Tlie  following  is  a  description  of  this  cave,  by  a  recent  traveller: — 
"  Afler  n  long  ride,  we  came  to  the  ancient  cave  of  Adullam,  in  the  wil<l  rocky 
Vnlli'y  of  Rephaun  j  the  only  entrance  to  which  was  100  feet  from  the 
grouixl,  high  in  tlie  cliff.  In  tliis  curious  place,  the  Psalmist  of  Israel  liveil 
for  Home  yenrn — *  David  then^fore  departed  thence,  and  escaped  to  the  cave  of 
j^iluUiuii ;  .  .  .  .  and  there  were  with  him  about  four  hundred  men.**  I  had 
broiiKlit  a  compJWK,  i*ome  candles,  and  a  great  quantity  of  string,  tocnablemeto 
ihrmul  ill*  dark  winding  passngen.     The  dragoman  Heuny  went  in  along  with 

'  r«iiliii  viil.  H,  \.  "  Psalm  viii.  5  —  9.  '  1  Sj.m.  xxii.  1,  2. 
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hill  of  Tekoah  ;  his  three  mightiest  captains  hearing  their 
rojal  master  express  an  earnest  desire  for  some  of  the  water  of 
i\^  welly  to  quench  his  intense  thirst  under  a  summer  heat, 
ventured  their  lives,  and  breaking  through  the  host  of  the 
Philistines,  "  drew  water  out  of  the  well  of  Bethlehem,  that 
was  by  the  gate,  and  brought  it  to  David;"  nevertheless,  "he 
would  not  drink  thereof,  but  poured  it  out  unto  the  Lord," 
because  it  was  "  the  blood  of  the  men,  that  went  in 
jeopardy  of  their  lives."*  The  identity  of  this  well  has  been 
questioned,  because  it  is  believed  to  derive  its  water  from  a 
deep  cistern  supplied*  by  the  aqueduct  which  conveys  water  to 
Bethlehem  and  Jerusalem,  from  the  fountain  of  the  pools  of 
Solomon.  This  docs  not  appear,  however,  a  well-founded  objec- 
tion, flince  it  is  most  likely  that  Bethlehem  was  always  sup- 
plieil  with  water  from  this  copious  fountain.  A  dry  pit  is 
shown  at  a  considerable  distance  from  the  town,  as  the  well  of 
David,  but  this  is  opposed  to  every  probability. 

The  dress  of  the  women  of  Bethlehem  is  particularly 
graceful  and  becoming,  and  most  probably  has  varied  but 
little  from  the  time  of  Naomi  and  Ruth.  The  young  women 
wear  a  light  veil  descending  on  each  side  of  the  face, 
and  closed  across  the  bosom,  but  showing  the  front  of 
a  handsome  head-dress  composed  of  strings  of  silver  coins 
plaited  in  among  the  hair,  and  hanging  down  on  the  neck 
as  a  sort  of  necklace  ;  their  robes  are  full  and  flowing,  and  usually 
n;d  or  blue  ;  those  of  the  older  women  are  dark.  The  dress  of 
the  men  consists  of  a  linen  shirt,  which  leaves  the  neck,  arms, 
and  legs  bare,  and  is  bound  round  the  loins  with  a  leather 
girdle ;  the  Iiealthy,  intelligent  look  of  the  native  youths  thus 
simply  attired,  whom  we  met,  reminded  us  of  the  shepherd- 
boy  David.  The  better  classes  have  in  addition  linen  drawers 
reaching  to  the  knee,  and  sometimes  to  the  ankle ;  strong  shoes, 

mr,  ftnd  wc  ft>un<)  nianv  birgi*  raultcd  chambers  with  dhelTcs,  and  nooks  cut 
in  the  luek,  no  doubt  for  tlio  (Hmronicnei*  of  ]>avid*s  men.  Oftim  we  had  to 
c-mwl  through  narruw  holos,  hanlU  allowing  us  room  to  pass,  and  sometimet 
to  )u*l|i  each  other  down  divp  pits.  This  cart'm  is  said  to  extend  many 
mihrs,  won  to  Ili'bron.'* — Three  Dayt  in  the  East,  lij  John  Macgregor. 
pp.  53,  :^ 

•  1  CTiron.  iL  17. 
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a  vest  of  cloth,  or  striped  silk ;  and  an  ample  doak  or  mantle ; 
thej  usually  wear  turbans.  The  above  is  the  dress  worn  bj 
both  sexes  generally,  throughout  Palestine  and  Syria,  only  f^ftt 
a  great  many  of  the  men  have  exchanged  the  turban  for  the 
Turboo^shy  or  red  skull-cap. 

IIebbon. 

It  was  our  earnest  wish  to  visit  Hebron,  as  the  town,  inde- 
pendent of  the  deep  interest  attaching  to  its  ancient  historical 
associations,  is  said  to  be  one  of  the  most  flourishing  in  Pales- 
tine, and  the  country  to  retain  much  of  its  former  beauty  and 
fertility.  Having  been  prevented,  however,  from  accomplishing 
this  excursion,  the  following  brief  account  has  been  gathered 
from  the  writings  of  other  travellers. 

Scripture  Villages. — A  number  of  villages  mentioned  in 
Scripture,  are  found  between  Bethlehem  and  Hebron.  The 
identity  of  the  sites  of  some  of  these  is  pretty  accurately 
fixed;  such  as  the  Halhul,  of  Joshua  xxv.  58,  where  there 
is  a  mosque,  called  *'the  Prophet  Jonas;"  Beit-Aiin(im,  the 
Bethanoth  of  Joshua  xv.  59 ;  Ain-ed-Dirwah,  with  a  tower  in 
the  vicinity,  called  Beit-Sur,  the  Beth'Zur  of  Joshua  xv.  58, 
the  reputed  site  of  the  baptism  of  the  eunuch,  with  the  water 
supplied  by  its  large  well.  Bereikut,  the  Berachah  of  2  Chron. 
XX.  26  ;  Jidur,  the  Gedor  of  Joshua  xv.  58.  The  modem 
Tekiia  corresponds  probably  with  the  ancient  Tekoa^  and  the 
Eltekon^  of  Joshua  xv.  58.  There  are  some  springs,  sur- 
rounded with  rich  vegetation,  which  may  be  the  upper  and 
nether  springs  sought  by  Caleb's  daughter.  South  of  Hebron, 
are  several  other  places  corresponding  with  those  mentioned  in 
Scripture ;  and  among  others,  Debir,  now  called  KirjaUi'Sepher^ 
the  city  smitten  by  Othniel,  when  he  gained  Achsah,  Caleb's 
daughter.^  The  last  valley  leading  down  to  Hebron,  is  reason- 
ably believed  to  be  tliat  of  J^schol,  from  whence  the  spies 
brought  the  splendid  fruits, f  and  which  is  still  remarkable  for 
its  great  fertility.  About  two  miles  from  the  town,  the  valley  of 
Hebron  is  entered,  still  so  beautiful  and  luxuriant  as  to  render 
it  manifest,  that  God  has  not  ceased  to  bless  the  spot  where  He 

•  Josh.  XV.  10, 17.  t  Deut.  i.  24,  25. 
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iiaed  to  meet  his  friend,  Abraham.  The  valley  is  inclosed  by 
high  hills,  well  cultivated  to  the  summit,  in  terraces,  on  the  east 
and  west. 

Hebron,  "built  seven  years  before  Zoan,  in  Egypt,"  ♦  is  called 
El'Khalilj  or  "  the  beloved,"  the  name  by  which  Abraham  is 
known  in  the  East.  It  has  about  sixteen  smaller  villages  de- 
pendant upon  its  jurisdiction,  in  which  several  tribes  of  nomadic 
Arabs  live  peacefully  under  their  tents.  The  town  is  divided 
into  four  quarters,  at  some  distance  from  one  another,  with  rich 
gardens  intervening,  which  add  to  the  beauty  of  its  aspect ; — 
tlie  ancient  quarter  round  the  cave  of  Machpelah,*-the  silk 
merchant  quarter,  inhabited  by  the  Jews, — the  Sheikh  quarter, 
and  the  Druse  quarter.  The  houses  are  well  built,  with  flat 
roofs  and  cupolas ;  the  town  is  generally  cleaner,  and  the 
inhabitants  appear  better  dressed,  and  in  easier  circumstances, 
than  is  observed  in  other  parts  of  Palestine.  The  women  wear 
ornaments  round  the  ankles,  called  anklets.  There  is  a  large 
glass  manufactory.  The  bazaars  have  a  respectable  appearance, 
and  the  business  transacted  in  them  is  considerable.  The 
population  is  reckoned  at  10,000,  of  whom  700  are  Jews,  and 
the  remainder  Mohammedans. 

The  ancient  town  is  supposed  to  have  been  built  chiefly  on 
the  hill  where  the  mosque  stands,  and  upon  which  traces  of 
ruins  are  to  be  seen ;  this  is  the  more  probable,  from  Hebron 
having  been  one  of  the  cities  of  refuge,  which  always  occupied 
hills,  in  order  to  be  seen  from  afar.  It  was  flrst  the  city  of 
Caleb,  and  then  Aaronic.  It  was  from  the  vale  of  Hebron,  that 
young  Joseph  was  sent  by  Jacob  to  visit  his  brethren,  at 
Shechem  and  Dothan :  and  David,  also,  went  to  Hebron,  by  the 
special  command  of  God.f  The  mosque  standing  over  the 
cave  of  Machpelah,  where  the  tombs  of  Abraham  and  Sarah 
are  asserted  to  be  still  in  existence,  is  not  allowed  to 
be  entered  by  Christians  or  Jews;  they  are  only  permitted 
to  look  through  a  hole  near  the  entrance,  and  to  pray  with 
their  face  toward  the  grave  of  Abraham.  The  persons  men- 
tioned in  Scripture  as  buried  in  Machpelah,  are  Abraham, 
Sarah,  Isaac,  Rebecca,  Jacob,  and  Leah.  The  mosque  is  a  large 
quadrangular    building,   with    two  minarets   at  the  opposite 

•  Numb.  ziii.  22.  f  2  Sun.  u.  1,  3. 
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corners.  The  outer  walls  are  about  sixty  feet  high,  and  sur- 
mounted by  a  battlement ;  the  building  has  the  appearance  of  a 
fort,  for  which  purpose  it  has  often  been  used.  The  lower  part 
of  the  walls  is  no  doubt  of  great  antiquity,  being  constructed  of 
yery  large  stones,  with  bevelled  edges,  according  to  the 
Phoenician  and  Hebrew  style ;  some  of  them  are  thirty-eight 
feet  long,  by  three  feet  four  inches  deep.  The  Jews  believe 
this  to  be  a  work  of  Solomon,  which  is  by  no  means  im- 
probable. The  upper  part  of  the  building  is  evidently  more 
modem.  The  interior,  now  used  as  a  mosque,  was  formerly  a 
church,  built  probably  by  the  Crusaders,  as  its  arches  are 
pointed.  The  following  description  of  the  tombs,  over  which 
the  Mohammedans  keep  so  jealous  a  watch,  is  taken  from  a 
Spanish  traveller,  who  entered  in  the  disguise  of  a  Moslem 
pilgrim : — 

**  The  sepulchres  of  Abraham  and  of  his  family  are  in  a  temple  that 
was  formerly  a  Greek  church.  The  ascent  to  it  is  by  a  large  and  fine 
staircase  that  leads  to  a  long  gallorj',  the  entrance  to  which  is  by  a 
small  court.  Towards  the  left  is  a  portico  resting  upon  square 
pillars.  The  vestibule  of  the  temple  contains  two  rooms ;  the  one  to 
the  right  contains  the  sepulchre  of  Abraham,  and  the  other  to  the  left 
that  of  Sarah.  In  the  body  of  the  church,  which  is  Gothic,  between 
two  large  pillars  on  the  right,  is  seen  a  small  house,  in  which  is  the 
sepulchre  of  Isaac,  and  in  a  similar  one  upon  the  left  is  that  of  his  wife. 
This  church,  which  has  been  converted  into  a  mosque,  has  a  meherel, 
the  tribune  for  the  preacher  upon  Fridays ;  and  another  tribune  for  the 
mucddcns,  or  singers.  On  the  other  side  of  the  court  is  another 
vestibule,  which  has  also  a  room  on  each  side.  In  that  upon  the  left 
is  the  sepulchre  of  Jacob,  and  in  that  upon  the  right  that  of  his  wife. 

"  At  the  extremity  of  the  portico  of  the  temple  upon  the  right,  is  a 
door  which  leads  to  a  sort  of  long  gallery,  that  still  ser\'es  as  a  mosque; 
from  thence  I  passed  into  another  room,  in  which  is  the  sepulchre  of 
Joseph,  who  died  in  Kg>l)t,  and  whose  ashes  were  brought  hither  by 
the  people  of  Israel.*  All  the  sepulchres  of  the  patriarchs  are  covered 
with  rich  carj)ets  of  green  silk,  magnificently  embroidered  with  gold ; 
those  of  their  wives  are  red,  embroidered  in  like  manner.  The  Sultans 
of  C()nslantino])le  furnish  these  car])et8,  which  are  renewed  from  time 
to  time.  I  counted  nine,  one  over  the  other,  upon  the  sepulchre  of 
Abraham.  The  rooms  also  which  contain  the  tombs  are  covered  with 
rich  caq)els;  the   entrance  lo  them  is  guarded  by  iron   gates  and 

*  Ju:iepir:>  buncs  were  buried  in  Shccheiu.     (Joih.  xxiv.  33.) 
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wooden  doors,  plated  with  silver,  with  bolts  and  padlocks  of  the  same 
metal.  There  are  reckoned  more  than  a  hundred  persons  employed 
in  the  service  of  the  Temple ;  it  is  consequently  easy  to  imagine  how 
many  alms  must  be  made."  * 

There  is  a  very  old  tradition,  that  Adam  and  Eve  were 
buried  near  Hebron.  A  Jewish  traveller,  Benjamin,  of  Tudela, 
gives,  however,  a  different  description  of  this  celebrated  cave. 
He  asserts,  that  the  fane  called  St.  Abraham  was  originally 
a  synagogue  of  the  Jews ;  that  having  been  converted  by  the 
Christians  into  a  church,  they  erected  in  it  six  sepulchres,  in 
the  names  of  Abraham  and  Sarah,  Isaac  and  Rebecca,  Jacob 
and  Leah.  But  that  under  the  church,  there  are  three  caves 
closed  by  an  iron  door,  which  the  keeper  opens  to  any  Jew  for 
a  bribe,  and  that  the  last  cave  contains  the  six  original  tombs 
bearing  inscriptions  engraved  m  the  stone — that  there  are  also 
boxes  filled  with  the  bones  of  Israelites  that  had  been  brought 
there. 

In  the  town  are  shown  several  tombs,  pretended  to  be  those 
of  Abner,  Jesse,  and  even  Esau.  Without  the  town,  a 
sepulchre,  cut  out  of  the  rock,  is  represented  to  be  that  of 
Othniel.  Not  far  off,  in  the  valley  below,  is  a  large  pool 
of  ancient,  solid  masonry,  measuring  133  feet  square,  which  is 
no  doubt  the  pool  of  Hebron,  over  which  David  hanged  the 
murderers  of  Ishbosheth,  after  cutting  off  their  hands  and  feet.-j- 
About  a  mile  to  the  north-west,  is  seen  the  immense  oak,  called 
by  the  name  of  Abraham,  and  the  largest  tree  in  Palestine.  The 
thickest  part  of  the  trunk  measures  twenty-five  feet  nine 
inches  circumference,  and  the  diameter  of  the  span  of  the 
branches  is  eighty-one  feet.  It  was,  no  doubt,  under  such  a 
tree,  that  Abraham  pitched  his  tent^  when  '*  he  came  and 
dwelt  under  the  oaks  of  Mamre,  which  is  in  Hebron  ;''J  and  it  was 
under  a  tree,  also,  tliat  he  so  hospitably  entertained,  unawares, 
three  angels.  The  plain  of  Mamre  is  supposed,  however,  to  lie 
to  the  south-east,  though  four  bare  walls  are  shown  to  the 
north,  as  the  alleged  ruins  of  Abraham's  house. 

The  condition  of  the  Jews  in  Hebron,  is  not  quite  so  desti- 
tute as   in   other  parts  of  Palestine;    many   are   respectably 

•  Travels  of  Ali  Bey,  vol.  ii.,  pp.  232,  233. 
t  2  Sam.  iv.  12.  J  Gen.  xiii.  18. 
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dressed*  The  costume  of  their  women  is  graceful,  and  thej  often 
wear  rich  ornaments.  The  following  details  are  extracted 
from  the  "  Narrative  of  a  Mission  to  the  Jews : " — 

"  In  the  afternoon,  wc  paid  a  visit  to  the  Jewish  quarter.  We  were 
told  that  there  are  about  eighty  German  and  Polish  Jews  in  this 
place.  They  have  two  synagogues;  one  belonging  to  the  Spanish, 
the  other  to  the  Polish  Jews.  We  first  visited  the  Spanish  synagogue, 
the  larger  of  the  two.  It  is  not  more  than  forty  feet  in  length,  and 
though  clean,  is  but  poorly  furnished.  The  seats  were  half-broken 
benches,  reminding  us  of  some  of  our  neglected  country  churches. 
The  lamps  were  of  ornamented  brass ;  the  reading-desk  nothing  more 
than  an  elevated  part  of  the  floor  railed  in.  There  was  nothing 
attractive  about  the  ark;  and  the  only  decorations  were  the  usual 
silver  ornaments  on  the  rolls  of  the  law,  and  a  few  verses  in  Hebrew 
written  on  the  curtain  and  on  the  walls.  Fourteen  children  were 
seated  on  the  floor,  with  bright  sparkling  eyes,  getting  a  lesson  in 
Hebrew  from  an  old  Jew.  The  Polish  8}'nagogue  was  even  poorer 
than  the  Spanish.  It  had  no  reading-desk  at  all,  but  only  a  stand  for 
the  books.  However,  it  surpassed  the  other  in  its  lamps,  all  of  which 
were  elegant ;  and  one  of  them  of  silver, — the  gift  of  Asher  Bensamson, 
a  Jew  in  London,  who  sent  the  money  for  it  to  Jerusalem,  where  the 
lamp  was  made. 

''  Leaving  the  synagogue,  we  stepped  into  one  of  the  yuhtioth  or 
reading-rooms.  The  books  were  not  well  kept,  not  even  clean — the 
dust  was  lying  thick  on  some  of  them,  and  only  two  persons  were 
studying  in  the  room.  There  are  three  more  of  these  reading- 
rooms  in  Hebron."  • 

From  the  highest  hill  to  the  south-east  of  Hebron,  a  fine 
view  is  obtained  of  the  town,  the  valley,  and  of  the  district  of 
the  Dead  Sea  and  Jordan.  It  is  probably  from  this  hill  that 
Abraham  ''  looked  towards  Sodom  and  Gomorrah,  and  toward 
all  the  land  of  the  plain,  and  beheld,  and,  lo,  the  smoke  of  the 
country  went  up  as  the  smoke  of  a  furnace." f  It  was  most 
likely  in  this  direction  the  Patriarch  led  the  three  angelic  men 
towards  Sodom ;  and  here,  also,  that  he  so  earnestly  pleaded 
with  the  Lord,  "  Wilt  thou  also  destroy  the  righteous  with  the 
wicked?'*  The  view  of  the  Dead  Sea,  and  of  the  plain,  is 
intercepted  by  this  high  ridge,  on  which  Abraham  must  have 

•  "  Narrative  of  a  ^lUsion  to  the  Jews,"  p.  183. 
t  Gen.  xix.  28. 
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stood,  instead  of  the  hill  above  the  town,  if  he  actually  saw  the 
plain  itself. 

Bebrsheba  (well  of  the  oath)  is  situated  about  twenty  miles 
from  Hebron,  and  formed  the  southern  extremity  of  Palestine, 
as  is  often  expressed  in  Scripture  by  the  term,  **  from  Dan  to 
Beersheba."  It  was  a  favourite  residence  of  the  patriarchs, 
who  planted  it  with  groves  of  trees,  and  built  a  town  ;  it  de- 
rived its  name  from  a  well  which  was  dug  by  Abraham,  and 
from  the  alliance  which  he  formed  there  with  Abimelech,  King 
of  Gerar,  giving  him  seven  ewe-lambs,  in  confirmation  of  the 
covenant  to  which  they  had  sworn  ;*  its  present  Arab  name, 
Bir-es-Seba,  means,  "  Well  of  the  seven."  It  was  at  Beersheba, 
Samuel  established  his  sons  as  judges,!  and  from  thence  that 
Elisha  wandered  into  the  southern  desert.j:  It  was  garrisoned  by 
the  Romans,  in  the  time  of  £usebius,  and  erected  into  an 
episcopal  see.  The  town  was  reduced  to  a  village,  during  the 
wars  with  the  Moslems  ;  and  the  only  remaining  vestiges  of  it, 
are  a  few  ruins,  and  two  good  wells  ;  one  of  these,  according  to 
the  measurements  of  Dr.  Robinson,  is  twelve  feet  in  diameter, 
forty-four  feet  deep  to  the  surface  of  the  water,  sixteen  of  which 
at  the  bottom  are  excavated  out  of  the  solid  rock ;  the  masonry 
is  good,  and  apparently  very  ancient ;  the  other  well  is  smaller ; 
the  water  in  both  is  pure,  excellent,  and  in  great  abundance. 

Solomon's  gardens  and  pools. 

"We  visited  on  our  return  to  Jerusalem,  Solomon's  Gardens 

and  Pools,  respecting  the  identity  of  which  there  can  be  no 

doubt.     The  distance  from  Bethlehem  is  about  two  miles  and 

a-half ;  the  road  is  first  stony  and  barren,  but  it  soon  enters  a 

narrow  valley,  inclosed  on  both  sides  by  steep  hills,  with  a 

brook  running  down  its  centre,  and  watering  the  gardens  and 

plantations.      This  is  believed   to  be  the  Valley  of  Etham. 

Rehoboam  fortified  Bethlehem,  Etham,  Tekoa,  Beth-zur,  and 

other  cities.  §     The  largest  of  the  fountains  supplying  the  pools, 

is  named  Etham.     This  beautiful  and  rich  glen  was  undoubtedly 

the  site  of  Solomon's  celebrated  garden,  Delicice  Salomonce^  to 

which  he  used  to  resort : — "  I  made  me  gardens  and  orchards, 

•  Gen.  xxi  28.  f  1  Sam.  viii.  2. 

{  1  Kiugs  xix.  3.  §  2  Chron.  xi.  6. 
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and  I  planted  trees  in  them  of  all  kinds  of  fruit :  I  made  me 
pools  of  water,  to  water  therewith  the  wood  that  bringeth  forth 
trees."*  Josephus,  referring  to  this  locality,  says,  "  There  was  a 
certain  place,  about  fifty  furlongs  distant  from  Jerusalem, 
which  is  called  Etham ;  very  pleasant  is  it  in  fine  gardens^  and 
abounding  in  rivulets  of  water ;  thither  did  Solomon  use  to  go 
out  in  the  morning,  sitting  on  high  in  his  chariot."  f  A  tract  of 
land  in  this  valley  has  been  purchased  and  laid  out  in  a  farm 
and  gardens,  by  Mr.  Meshullam,  a  resident  in  Jerusalem ;  the 
produce  he  has  reaped  from  it  in  a  few  years,  by  skilful  cultiva- 
tion, is  surprisingly  great.  He  has  planted  220  fig-trees,  190 
peach-trees,  90  pear-trees,  and  a  large  number  of  vines ;  all  of 
which  have  rapidly  attained  a  luxuriant  growth,  and  bear  an 
abundance  of  the  finest  fruit.  He  obtains  also  several  crops  in 
the  year  of  excellent  potatoes  and  vegetables,  besides  having 
some  good  pasturage.  He  supplies  the  European  residents  in 
Jerusalem  with  good  butter,  vegetables,  and  fruits,  deriving 
considerable  profits  from  this  little  farm.  This  affords  a  good 
specimen  of  the  great  resources  of  the  soil,  under  judicious 
management. 

The  Pools  of  Solomon,  called  "  cl-Burak,"  are  works  of  con- 
siderable magnitude,  and  worthy  the  renown  of  this  great 
monarch  to  whom  tiiey  have  been  generally  attributed,  though 
there  is  no  direct  mention  of  them  in  Scripture.  The  following 
is  a  brief  description  of  them  : — 

They  are  three  in  number,  of  oblong  shape,  formed  in  part 
by  excavations  from  the  rock,  and  partly  by  inclosures  of 
mason-work ;  the  interior  surface  being  thickly  coated  with 
plaster.  They  are  admirably  constructed  for  strength  and 
durability,  and  are  situated  on  the  slope  of  a  rising  ground,  so 
that  the  third  receives  the  waters  from  the  second,  and  the 
second  in  like  manner  those  of  the  first :  they  do  not  differ  very 
materially  in  breadth,  each  measuring  about  270  feet  The 
third  is  tlie  greatest  in  length,  measuring  660  feet ;  the  second 
is  about  600  feet,  and  the  first,  or  western  reservoir,  which  is 
nearest  to  the  source  of  the  spring  from  which  it  is  supplied, 
is  about  480  feet  long. 

With  such  capacities  tlie  quantity  of  water  they  contain  is, 
of  course,  very  considerable,  and  an  abundant  supply  is  thus 
•  Kccloa.  ii.  5,  6.  t  Antiq.  Jud.,  lib.  Tiii.,  pp.  7,  8. 
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discharged  into  an  aqueduct,  through  which  it  is  conveyed  to 
Jerusalem.  This  aqueduct  rests  on  a  stone  foundation;  the 
water  passes  through  round  earthen  pipes  of  about  ten  inches 
in  diameter,  encased  in  two  hewn  closelj-fitting  stones,  and 
overlaid  with  a  rough  covering  of  the  same  material,  well  cemented 
together.  In  manj  parts  of  the  hill  which  it  traverses,  there 
is  no  visible  trace  of  the  aqueduct,  so  deeplj  is  it  sunk. 

The  fountain  from  which  the  reservoirs  are  partly  supplied, 
is  about  140  paces  distant  from  the  highest  of  them.  The 
spring  is  approached  by  a  descent  of  steps,  which  leads  into  a 
vaulted  room,  forty-five  feet  by  twenty-four.  There  is  a 
second  room  adjoining,  but  of  smaller  dimensions ;  both  rooms 
have  been  carefully  constructed  with  fine  arches  of  stone,  which 
seem  to  be  of  great  antiquity.  The  water  rises  from  the  ground 
in  a  few  places,  and  after  being  received  into  a  basin,  is  thence 
carried  by  a  channel  underground  into  the  pools.*  Allusion  is 
supposed  to  be  made  to  this  fountain,  in  the  Song  of  Solomon, 
V.  12,  where  he  compares  his  bride  to  the  "sealed  fountains." 
Two  or  three  hundred  yards  from  the  fountain,  to  the  north- 
west of  the  upper  pool,  is  to  be  seen  a  khan  (caravansary) 
fortified,  and  of  large  dimensions,  with  windows  facing  a  court 
within.  The  solidity  and  dimensions  of  this  structure  would 
lead  to  the  conclusion,  that  at  the  time  it  was  reared,  there  was 
much  greater  intercourse  than  at  present  with  the  countries 
south  of  Jerusalem. 

Near  Jerusalem,  we  passed  the  road  leading  to  EmmauSy  the 
site  of  which  is  believed  to  be  now  occupied  by  the  village 
called  Abou-Goosh,  in  a  rich  valley.  It  was  on  this  road  that 
Christ,  after  his  resurrection,  accosted  the  two  disciples,  without 
being  recognised  by  them,  and,  "  beginning  at  Moses,  and  all  the 
prophets,  he  expounded  unto  them  in  all  the  Scriptures,  the 
things  concerning  himself;"  their  hearts,  as  they  afterwards 
declared,  burning  within  them,  during  their  Saviour's  dis- 
course.-f"  About  an  hour  from  Jerusalem,  is  the  former 
celebrated  Armenian  Convent  of  the  Cross,  now  very  poor 
and  neglected;  it  is  situated  on  the  spot  where  they  pre- 
tend the  tree  grew,  from  whicli  the  cross  of  Christ  was  made ! 

•  ThoT  receirc  water  from  several  other  smaller  springs,  and  from  the  rain, 
t  Luke  xxiv.  la— 32. 
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PLANTS   AND   ANIMALS  OP   PALESTINE   AND   STRIA. 

Having  described  the  topography  of  the  southern  provinces 
of  Palestine,  it  may  be  useful  and  interesting,  before  proceeding 
northward,  to  introduce  some  account  of  the  productions  of  the 
soil  and  of  the  animals  located  in  those  regions,  as  being 
intimatelj  connected  with  the  natural  resources  of  the  countiy. 
Productions  of  the  Soil. — ^Palestine  and  Syria  being 
essentially  mountainous  regions,  their  surface  presents  a  succes- 
sion of  hilly  ridges,  of  various  elevations^  and  chiefly  of  the 
limestone  formation,  with  intervening  valleys,  expanding,  in  a 
fe^  instances,  into  plains  of  moderate  extent.  The  considerable 
ditferences  of  elevation  in  the  surface  of  the  country  create  in 
every  district  a  great  variety  of  climate ;  the  depressed  valley  of 
the  Jordan  is  the  hottest,  especially  towards  the  south,  where 
the  temperature  of  the  climate,  during  a  part  of  the  year,  is  as 
high  as  that  of  Eg^'pt. 

The  cultivated  fields  produce  rich  crops  of  barley,  millet^ 

(hoicusy  or  dhurahy)  which  was  probably  the  parched  com 

that  Boaz  gave  to  Ruth — wheat,  rye,  lentils,  beans,  peas,  onions, 

tobacco,  madder,  hemp,  and  flax,  besides  excellent  pasturage. 

The  wheat  of  Palestine,   like  that  of  Egypt,  is  exceedingly 

proliflc,  yielding  thirty^  sixty^  and  even  a  hundredfold.    Among 

esculent  vegetables,  the  various  species  of  hibiscus  are  much 

cultivated,  especially  the  hibiscus  esculentis^  and  hibiscus  preecox. 

The  artichoke  is  very  common,  as  well  as  are  a  variety  of 

salmi    herbs.      The   mulberry-tree   is  grown,   for  the  supply 

of  the   few  silk   manufactories  of  Hebron,  Sidon,  and  other 

places  roniul  the  Lebanon.     Rice,  maize,   and  water-melons, 

are  priMluccd  in  low  grounds,  which  are  well  supplied  with 

water,  and  wlierc   the   indigo  and   the  sugar-cane  also  grow 

without  culture,  as  well  as  on  the  banks  of  the  Jordan.     The 

Cotton  plant  prospers  wherever  it  has  been  introduced,   and 

(he  Hf^Hunniiu,  which  aflbrds  oil.     The  cochineal  plant  is  said  to 

hv  ^rowii  on  all  the  coast  of  Syria,  in  the  same  perfection  as  at 

Sl.   l)oniin^o;   and  the  excellent  coffee  of  the  mountains  of 

V('cnic*n    nii^ht   be  cultivated  on  the  southern   mountains  of 

•liMliiuiy  the  clinmto  of  both  these  regions  being  almost  the  same. 
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In  the  cultivated  localities,  the  fig,  almond  (luz),  olive, 
orange,  lemon,  apple,  pear,  strawberry-tree,  apricot,  cherry, 
peach,  walnut,  and  plum,  abound  in  great  luxuriance.  There 
are  more  vineyards  in  the  district  of  Hebron,  than  in  any 
other  part  of  Palestine,  and  their  growth  is  so  vigorous,  that 
the  bunches  of  grapes  are  stated  oilen  to  weigh  six  pounds, 
and  every  grape  from  six  to  seven  drachms.  One  traveller  (Sir 
Moses  Montefiore)  got  a  bunch,  measuring  in  length  a  yard, 
resembling  the  one  carried  on  a  staff  between  two  of  the  spies 
sent  by  Moses.  This  district,  and  the  Lebanon,  are  the  only  places 
in  Palestine  where  wine  is  made,  and  it  is  equal  in  quality  to  the 
best  Bordeaux.  As  the  Moslems  do  not  openly  and  habitually 
drink  wine,  they  use  the  grapes  which  they  do  not  eat,  in  pre- 
paring raisins,  and  especially  in  making  a  rich  syrup,  called  dits, 
of  which,  in  some  years,  2,000  cwt.  are  exported  to  Egypt. 
There  was  in  ancient  times,  one  kind  of  vine — the  sarek  of  the 
Hebrews — held  in  very  high  esteem  for  the  richness  and 
delicacy  of  its  fruit ;  this  was  chosen  by  Isaiah,  as  a  type  of  the 
Church  in  after-ages, — **  My  well-beloved  hath  a  vineyard  in  a 
very  fruitful  hill ;  and  he  planted  it  with  the  (sorek)  choicest 
vine."*  The  ancients  used  frequently  to  boil  down  the  juice  of 
the  grape,  so  as  to  make  a  wine  as  thick  as  syrup,  and  very  rich  ; 
the  same  custom  still  prevails  in  some  districts.  There  is  a 
wild  vine,  called  labrtiscOy  in  the  hedges,  bearing  small  grapes, 
which  seldom  ripen ;  these  are  no  doubt  the  wild  and  sour 
grapes  of  Scripture. 

The  hills  and  valleys  abound  with  a  variety  of  fragrant  and 
luxuriant  wild  flowers  and  shrubs ;  among  the  former  may  be 
named — the  blue  geranium,  wild  mignonette,  pink  mallow, 
brilliant  anchusa,  wild  pink,  lavatera,  convolvulus,  anemone, 
ranunculus,  asphodel,  lupin,  iris,  tulip,  rose,  and  lily  ;  also 
the  hyssop,  so  often  mentioned  in  Scripture,'}'  and  a  variety 
of  aromatic  and  sweet  herbs.  All  the  flowers  in  these  regions 
far  surpass,  in  the  depth  and  brilliancy  of  their  colours,  and 
dcliciousness  of  their  perfume,  the  flowers  of  Europe.  Tlie 
blood  immortelle  (gnaphalium  sanguineuni)  is  a  small  plant, 
sought  by  the  pilgrims  on   tlie  Mount  of  Olives;   while  the 

•  Im.  T.  2.  t  Kxod  xii.  22 ;  Numb.  xix.  18 ;  Ft.  U.  7. 
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oriental  immortelle  (gnaph.  orientale)  is  gathered  on  Carmel 
and  the  Lebanon,  and  preserved  as  a  memorial  of  their 
pilgrimage.  Some  of  the  principal  shrubs  are  the  pink 
cyclamen,  oleander,  yellow-broom,  lilac,  cistus,  myrtle,  laurel, 
laurustinus,  honey-suckle,  jasmin,  pomegranate,  clematis,  and 
acacia.  The  creepers  are  oAen  seen  winding  round  the 
shrubs  and  trees  in  beautiful  garlands  and  festoons. 

One  of  the  most  ordinary  wild  trees  is  the  baluif  or  ever- 
green oak ;  *  another  is  the  terebinth,  pistacia  terebinthy  f  (which 
is  the  oak  of  Scripture) ;  and  also  the  carob,  or  locust  tree,  j: 

•  The  noble  oak  of  England,  quercus  rohnr^  is  not  found  in  Syria  or 
Palestine. 

t  The  terebinth  tree  is  often  mentioned  in  Scripture;  this  is  the 
pLstachia  tercbintbus  of  Linnsus,  if  Celsius  be  correct  in  calling  the  oak  of 
our  translation  his  terebinthus  judaica.  Jacob  buried  the  idolatrous 
images  that  his  iamilj  brought  from  Mesopotamia  under  a  terebinth  tree. 
An  angel  appeared  to  Gideon  under  a  terebinth  tree.  It  \ras  in  a  valley  of 
terebinth  trees  tliat  Saul  encamjxxl  with  his  host,  and  under  one  of  them 
were  he  and  his  sons  buried.  Absalom  hung  upon  a  terebinth  tree,  and 
Isaiah  threaten*  the  idolaters  (ch.  i.,  t.  30),  that  they  shall  be  as  a  terebinth 
tree  whose  leaves  fall  oflf ;  tliat  is,  being  an  evtTgreen,  when  the  tree  tlies. 
On  account  of  tlieir  great  age,  tliey  are  emjiloyed  metaphorically  to  indicate 
the  prosperous  and  enduring  state  of  the  Je\*s  when  they  were  to  be  again 
restored.  One  of  them,  under  which  Deborah  is  said  to  liave  dwelt, 
accorduig  to  Josephus,  was  slio^^ii  near  Hebron  at  the  time  of  St.  Jerome.  Tlie 
wood  of  the  terebinth  tree  is  wliite,  hard,  and  abounding  in  resin.  The 
turpentine  is  obtained  by  making  incisions,  which  bhould  be  done  annually, 
else  the  accumulated  fluid  swells*,  and  Bnallv  bursts  and  destroys  the  tree. 
From  the  neglect  of  this  practice,  terubmth  treos,  which  used  to  be  so 
frequent  in  Judsea,  are  now  become  of  rare  occurrence. — Murray s  "Uncycio- 
padia  of  Geography ^^  p.  879. 

X  The  "  husks,"  in  Scripture,  which  "  the  swine  did  eat,"  in  the  affecting 
and  beautiful  parable  of  the  prodigiil  son,  in  Greek,  reparta,  are  generally,  and 
with  much  propriety,  considertnl  to  be  those  of  the  fruit  of  the  carob  tree,  or 
locust  tree  {ceratonia  siliqua)  ;  sometimes  calle<l  St.  John's  bread,  from  an  idea 
that  its  fruit  was  the  locusts  i»aten  by  the  forerunner  of  our  Saviour ;  but  as 
locusts  liavc  from  time  immemorial  bwn  the  food  of  the  people  of  the  East, 
that  word  may,  very  fairly,  be  taken  in  its  hteral  sensi\  The  carob  forms  a 
middle-sizetl  tree,  not  imfrequent  in  tlie  gardens  of  the  curious  in  England. 
The  husks  are  still  commonly  employed  for  feeding  cattle  in  Pali-^tine,  after 
the  si'eds  are  taken  out  and  the  juice  is  pressed  from  them,  which  is  much 
esteemed,  and  used  for  preserving  fruits. — Murray's  "  Encyclopetdia  qf 
Geography f*  p.  877. 
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Among  other  trees  occasionally  found,  are  the  beech,  ash,  lime, 
and  pine,  the  cedar,  the  plane-tree,  platinus  orientalis,  and  the 
sycamore,  acer  pseudo-platanus,  of  £urope ;  but  the  sycamore  of 
Scripture,  into  which  Zaccheus  climbed,  is  a  species  of  wild  fig 
tree,  called  ^ficus  sycamortts^  which  grows  abundantly  in  Pales- 
tine.* The  mountain  juniper,  black  thorn,  and  prickly  oak, 
cover  the  higher  ridges  and  sides  of  the  hills  ;  the  prickly  pear, 
Jictis  indicuSy  the  mustard-tree,  aloe,  and  sumac,  are  very 
common,  as  well  as  the  retem  and  other  shrubs  of  the  desert. 
The  almug,  or  algum^  the  wood  of  which  was  formerly 
used  for  musical  instruments  and  ornamental  works,  is  now 
unknown.f  The  palm-tree,  or  date-tree,  which,  in  ancient 
times,  grew  so  abundantly  that  its  fruit  was  used  as  food,  is 
now  only  occasionally  seen  as  a  solitary  tree,  except  in  the 
lower  lands  near  Mount  Carmel,  where  it  grows  in  groves. 
The  cypress  is  seldom  found,  but  in  gardens  and  cemeteries. 

In  the  hotter  districts  of  Jericho  and  the  valley  of  the 
Jordan  formerly  grew  the  Amyris  Gileculensis,  the  odoriferous 
gum,  or  oil,  of  which  produced  the  celebrated  balm  of  Gilead, 
and  the  opobalsamum;  but  these,  and  the  henna-tree,  used  for 
dyeing,  have  disappeared.     The  only  aromatic  tree  now  found, 

•  The  sycamore  tree  of  Scripture,  into  which  Zaccheus  climbed,  must  not 
be  confounded  with  the  tree  so  called  in  our  country.  It  is  a  species  of  fig 
(Jicu^  xycamorus),  and  is  sometimes  termed  the  wild  fig  tree,  although  it  is 
the  true  sycamore,  its  name  being  derived  from  aycoSy  a  fig  tree,  and  moro9, 
a  mulberry  ;  but  this  appellation  is  now  generally,  though  very  incorrectly, 
given  to  the  Acer  psoudo-platanus  of  Europe.  The  prophet  Amos  says, 
"  I  waij  no  prophet,  neither  a  prophet's  son  j  but  I  was  an  herdsman,  And 
a  gatherer  of  sycamore  fruit."  From  this  and  from  other  passages  in  Scrip- 
ture, it  may  be  inferred  that  this  trei^  was  of  very  great  importance  among 
the  Jews,  although  its  fruit  is  extremely  inferior  to  that  of  the  true  fig,  for 
it  has  a  disagreeable  bitterness  ;  nay,  it  is  said  by  Pliny  and  other  naturalists 
to  be  intolerablv  nauseous,  until  rubbed  with  iron  combs,  after  which  it 
ripens  in  four  days.  Tliis  evidently  alludes  to  the  process  of  caprification. 
Tlicophrastus  observes,  that,  when  the  fruit  is  mature,  it  shoidd  bo  pulled 
some  clays  before  it  is  eaten.  AbdoUatifi*  says,  that,  previous  to  gathering 
the  figs,  a  man  ascends  the  tree  with  a  pimch  and  pricks  all  the  fruits  with 
it,  one  after  another ;  a  kind  of  milky  fluid  oozes  from  this  opening,  and  the 
wounded  part  afterwards  turns  black,  and  in  a  few  days  after  the  fruit 
becomes  sweet  and  fit  for  v^.— Murray,  pp.  876,  877. 

t  1  KingH  X.  12. 
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is  the  myro'baliamum^  or  zakkum  murha  (the  ekeagnus  angns- 
tifolius  of  botanists),  from  the  kernels  of  the  nuts  of  which  a 
balsamic  oil  is  obtained.  Amongst  other  plants  of  these 
districts  is  the  Egyptian  nubk,  or  nabk,  rhamnus  nabeea^* 
an  abundant  thorn  in  Palestine,  of  which  it  is  believed  our 
Saviour's  crown  was  made,  called  also  Dom,  and  producing  an 
acid  fruit ;  the  azba,  a  species  of  sisymbrium,  or  water-cress ; 
the  ghares  (urtica  pulcherrima),  a  species  of  nettle ;  the  nadnah, 
a  species  of  mint ;  the  harfeish,  a  thistle ;  the  bismas,  resembling 
a  marigold ;  the  ricinus,  or  castor-oil  plant ;  the  Solanum  Me^ 
longena,  mad  apple  of  Sodom,  or  egg-plant  night-shade;  the 
asclepias  gigantea,  a  shrub  producing  a  pod  that  explodes, 
and  has  been  considered  by  some  writers  as  the  apple  of  Sodom ; 
the  seyal,  or  gum-arabic  tree  (a  mimosa);  the  pistacia  verm 
(fustak),  with  clusters  of  beautiful  white  blossoms ;  a  herb  with 
reddish  stalks,  the  ashes  of  which,  being  alkaline,  are  called 
kuli;  the  willow  (agnus  cast  us)  and  a  variety  of  reeds  and 
canes.  The  mandrake  (mandragora  autumnalis)  grows  near 
Hebron  and  Carmel. 

Animals  of  Palestine. — The  horses,  mules,  and  asses,  with 
which  the  country  is  well  supplied,  continue,  as  in  former  ages, 
to  be  remarkable  for  the  superiority  of  their  breed.  The  Arab 
horses,  which  are  procured  chiefly  from  the  Bedouins  of  the 
desert,  are  distingubhed,  besides  their  swiftness  and  endurance, 
for  the  dexterity  and  safety  with  which  they  travel  over 
apparently  impassable  mountains.  Horses  were,  however, 
rarely  used  by  the  Israelites  before  the  time  of  Solomon,  when, 
following  the  example  of  the  Egyptians  and  Assyrians,  they 
employed  them  in  war  and  agriculture,  f 

•  Zizrphiw  spina  Chwti. 

+  "  The  earliest  mention  of  tho  horse,  perhaps,  is  that  made  by  Job,  who 
gives  a  grapliic  description  of  the  war-horse.  (Cliap.  xxxix.  19.)  We  find 
this  animal  used  by  the  Ki^yptians,  the  Canaanitt^,  and  the  Philistines,  in 
their  armies;  but  the  I8nk4ite8  were  forbidden  the  use  of  horses.  (Deut. 
xvii.  16.)  Tlie  reasons  of  tliis  proliihition  are  supposed  to  have  been, — 
1.  To  cut  off  all  commerce  with  Egypt,  lest  the  people  should  be  tempted  to 
return  to  idolatry.  2.  To  prevent  them  from  placing  their  reliance  on 
cavalry,  instead  of  confiding  in  the  promised  aid  of  Jehovah.  3.  To  dis- 
courage the  inhuman  art  and  practice  of  war.  4.  To  save  the  land  from  an 
unnecessary  burden ;    its  entire  surface,  both  arable  and  pasture,  being 
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The  mules  are  large,  strong,  and  also  wonderfullj  sure- 
footed. Many  of  the  asses  are  of  a  good  shape,  and  lively  in 
their  paces ;  they  descend,  no  doubt,  from  the  large  Egyptian 
breed,  recalling,  by  their  beauty,  the  onagers  of  Scripture.* 
That  asses  were  bred  in  great  numbers,  is  shown  by  the  anec- 
dote of  Saul  seeking  the  lost  asses  of  his  father,  Eash.f  Hand- 
some white  asses  are  occasionally  seen,  reminding  one  of  the 

required  for  the  food  of  man,  to  support  s  numerouB  population.  The 
importance  of  this  last  consideration  will  appear,  when  it  is  stated,  that  the 
ground  required  to  furnish  subsistence  for  a  horse,  will,  when  sown  with 
wheat,  maintain  ten  human  beings ;  and,  with  a  mixed  crop  of  wheat  and 
potatoes,  will  supply  ample  sustenance  for  double  that  number.  Solomon, 
however,  grossly  violated  this  rule ;  he  had  40,000  stalls  of  horses,  which  he 
had  purchased  from  "Egypt**  (1  Kings  rr.  26;  2  Chron.  ix.  25 — 28.) 
Survey  of  the  Holy  Land,  by  Bannister,  p.  178. 

*  The  onagers,  or  wild  asacs  of  Scripture,  named  by  the  Asiatics  koulan^ 
are  still  very  numerous  in  the  deserts  of  Qreat  Tartary,  but  haye  disappeared 
from  Palestine.  They  come  annually  in  great  troops,  which  spread  them- 
selves in  the  mountainoiis  deserts,  east  and  north  of  lake  Aral ;  hero  they 
pass  the  summer,  and  assemble  by  thousands  in  the  autumn,  for  their 
return  towards  India,  where  they  pass  the  winter.  They  are  called  kowrhan 
and  itchakiy  or  **  mountain  ass,"  by  the  Persians,  who  hunt  them,  as  young 
onagers  sell  for  a  high  price  to  the  great  men  of  the  coimtry ;  the  Tartars 
hunt  them  for  the  sake  of  their  flesh,  which  is  considered  deUcious.  Erom 
the  stock  of  these  famed  onagers  proceed  the  noble  race  of  asses,  which  serve 
for  the  saddle,  in  Persia,  Arabia,  and  Egypt.  They  fancifully  paint  these 
asses  red  with  henna,  in  different  parts  of  the  body.  They  are  said  to 
support  fatigue  better  than  the  Arab  horses,  and  to  be  swifter  than  camds ; 
the  troops  of  onagers  are  conducted  by  a  stallion ;  when  one  of  them  sees  a 
serpent,  or  beast  of  prey,  it  makes  a  cry  which  collects  all  the  others  aroimd 
him,  when  each  attacks,  and  strives  to  destroy  the  enemy.  One  of  these  onagers 
that  was  bfought  to  Kussia,  a  male,  measured  five  feet  from  the  nape  of  the 
neck  to  the  tail  j  his  height  in  front  was  four  feet  four  inches ;  behind,  four 
feet  seven  inches ;  his  head,  2  feet  long ;  his  ears,  one  foot ;  liis  tail,  two 
feet  three  inches  long ;  he  had  a  bar  or  streak  crossing  the  shoulders,  as  well 
as  one  running  along  the  back ;  the  legs  were  more  slender  than  those  of  the 
ass,  resembling  a  young  filly ;  it  carried  its  ears  higher  than  the  ass,  the 
ears  were  elevated,  and  showed  more  vivacity  in  all  its  movements ;  the  hind- 
quarter  was  stronger  than  the  fore-quarter,  and  would  carry  the  heaviest 
man ;  the  hair  on  the  body,  and  the  end  of  the  nose,  was  silvery  white,  more 
silky  and  softer  than  that  of  horses ;  on  head,  neck,  and  thighs,  the  hair 
was  flaxen,  or  isabella  colour;  the  mane,  deep  brown. — Calmefs  Dictionary , 
FragmenU  of  Natural  Hietory,  p.  23. 

t  1  Sam.  ix.  8. 
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Judges  of  Israel,  who  rode  on  white  asses, — "  Speak,  ye  that 
ride  on  white  asses,  ye  that  sit  in  judgment  and  walk  bj  the 
way."*  The  Great  Judge  of  all  was  likewise  seen,  ''meek 
and  sitting  upon  an  ass."t  Christians,  until  very  lately,  were 
prohibited  in  Syria  from  riding  horses,  and  allowed  only  the  use 
of  asses. 

Palestine  being,  to  a  considerable  extent,  a  pastoral  coantry, 
flocks  of  large-tailed  Syrian  sheep  and  long-eared  goats  are 
very  numerous ;  it  is  principally  by  the  latter  that  milk  is  sup- 
plied, the  number  of  cows  in  the  south  of  Palestine  being  small ; 
in  the  north,  however,  cows  and  oxen  are  more  common,  and 
buffaloes  are  found  in  marshy  districts.  The  breeds  of  cattle 
reared  on  the  hills  of  Bashan,  and  on  Mount  Carmel,  in 
ancient  times,  were  celebrated  for  their  size,  strength,  and 
fatness,  as  is  shown  in  Scripture,  by  the  frequent  allusions  to 
the  fat  and  roaring  bulls  of  Bashan. 

The  Camel  has  been  wonderfully  fitted,  by  its  peculiar 
organization,  for  the  service  of  man  in  the  immense  deserts  of 
the  East,  being  able,  by  its  strength,  and  its  powers  of  endur- 
ing heat,  drought,  and  abstinence,  to  undergo  extraordin- 
ary fatigue.  On  that  account,  the  camel  has  been  aptly 
termed,  "  the  ship  of  the  desert."  The  dromedary  is  a  variety 
of  the  species,  having  finer  and  rounder  shapes,  and  a  smaller 
protuberance  on  the  back  ;  it  is  remarkable  for  its  great  swift- 
ness, as,  according  to  the  Arabs,  it  can  run  as  much  in  one  day, 
as  their  best  horses  in  eight  or  ten,  which,  however,  is  an 
exaggeration  ;  it  is  rightly  called,  by  Jeremiah,  "  the  swift 
dromedary,"  and  was  employed  on  that  account  by  the  mes- 
sengers of  Esther.  J  "  Accordingly,  these  animals  were  of  great 
value ;  and  some  idea  of  the  immense  wealth  of  Job  may  be 
formed,  from  the  number  of  them  which  he  possessed ;  namely, 
3,000  before  his  troubles,  and  6,000  afterwards,  besides  a  large 
number  of  other  cattle.  Tlie  Reubenites,  the  Gadites,  and  the 
Manassites  took  50,000  camels  from  the  Arabians.  (I  Chron. 
V.  21.)     These  animals  were  also  used  in  war."§ 

Beautiful  time  gazelles  are  sometimes  found  domesticated 

•  Judges  T.         t  Matt.  xxi.  5.         J  Jer.  ii  23 ;  Esther  viiL  10. 
§  "  Surrey  uf  tlic  Holy  Lanrl,"  by  Baruiistor,  p.  185. 
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in  vUltges  and  bouses,  and  ore  occasitiiiBlly  seen  in  the  wild 
atate^  boanding  lightfullj  over  the  rocks ;  the  force  and  truth  of 
(h«  inspired  songster's  beautiful  csclaatation  ia  then  fully 
apprea'ated, — "  I  charge  you,  0  yc  dauglitera  of  Jerusalem,  by 
the  roes,  and  by  the  hinds  of  the  field  ; " "  "  BelioKl,  he 
cotneth  leaping  upon  the  raountains,  skipping  upon  tlie  hills. 
My  beloved  is  like  a  roe,  or  a  young  hart."! 

Die  CHAUOIB   and  the  dekii   are   still    seen  in  the  retired 
taouatHins ;  but  the  antkloi-e  has  disappeared,  and  the  PiUABn 
is  wholly  unknown.     The  wild  goat,  the  fox,  the  wolf,  the  jackal, 
the  bear,  leopard,  panther,  and  hyena,  are  encountered  some- 
I  timea  in  retired  localities.     The  email  animal  resembling  the 
[  rabbit,  though  of  a  different  species,  colled  in  the  Arabic,  uiubar, 
'   and  which  is  the  hyrax  syriacua,  or  oovzt  of  Scripture,  is  often    ' 
to  be  observed  in  the  high  rocks,  engaged  in  its  quick,  lively    ' 
gamboUj  it  is  neither  a  rodent  nor  a  ruminant ;  iu  Scripture,  it 
fs  olao  termed,  shephan.     "  The  shaphaue  are  but  a  feeble  folk, 
yet  make  they  their  houses  in  the  rocks." ;{ 

Birds. — We  observed  the  fact  mentioned  by  other  travellers, 

of  the  small  number  of  the  feathered  tribe  now  existing  in 

Palestine,  compared  with  other  countries;  this  was  foretold  in 

tho  prophecy,—"  How  long  shall  the  land  mourn,  and  the  herbs 

of  every  field  wither,  for  the  wickedness  of  them  (hat  dwell 

I  therein?  the  beasts  are  consumed,  &nd  the  birds."^     Birds  of 

prey  are  numerous,  in  the  extensive  wildernesses  of  Palestine. 

I  The  principal  are,  the  eagle,  vulture,  hawk,  falcon,  kite,  raven, 

wl,  cuckoo,  ostrich  (rather  rare).     The  water  birds  are  the 

ea  gull,  cormorant,  wild  goose  and  duck,  pelican,|  stork,  Iieron, 

I  akyone,  and  swan.     Birds  of  the  woods  and  plains  have,   as 

I  bnfore  noticed,  become  rather  scarce.     Tlie  j&ckdaw  and  wood- 

1  (pit  are  common  in  the  backwoods  of  Galilee ;  the  bec-caichcr 

'  (merops  apiasler),  in  the  plains,  groves  and  valleys  of  Acre; 

Naiareth,  and  Hebron  j  the  nightingali?,  among  the  plnntations 

0  the  banks  of  the  Jordan,  and  the  olivc-grovcB  of  Jadiea  j  the 


•  Sm^  ii.  7.  t  Song  iL  8.  !>.  J  Piw.  m.  46. 

S  J«r.xti.*iti.25. 

n  Dtfid  m  hii  inrr  ■ffliction,  oiil,  "  I  •m  llko  a  peliom  of  tlip  wndenKM,*" 
K  in  allittioa  W  llw  pdiran  bdng  ■  mlMrj  bird,  envd  tat  by  God  alone. 
E  B 
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goldfinch  in  the  gardens  of  Nazareth,^-4he  turUe-doTe,  ring* 
dove,  and  lark,  everywhere.  Game  is  abundant ;  the  partridges 
(the  redy  and  two  other  species),  are  large  and  fat»  and  so 
heavy,  that  they  can  be  killed  with  a  stick ;  two  species  of  quailsi 
the  teirao  IfraelUorum  and  tetrao  cotumix,  are  very  common, 
as  well  as  the  widgeon,  snipe,  and  every  description  of 
water-fowL 

Where  the  fields  are  clothed  with  wild  and  fragrant  flowers 
and  shrubs,  the  wild  bees  abound,  and  build  their  nests  in  holes 
in  the  rocks ;  and  when  the  sun  is  hot,  many  a  rock  shines  with 
honey  oozing  from  its  fissures,  illustrating  the  Scripture^— -'^  and 
he  made  him  to  suck  honey  out  of  the  rock."*  The  great 
abundance  of  bees  may  partly  account  for  the  presence  of  the 
large  flocks  of  the  beautiful  bird  called  mercps  apiaster,  be&- 
eater,  which  are  said,  also,  to  pursue  the  swarms  of  locusts,  and 
to  kill  them. 

The  exact  correspondence  between  the  foreg<nng  general 
description  of  the  present  aspect  and  productions  of  the 
country,  and  those  of  former  ages,  is  well  exemplified  in  the 
104th  Psakn : — 

"  He  sendeth  the  springs  into  the  valle)'8,  which  run  among  the 
hills.  They  give  drink  to  every  beast  of  the  field :  the  wild  anes 
quench  their  thirst.  By  them  shall  the  fowls  of  the  heaven  have  their 
habitation,  which  sing  among  the  branches.  He  watereth  the  hills 
firom  his  chambers :  the  earth  is  satisfied  with  the  fruit  of  thy  woika. 
He  causeth  the  grass  to  grow  for  the  cattle,  and  herb  for  the  sendee 
of  man :  that  he  may  bring  forth  food  out  of  the  earth ;  and  wine  that 
maketh  glad  the  heart  of  man,  and  oil  to  make  his  face  to  shine,  and 
bread  which  strengtheneth  man's  heart.  The  trees  of  the  Lord  are 
full  of  sap;  the  cedars  of  Lebanon,  which  he  hath  planted;  where  the 
birds  make  their  nests :  as  for  the  stork,  the  fir  trees  are  her  house. 
The  high  hills  are  a  refuge  for  the  wild  goats ;  and  the  rocks  for  the 


conies." 


CLIMATE. 


The  climate  of  Palestine,  Syria,  and  of  all  the  mountainous 
districts  of  Asia,  Africa,  and  the  south  of  Europe,  diflers 
&om  that  of  the  north  of  Europe  and  America,  in  one  essential 

•  Deut.  xxxiL  13. 
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putivitl&r,  TIB.,  that  while  in  the  western  contiuenls,  the  altenia- 
lioni  of  min  and  sunshine  occur  at  irregular  periods  tbroughoat 
the  entire  j'cor,  tlie  raiay  season  in  the  East  is  confined 
principally  to  the  latter  end  of  autumn,  the  winter,  and  the 
beginning  of  spring ;  while,  during  the  other  half  of  the  year, 
Ihe  sky  is  cloudless,  and  weather  dry.  Tiie  aulumnat  rains 
generally  commence  alwul  the  latter  half  of  October,  coming 
mostly  from  the  west  or  sooth-weat,*  continuing  for  two  or  tliree 
ilays  at  a  time,  and  falling  chiefly  at  night.  This  is  foUoned  by  a 
few  days  of  dry  weather,  with  the  wind  blowing  from  the 
north, — or  north-east.  The  setting  in  of  the  rainy  season  con- 
I  etitutcs  the  early  rains  of  Scripture,  bo  favourable  to  the  sowing 
[  of  wheat,  barley,  and  other  autumnal  crops.  The  rain  con- 
tinues to  fall  most  heavily,  and  uninterrnptedly,  in  Kovcmber 
and  December,  pouring  down  in  torrents,  with  a  violence  seldom 
seen  in  the  West.  The  showers  somewhat  lessen  in  frequency 
andviolencCiduring  January  and  Februury,but  continue  to  fall  at 
short  intervsla,  until  the  middle  of  March ;  this  is  the  season  of 
the  tatter  rains,  most  important  to  the  husbandman  for  committing 
tho  spring  crops  to  (he  earth,  and  preparing  for  an  abundant 
harvest,  by  bajiitening  the  growth  of  the  autumnal  seed. 

Fram  October  to  March,  there  ia  consequently  one  continued 

period  of  rain,  without  any  lengthened  interval  of  fair  weather ) 

it  Is  doubtful,  whether  in  ancient  times,  there  were  any  more 

dlatittct  and  exclusive  periods  of  rain,  than  at  present ;  and  the 

mention  made  in  Scripture,  of  the  early  and  latter  rains,f  may 

,  have  been  intended  to  apply  to  tlie  Grst  showers  of  autumn,  and 

I  bst  of  spring,    both  of  which  are  of  itnniense  value    to  tho 

I  hualwndmen;  for  whenever,  in  the  providence  of  God,  they  are 

I  deficient,  or  altogether  withheld,  famine  and  drought  are  the 

I  {nevitable  reaulta,  which  occasionally  happens  in  the  prosent,  as 

I  well  a«  in  former  ages.     The  giving  or  withholding  the  early 

I  and  Iatt«'r  rain  was  included  by  Moses  among  the  blessings  or 

I  curses  with  which  the  Israelites  should   be  visited  by  God, 

I  kccording  to  their  obedience  or  disobedience.  J 

Daring  th«  winter,  the  ground  never  frocces  in  the  ToUejV  op 

•  Luke  xii.  54.  t  Vnv.  ivi,  IS  |  Janus  t,  7. 

t  D«jnl.  n.  14,  17. 
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plains,  and  seldom  on  the  lower  ranges  of  hills ;  bat  snow  often  fidla 
on  the  latter,  as  at  Jerusalem,  and  is  sometimes  a  foot  thick,  though 
it  does  not  lie  long.     From  the  cessation  of  the  showers  in  March, 
until  their  return  in  October,  it  scarcely  ever  rains, — a  few 
showers  in   April   and   May   being   a  rare   occurrence;    but 
morning  mists  are  not  unfrequent.     The  peasant  is  thus  always 
secure  of  a  good  harvest,  when  there  is  an  abundance  of  rain, 
and  of  a  fine  season  to  gather  it  in  ;  rain  in  the  time  of  harvest, 
was  as  wonderful  to  an  ancient  Jew,   as   snow  in  summer.* 
The  heat  of  summer  is  intense  in  the  plains  and  valleys  the 
thermometer  rising  sometimes  above  100""  Fahrenheit;  but  in 
the  liigher  grounds,  such  as  Jerusalem,  it  ranges  from  70**  to 
SO*"  Fahrenheit,  the  air  is  light  and  the  nights  are  cool,  there  often 
being  aheavy  dew.  The  south  wind  (sirocco)  usually  accompanies 
the  greatest  heat, — "  And  when  ye  see  the  south  wind  blow,  ye 
say.   There  will  be  heat.^f      Thunder  and  lightning  occur 
generally  in  winter,  the  sky  in  summer  being  usually  cloudless. 
The  long-continued  heat,  without  rain,  destroys  the  Terdnre, 
and  the  whole  country  bears  the  aspect  of  sterility,  the  only 
exception  being  the  foliage  of  trees  and  vines,  and  fields  of 
millet.     The  cisterns  are  nearly  empty,  and  the  fountains  dried 
up, — and  the  whole  creation,  animate  and  inanimate,  seems  im- 
patiently to  await  the  return  of  rain,  realizing  the  language  of 
the  Psalmist,  '*  My  soul  thirsteth  for  thee,  O  God,  my  fiesh 
longeth  for  thee  in  a  dry  and  thirsty  land,  where  no  water  is."^ 
The  climate  is  generally  healthy  in  the  high  grounds,  but  in  the 
plains  and  valleys  it  is  relaxing,  and  predisposes  to  dangerous 
intermittent  and  remittent  fevers,  especially  in  the  vicinity  c£ 
lakes  and  stagnant  water.     The  Orientals,  Arabs,  and  Hindoos 
divide  the  year  into  six  seasons,  as  some  suppose  the  Hebrews 
did,  though  only  winter  and  summer  are  mentioned  in  Scrip- 
ture; these  seasons  are, — seed-time^  October  15,  to  December 
15;   winter,  December  15,   to   February  15;  coldy   February 
15,  to  April  15;  harvest,  April  15,  to  June  15;  keat,  June. 
15,  to  August  15 ;  summer,  August  15,  to  October  15. 

The  barley  harvest  commences  about  a  fortnight  sooner  than 

•  Prov.  xxri.  1 :  1  Sam.  xii.  17  j  Amos  iv.  7. 
t  "Luke  xii.  65.  X  !**•  1*»»-  1- 
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the  wheat  harvest,  yiz.,  in  the  second  or  third  week  of  May  ; 
the  crops,  of  conrse,  ripen  a  few  weeks  later  on  the  mountains 
than  in  the  plains.  Grapes  ripen  in  warm  localities  as  earlj  as 
July;  but  the  general  season  for  the  vintage  is  September.. 
Apricots^  figs,  oranges,  &c.,  begin  to  ripen  in  Maj. 
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SECTION  II. 

Journey  to  Nazareth  and  Mount  Tabor — ^Ramah— Oibeah — ^Beeroth — 
Bethel— Shiloh^Nabloua— Jacob's  Weil— The  Samaritans:  thdr 
Pentateuch,  Religious  Observances,  Origin,  and  History — ^Religiona 
awakening  at  Nablous — Samaria :  Ancient  Ruins,  History — Jenin 
— Esdraelon — Gilboa — Jezreel:  Historical  Associations — ShtUMa 
— ^Taanach — Megiddo— Esdraelon,  the  Battle-field  of  Nations — 
Nazareth — Holy  Places — Religious  awakening  at  Nazareth — ^An 
Arab  Dinner — Oriental  Customs — Country  of  Zabulon — Mount 
Tabor :  Views,  History. 

Ramah. — At  about  two  hours'  distance  from  Jerusalem  ourroad  passed 
near  a  terraced  hill  of  considerable  height,  on  the  top  of  which  stands 
Nabt/Samtiei,  which,  according  to  a  probably  accurate  tradition,  is  re- 
garded as  the  place  where  Samuel  was  bom  and  buried.  The  Tillage 
consists  of  a  few  miserable  houses  and  a  ruined  church,  said  to  haire 
been  built  by  St.  George,  and  now  used  as  a  mosque.  There  seems  to  be 
no  good  foundation  for  the  conjecture  that  this  was  the  Mizpeh,  or 
gathering-place  of  Israel.  We  much  regretted  not  having  time  to 
ascend  this  hill,  because  it  commands  a  most  extensive  view  of  the 
interior  of  Judaea,  embracing  the  scenes  of  many  most  interesting 
events  recorded  in  Scripture. 

To  the  right  of  the  road,  not  far  from  Ramah,  is  the  village  of  Jtba, 
the  site  of  Gibeah,  where  Saul  was  bom,  and  where  the  abominable 
transaction  occurred  which  led  to  the  almost  entire  destruction  of  the 
tribe  of  Benjamin.*  It  stands  on  a  conical  hill,  commanding  an 
extensive  view  of  the  Dead  Sea  and  Jordan.  In  a  deep,  preci|ntoas 
valley,  descending  in  that  direction,  lies  the  village  of  Muknuk,  the 
ancient  Mich  mash.  Before  reaching  the  village,  the  valley  is  con* 
tracted  by  two  conical  rocks,  with  steep  sides,  leaving  only  a  narrow 
pass  between  them ;   this  may  have  been  the  place  from  whence 

*  Judges  xix.  14,  et  seq. 
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7a(uUhu,  conKtlcd  and  alone,  made  his  daring  »nd  roeceMful  attack 
upon  the  Pbilistmra,  vbo  garrisoned  the  town.  The  two  projecting 
rock*  were  ctdled  ^oiet  and  Seneh.'  Tho  country  throixgh  which  wa 
tnitvJted,  rormcily  that  of  the  Benjamites,  had  the  ap])earance  of 
grant  ftirlilily  wlierever  it  was  eu!lii-atcd,  showing  that  Beiysmin  had 
been  allotted  a  favoured  portion. 

We  next  reached  El-Birrh,  the  site  of  the  Beek,  or  BsF-aoTB,  of 
Scripture.  There  is  a  good  fnuntain  of  water,  and  the  remains  of  the 
town  occupy  a  risiog  ground  to  tho  north-east.  It«  population  amounta 
to  700,  all  Mohammedan.  It  woi  here  Jolhara  rowded,  after  fljing 
from  bis  brother  Abimelech,  at  Shechcra ;  and  that  tlie  propheles* 
Deborah,  aUo,  probably  dnelt,  "  under  the  palm-tree  of  Uebomh, 
between  Itiunah  and  Bethel,  in  Iifount  Ephraim."t  There  a  Ukrwise 
nn  unRerlnin  tmditioa  that  Joseph  and  Mary  Grat  missed  nt  this  pkoa 
tho  child  JesuB,  on  their  retiim  to  Nazareth. 

Further  on,  at  a  short  distance  from  the  road,  to  tlie  right,  is  the  on- 
doubled  site  of  ancient  Bethel,  coveredwilhthrce  or  four  acrei  of  ruins, 
hut  now  uninhabited.!  In  the  days  of  Josliua  this  district  wai  called 
the"  Wildemeasof  Beth-aven,"^  from  whence  is  probably  derived  the  / 
Antb  name,  Belem..  ^Vhen  the  town  vo»  built  its  name  was  Lui, 
which  Jacob  changed  into  Bethd-  Few  places  are  more  interesting 
than  Bethel.  <u  will  appear  by  the  following  enumemtion  of  the 
principal  events  with  which  it  is  associated  in  history.  It  was  on 
th»  high  ground  to  the  eoKl,  that  Abrahani  tirsC  pitched  his  tent  in  tho 
bad  of  CHUualii  Hwo  Jacob,  when  on  his  wnj-  to  Haran,  had  his  te- 
Duukable  dream,  in  which  he  beheld  the  angels  of  Ood  ascending  and 
descending  upon  a  Udder,  and  here  he  built  an  allor  on  bis  relum,  , 
colling  the  place  Bethel,  "House  of  Ood."|{  It  wan  at  Bethel  ( 
Samuel  judged  the  people^  onee  a-year,  and  that  Jeroboam,  at  a  later 
period,  ereoted  one  of  his  golden  colTet;  it  was  on  his  return  from 
Dothel.  the  prophet  sent  by  the  Lord  to  reprove  the  people  for  their 
idnhitry  was  killed  by  a  lion,  for  disobeying  his  instruetiansi"  tho 
altnra  and  idols  were  finally  destroyed  by  King  Abijah.ft 

It  was  at  Bethel,  olio,  the  children  were  devoured  by  bears  for  having 
mocked  Elisiin,  taunting  him  with  the  asccniion  of  Elijah, — ''  (io  up, 
ibou  bald  bead."  Debo«Lb,  Kebecea's  nurse,  itied  and  was  buriod 
IMar  Bothd.  under  an  oak,  affectionately  called  by  Jacob  "  the  oak  of 
weeping'' tt  <Allon-bachuth).  Those  ruins  arc  silent  wilnessee  to  Ood% 
•  I  Ssci..  liv.  1.  s.  i  JtidR.  iv.  S. 

I  Brief  nuCicu  will  be  iniiodiKcd  of  Hirw  of  the  Inlnrftting  piscm  near  our 
Nate  which  ■«  *r«rg  unable  te  visil. 

\  Jokb.  i>ilL  IS.    II  Gen.  iivUi.  10— 1*!  auil  axiL  I— 11.    ^  I  Sun.  ni.  It, 
••  1  Kings  illi.  !4.  tt  >  ChroD.  xiii.  ill.  H  Gen.  nt>.  B. 
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trathy  for  He  spoke  by  the  moutli  of  Hosea,  **  The  high  plaeei  of 
Aien,  the  sin  of  Israel,  shall  be  destroyed :  the  thorn  and  the  thistle 
shall  come  up  on  their  altars."  *  The  ground  all  around  is  thicUy 
covered  with  thorns  and  thistles.  On  their  return  from  the  captiTity, 
the  Jews  again  occupied  Bethel,  and  it  was  fortified  in  the  time  of  ifae 
I  Maccabees.  No  mention  is  made  of  it  in  the  New  Testament,  but 
Josephus  states  that  it  was  captured  by  Vespasian;  t  ^®  extent  of 
the  ruins,  both  of  churches  and  other  buildings,  indicate  that  it  wao 
a  place  of  some  importance  in  the  middle  ages.^ 

We  next  entered  the  rich  country  of  Ephraim.  At  some  distanoe 
to  the  right  lies  the  site  of  ancient  Shiloh,  celebrated  as  the  hallowed 
place  where  the  ark  of  the  Lord  was  kept  for  many  years,  until  it  was 
captured  by  the  Philistines,  in  the  battle  near  Ebeneser  $  the  Arab 
name  is  Seiloum,  There  are  only  extensiTe  ruins  on  an  j^wiimi^ 
surrounded  by  fine  valleys,—*'  Oo  ye  now  into  my  place  which  was  in 
Shiloh,  where  I  set  my  name  at  first,  and  see  what  I  did  to  it,  fiir  the 
wickedness  of  my  people  Israel.'*  §  The  road  passes  thxoogh  the 
narrow  defile  of  Mezra,  descending  rapidly  among  most  loxuriant 
plantations  of  vines,  figs,  and  other  fruit  trees.  The  hills  of  Ephiaim 
being  in  every  direction  terraced  and  well  cultivated,  give  a  beautiful 
and  picturesque  character  to  the  scenery.  We  reached  a  oopioos 
fountain,  near  some  high,  rugged  limestone  rocks,  and  the  heat  being 
excessive,  we  experienced  the  delight  of  reposing  and  refreshing  oor- 
selves  under  **  the  shadow  of  a  great  rock.**!)  We  passed  over  several 
high  grounds,  and  deep  valle}'8  in  succession,  until  we  reached  a 
beautiful  and  well-cultivated  plain,  about  two  miles  in  breadth,  and 
five  or  six  in  length ;  it  is  well  watered  with  running  streams  from  the 
high  grounds,  and  bounded  on  either  side  by  a  range  of  fertile  hiU% 
studded  with  villages.  Considering  the  present  fertility  of  this  dii- 
trict,  the  amount  of  its  productiveness  in  the  time  of  Israel's  prosperity 
must  have  been  immense ;  it  was,  on  several  occasions,  the  place  of 
assemblage  of  the  tribes  of  IsraeL 

At  one  extremity  of  the  plain,  are  seen  the  two  hUIs  of  Gerixim 
and  Ebal,  between  which  lies  Nablous,  the  ancient  Sychar.  This  line 
of  road  was  often  traversed  by  our  Saviour;  it  was  on  one  of  those 
occasions,  when  his  disciples  wished  to  command  fire  to  come  down 
from  heaven  upon  a  Samaritan  village,  whose  inhabitants  had  refused 
to  receive  them,  that  he  rebuked  them,  saying,  **  Ye  know  not  what 
manner  of  spirit  ye  are  of."^     At  the  north-west  end  of  the  plain,  on 

•  Hot.  X.  8.  t  Joseph.  Bell.  Jud.  lib.  It.  9. 

X  "  Biblical  Researches  in  Palestine/'  voL  U^  p.  129. 
J  Jer.  ¥ii.  12.  |]  Isa.  xxxii.  2.  ^  Luke  ix.  52,  56. 
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in  the  NeapaiU  of  the  Itomans,  the  Sycher  of  the  Ncff 
iCTt,  and  the  Shechem,  or  Sichem,  of  (he  Old  Teatament.  ' 
Mminti  Geriziin  and  Ebol  rising  precipitously  to  o  height  of  about 
800  feet,  leare  between  them  a  small, deep  Talley,  not  more  than  300  \ 
jrsnla  wide  in  the  part  occupied  by  the  present  town;  both  n 
«re  rocky  and  sterile,  with  the  esceplion  of  a  few  olive-trees, 
paichcanf  Terdure,  seen  scattered  over  Oerliim ;  there  a 
ancient  lepulchres  excavated  out  of  the  rock  at  the  foot  of  Ebal.  The 
town,  which  U  long  and  narrow,  liea  at  the  basis  of  Oerizim,  and  eon-  I 
■lata  of  well-hoilt,  high,  stone  housc«,  with  domes  on  the  roofs.  The  ■ 
wniert  from  the  fountains  flow  both  east  and  west  towards  the  Jordai] 
Uid  the  Mediterranean,  a  circumilance  First  noticed  by  Itt.  Itobinson. 
The  iiopiilaiion  amounts  to  8,000,  of  whom  flOO  are  Christiana, 
belonging  to  the  orthodox  Orcek  communion  i  ISO  are  Samaritan*,  and 
about  IS  numy  Jews ;  all  the  remainder  are  Mohammedont.  There  is 
aOreckhiibop,wh<)reddes  at  Jerusalem.  The  people  were  always  of  a 
I«i1]i!«s,  warlike  disposition,  frequently  in  iniurrection  against  their 
nden,  and  erer  ready  to  plunder  travcllen.  They  have,  howerer, 
conducted  themselves  peaceably  for  some  years,  and,  living  in  a  rich 
rcuntry,  they  arc  generally  in  easy  circumstances.  The  narrow  vale, 
for  some  ^sUncc  round  Nablouo,  has  a  soil  consisting  of  block 
vegetable  mould,  abundantly  watered  by  copious  fountsinti:  and  it 
i*  laid  out  in  orchards  and  gardens,  producing  a  great  variety  of  fruitR, 
vegt'tables,  and  floweta-  The  luxuriant  vegetation  and  rich  verdure 
hi  which  the  town  is  thus  embosomed  form  a  scene  of  great  beauty. 

When  nx  of  the  tribes  of  Ifirael  were  stationed  on  the  sides  of 
Garinm.  and  the  six  others  on  the  sides  of  Ebal,  they  could  hear  with 
mfSdent  dlatinctneai  the  united  voices  of  priests  and  Levites  standing 
nrand  the  ark  of  Ood,  in  the  narrow  ralley  beneath,  pronouncing  first 
the  curses,  to  which  those  on  Ebal  responded,  Amen ;  and  then  the 
UOMlngs,  to  each  of  which  the  tribes  on  Oerizim  alio  responded, 
.\tnen.*  This  deeply  solemn  renewal  of  the  national  covenant  before 
JeboTab,  must  have  been  a  highly  impressive,  and  trul^  sublime 
How  terribly  have  the  curse*  been  fulfilled  upon  apostate 
The  sidea  of  Geriiim  ore  in  some  places  precipitous,  and 

WD ;  BO  that  when  Jotham  repeated  the  parable  of  the     \ 
a  one  of  the  summits  of  Gerisim,  his  voice  would  well  be 
f  the  people  in  the  town  below.t     Some  cultivated  fielda 
•  Dnit.tivU.tt.  t  Judg.)i.T— 30. 
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and  patches  of  pasturage  are  found  on  Gerizim,  which  has  not  quite 
so  sterile  and  desolate  an  appearance  as  Ebal. 

Jacob's  Weix. — Joseph's  Tomb. — This  celebrated  well  is  about  two 
miles  from  the  town,  in  the  plain ,  at  the  foot  of  Gerizim.  There  is  no 
doubt  of  this  being  the  situation  of  the  piece  of  ground  bought  by 
Jacob,  for  a  hundred  pieces  of  money,  from  Hamar,  Shechem's  fiither,* 
which  he  afterwards  gave  to  Joseph,  and  where  Joseph,  and  probably 
his  brethren,  were  buried.  It  was  the  practice  of  the  patriarchi  to  dig 
wells,  wherever  they  pitched  their  tents  and  sojourned;  and  Jacob  in  all 
probability  dug  this  well,  in  order  to  avoid  being  dependent  for  the 
supply  of  water  upon  the  fountains  of  a  town,  whose  people  were 
strangers.  The  well  is  cut  out  of  the  solid  rock,  nine  feet  wide,  and 
seyenty-fiTC  feet  deep ;  and  it  always  must  have  required,  at  in  the 
days  of  our  Lord,  *'  something  to  draw  with,"  while  all  the  neighbour- 
ing fountains  are  shallow.  The  water  is  very  cool,  and  the  well  being 
alwa^-s  held  in  high  veneration,  the  people  were,  no  doubt,  frequently 
induced  to  resort  to  it,  in  preference  to  the  fountains  nearer  the  town. 
Here  sat  Jesus,  wearied  with  his  journey,  and  taught  the  poor 
Samaritan  woman  one  of  the  sublimest  and  most  momentous  lessona 
of  holy  writ :  "  God  is  a  Spirit,  and  they  that  worship  him,  must 
worship  him  in  spirit  and  in  truth;" f  a  declaration,  breaking  com« 
pletely  down  the  wall  of  separation  between  Jews  and  Gentiles. 
About  a  hundred  yards  from  the  well,  is  Joseph's  tomb,  a  building 
with  whited  walls,  believed,  not  improbably,  to  mark  the  spot  where 
his  bones,  brought  from  Egypt,  were  deposited ;  the  walls  are  covered 
with  a  beautiful  vine,  planted  probably  by  the  Jews,  to  recal  the  words 
of  the  dying  Jacob,  "  Joseph  is  a  fruitful  bough,  even  a  fruitful  bough 
by  a  well,  whose  branches  run  over  the  wall."  X  The  adjoining  plain 
is  that  of  Moreh. 

The  Samaritans. — We  visited  the  Samaritan  s}'nagogue,  where 
we  met  the  high  priest,  and  several  members  of  this  singular  and 
ancient  sect.  It  is  a  plain  room,  with  an  arched  recess,  in  which 
stands  the  tabernacle,  or  heik^,  wherein  are  kept  the  copies  of  the  law; 
this  recess  is  at  the  south-east  side  of  the  room,  so  that  the  worshipper 
looking  out,  may  have  his  face  turned  towards  the  site  of  the  old 
temple  on  Mount  Gerizim;  it  is  screened  off  with  a  large  thick 
curtain  of  green  and  gold  silk  brocade.  We  were  shown  several 
copies  of  the  Pentateuch,  and  other  religious  books,  both  in  the 
Samaritan  language,  and  in  the  Hebrew  language,  with  the  true 
Hebrew  (Samaritan)  character.  Some  of  these  were  of  high  antiquity, 
especially  one  large  roll,  well  preserved,  and  highly  valued  as  the  most 
ancient  of  all,  and  which  they  arc  reluctant  to  exhibit  to  strangers. 

•  Gen.  xxxiii.  19.  f  John  iv.  24.  X  Gen.  xlix.  22. 
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Thef  QSMTt  th&t  it  was  written  hy  Abiibuni,  the  son  of  Phiaehw.* 

the    San   of   Aaron,    and    that  it   is    3,000    y«ai*    old.      The    8a- 

niAritaiu  have  (■i(;hteen  rfcognised  sections   of  the   law   in  Genesis, 

Mid.    eight    ill    Dvuteronomy ;    wiiile     the    Jena    have    twelve    in 

the  former,   and    ten,  in   the  latter   book.      Many  of  the  Samoritaa 

mnniuciiptt  bare  been  procured  at  different  periods,  by  the  learned  in 

I  £n|;lanil.  France,  and  Gennony,  and  some  have  been  published  in  the 

I  sicat  works,  especially  of  Keniitcatl,t  and  Oescniiu.!    The  Samaritan 

I  language  is  a  mixture  of  Uehrew,  Chaldaic,  and  Syrtac  words,  with 

I  peculiar  grammatical  inflexions;    the  present  Samaritans  cnn  ipcsk 

I  very  Uttle  Hebrew,  and  their  ordinary  lan^agc-  is  Arabic,     Gescntua 

s  ably  shown  that  little  value  shoulil  be  attached  to  the  charac- 

I  tioistic*  of  the  Samaritan  Penlatcuch ;  that  no  critical  reliance  cau  be 

I  placed  on   it,  and  that  there  are  no  ^od  reasonH  fur  usinf^  it  04  a 

I  atandnid  for  the  correction  of  the  Hebrew  lext.      It  !*  belioved  lo 

I  belong  (o  the  Smt  or  second  century  of  the  Christian  era. 

The  SamarilDDi  keep  the  Jewish  passover,  naming  it  A/iuk,  though 

[   they  do  not  consider  the  sacrifice  to  be  typical,  but  one  only  of  eom- 

]  neiDoTntioa  and  thanksginng.     They  keep  also  the  fentt  of  week* 

iffanuin),    corresponding  with  Pentecost;    the  day  of  atonement 

(fiUor),  which  they  pass  in  luting  and  sorrow  for  their  sins;  and  the 

feutoftabemacles(SftoO'''''t'h^)'^^J^t'''^'^^'^°""i'^*'">'''^*>S')''i^ 

I   by  thtt  law.     Tliey  expect  a  great  instiuclor  and  guide,  whom  they  call    I 

I  Uath«b,(ore/-3/>iA(Jy,  the  guide,)  toappearinthe  world.   Theybelieve   J 

I  In  the  doctrine  of  the  resurrection  and  day  of  judgment.     They  will  not 

I  cU  with  Muvulmmis  or  Jews.    They  practise  eircumoision,  abstain  from 

I  polygamy,  except  in  the  case  of  barrennesn,  and  keep  the  Sahhath  vei^ 

\  strlolly.     Thiiy  maintain  that  it  waa  on  Oeriiim  Abraham  wag  about 

I  to  ancritice  Uoac,  and  call  the  spot  Land  of  Moriah.     It  was  cloie  to 

I  this  spot  thry  eructed  their  temple,  or  KibUh,  the  site  of  which,  now  a 

I  bans  rock,  turroulicled  by  veitiges  of  a  wall,  they  consider  holy  grnund, 

I  and  trmd  it  only  barefoote<l.     They  believe  thi«  to  be  the  place  whero 

~  R  Ubernacle  of  the  Lord,  with   the  ark  of  the  covenant,  Itad  lieen 

[  pitdmL    For  t}ic  uma  reason,  no  dead  ore  buried  on  the  sanctified 

I  hitl,  but  at  its  baioi   not  hi  from  the  site  of  the  temple  there  are 

\   •iteulvo  ruins  of  a  fortresa  and  town. 

They  keep  tho  ptiMover,  by  sacrificing  an  many  lambs  or  kids,  a  year 
old.  a*  may  be  required  for  tlic  reput  of  each  family,  abstaining  for    , 
•etea  dayi  from  the  use  of  leavened  bread.    On  tliis  and  (he  other  / 

•  I  Cbrao.  li.  i.  4. 

f  lUnaicati,  Dtu.  Uencisl,  H,  Btuoi.  p.  39S,  et  •«]. 

1  dMtniiu,  Commeiit.  de  Peniat.  Samaritsn)  Orlglnr,  Iiiilo'e,  &c.,  TUlia 
lull. 
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fetdyals,  they  pitched  their  tents,  in  former  times,  npon  Oeriflm  all 
night,  and  offered  their  sacrifices  not  &r  from  the  site  of  the  ancient 
temple.  This  spot,  which  is  called  l^lazhih,  ^  place  of  sacrifices,*  is 
indicated  by  two  rows  of  stones  laid  on  the  ground,  and  a  round  pit 
stoned  up,  in  which  the  flesh  was  roasted.  But  they  have  for  many 
years  desisted  from  this  custom,  and  kept  the  festiTals  in  their 
houses,  on  account  of  the  exactions  and  oppressions  of  the  Turkish 
I  goTemors.  On  the  day  of  Pentecost,  each  indiridual  kills  a  cockt 
^  which  is  likewise  the  custom  of  the  Jews,  who  name  the  cock 
KapparUi,  or  "  expiation."  Since,  however,  the  destruction  of  the 
Temple  of  Jerusalem,  the  Jews  can  offer  no  Paschal  lamb,  and  they 
only  observe  those  parts  of  the  feast,  which  include  the  use  of  the 
unleavened  bread,  herbs,  and  wine.  May  not  this  feeble  remnant  of 
the  ancient  Samaritan  nation  have  been  preserved,  for  the  cxprew 
purpose  of  transmitting  to  the  present  times,  without  any  intennisaioikf 
an  example  of  the  commemoration  of  the  blessed  ordinance  so  mer* 
cifully  instituted  in  remote  ages  as  typical  of  the  one  and  all-«uffioient 
sacrifice  of  the  promised  Messiah?  The  Samaritans  are  thus  Isving 
witnesses  to  the  authenticity  of  the  Levitical  law,  so  rashly  impugned 
by  some  modem  philosophizing  Christian  teachers. 

The  Samaritans  assert  that  Joshua  deposited  on  Gerixim  the  twelve 
stones  brought  from  the  Jordan.  They  shew,  also,  a  spring,  near  the 
site  of  the  Temple,  named  Aiof/y,  at  which,  they  believe,  the  great 
Prophet,  or  the  Messiah,  whom  tliey  call  El-muhdy,  the  Cfuide,  will 
appear,  when  he  comes  upon  the  earth.  They  go,  four  times  a-year, 
in  procession,  to  the  top  of  Oerizim,  at  their  great  festivals,  reading 
the  law  all  the  way. 

The  origin  of  the  Samaritans  dates  from  the  Babylonish  captivityt 
after  which  Shechem  was  always  known  as  the  chief  seat  of  the  people 
bearing  that  name.  Shalmaneser  peopled  the  cities  of  Samaria  with 
men  brought  from  Babylon  and  Ass>Tia,  instead  of  the  banished 
Israelites,  **and  they  possessed  Samaria,  and  dwelt  in  the  cities 
thereof."*  They  were  called,  in  Hebrew,  Cutheans,  from  CM&oA,  a 
place  in  Assyria,  and,  in  Greek,  Samaritans.  It  is,  however,  stated  by 
some  historians,  that  only  the  rich,  and  the  strong,  able  to  bear  armS| 
among  the  Israelites  were  carried  away,  and  that  the  poor  and  feeble 
were  left,  so  that  the  Samaritans  were  a  mixed  race  of  Jews  and 
Gentiles.f  The  Lord  having  sent  lions  among  them  for  their  sins,  the 
people  applied  to  the  King  of  Assyria  for  an  Israelitish  priest,  ^'to  teach 
them  the  manner  of  the  God  of  the  land."  One  was  sent,  who  resided 
in  Bethel ;  but,  while  professing  to  fear  the  Lord,  they  corrupted  His 

•  2  Kings  xvii.  3, 6,  24. 

t  Hcngstenberg,  Authentic,  des  PcntaL  i.  p.  M>. 
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lawsy  by  serring  their  own  idols,  "  and  made  unto  themselves,  of  the 
lowest  of  them,  priests  of  the  high  places,"  for  which  they  were 
repeatedly  visited  with  severe  punishments.*  The  Samaritans  having 
desired  to  be  allowed  to  assist  the  Jews  in  the  rebuilding  of  their 
Temple,  after  the  captivity,  were  refused,  on  account  of  their  foreign 
origin,  and  this  gave  rise  to  the  bitter  enmity  that  ever  after  existed 
between  the  two  races;  the  Samaritans  hindered,  in  every  way  in 
their  power,  the  rebuilding  both  of  the  Temple  and  City,  and  were 
stimulated,  by  jealous  rivalry,  to  erect  a  temple  of  their  own«  under  the 
protection  of  Alexander  the  Great,  while  he  was  besieging  Tyre;t  they 
appointed  as  their  high  priest  Manasseh,  son  of  the  Israelitish  high 
priest  Joiada,  who  had  been  expelled  Jerusalem.  ^  Shechem  then 
became  the  metropolis  of  the  Samaritans,  and  was  the  resort  of  all  the 
apostate  Jews.  The  Temple  on  Gerizim  was  destroyed  by  John 
Hyrcanus,  B.c.  129,  after  having  stood  about  two  hundred  years.  §  The 
enmity  and  feuds  between  the  two  sects  increased.  Jesus  was  called  a 
Samaritan,  in  scorn;  and  the  woman  of  Samaria  was  surprised  at  Jesus 
asking  her  to  give  him  to  drink,  because  the  Jews  had  no  dealings  with 
the  Samaritans.  II  The  greatest  hatred  is  still  exhibited  at  this  day 
between  the  Jews  and  the  small  remnant  of  Samaritans  at  Nablous. 
About  two  centuries  ago  there  were  small  communities  of  Samaritans 
at  Cairo,  Gasa,  Damascus,  and  Jafia ;  the  Beno-Israel  of  Bombay  are 
also  considered  by  some,  though  erroneously,  to  be  the  descendants  of 
the  Samaritans.  All  these  communities  have,  however,  become 
extinct,  with  the  exception  of  the  small  remnant  at  Nablous. 
Shechem,  called  also  by  the  Jewish  common  people  Sychar,  received 
the  name  of  Neapolis,  under  Vespasian,  as  is  shown  by  the  inscriptioni 
"  Flavia,  Neapolis,''  on  some  of  the  coins  of  that  period.  Ancient 
Neapolis  extended,  probably,  further  along  the  valley  than  the  present 
town,  llie  people  often  rose  up  against  their  governors,  and  about 
A.D.  200,  Neapolis  was  deprived  by  Septimus  Severus  of  its  rights  as  a 
city.  They  broke  out  again  in  a  violent  rebellion  against  Justinian ; 
after  this,  the  Samaritans  spread  widely  over  the  East  and  West, 
employed  as  merchants,  and  money-changers.  The  town  was  re- 
peatedly laid  waste  by  the  Mohammedans. 

Shechem  was  a  remarkable  place  in  the  earliest  periods  of  Jewish 
history.    Abraham  first  came,  in  the  land  of  Canaan,  "  unto  the  place 

•  2  Kinics  xvii.  29,  &c. 

t  Joseph.  Antiq.  II,  7,  2.     The  building  of  this  temple  is  believed  by  some 
writers  to  have  been  earlier  than  the  time  of  Alexander. 

♦  Nehem.  xiii.  28. 

§  Joseph.  Rcll.  Jud.  i.  2,  6. 
tl  J(»hn  iv.  9. 
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of  Sichem,  unto  the  plain  of  Moreb  ;"*  and  Jacob,  on  his  return 
Padan-aram,  came  to  Shalim,  a  city  of  Shechem,  corretponding  to 
the  village  of  SaUntj  east  of  Nablout.  It  wai  then«  having  pitdwd 
his  tent,  he  purchased  **  the  parcel  of  ground,"  still  occupied  hj  hia 
well  and  the  supposed  tomb  of  Joseph.  It  was  here  Dinah  was  carried 
away  by  Shechem,  son  of  Uamor,  prince  of  the  country.  Jacob  seat 
his  flocks  for  pasture  in  these  fields  when  residing  at  Hebron,  and  it 
was  on  a  visit  paid  there  that  Joseph  was  sold  by  his  brethren. 
After  the  passage  of  the  Jordan,  the  Israelites  were  directed  to  set  iqi 
great  stones  and  build  an  altar  on  Mount  Ebal.  Shechem  fell  to  the 
lot  of  f^hraim — ^but  was  assigned  to  the  Levites,  and  made  a  eitj  <tf 
refuge.  Under  the  rule  of  the  Judges,  Abimelech  treacherously  got 
possession  of  the  city,  when  Jotham  reproved  him,  by  delivering  hk 
beautiful  parable  from  Mount  Gerizim.  All  Israel  came  together  at 
Shechem,  to  make  Kehoboam  king.  It  was  here  the  ten  tribes  rebdled» 
and  Jeroboam,  for  a  time,  made  the  city  his  royal  residence,  f 

Religious  Awakening,  and  Scripture  Schools  at  NABunji. 
— ^We  felt  a  particular  interest  in  visiting  this  place  on  account  <tf  ifee 
being  one  of  the  first  in  the  south  of  Palestine,  where  the  Chiistiaii 
inhabitants  have,  under  the  instruction  of  a  native  Scripture  Reader* 
manifested  a  thirst  for  Scriptural  knowledge,  and  a  desire  for  a 
Reformed  Church.  In  the  course  of  last  year  (1848),  about  forty  of 
the  Christian  families  openly  declared  their  wish  to  secede  from  the 
Greek  Church,  and  to  found  a  new  Church  on  scriptural  principlet. 
But  as  Bishop  Gobat  could  neither  receive  them  into  his  Church, 
nor  provide  them  with  an  ordained  Protestant  clergyman,  they  have 
remained  for  the  present  in  their  own  communion.  The  Bishop 
purchased,  however,  a  good  house,  in  which  a  school  has  been  kept,  and 
the  Bible  taught  We  found  an  attendance  of  about  thirty-five  boya 
in  this  school,  instructed  by  an  intelligent-looking  young  native,  under 
the  superintendence  of  some  of  the  respectable  inhabitants.  The 
school  was  first  opened  by  the  native  Scripture  Reader,  Michel,  who 
accompanied  us  from  Jerusalem.  We  were  ver^*  much  pleased  with 
our  examination  of  the  boys  on  doctrinal  points,  as  well  as  with  their 
reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic ;  some  of  them  appeared  to  poaseee 
superior  intelligence,  and  likely  to  l)ecome  hereafter  good  pupils  for 
Malta.  The  prospectus  of  the  College  was  read  with  satisfaction  by 
some  of  their  parents,  and  their  reluctance  to  part  with  their  children 

•  Gen.  xii.  6. 

t  1  Kings  xii.  1, 12,  16,  25.  Much  valuable  information  respecting  the  history 
and  literature  of  the  Samaritans  has  been  collected  in  the  learned  works  of  the 
Rev.  Dr.  Robinson,  and  the  Rev.  Dr.  Wilson,  entitled  "  Biblical  Researches," 
and  **  Lands  of  the  Bible,"  to  which  the  reader  is  referred  for  many  additional 
interesting  details. 
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will,  I  doubt  not,  give  way  to  their  earnest  desire  for  their  improve- 
ment.* 

These  inquiring  Christians  were,  at  first,  excommunicated  and  per- 
secuted by  their  priests ;  but  the  Turkish  QoTemor  of  the  town  having 
shown  his  determination  to  protect  them  from  interference,  either  by 
Priest  or  Moslem,  they  have  been  left  for  some  time  unmolested. 
They  propose  establishing  a  girls'  schooL  We  resided  in  the  house  of 
one  of  the  elders,  and  all  those  with  whom  we  conferred  appeared 
sincere  and  earnest  in  their  new  religious  profession. 

*  The  following  extract,  from  a  Report  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Jerusalem 
Mission,  contains  some  interesting  detsdls  of  the  Reformation  movements  at 
Nablous: — 

"  Formerly  the  natives  cared  not  for  the  Bible,  or  for  Christianity,  or  for  know- 
ledge. Now  they  willingly  receive  the  Scriptures,  and  thirst  for  instruction.  Ere 
long  Nablous  (Sychar)  took  the  lead,  and  sent  a  deputation  to  Jerusalem,  to  de- 
clare their  fixed  determination  to  separate  themselves  from  the  communion  of  the 
Greek,  and  to  beg  the  Bishop  to  receire  them  into  the  communion  of  the  English 
Church.  This  request  the  Bishop  refused,  and  advised  them  to  return  home,  and 
give  themselves  to  the  study  of  the  Bible,  and  to  prayer.  After  the  lapse  of  about 
four  months,  they  returned  again,  asking  for  the  establishment  of  a  school. 
He  directed  them  to  petition  the  Greek  Patriarch  at  Jerusalem,  who  twice 
positively  refused  the  prayer  of  the  petitioners.  Then  the  Buliop  granted  their 
request,  and  purchased,  at  his  own  expense,  premises  for  a  school,  which  waa 
placed  under  the  superintendence  of  a  member  of  the  Greek  Church,  The  school 
was  opened  with  twelve  scholars,  but  soon  increased  and  prospered,  in  spite  of  an 
excommunication  firom  the  Patriarch,  and  an  insidious  effort  of  that  prelate  to 
induce  the  Mohammedan  Governor  to  destroy  the  school,  and  burn  the  class- 
books,  though  he  knew  that  the  Bible  alone  was  used  in  the  school.  The  Bishop 
offered  also  a  large  salary  to  the  native  teacher  of  the  school  to  leave  it,  and  take 
charge  of  a  school  under  his  direction;  but  this  was  faithfully  rejected.  It  now 
numbers  forty  scholars,  male  and  female.  The  progress  in  scriptural  knowledge 
evinced  at  the  first  examination,  had  most  important  results  ;  a  light  from  above 
broke  in  upon  them,  and  the  intellectual  illumination  that  they  had  acquired 
became,  by  the  Divine  blessing,  the  dawning  of  the  *  day-star  in  the  heart '  to 
many. 

**  The  first  examination  of  the  school  at  Nablous  attracted  so  much  notice, 
that  applications  Immediately  poured  in  for  similar  institutions  from  Tiberias, 
Naxareth,  Jafilk,  Gaxa,  Ramleh,  Bethlehem,  Beit  Jula,  Ram-Allah,  Kerac  (an 
important  fortress  on  the  cliffs  which  overhans:  the  eastern  shores  of  the  Dead 
Sea),  and  from  Salt,  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  Jordan,  the  Ramoth  Gilead  of 
Scripture.  From  all  those  localities  came  the  same  complaint,  *  We  have  been 
brought  up  in  utter  ignorance  :  our  priests  cannot,  or  will  not,  help ;'  and  the 
expression  of  the  same  determination,  *  We  will  have  our  children  delirered 
from  tltis  miserable  situation,'  and  the  same  request,  <  Establish  Mhools 
among  us.'"  The  Protestant  congregation  at  Nablous  now  numbers  two 
hundred. 
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Samaria,  called  in  Arabic,  Sehastieh,  and,  more  commonly,  SeboMU^ 
is  about  two  hours'  distance  from  Nablous.  Nothing  can  exceed 
the  beauty  of  the  scenery*  through  which  we  passed,  for  several  miles ; 
the  road  is  broader  and  more  level  than  is  generally  the  case  in 
Palestine,  and  was  no  doubt  the  royal  highway  to  the  capital  of  the 
Kings  of  Israel,  llie  valleys  are  abundantly  watered  with  meander^ 
ing  streams,  flowing  down  in  all  directions  from  the  surrounding  hills; 
such  a  copious  supply  of  water  invariably  produces  in  hot  climates  the 
most  luxuriant  vegetation,  and  richest  verdure.  The  sides  of  the 
hills,  as  well  as  the  valleys,  are  highly  cultivated,  being  laid  oat  in 
well-tilled  fields,  luxuriant  pasturage,  groves  and  gardens,  where  the 
fig,  olive,  orange,  aromatic  laurel,  walnut,  almond,  medlar,  and  other 
trees,  are  seen  heavily  laden  with  blossoms  and  fruit. 

Several  villages  lie  embosomed  in  these  beautiful  plantationi, 
and  the  country  presents  a  combination  of  well-cultivated  green  hills 
and  dales,  forming  the  richest  and  most  picturesque  landscape.  The 
double  blessing  of  Jacob  and  Moses  upon  the  fruitfulness  of  the  land  of 
Joseph  continues  thus  to  be  realized,  although  in  a  minor  degree,  com* 
pared  with  ancient  times.  "  Blessed  of  the  Lord,**  said  Moses,  <*  be  his 
land,  for  the  precious  things  of  heaven,  for  the  dew,  and  for  the  deep 
that  coucheth  beneath,  and  for  the  precious  fruits  brought  forth  by 
the  sun,  and  for  the  precious  things  put  forth  by  the  moon."  * 

After  leaving  the  valley  we  ascended  some  hills,  where  the  soil  wm 
too  thin  for  the  growth  of  trees,  but  was  covered  in  several  places  with 
the  ranunculus,  anemone,  and  lupine,  of  great  size,  and  of  the  brightest 
blue  and  white.  On  reaching  the  high  ridge  we  came  in  sight  of  the 
Mediterranean,  expanding  beyond  the  sandy  plain  of  Sharon,  and 
of  the  insulated  hill  or  mountain  on  wliich  stood  Herod's  imperial  city 
of  the  ten  tribes;  it  is  oblong,  and  rises  about  eight  hundred  feet 
on  the  eastern  side  of  a  wide  and  fertile  plain,  encompassed  by  hills  of 
a  still  greater  height,  so  that  the  prospect  is  extensive,  rich,  and  varied. 
The  city  was  built  on  its  eastern  slope,  and  the  present  village  stands 
upon  a  belt  about  half-way  up;  the  houses  are  very  miserable,  althou^ 
constructed  partly  with  fragments  of  the  stone  of  the  ruins;  the 
inhabitants  have  long  been  notorious  for  their  wild,  predatory 
character. 

Near  the  village  are  the  remains  of  a  large  church  of  the  time  of 
the  Crusaders,  raised,  however,  on  foundations  evidently  Jewish,  as 

•  Deut.  xxxiii.  13,  14. 


HDINS  or  ANCntHT  SiUCAKIA. 

Ihey  consiit  of  very  Inrgo,   bevi-lled  Blonn.     There   is   a   tnttlition 
I  b«U(nreil  by  Chriattnns  and  Modleou,  thai  John  thv  BujitUt  vns  bath    a 
I  tzMuted  tmd  buried  in  thii  church,  which  to  now  cutiverled  !nl«  a    I 
le  t  but  Jwiephus  reUtc*  exprei»ly  that  he  nas  behcoded  in  the    ' 
I  Cull*  of  Machcerus,  on  the  east  of  tho  Dead  Sen.     This  church  U 
I  Uic  only  lolid  ancient  building,  now  remaining  ott  the  site  of  Samaria ; 
F  Ibr  luccnding  to  the  top  of  the  hill,  and  surveying  ita  sides,  nothing  ia 
n  but  krge,  loose  atones,  and  broken  columna;  aomc  fallen,  oihera 
n  the  surface  of  ploughed  and  well.ciilliToted  fielda. 
I  There   is    every   appesrance   of  the   ancient   buildings   having   been 
I  destroyed,    and   their   matwiala  cart    down   iiam  tho   brow   of   the 
ill,  in  order  to  clear  the  land  for  oultivaiion ;  ma«ie«  of  stone  are 
lua  seen  hanging  on  the  ateep  sides  of  tlie  hill,  accidentally  atoppud 
I   the   progri-Bs  of  their   descent  by  the   rude   dykes   and  terraces 
I  tepatiiljng  the  Gelda. 

Another  eircunutonce  to  be  noticed  is,  that  tlie  maierialB  of  the 
I  ruins  which  have  been  gatlicred  up  from  the  aurfoce  of  the  fields,  in    . 
I  (irder  to  focilitale  their  tillage,  are  piled  up  in  large  heapsi  or  used  in    \ 
(le  stone  fences ;  many  of  iheae  heaps  of  stone     1 
n  the  plains  M  the  foot  of  the  hill.     These  ora  deeply  inter- 
I  nting  facts  when   compared  with  the  prophecy  delivered  by  Micnh, 
I  fthore  2,000  yean  from  the  present  time—"  1  will  make  Samaria  as  an 
I  heap  of  tho  field;  and  as  planlinfri  of  a  vineyard:  and  I  will  pour 
I  doirn  the  stones  thereof  into  the  valley,  and  I  will  discover  ihe  fuun- 
I  dalions  thereof."  *     How  truly  wonderful  has  been  the  literal  accom- 
ihment  of  thto  prophecy !     It  is  customary  when  planting   vine- 
I  yards  to  collect  all  the  stone*  which  are  on  the  ground  into  heap*. 
■'By  the  Tcpcated  ploughing  and  digging  of  the  fields,  the  foundationi 
ftof   thu  city   have   actually  been   exhumed,   discovered,   and  potired 
iwn,  forming  a  singularly  striking  contrast  with  the  foundntioiu  and 
>  of  Jerusalem,  which  have  remained  buried  and  heaped  up  in 
ndii  and  indurated  maasea,  fifty  and  sixty  feet  high,  on  the  vary    | 
C  of  ihe  Iniildingf  of  the  ancient  dty.t 

Some  trvcca  of  ruins  arc  seen  on  the  tablo'land  at  the  summit  of  the 
Bttin,  which  may  have  belonged  to  the  ancient  forlreui  but  on  the 
Tnc«-le\el,  or  belt  lower  down,  and  along  the  north-west  brow,  there 
t  lh«  remainit  of  a  aptendid  colonnade,  consisting  of  a  double  row 
Bof  colntmis  at  equal  distances,  and  the  width  of  llie  colonnade 
I  measuring  fifty  feeli  the  columns  arc  alstt^ea  feet  high,  and  two  feet 
1  diameter  at  the  hose ;  there  are  about  ninety  erect,  but  without  any^ 
I  sapllaK  and  many  arc  fallen ;  tlie  length  of  the  remaining  portion  of 
lUii*  romarlublc  colonnade  is  three  thousand  feet,  but  it  is  not  impro- 
•  Ulcahl.  &  t  See  p.  310. 
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bable  that  it  may  have  encircled  the  entire  hill,  and  is  to  be 
to  the  time  of  Herod  the  Great  The  hill  is  well  planted  with  the 
fig,  oliye,  and  pomegranate ;  ita  summit  commands  a  splendid  panO" 
ramie  view,  both  of  the  Mediterranean  and  of  the  Talleys  and  lii|^ 
hills  of  Samaria;  these  have  been  at  all  times  beautifully  wooded 
and  richly  cultivated,  so  that  the  ancient  inhabitants,  revelling  in  the 
fatness  of  the  land,  stood  much  in  need  of  the  warning  of  Isaiahp 
**  Woe  to  the  crown  of  pride,  to  the  drunkards  of  Ephraim,  on  the 
head  of  the  fat  valleys  of  them  that  are  overcome  with  wine."* 
Samaria  was  the  city  where  Ahab  built  his  house  for  Baal,  and  ruled 
with  wicked  Jezebel,  and  where  Elijah  and  Elisha  so  miraculomly 
exhibited  on  many  occasions  the  power  and  truth  of  Qod.t 

Samaria  was  first  built  by  Omri,  King  of  Israel,  B.C.  925.    It  wm 

(the  capital  of  the  ten  tribes  of  Israel  for  two  centuries,  until  they 
were  carried  away  by  Shalmaneser,  under  King  Iloshea,  aboat 
B.C.  720.     Samaria  had  been  almost  continually  the  seat  of  idolatry, 


on  account  of  which  the  inhabitants  were  punished  by  several 
famines;  it  was  also  the  scene  of  various  remarkable  mincolous 
deliverances  firom  the  S}Tians4  After  the  dispersion  of  the  ten 
tribes,  the  city  belonged  to  the  Samaritans ;  it  was  taken  and  rand  to 
the  ground  by  lI}Tcanu8,  after  a  year's  siege,  but  was  built  up  again 
by  Gabinius.§  Augustus  bestowed  Samaria  on  Herod  the  Great,  who 
having  established  there  a  colony  of  G,(X)0  ]>ersons,  fortified,  enlarged, 
and  greatly  adorned  the  city,  and  erected  in  the  centre  a  temple  in 
honour  of  Augustus,  which  was  celebrated  for  its  dimensions  and 
magnificence.il  In  the  third  century,  it  became  an  episcopal  see,  and 
continued  to  enjoy  this  distinction  until  the  sixth  century,  when 
fiilling  into  the  power  of  the  Mohammedans,  it  was  involved,  as  many 
other  places  of  Palestine,  in  complete  destruction.  The  bishopric  was 
revived  while  the  Crusaders  had  possession  of  Palestine,  and  the  title 
continued  in  the  Romish  church  until  the  fourteenth  centur}*.  There 
are  a  few  Greek  Christians  in  the  village,  and  a  titular  Greek  bishop 
of  Sebaste  resides  at  Jcrusiilem.^ 

Road  to  Jemn. — After  traversing  for  some  distance  the  rich 
plain  of  Samaria,  the  road  passed  near  the  castle  of  Sanourf  a  strong 
fortress  of  the  middle  ages,  situated  un  the  top  of  a  steep,  rocky  hilly 
and  in  which  the  independent  sheikhs  of  the  country  often  withstood 
the  authority  of  the  Turkish  pashas.  There  is  a  very  large  sheet  of 
water  at  the  head  of  the  plain,  called  McrJ-lbnanw,  the  collection 

*  Isai.  xxviii.  I.  f  1  Kinfrs  xvii.  1.  ^  2  Kings  vi.  24 ;  viL 

I  Joseph.  Antiq.  13,  10,  3,  and  15,  A.  \\  Ibid.  15,  7,  3. 

^  "  Biblical  Retearchra/'  vul.  ii.  p.  143,  where  a  complete  historical  notice  b 
given. 


JENIN ESDRAELON*  A&l 

of  the  early  and  latter  rains.  We  were  now  crossing  the  territory 
allotted  to  the  half-tribe  of  Manasseh,  and  distinctly  saw  how 
through  the  fertilizing  operation  of  the  abundant  springs  by  which  it 
is  irrigated,  the  promised  blessing  '*  upon  the  crown  of  the  head  of 
him  that  was  separated  from  his  brethren"  had  been  largely  realized. 
An  extensive  and  beautiful  view  of  the  hills  of  Gali^,  including  Little 
Hermon,  the  great  plain  of  Esdraelon,  and  the  district  of  Nazareth,  is 
enjoyed  from  the  summit  of  a  high  ridge  beyond  this  plain.  The 
road  descends  then  by  a  steep  and  rocky  pass  into  a  Talley  of  rich 
olive  groves,  in  the  midst  of  which  lies  the  large  and  substantial 
Arab  village  of  Ovhatieht  or  Kub&ttyeh.  Beyond  this  ridge  we  pro- 
ceeded by  a  long,  narrow,  stony  dell,  down  to  Tentn,  on  the  border  of 
the  plain  of  Esdraelon. 

JENIN — PLAIN  OF  E9DBABL0N — GILBOA. 

Jenin,  the  Qiniea  of  Josepbus,  is  situated  at  the  entrance  of  the 
glen  opening  into  the  Plain  of  Esdraelon ;  it  is  a  small  town,  with 
stone  houses  rather  well  built,  and  many  of  them  standing  in  gardens  of 
orange  and  other  fruit-trees,  surrounded  by  thick  hedges  of  prickly  pear, 
with  a  few  fine  palm-trees  interspersed.  There  is  a  fountain  in  the 
hills  above  the  town,  from  which  a  large  stream  of  water  flows  through 
the  main  street.  The  population  is  about  2,000,  all  Mohammedans, 
except  three  or  four  families  of  Greek  Christians;  a  handsome 
mosque  stands  in  the  centre  of  the  town.  Jenin,  lying  on  the  road 
between  Jerusalem  and  Damascus,  is  a  place  of  some  traffic,  and  the 
residence  of  the  sheikhs  governing  the  district  of  Esdraelon. 

The  Plain  of  Esdraelon. — ^This  plain,  designated  by  the  natives 
Merj'Ibn  Amir,  is,  both  physically  and  historically,  one  of  the 
most  remarkable  and  interesting  districts  of  Palestine ;  it  forms  a 
large  triangle,  about  thirty  miles  in  its  greatest  length,  and  twenty 
miles  in  breadth ;  on  the  east,  towards  the  Valley  of  the  Jordan,  it 
sends  out  three  great  arms,  separated  by  the  hills  of  Gilboa,  Samaria, 
and  Little  Hermon.  On  the  north,  it  is  bounded  by  the  mountains  of 
Nazareth,  and  Mount  Tabor ;  on  the  south-west,  by  the  range  of  hills 
which,  extending  to  the  Mediterranean,  terminate  in  Mount  Carmel ; 
further  south,  these  hills,  rising  to  a  greater  elevation,  constitute  the 
mountains  of  Samaria,  and  form  the  ridge  which  separates  the  plain 
or  valley  of  Esdraelon,  from  the  great  plain  of  Sharon  bordering  the 
Mediterranean.  The  plain  is  almost  without  villages  or  trees,  and  the 
heat  we  were  exposed  to  for  many  hours,  in  crossing  it,  was  most 
intense;  although  only  very  partially  cultivated,  the  soil  is  deep  and 
rich,  and  its  fertility  prodigious,  for  the  uncultivated  tracts  are  covered 
with  a  forest  of  immense  thistles,  from  six  to  eight  feet  high,  bearing 
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twelve  or  eighteen  rich  purple  heads,  besides  thick  bushes  of  the 
Spina  Christif  and  other  thorns,  intermixed  with  patches  of  luzuxiant 
grasSy  and  beautiful  wild  flowers.  A  great  portion  of  the  land  has 
thus  remained  for  ages  fallow,  and  labourers  only  are  wanted  to  render 
it  again,  under  God's  blessing,  abundantly  productive.  The  sheikhs 
of  Jenin  hsye  of  l^te  years  employed  two  or  three  hundred  yoke  of 
oxen,  in  bringing  considerable  tracts  into  tillage,  and  they  obtain  rick 

,     crops  of  barley,  wheat,  millet,  beans,  chick-pease,  lentils,  flax,  eottout 

I    and  sesamum.    There  is  yet,  however,  only  one-sixteenth  part  of  this 

''    fertile  plain  oultiTated. 

The  Plain  of  Esdraelon  is  weU  supplied  with  water  by  streams 
running  down  from  the  surrounding  hills,  which  are  partly  led  by 
natural  springs,  but  more  especially  by  the  early  and  latter  rains  that 
fall  in  the  spring  and  autumn.  The  brooks  that  flow  from  Tabor 
and  the  high  grounds  on  the  north,  and  those  from  the  range  of  hiUs 
south-west  of  the  plain,  meeting  in  the  valley  that  leads  to  Mount 
Carmel  and  the  Mediterranean,  constitute  some   of   the  principal 

/  sources  of  the  ancient  river  Kishon.  The  quantity  of  water  in  the 
Kishon  varies,  therefore,  considerably  at  dificrent  times  of  the  year, 
as  is  the  case  with  all  mountain-torrents  :  the  river  often  swelling  to 
such  a  size,  as  to  overflow  its  banks  and  swamp  the  surrounding  country 
during  seasons  of  heavy  rain,  while  at  othdr  periods  the  channels  of 
its  most  distant  sources  arc  generally  dry. 

Mountains  of  Gilboa  and  Jlzbeel. — Many  of  the  localities 
surrounding  this  magnificent  plain  are  invested  with  the  deepest 
interest  in  the  records  of  sacred  histor}'.  The  mountains  of  Gilboa 
are  memorable  as  the  site  of  the  city  of  Jezb^el,  where  wicked  Ahab 
and  Jezebel  had  a  palace,  though  Samaria  was  their  royal  residence ; 
it  was  at  Jezreel  that,  the  King  having  coveted  the  vineyard  of 
Naboth  to  enlarge  his  own  gardens,  Jezebel  caused  Naboth  to  be 
stoned  to  death;  for  this  wicked  deed  Elijah  denounced  the  awfril 
judgments,  ^^  In  the  place  where  dogs  licked  the  blood  of  Naboth,  shall 
dogs  lick  thy  blood  [Ahab*s],  even  thine  ....  and  the  dogs 
shall  eat  Jezebel  by  the  wall  of  Jezreel.*^*  These  judgments  were 
fulfilled  by  the  massacre  of  Jezebel,  her  son  Joram,  and  of  all  the 
house  of  Ahab,  by  the  hand  of  Jchu.t  Jezreel  is  mentioned  also  by 
Hosea,t  and  in  the  days  of  Eusebius  and  Jerome  it  was  called 
Esdraela;  its  present  name  is  Zer-in,  and  it  contains  only  about 
twenty  houses,  mostly  in  ruins,  and  a  low,  square  tower.  There  is 
a  good  fountain  below  the  village.  Jezreel  belonged  to  the  tribe  of 
Issachar,  and  constituted  a  part  of  the  kingdom  of  Ishbosheth. 

»  1  Kings  xxi.  19,  23.  f  1  Kings  xxii.  38  ;  2  Kings  iz.  and  z. 

X  Hosea  i.  4 ;  ii.  22. 
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At  Uic  bMU  of  the  northern  extrcniilf  of  the  tDountain  a  very  l«rg« 

TnuntNtn,  oiled  Ain-Jalud,  iwuM  out  of  a  carcmi  it  is  al«o  named 

Tubitnin,  nnil  forma  a  tint  pool,  conisining  tith,  out  of  which  a  coti- 

«idnvbU<  stieun  Howk  down  the  vnllcy  eustward  towHjdfi  the  JoriJan. 

Thin  H  moat  {irubabl}'  the  ancient  fountain  of  JctTcol,  where  Saul  and  / 

I   Jonathan  encamped  previous  to  their  last  battle  with  the  Fhiliaiinea, ' 

I    ui<l  wh«Te  Saladiii  and  the  ChriatiBnn  pitched  their  tents  itt  a  later 

.    period.    An  abaurd  tradition  is  related  by  William  of  Tyre,*  of  its  watera 

having  furnished  a  mimculons  supply  of  fish  to  the  whole  Christian 

aimj  for  suvenl  days.    The  Philistine*  pitched  on  the  oppoEite  hill, 

r  Silam   (Shuncm).     Saul,  fotMken  of  God,  was  driTen  by  the 

depth  of  hi9  dcspDir  to  CTOM  Orcr  Little  Hennon  to  Endor,  in  disguiae, 

I   and  eontult  the  "woman  with   the   familiar  spLriti"   and  there  he 

•'  bowed  tuiDself "  before  the  Hpectre  of  Samuel,  listening  to  the  awful 

I  wordk,  "The  Lord  both  rent  the  kingdom  out  of  thine  hand,  and 

m  it  to  thy  neighbour,  even  to  Da»id,"     .     .     "  To-morrow  shall 

I  tboli  and  t)iy  sons  he  with  roc."t     The  Israelites  trere  completely 

I   defeated  on  the  following  day.  and  fled  to  Mount  Oilbon ;  Saul's  three 

i  were  slain ;  hi^  killi^d  himself  by  failing  on  his  sword,  and  the 

I    Pbiliittines,  having  out  off  the  head,  fastened  his  body  to  the  wall  of 

I  Selh-ihoti.t  The  scene  of  these  melancholy  events  is  specially  noticed 

<    intl  awfully  cursed  in  Daiid's  most  affecting  elegy  over  Saul   and 

j   Jonathan : — "  The  beauty  of  Israel  is  slain  upon  thy  high  places :  how 

e  the  mighty  (alien ! "     "  Ye  mountains  of  Oilboa,  let  there  be  no 

{   dew,  neilhiT  li^t  there  be  rain,  upon  you,  nor  fields  of  offering:  for 

I  there  the  shield  of  the  mighty  is  vilely  cast  away,  the  eliield  of  Saul, 

I   u»  though  he  had  not  been  anointed  with  oil." 

[  ]■  impoBiible  not  to  be  struck  with  the  present  sterility  antl 
I  harTcnacw  of  the  mountains  of  Qilboa  in  the  midst  of  so  fertile  a 
}  country,  as  a  wonderful  fulfilment  of  this  prediction.  How  different 
<t  have  been  their  airpect  when  chosen  by  Ahab  and  Jeiehd  for 
I  tbeir  residence,  and  the  site  of  a  splendid  palace  and  beautiful  gardens, 
raa  on  these  mountuni,  also,  that  Gideon  stood,  with  the  300 
wn  men  of  Israel,  while  "  the  Midianites,  the  Amalekitea,  and  the 
[•  ehildron  of  tho  Bast,  who  had  gathered  together  and  crossed  over 
I  Jordati,"  were  "pitched  in  the  valley  of  Jezreel  beneath;"  and  after 
t  OidMin  had  gone  down  unto  the  host,  as  commanded  fay  the  Lord, 
and  heard  ihe  dream,  he  surrounded  the  enemy's  camp  with  his  300 
[  men,  and  they  brake  their  pitchtm  and  heU  up  thctr  lamps  and  blow 
L  lliair  trumpets,  crying.  The  sword  of  the  Lord,  and  ^Gideon."  .  .   , 


•  Will.  Tyr. 
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**  And  all  the  host  ran,  and  cried,  and  fled,"  ..'.."  and  the  Lend 
let  every  man's  sword  against  his  fellow,  even  throughout  all  tibfl 
host"* 

Between  the  northern  extremity  of  Oilboa  and  Little  Hennon  a 
deep  valley,  about  three  miles  wide,  runs  south-east  down  to  the 
valley  of  the  Jordan,  beyond  which  the  prospect  is  bounded  by  the 
higher  mountains  of  Bashan  and  Gilead,  Near  the  conjunction  of  the 
two  vallc}-8  stands  the  village  of  Beisan,  the  site  of  ancient  Beth-Shmn 
and  of  its  fortified  accropoUs,  Tell-Beisan ;  it  contains  about  eighty 
houses,  and  the  inhabitants  are  very  lawless.  The  ruins  of  the  ancient 
city  are  extensive;  it  belonged  to  Manasseh,  was  populous  and 
wealthy,  and  became  the  largest  city  of  the  Decapolis,  under  the  name 
of  ScythopoliB :  it  had  a  celebrated  monastery,  and  was  long  an 
Episcopal  See. 

Little  Hermox  and  Siivnem. — Little  Hermon  is  so  named  in 
order  to  distinguish  it  from  the  Hermon  of  Scripture,  which  is  one  of 
the  loftiest  ridges  of  Lebanon ;  it  is  called  Jebel-ed-DShy^  in  Arabic,  and 
received  the  name  of  Hermon,  probably,  from  the  monks,  in  the 
primitive  ages  of  Christianity.  It  is  a  round  hill,  of  no  great  height^ 
and  rather  barren,  except  on  the  slopes,  and  it  sinks  down  to  a  low 
table-land  on  the  eastern  border  of  the  plain  of  Esdraelon.  At  the 
western  end,  rather  high  up,  and  over  against  2jerin,  lies  the  small* 
miserable  village  of  Solam,  which  is  the  site  of  ancient  Shunem, 
belonging  to  the  tribe  of  Issachar,  and  so  often  mentioned  in  Scrip- 
ture. The  Philistines  encamped  there  before  their  battle  with  SauL 
It  was  from  thence  Abishag,  the  Shunamite,  was  brought  to  aged 
David.f  And  it  was  there  that  EUsha  multiplied  the  widow's  oil,  and 
there  that  he  often  lodged  in  the  chamber,  fitted  up  by  the  Shnnamitish 
woman,  whose  son  he  afterwards  raised  from  the  dead.  J 

Taanach— Megiddo. — The  whole  extent  of  the  plain  of  Esdiadon, 
as  far  west  as  Carmel,  is  seen  from  SSlatrif  and  the  distance  measured 
on  the  map  is  at  least  thirty  miles  in  a  straight  line,  but  must  be 
several  miles  more,  following  the  usual  bendings  of  a  carriage  road. 
Elijah  must  have  had  supernatural  strength  given  him  when  he  ran 
that  distance  in  full  speed  before  the  chariot  of  Ahab.§  A  little  west 
of  S6lam  is  the  small  village  of  FtUeh,  the  site  of  a  fortress  in  the 
time  of  the  Crusades,  and  the  central  point  of  the  battle  between  the 
French  and  Turkish  armies  in  1709,  in  which  Murat  obtained  a 
decisive  victory.  There  are  several  villages  on  the  western  border  of 
the  plain ;   but  the  only  two  which  are  of  historical  interest  are 

•  Judges  vii.  t  1  Kings  i.  3. 

:  2  Kings  iv.  2,  22.  §  I  Kings  zviii.  46. 
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Taannuk,  on  the  site  of  aDcient  Taanachf  often  mentioned  in  Scripture 
in  connexion  with  Megiddo,*  ,and  LejjUfii  the  Legio  of  Eusehius  and 
Jerome.  This  is,  no  doubt,  the  Megxddo  of  Scripture,  near  which 
the  Kings  of  Canaan  f  were  so  signally  defeated  by  Deborah  and  Barak, 
and  King  Josiah  was  kiUed  in  battle  with  the  Egyptians  under 
Fharaoh-Necho.|  In  ancient  times  Esdraelon  was  traversed  by  excel- 
lent highways,  along  which  Ahab  could  ride  in  his  chariot  from 
Moont  Carmel  to  Jezreel,  and  Jehu  "  could  drive  furiously"  §  towards 
that  city  from  Jordan;  but  these  high  roads  have  completely  dis- 
appeared, and  not  the  trace  of  a  wheel  is  to  be  seen,  all  transport 
being  made  on  the  backs  of  mules  and  horses.  The  threatened  curses 
of  Moses  against  idolatry  and  the  breach  of  the  Sabbath,  have  been 
literally  fulfilled  in  these  once  wonderfully  productive  regions : — <*  And 
I  will  scatter  you  among  the  heathen  .  .  .  Then  shall  the  land  enjoy 
her  sabbaths,  as  long  as  it  lieth  desolate,  and  ye  be  in  your  enemies' 
land.  ...  As  long  as  it  lieth  desolate  it  shall  rest ;  because  it  did  not 
rest  in  your  sabbaths,  when  ye  dwelt  upon  iL^H 

The  magnificent  plain  of  Esdraelon  has  been  so  celebrated  for  many 
ages  as  the  chosen  scene  of  warfare — ^the  battle-field  of  nations — that 
it  will  be  interesting  to  conclude  this  general  description  of  its  topo- 
graphy by  the  following  simimary  of  the  principal  battles  fought 
within  and  near  its  boundaries.  There  is  scarcely  a  warlike  nation  in 
the  civilized  world  whose  banners  have  not  waved  upon  the  heights  of 
Tabor,  Hermon,  and  Gilboa;  and  Esdraelon  is  to  be,  according  to 
prophecy,  the  theatre  of  another  last  terrible  conflict, — ^the  battle  of 
Armageddon, — between  the  assembled  hosts  of  the  three  unclean 
spirits  and  the  servants  of  the  King  of  kings  and  Lord  of  lords. 
The  signal  triumph  of  Deborah  and  Barak  over  the  hosts  of  Sisera, 
the  miraculous  achievement  of  Gideon,  with  his  300  followers,  in  the 
overthrow  of  the  Midianites,  the  defeat  and  fall  of  Saul  and  Jonathan 
on  Gilboa,  by  the  Philistines,  have  already  been  noticed.  It  was  in 
the  plain  near  Aphek,  that  Ahab  obtained  a  victory  over  Benhadad,^ 
and  in  the  valley  of  Megiddo  that  King  Josiah  was  slain  by  the 
Egyptians.**  Many  battles  were  fought  in  this  plain  in  the  times  of 
the  Romans,  especially  under  Gabinius  and  Vespasian,  and  also 
during  the  Crusades ;  and  near  Mount  Tabor,  Buonaparte  obtained 
a  signal  victory  in  1799,  over  the  Turks,  ft 

*  Joflhtta  zii.  21.  f  Judges  ▼.  19. 

I  2  Chron.  xxxv.  23.  §  2  Kings  ix.  20. 

II  Lerit  xxri,  33,  34,  35.  f  I  Kings  xx.  26—30. 

••  2  Chron.  xxxv.  23.        ff  Burckhardt*s  "  Travels  in  Syria,"  p.  339. 
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KAZABETH. 

After  ascending  the  acclivity  of  the  hills  on  the  north  border  of 
EAdraelon  and  winding  for  some  time  along  the  brow,  the  road 
descends  into  the  Talley  of  Nazareth,  completely  closed  in  by  hills  on 
the  west,  and  forming  a  basdn,  which  has  been  compared  to  a  cup ; 
the  white  chalky  hills  are  rather  bare,  but  the  vaUey  is  green  and 
fertile,  and  the  town  occupies  the  slope  of  the  western  hills.  The 
situation  of  Nazareth  is  very  sequestered  and  retired,  and,  on  this 
account,  was  in  all  ages  a  favourite  place  of  concealment  for  worthless 
characters ;  hence  arose  the  bad  reputation  of  its  inhabitants,  causing 
the  question  of  the  Jews,  with  reference  to  Jesus, — '*  Can  there  any 
good  thing  come  out  of  Nazareth?"*  Several  small  villages  lie 
scattered  over  the  surroimding  hills. 

The  houses  of  the  town  are  in  general  well  built  of  white  lime*stone, 
and  have  fiat-terraced  roofs,  but  without  the  domes,  noticed  in  the 
south.  The  most  substantial  buildings  are  those  of  the  Latin  convent. 
There  is  one  mosque,  surrounded  by  cypresses.  The  gardens  are 
numerous,  well  stocked  with  the  olive,  fig,  and  other  trees  and  shmbs, 
and  hedged  round  with  the  prickly  pear.  The  fields  on  the  lower 
slopes  of  the  hills  and  in  the  valley  are  well  cultivated,  and  the 
inhabitants  are  in  general  respectably  dressed,  so  that  Naxareth  has 
the  appearance  of  being  one  of  the  most  thriving  places  in  Palestine, 
llie  population  amounts  to  about  3,000,  of  whom  above  1,000  are  of 
the  Greek  communion,  3d0  Greek  Catholics,  650  Latins  (Roman 
Catholics),  250  Maronites,  and  600  Mohammedans. 

The  monks  drive  a  profitable  trade  by  the  exhibition  of  pretended 
**  holy  i)Iaccs,"  after  the  example  of  their  brethren  at  Jerusalem.  The 
following  is  an  enumeration  of  the  principal  of  these  **  lying  wonders :" 
— The  Chapel  of  the  Annunciation  under  the  great  altar  of  the  churdi 
of  Uie  convent,  which  consists  of  several  small  grottoes,  or  chambersy 
said  to  have  formed  a  part  of  the  dwelling  of  Joseph  and  Mary;  the 
window  by  which  the  angel  Gabriel  entered;  and  a  column  placed  by 
the  JCmpresH  Helen  on  the  spot  where  Mary  stood  when  she  heard 
the  salutation;  the  lower  part  of  this  column  has  been  broken  and 
removed,  while  tlie  upper  fragment  adheres  to  the  roof  miraeuiouBfyf 
IIS  is  iiNsertedby  the  monks;  but  more  marvellous  still,  they  declare  that 
tlie  other  purt  of  the  Virgin's  house  was  taken  up  by  angels  at  night 
and  curried  to  liorctto,  in  Italy,  where  it  has  been  preserved  ever 
Hincc,  and  is  hchl  in  the  highest  veneration.  I  have  seen  this  pre- 
tended cabin,  standing  in  the  centre  of  the  magnificent  church  of 

*  Juhn  i.  4(>. 
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**  Notre  Dame  de  Loretto,**  encased  with  the  richest  marbles :  in  the 
interior  is  shown  a  statue,  in  black  wood,  of  the  Virgin  holding  the 
infimt  Jesus  in  her  arms,  said  to  hare  been  carved  by  St.  Luke ;  the 
statue  is  decked  out  in  the  richest  and  most  gaudy  silks,  embroidered 
with  gold,  and  studded  with  valuable  jewels.  Besides  this  celebrated 
idol,  there  was  also  found,  it  is  said,  in  the  cabin,  a  small  earthen 
basin,  asserted  to  hare  been  the  porringer  out  of  which  the  infant 
Jesus  was  fed;  and,  moreover,  a  portion  of  the  true  cross.  The 
Totive  offerings  presented  to  this  splendid  shrine  by  wealthy  devotees 
from  all  parts  of  Christendom  constituted  at  one  period  an  immense 
treasure,  which  was  mostly  carried  off  by  the  French,  when  they 
invaded  Italy  under  the  command  of  Buonaparte. 

Other  dark  grottoes  are  shown  near  the  church  at  Nazareth,  as  the 
habitation  of  Elizabeth  and  Zacharias,  the  parents  of  John  the  Baptist, 
and  the  workshop  of  Joseph,  the  carpenter ;  there  is  also,  at  some  dis- 
tance from  the  convent,  a  large  tabular  portion  of  rock,  represented  to 
have  been  the  table  upon  which  our  Saviour  ate  with  his  disciples.  A 
building  is  pointed  out  as  being  the  synagogue  where  Jesus  taught, 
and  a  ledge  of  rock,  over  the  town,  as  the  place  from  whence  the 
angry  Jews  attempted  to  throw  him  down,  and  called  by  the  monks 
"the  Mount  of  Precipitation.''  The  identity  of  this  spot  is  com- 
pletely disproved  by  the  language  of  Scripture,  for  it  is  written » 
"  They  rose  up  and  thrust  him  out  of  the  city,  and  led  him  to  the 
brow  of  the  hill  whereon  their  city  was  built,  that  they  might  cast 
him  down  headlong."*  There  are  precipitous  ledges  on  the  brow  of 
the  hill  outside  of  the  town  immediately  above  the  church  of  the 
Maronites,  which  most  exactly  correspond  with  the  above  description. 

The  views  from  the  top  of  this  hill  are  extensive  and  varied.  In 
the  valley,  a  short  distance  from  the  town,  there  is  a  beautiful  fountain, 
called  after  the  Virgin  Mary,  because  it  is  supposed,  with  great  pro- 
bability, that  Mary  and  Jesus  were  in  the  habit  of  frequenting  it  to 
procure  water.  The  women  of  the  town  assemble  there  early  in  the 
morning  in  great  numbers  to  fetch  water  in  large  and  heavy  earthen 
pitchers,  which  they  carry  upon  their  heads,  without  holding  them, 
and  proceed  along  the  road  with  remarkable  ease  and  gracefulness. 
The  women,  generally,  have  handsome  features,  and  fine,  well-propor- 
tioned figures;  they  are  dressed  in  the  picturesque  costume  of  the 
country,  wearing  silver  anklets,t  a  great  many  gold  rings,  mounted 
with  jewels,  upon  the  fingers,  and  chains  round  the  neck ;  their 
head-dress    consists,    like   that   of   the   women   of  Bethlehem,  of 

•  Luke  IT.  29. 
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frontlets  of  gold  and  silver  coins,  plaited  among  the  hair»  inth 
the  ends  of  the  plaits  hanging  down  upon  their  shoulderi.  A 
few  of  the  women  in  Galilee,  as  well  as  at  Hebron,  wear  the  noM 
jewel  of  Isaiah. 

It  was  with  no  ordinary  feelings  of  interest  and  reTerence  that  we 
gaxed  upon  the  country  of  Joseph  and  Mary,  where  the  angel 
Gabriel  delivered  to  the  youthful  Virgin  the  Diiino  message,  **  Haily 
thou,  that  art  highly  favoured,  the  I/ord  is  with  thee;"*  where  onr 
blessed  Saviour,  being  the  Brightncs-s  of  Jehovah's  glory,  and  expren 
image  of  his  person,  took  upon  him  the  form  of  a  servant,  and  paMed 
thirty  years  of  his  life  in  humble  obscurity  and  entire  subjection  to  the 
authority  of  his  parents,  offering,  by  his  conduct  in  the  various  rela- 
tions of  life,  the  most  perfect  model  of  wisdom  and  holinesa.t  lliete 
hills  and  valleys  must  have  been  the  familiar  haunts  of  his  youth,  and 
in  their  vicinity  were  his  first  miracles  performed. 

Kkligious  Awakening  in  Nazareth. — Deputations  from  loiiie 
of  the  Christian  inhabitants  of  Nazareth  had  waited  upon  the  Bishop 
while  we  were  at  Jerusalem,  soliciting  to  be  admitted  into  the  Pro- 
testant Church,  and  we  had  been  requested  by  our  Kight  Rerereiid 
friend,  to  investigate  the  objects  and  ascertain  the  religious  views  of 
these  petitioners,  as  there  was,  apparently,  a  conflict  of  interetti 
between  them.  We  had  a  long  and  very  important  conference  with 
about  fifteen  of  the  respectable  inhabitants  in  the  house  of  the  chief 
physician,  an  aged  and  iK'ncvolent-looking  man.  The  natives  were 
seated  upon  cushions  and  small  carpets  round  the  room.  They  all 
appeared  most  anxious  for  the  establishment  of  a  good  Bible  school, 
and  desirous,  b\so,  of  seceding  from  their  Church,  the  Greek  Catholic. 
One  of  them,  son-in-law  of  the  physician,  and  for  many  years  drago- 
man to  the  I^tin  convent,  is  a  ver>'  clever  and  well-informed  man, 
and  a  good  linguist ;  having  become  convinced  of  the  errors  of 
Poper}',  he  has  separated  from  the  Latins,  and  given  up  his  office ; 
he  offered  to  begin  the  school  himself,  in  a  large  room  in  hit  own 
house,  a  plan  which  promises  well,  and  has  been  recommended  to  the 
Bishop.  The  immediate  expense  will,  therefore,  be  small,  but  a  wdl- 
trained  teacher  must  ultimately  be  provided.  The  Prospectus  of  the 
College  was  read  aloud  by  the  dragoman,  whose  name  is  Georgio,  and 
the  meeting  were  so  greatly  pleased,  that  we  may,  in  the  counc  of 
time,  expect  pupils  from  Nazareth.  Tlie  Arabic  tracts,  psalters,  and 
Bibles,  that  we  had  brought,  were  eagerly  accepted,  and  we  could  have 
disjiosed  of  many  more.  During  the  two  days  we  were  at  Naxareth, 
many  of  the   inhabitants    came    at    night    to    Michel,    our  native 

•  Luke  i.  28.  t  Luke  ii.  52. 
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Scripture  Reader,*  expressing  their  urgent  wish  to  become  Pro- 
testants ;  and  he  was  engaged,  the  greater  part  of  each  night,  in  con- 
Tersation  with  inquirers  on  the  subject  of  religion.  The  advice  given 
them  was,  to  remain,  for  the  present,  in  their  Church,  and  to  read  the 
Bibles  they  would  receive,  until  they  had  obtained  a  better  knowledge 
of  the  differences  between  the  religious  system  which  they  had 
hitherto  professed,  and  that  taught  by  the  Word  of  God.  The 
manifestation  of  a  desire  for  Scriptural  light  and  knowledge  in  this 
dark  place,  is  a  cause  of  much  rejoicing,  hallowed  and  endeared,  as  it 
is,  to  the  heart  of  every  true  believer.t 

An  Arab  Dinner,  and  Oriental  Cookery. — According  to  the 
Oriental  laws  of  hospitality,  our  host,  the  old  physician,  had  pre- 
pared a  feast  for  us,  which  was  served  up,  after  oiur  conference  had 
lasted  two  hours.  A  small,  low  table  was  placed  before  us,  on  which 
there  was  a  tray,  covered  with  several  very  small  dishes  of  meat,  rice,  and 
Tegetables,  highly  seasoned,  and  variously  dressed ;  one  favourite 
dish,  called  piUiUy  consists  of  boiled  rice  and  meat;  they  use  in  their 
eookery,  besides  salt  and  spices,  verjuice,  lemon-juice,  pomegranate, 
sa&on,  mint,  and  other  aromatic  herbs,  onions,  and  garlic ;  their  sauces 
are  rich,  being  prepared  with  a  great  deal  of  fat,  oil,  or  butter.  The 
savoury  venison  desired  by  Isaac,  was  probably  dressed  after  this 
manner.^  Some  of  their  dishes  are,  however,  sweet ;  a  lamb  or  kid 
is  sometimes  stuffed  with  rice,  almonds,  raisins,  pistaches,  &c. ;  they 
have  a  great  liking  for  cakes  prepared  with  honey,  and  largely  indulge 
in  the  use  of  all  sorts  of  rich  preserves  and  confectionary. 

Knives  and  forks  had  been  specially  procured  for  oiur  use,  the 
natives  feeding  themselves,  and  sometimes  one  another,  with  the 
fingers  of  the  right  hand ;  the  guests  who  partook  of  the  dinner,  came 
near  the  table  in  succession,  helping  themselves,  and  then  returning  to 

*  Michel  had  accompanied  us  from  Jerusalem. 

f  The  following  is  an  interesting  account  of  the  progress  of  this  Reformation 
movement  since  our  visit— it  is  extracted  from  a  speech  of  Bishop  Gobat,  when 
in  England,  in  1852 : — "  At  Nazareth,  where  a  S<Aipture  Reader  was  sent  in 
1848,  some  individuals  began  to  read  and  search  the  Scriptures,  and  the  desire 
to  do  ao  spread,  but  many  Bibles  were  taken  away  by  the  priests,  especially  of 
the  Roman  Church,  the  people  were  excommunicated,  and  then  all  were  excom- 
municated who  dwelt  with  them,  and  ultimately  the  Turkish  Governor  was 
bribed  to  cast  them  into  prison,  from  which  they  could  not  be  released  except  by 
paying  a  heavy  fine,  sometimes  more  than  the  value  of  all  they  possessed. 
When  the  firman  of  the  Sultan  was  made  known  they  determined  to  claim  the 
protection  which  would  be  afforded  them  when  registered  as  Protestants,  and  they 
bad  since  asked,  as  Protestants,  for  a  teacher  and  minister  of  the  Gospel.  Last 
year  the  Church  Missionary  Society  sent  a  pastor  among  them,  and  he  hoped 
much  good  would  result." 

X  Gen.  zzvii.  4. 
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their  places ;  but  they  URually  sit  round  the  tables.  We  were  pressed 
with  over^'hclming  kindness  by  our  host,  to  partake  of  erery  dish ; 
the  courses  were  quickly  removed,  and  replaced  by  a  succession  of 
other  ragouts  and  dolmas,  generally  very  rich,  and  not  altogether 
agreeable  to  the  palate  of  a  European.  To  comply  with  the  unre- 
mitting intreaties  of  our  host,  and  do  justice  to  his  feast,  became 
at  last  a  formidable  task,  especially  under  the  exhausting  summer 
heat  of  Palestine. 

We  were  reminded  by  what  we  witnessed  on  this  occasion,  of 
several  customs  noticed  in  Scripture.  The  fact  of  the  beloved  apostle 
John  leaning  his  head  aAer  supper  upon  his  Saviour's  bosom,*  was 
easily  understood,  on  seeing  the  guests  half-reclining  by  the  side  of 
each  other  on  the  floor ; — their  helping  themselves,  and  one  another, 
with  their  fingers,  and  soaking  ])icce8  of  bread  in  the  sauces  of  the 
dishes,  explained  the  circumstance  of  the  sop  given  by  Jesus  to  Judas.t 
It  is  also  cuBtomar}'  for  the  master  of  the  feast  to  invite  guests  to  dip 
their  hand  in  some  favourite  dish  with  himself,  which  accounts  for 
another  version  of  the  same  occurrence  given  by  Matthew.J  The 
attendants  stood  near  in  silence,  but  watching  so  intently  their  master 
and  his  guests,  as  to  antici])atc  almost  instinctively  their  wants,  whidi 
illustrated  the  Scripture,  **  as  the  eyes  of  servants  look  unto  the  hand  of 
their  masters  ....  so  our  eyes  wait  upon  the  Lord  our  God,  until  that 
he  have  mercy  upon  us."  §  Servants  always  leave  their  shoes  oflf  at 
the  door,  as  a  mark  of  respect.  Bells  are  not  used  in  the  houses  of  the 
East,  but  the  servants  arc  summoned  by  a  call,  accompanied  with  a 
sharp  clapping  of  hands. 

Several  persons  during  the  meal  came  in  unnoticed,  and  sat  on  the 
cushions  round  the  room,  talking  with  the  host,  and  those  at  table, 
without  an}'thing  being  offered  to  them ;  thus  it  was  at  Simon's  house, 
at  Bethany,  when  Mary  came  and  anointed  the  feet  of  Jesus,  while 
he  sat  at  supper  ;|l  and  also  un  the  occasion  of  the  penitent  woman  wash- 
ing his  feet  with  her  tears,  when  at  supper  in  the  house  of  the  Pharisee.^ 
We  likewise  observed  a- number  of  poor  people  standing  and  sitting 
about  the  door,  in  the  expectation  of  receiving  charity,  which  reminded 
us  of  Lazarus  IWng  at  the  rich  man*s  gate.*  *  It  is  usual  at  the  close  of 
meals,  for  basins  to  be  brought,  into  which  water,  often  scented,  is 
poured  by  the  servants  over  the  hands  of  the  guests,  which  are  then 
wiped  with  a  towel  of  fine  linen,  sometimes  richly  embroidered;  this 
custom  is  mentioned  with  reference  to  Elisha,  when  employed  as 
Elijah's  servant.tt 

• 

•  Jolm  xiii.  23.  f  John  xiii.  26.  J  Matt.  xxvi.  23. 

§  Psnim  cxxiii.  2.  j]  John  xii.  1—3.         ^   Luke  vii.  37. 

••  Luke  xvi.  20.  ff  1  Kings  iii.  IL 
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Sites  of  Ancient  Towns. — In  the  vicinity  of  Nazareth,  there  are  a 
few  villages  which  can  be  identified  with  the  sites  of  ancient  places.  In 
a  valley,  half-an-hour's  ride  from  Nazareth,  the  village  of  Yafa  is  the 
Japhia  of  Scripture,  on  the  border  of  Zabulon,  and  supposed  to  have 
been  the  residence  of  Zebedee,  and  his  sons  James  and  John.  It  was 
fortified  by  Josephus,  and  stormed  and  sacked  with  great  slaughter 
by  Trajan  and  Titus.  Semunieh,  on  a  hill,  north-west,  is  the  Simonias 
of  Josephus.  Jehdta,  south-west  from  Yafa^  is  the  Gabatha  of 
Eusebius  and  Jerome.* 

COUNTEY  OP  ZABULON. 

The  district  of  country  lying  between  Nazareth  and  the  Mediter- 
ranean, consists  of  a  succession  of  undulating  hills,  rising  some- 
times to  a  considerable  height,  with  intervening  dales,  and  one  large 
plain  stretching  north  and  east ;  the  land  is  generally  fertile,  but  only 
partially  cultivated,  and  the  hills  are  covered  with  wood  and  pasture ; 
tobacco  and  cotton  are  much  grown,  and  in  some  places  also  the 
sugar-cane ;  and  there  are  fine  large  plantations  of  olives.  The  chief 
part  of  this  district  was  the  portion  of  Zebulun,  bordering  on  that  of 
Asher.  I1ie  road  to  Acre  passes  through  the  village  of  Kefr-kenna, 
long  supposed  to  be  the  Cana  of  Galilee,  where  our  Saviour's  first 
miracle  at  the  marriage  feast  was  performed.  But  it  has  been  satis- 
factorily shown  by  Dr.  Robinson,  that  the  site  of  this  Cana  was  a 
ruined  village,  three  miles  north  of  Nazareth,  called  Kana-eUJ^elU, 
The  former  village  was  the  Kanah  of  Joshua.t 

The  next  village  is  Sephourieh,  the  ancient  Sepphorisy  or  Zippor, 
which  signifies  Bird ;  so  named,  because  it  is  perched  on  the  top  of  a 
hill.  Sepphoris  was  the  largest  city  in  Galilee,  and  once  called  Dio 
CtDsarea ;  it  was  deemed  impregnable,  and  was  one  of  the  five 
Sanhedrim,  or  Judicatures  of  Palestine,  the  others  being  Jerusalem, 
Jericho,  Gadara,  and  Amathus.  The  rich  plain  of  Zabulon  commences 
at  Sepphoris,  and  extends  to  the  entrance  of  the  pass  of  Abilene,  or 
fertile  valley  of  Zabulon,  which  connects  the  plain  of  Kenna  with  that 
of  Acre,  and  along  which  is  found  one  of  the  best  roads  in  Palestine. 
On  the  acclivity  of  a  hill,  at  the  termination  of  the  valley,  stands  the 
town  of  Abilene,  which  no  doubt  occupies  the  site  of  ancient  Zabulon, 
on  the  border  of  Asher.  There  are  numerous  traces  of  ancient  build- 
ings. These  wooded  hills  abound  with  gazelles,  and  are  also  the 
abode  of  leopards,  wolves,  jackals,  and  wild  boars.J 

•  **  Biblical  Researches/'  vol.  iii.  p.  200.  f  Josh.  six.  28. 

X  The  Rev.  Mr.  Nicolaysoii,  and  the  Rev.  J.  C.  Reichardt,  visited  last  year 
two  villages  in  the  country  between  Safet  and  Acre,  inhabited  by  Jewish  agri- 
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MocxT  Tabor. — ^Thc  distance  from  Nazareth  ia  aboat  two  hoiuV 
journey:  after  leaving  the  valley,  the  countr)*  becomes  hiUy  and  mora 
wooded.  There  are  large  plantations  of  oak,  not  the  BahU  or  ETergreen* 
as  in  Judea,  but  the  common  oak ;  the  trees  stand  at  regular  diatancfa, 
intermixed  with  a  few  carobs,  jiistacias,  Uioms,  and  other  shrubs. 
The  fields  are  clothed  with  the  richest  turf  and  beautiful  wild  flowerst 
the  cyclamen,  anemone,  anphodcl,  large  variegated  iris,  &c.,  springing 
up  in  great  luxuriance.  Tabor  rises  about  a  thousand  feet  above  the 
Plain  of  Esdraelon,  on  its  nortlicm  border,  separated  from  Little 
Hermon  by  an  arm  of  the  plain,  and  connected  by  a  low  ridge  with 
the  hills  of  Nazareth;  its  bides  are  covered  ^ith  trees,  chiefly  oak* 
shrubs,  and  various  kinds  of  brushwood ;  the  top,  which  is  elliptical, 
is  a  mile  in  circumference;  at  the  south-east  angle,  which  is  the 
highest  and  rocky,  ore  the  ruins  of  a  fortress,  some  parts  of  which, 
containing  large  bevelled  stones,  are  very  ancient,  while  others  are 
evidently  Saracenic,  and  of  a  later  date ;  the  pointed  arch  of  a 
Saracenic  gateway  is  still  standing,  called  the  Gate  of  the  Tt^d; 
there  are  traces  of  a  wall  all  round  the  summit,  wliich  in  some  places 
is  tilled,  and  in  others  producer  pasturage. 

llie  view  from  the  summit  of  a  mountain  standing  in  such  an 
isolated  situation,  and  in  the  centre  of  a  highly  picturesque  and 
interesting  countr}*,  is  extensive,  varied,  and  truly  magnificent.    To 

cultural  peasants,  who  are  suppoicd  to  be  descendants  of  the  Jews,  who  occupied 
the  land  before  the  destruction  of  Jenisiilcni.  The  following  extract  from 
their  account  of  these  villages  will  be  read  with  interest : — 

"  On  the  Monday  we  set  out  (fruni  Safet)  for  the  villa^te  Rakeeah,  with  a  guide 
on  horseback,  who  was  to  conduct  us  there  by  a  longer  but  more  practicable 
road,  which  itself  proved  sufficiently  difficult.  In  the  afternoon  we  arrived,  during 
a  heavy  shower  of  rain,  and  were  happy  to  find  shelter  in  a  new-built  U]^icr 
room,  belonging  to  the  Druse  Slieik  of  the  village. 

*' Several  young  Jews  distinguishable  from  the  other  peasant  youths  only  by 
their  nVC  (the  way  in  which  they  we.tr  iheir  hair),  soon  made  their  appemrance. 
Of  these  we  made  inquiries  about  the  number  and  occupations  of  the  Jews 
here,  and  were  happy  to  find  them  ficNHinv  peasant f, 

*'  The  information  we  gathered  froui  them  was  ptculiarly  interesting,  at  show- 
ing, not  only  that  they  are  real  ngricuhurists  (or  genuine  peasants),  and  actual 
freehold  proprietors  of  the  fields  thry  cultivate,  but  also  that  their  ancestors 
have  been  such  before,  and  at  the  dispersion  by  the  Romans,  and  continued 
such  in  those  parts  ever  since,  up  to  this  present  time.  This  their  tradiiionary 
belief  is  fully  confirmed  by  tlieir  speuking  no  other  language  (betides  the 
Hebrew)  except  the  Arabic,  as  spoken  in  that  part  of  the  country,  and  by  their 
Druse  neighbours;  as  well  as  by  their  being  still  in  puisession  of  their  ancestral 
vineyards  and  fields. 

**  Their  number  (about  forty  families)  is  perhaps  too  inconsiderable  for  an 
actual  station  there:  but  it  will  fcrui  a  most  important  appendage  to  that  at 
Safet,  and  a  highly  interesting  object  of  occasional  vUiu  from  Jerusalem.'* 
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the  north  and  north-east,  Mount  Hcrmon,  the  loftiest  summit  of  the 
Anti-Lebanon,  majestically  rears  its  heaJ|  hoary  with  unmelted 
snows ; — it  is  called  in  Arab  Jebel^sh-Shiekh,  "  the  King  of  Moun- 
tains ;"  beneath  Hermon,  and  further  west,  are  seen  the  lower  southern 
roots  of  Lebanon,  on  one  of  which  stands  S&fed,  as  '*  a  city  set  upon  a 
hill,  which  cannot  be  hid/'  To  the  east  appears  the  deep  valley 
of  the  Jordan,  with  a  portion  of  the  Lake  of  Tiberias ;  beyond  which 
are  seen  the  high  table-lands  of  the  countries  of  Jaulan  and  Haurto ; 
and,  further  south,  the  higher  mountains  of  Bashan  and  Gilcad, 
clothed  with  luxuriant  pasture.  The  prospect  south  is  bounded 
by  the  mountains  of  Gilboaand  Little  Hcrmon,  while  the  western  view 
extends  to  Mount  Carmel  and  the  Mediterranean.  The  landscape 
spreading  more  immediately  round  the  mountain  presents  the  rich 
Plain  of  Gennesareth,  with  the  heights  of  Hattin  on  the  north,  and  a 
splendid  view  of  the  Plain  of  Esdraelon  stretching  far  out  to  the 
south  and  west,  and  beautifully  carpeted  with  the  variegated  colours 
of  its  immense  fields  of  thistles,  wild  flowers,  and  herbage.  On  the 
northern  slope  of  Little  Hermon  (or  Duhy)  is  seen  tlie  small  village 
of  Duhy,  just  below  the  summit ;  lower  do^Ti  is  the  little  hamlet  of 
Nein,  the  ancient  Nain,  where  Jesus  dried  the  tears  of  the  poor 
widow  by  raising  her  son  from  the  dead ;  *  and  nearer  the  foot  of 
the  mountain,  to  the  east,  lies  the  village  of  Endor,  celebrated  by 
Saul's  visit  to  the  sorceress ;  another  small  place,  called  Kefr-Musr,  is 
probably  the  Meboz  cursed  in  the  song  of  Deborah  and  Barak.  The 
beauty  of  Tabor  has  often  called  forth  the  efiusions  of  poetic  imagery, 
and  such  splendid  views  as  those  obtained  from  its  summit  arc  admi- 
rably adapted  to  the  idea  of  investing  the  objects  of  the  material 
creation  with  the  gift  of  language,  and  figuratively  causing  them  to 
give  strong  utterance  to  emotions  of  pleasure  or  pain.  The  inspired 
Psalmist  thus  exclaims,  "  The  north  and  the  south,  thou  hast  created 
them ;  Tabor  and  Hermon  shall  rejoice  in  thy  name ; "  f  Tabor 
representing  the  south  of  Palestine,  and  Hermon  the  north.  Again, 
in  Psalm]  cxlviii.,  **  Mountains,  and  all  hills;  fruitful  trees,  and  all 
cedars;  beasts,  and  all  cattle ;  creeping  things,  and  flying  fowl  .... 
let  them  praise  the  name  of  tlie  Lord,  for  his  name  alone  is  excellent." 
The  same  imagery  is  used  by  Jeremiah  in  his  denunciation  of  judg- 
ments against  wicked  King  Jehoinkira :  "  Go  up  to  Lebanon  and 
cry,  and  lift  up  thy  voice  in  Bashan,  and  cry  from  Abarim  (Moab), 
for  all  thy  lovers  are  destroyed.  "J  The  wailings  are,  in  this  beautiful 
metaphor,  echoed  by  the  mountains  all  round  the  land,  from  Lebanon 
to  Bashan,  from  Bashan  to  Moab,  and  from  Moab  to  Jerusalem. 

•  Luke  vii.  II.  f  Pn.  Ixxxix.  12. 

X  Jcr.  xxii,  20.    The  word  "  passages  "  in  our  version  is  "  Abarim  "  in  the 
original. 
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Tabor  is  mentioned  in  the  Old  Testament  as  a  hill  on  the  border  of 
Issachar  and  Zubulon.  There  Deborah  and  Barak  assembled  the 
10,000  Israelites  to  op|>ose  the  invasion  of  Sisera  with  his  mighty 
host,  and  900  chariots  of  iron,  and  *'  when  Deborah  said  unto  him 
[Barak],  Up,  for  this  is  the  day  on  which  the  Lord  hath  deliyered 
Sisera  into  thy  hand,**  the  Israelites  descending  from  Tabor  attacked 
and  diiicomfited  the  host  of  Sisera,  "from  Endor  to  Taanach  and 
Megiddo,  where  the  Klshon  swept  them  away.**  *  There  is  a  small 
village  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain,  called  Deburieh  ;  the  same,  no 
doubt,  as  the  Daberath  of  the  Old  Testament.  There  was  also  a  town 
named  Tabor,  prolmbly  upon  the  mountain,  f  In  the  New  Testament 
Tabor  is  not  mentioned.  The  belief  that  this  mountain  was  the  scene 
of  our  Saviour's  transfiguration,  rests  only  on  a  tradition  dating  from 
the  fourth  century ;  a  careful  investigation  of  the  grounds  on  which 
tliis  report  is  founded,  made  within  the  last  few  years  by  Dr.  llobinion 
and  other  travellers,  clearly  establishes  the  fact  that  Tabor  cannot  have 
been  the  scene  of  this  glorious  event ;  the  following  is  a  summary  of 
the  evidence  in  support  of  this  concluRion. 

"From  the  days  of  Deborah  and  Barak  to  those  of  Vespasian, 
Mount  Tabor  was  a  place  of  arms,  whence  hosts  poured  forth  in  time 
of  war,  and  a  garrison  was  maintained  even  in  ])eace.  A  city  was  on 
the  summit,  called  by  Polybius,  Atabmon,  which  was  besieged  and 
taken  by  Antiochus  the  Great,  218  ii.c.  It  is  called  by  Josephus, 
Itabyrion ;  and  he  speaks  of  a  >*iclory  gained  there  over  the  Jews  by 
the  Romans,  under  the  Pro-consul  Gabinius,  B.C.  oO  or  53.  And,  later, 
when  Josephus  himself  held  the  country  of  Galilee  against  the  forces 
of  Vespasian,  he  built  new  works,  and  inclosed  the  city  with  a  wall. 
Thus  we  find  that  a  fortified  town  was  upon  it,  and  on  the  summit 
as  the  remains  now  in  existence  and  the  natiu^l  shape  of  the  hill 
sufficiently  attest,  for  more  than  280  years ;  that  is,  for  at  least  220 
vears  before  the  birth  of  Christ,  and  for  at  least  GO  after,  the  latter 
period  including  that  at  which  Jesus  took  his  disciples  '  to  a  high 
mountain  apart,  and  there  was  transfigured  before  them.' "  { 

At  the  time  of  his  transfiguration,  Jesus  was  residing  with  hit 
disciples  at  Ciesarea  Philippi  (Banias)  close  to  Hermon,  or  in  the 
neighbouring  villages.  It  is  narrated  that  **  when  they  came  down 
the  hill,  much  people  met  him.*'§  The  mount  of  transfiguration 
should  therefore  rather  l>e  sought  for  in  that  neighbourhood.  Several 
monasteries  had  been  erected  on  Tabor,  but  were  destroyed  by  the 
Mohammedans  aAer  the  final  defeat  of  the  Ci-usaders. 

•  Judges  iv.  12—15  ;  v.  19—21,  and  Ps.  Ixxxiii.  9,  1(».        f   1  Chron.  vi.  77. 
;  ••  Lanils  Cljusical  and  Sacred/'  xol.  ii.,  p.  13  .  §  Luke  ix.  37. 
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Plains  of  Galilee  and  Hattin— Tiberias— The  Jews— Their  Fanaticism 
— Lake  and  Baths  of  Tiberias — Scriptural  Associations — History 
of  a  Native  Scripture-reader — Plain  of  Gennesareth — Magdala — 
Capernaum— Wandering  Arabs — Countr>'  of  Naphtali— Safed — 
Hebrew  College,  Marona— Jacob's  Bridge — Lake  Huleh— Dan — 
Banias — Hasbeiya — Mount  Hermon — Sources  of  the  Jordan — 
— Religious  Keformation  at  Hasbeiya. 

The  fertile  plains  of  Galilee  and  Hattin,  which  are  traversed  between 
Tabor  and  Tiberias,  are  but  partially  cultivated ;  being  thickly  covered 
with  the  immense  thistles  already  described,  and  which  are  called 
kKobf  from  their  blue  and  violet  heads  resembling  small  artichokes ; 
a  profusion  of  beautiful  wild  flowers  are  profusely  scattered  over 
the  fields.  The  great  caravan  road  from  Egypt  to  Damascus  crosses 
the  plain,  and  there  are  the  ruins  of  two  khans,  formerly  well  fortified 
for  the  protection,  no  doubt,  of  the  caravans  from  the  Bedouin  Arabs. 
At  the  khan,  called  ^l  Tuydr,  a  fair  is  held  every  Monday,  where  the 
wandering  Arabs  purchase  commodities  from  the  resident  population. 
The  large  village  of  Lubieh  lies  near  the  road,  and  another  village, 
called  Kafr-Kenna  (Infidel  Cana,  because  inhabited  by  Christians), 
erroneously  supposed  to  be  the  Cana  of  Scripture,  is  seen  at  a 
distance. 

Hattin. — Rather  more  than  half-way  to  Tiberias,  and  a  few  miles 
to  the  left,  the  Gebel-el-Ifattein  rises,  a  detached  hill  of  no  great 
height,  around  which  the  last  great  battle  of  the  second  crusade  was 
fought  in  1187 ;  at  each  extremity  of  the  summit  of  the  hill  a  rocky 
point  rises  up,  giving  the  ridge  the  appearance  of  a  saddle,  and  called 
**  the  Horns  of  Hattin."    A  few  ruins  are  found  on  the  eastern  horn. 

6    G 
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The  country  descends  considerably  from  Hattin  towards  Tiberias,  and 
the  small  village  of  Hattin  lies  at  the  foot  of  the  hill,  north.  Guy  de 
Lusignan,  the  last  Christian  king  who  reigned  at  Jerusalem,  was  com- 
pletely defeated  by  Saladin  in  this  fatal  battle,  and  after  a  most 
frightful  slaughter  of  the  Christians,  he  was  made  prisoner,  with 
almost  all  the  flower  of  his  chivalr}*  who  sur\ived.  The  Crusaden 
were  encami)ed  in  secure  positions  at  Sefurieh,  and  their  defeat  was 
occasioned  by  the  King  listening  to  the  advice  of  the  Grand  blaster  of 
the  Templars,  to  march  for  the  deliverance  of  Tiberias,  which  had  been 
taken  by  Saladin,  instead  of  remaining  and  intrenching  themselves  in 
their  advantageous  positions,  as  had  been  strongly  recommended  by  the 
barons  assembled  in  a  council  of  war.  Saladin  treated  his  prisoners 
with  respect  and  kindness,  with  one  exception  only.  Rajnold  of 
Chatillon,  lord  of  Kcrack,  had  recklessly  broken  the  truce  previously 
made  with  Saladin,  and  had  plundered  a  caravan  of  merchants 
passing  from  Damascus  to  Arabia ;  the  Sultan,  who  had  sworn  to  put 
him  to  death  if  he  fell  into  his  hands,  now  executed  his  purpoie; 
after  reproaching  him  in  the  presence  of  the  King  and  other  prisonen, 
for  his  insolence  and  cnieltv,  he  invited  him  to  embrace  the  doctrines 
of  the  Prophet,  which  Ilaynold  refusing  to  do,  Saladin  drew  his 
scimitar,  and  cut  him  down  with  a  single  blow.  The  following  is  a 
summar}-  of  the  leading  events  by  which  the  wars  of  the  Crusaden 
were  brought  to  an  end,  after  this  great  defeat : — 

**The  nominal  sovereignty  of  Jerusalem  wu  borne  tuccetstvely  by  Amanry, 
brother  of  Guy  of  Lusignan,  and  aftermardi  by  Conrad  Count  of  Tyre,  by 
whom  it  descended  in  the  female  line  to  Jean  de  Urienne,  afterwards  King  of 
Naples,  to  whose  son-in-law,  the  Emperor  Frederick,  and  his  issue,  it  wu  con- 
firmed in  fief  by  the  Pope.  Rut  the  battle  of  Hattein  opened  the  gates  of 
Jerusalem  to  Saladin,  from  whose  hands  it  never  fell.  Nor  did  the  Christian 
forces  ever  from  that  time  hold  a  pcnnanent  footing  in  any  part  of  Palesdne, 
except  Tyre,  and  Sidon,  and  Kaifia,  and  Ptolcmais.  Ptolemais,  named  by  the 
Crusaders  St.  Jean  d*Acre,  was  the  first  place  rc-taken.  It  fell  before  the  anna 
of  our  Richard  Cceur -de-Lion,  after  a  siege  of  two  years,  a.d.  1182,  wbo  main- 
tained it  and  contested  a  few  other  of  the  cities  of  the  sea-coast,  during  the 
brilliant  but  unsuccessful  third  crusade.  Deserted  by  his  colleague,  Philip 
Augustus,  and  left  alone  with  his  English  to  support  the  honour  of  the  red-croat 
standard  against  the  whole  power  of  the  East,  Richard  concluded  a  treaty  with 
Saladin,  securing  thenceforth  the  inviolability  uf  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  the  tenure 
of  the  monasteries  of  Jeru^ialem,  Bethlehem,  Nazareth,  and  Carmel,  and  safe- 
conduct  to  Christian  pilgriuis  to  the  holy  places.  This  treaty  generously  con- 
cluded by  Salndin  in  an  interview  with  his  gallant  enemy,  whoae  proweas  bad 
won  his  esteem,  has  ever  since  been  faithfully  maintained  by  the  Moslems; 
maintained  notwithstanding  the  ru:>h  and  fruitless  enterprises  that  afterwards 
took  place— the  total  failure  of  the  expedition  of  Louis  IX.  of  France,  in  1249— 
— and  the  ill-concerted,  though  gallant  rally  of  some  of  the  Christian  princes  in 
1270,  in  which  our  Edward  the  First  took  the  field  during  the  lifetimeof  his  father. 


■s  agnin  and  Anally  lotl   I 


The  ainpe  of  Hatlin  lias  long  been  held  to  lie  ihe  place  where 
our  8>vinuF  delivered  the  admirable  Sermon  "n  tlic  Mount,  ihe 
multitude  standing  in  the  plain  immediately  below,  and  it  has  con- 
Mquenllj'  been  called  "tbe  Mount  of  Beatitude )"  the  locality  ii 
))etter  adapted  to  luch  an  object  than  any  other  in  the  vicinity,  and 
the  tradition  may  probably  be  correct. 

TiBUiIAS. — The  ducent  lo  Tiberiaii  is  ycry  steep;  the  first  ftill  view 

of  the  take  and  town,  w  often  hallowed  by  our  Bavionr"*  presence  and 

by  tlie  performance  of  many  of  his  most  wonderful  tniracles,  cannot 

ftil  to  be  deeply  interesting.     The  lake  called  Gennesireth — Sea  of 

Galilee — Sea   of  Tiberias,   is  a  beautiful   sheet  of  clear  water   in  a 

deprcssi'd  basin,  about  fifteen  miles  long,  and  six  miles  broad;  but  the 

■cenery  of  its  banka  is  rather  bare,  and  by  no  means  pictureique,  the 

lligh   table-lands,   especially   on   (be   eastern   shore,    which   was   the 

ODuntry  of  the  aadarcncs,  rising  very  abruptly  like  a  wall,  broken  only 

hy  a  fbw  deep  rarines,  the  beds  of  mountain  lorrentsi  the  surrounding 

1ti)l«  ore  of  limestone,   and   present  all  the  appearances  of  frequent 

Volcmaio  action,  many  pieces  of  black  ba'taltic  rock,  and  scorin  of 

(Himlee  stone  being  found  lying  about  the  shores,  and  tbe  walls  of  the 

town  being  built  of  black  basalt  stone.    The  town  Hlretches  above  a 

mile  along  the  shore,  in  the  form  of  a  parallelogram ;  it  offers  a  most 

wretched   and   ruinous  ajipearance,  having  been  but   very   partially 

I   nwloted  siaco  ita  fngblful  overthrow  by  the  great  earthquake  of  1837. 

.  ItWHs  formerly  well  fortified  with  high,  thick  walls,  flanked  by  towers  t 

■  •everal  of  these  were  completely  thrown  down  on  that  occasion,  and 

|Ac  CBsUe,  which  was  very  strong,   likewise  greatly  suffered.     It  !• 

iDtcd,  that  in  the  first  shock  of  the  earthquake,  which  lasted  five 

eight  hundred  |>eople  perished.  The  streets  are  narrow,  ' 
■ular,  and  filthy.  The  population  is  reckoned  at  2,(K)0,  on»-half 
tiy  of  the  number  reported  by  tmvGllen  in  1622;  about  800  are 
^9ews,  and  the  reminder  mostly  Mohammedaiu,  there  being  very  few 
ristians,  Tliere  is  but  one  smalt  itomon  Catholic  church,  dedicated 
J  to  St.  VebtT.  and  said  to  be  built  upon  the  place  un  the  shore  where 
KUe  miraculous  draught  of  fishes  was  landed,  and  where  our  Lord 
TdrllvEinNi  hia  last  charge  In  Pcter.t  The  Christian*  of  the  Oreek 
I  Church  am  vtry  poor,  and  hate  only  one  priest.  He  is  an  aged, 
I  simple-minded  man.  who  appeared  to  ua  to  have  correct  views  of  the 
otpel.  and  not  to  be  devoid  of  piety;  he  agreed  most  readily  to  our 
Ifrapoaal  to  establish  a  Bible-school,  and  to  suporinlrod  the  leaching 
•■  Lands  CiaHical  snd  Sscied,"  vol.  II.  p.  \39,  t  John  ssL 
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himftclf  with  the  help  of  a  voun^  assistant;  the  expense  will  be  smalL 
He  was  much  gratified  with  our  gift  of  a  Bible.* 

We  Tisited  several  of  the  Jews'  synagogues,  schools,  and  reading 
rooms.    The  Jews  occupy  one  separate  part  of  the  town,  and  are 
principally  of  Italian,  Polish,  and  German  origin.    Tiberias  is  one  of 
the  four  holy  cities,  the  others  being  Jerusalem,  Hebron,  and  Sichem. 
A  residence  at  Tiberias  is  highly  valued,  because,  first,  they  expect 
:  Messiah  to  appear  on  the  border  of  the  lake,  a  belief  founded  on 
I  Isaiah  ix.  1,2;  and,  secondly,  on  account  of  the  former  celebrity  of 
the  town  for  the  study  of  Hebrew  learning.    About  the  middle  of  the 
second  century  the  Sanhedrim  (national  council)  having  been  estab- 
lished at  Tiberias,  where  it  continued  for  several  ages,  the  most 
esteemed  Kabbis  taught  in  the  synagogues,  and  a  school  was  founded 
for  the  study  of  their  law  and  language.    It  was  here  Kabbi  Judah 
collected  the  great  body  of  Jewish  traditional  law,  known   as  the 
Mishnah,     It  was  in  this  school,  likewise,  that  subsequently  were 
composed  the  commentary'  on  the  Mishnah,  called  Gemara  or  Jian^ 
salem  Talmud,  and  the  Masorah,  a  great  critical  collection  intended  to 
preserve  the  purity  of  the  Hebrew  text  of  the  Old  Testament-f     The 
Jews  of  Tiberias  arc  consequently  very  fanatical :   their  whole  life 
seems  nearly  spent  in  religious  exercises,  in  the  study  of  the  Talmud, 
and  in  the  practice  of  controversy.     All  the  boys,  from  the  earliett 
age  arc  diligently  trained  up  in  controversial  learning  in  schools  con- 
ducted by  Kabbis,  and  some  of  them,  at  the  age  of  14  or  15,  are  con- 
sidered erudite  controversialists.     Very  few  are  engaged  in  secular 
occupations,  this  being  considered  degrading  to  the  character  of  holy 
men.    They  belong  to  the  two  classes  of  Sephardim  and  Ashkenaiim 
Jews;  the  latter  are  principally  Germans,  and  sulxii^'ided  into  the 
Peroshim  or  Pharisees,  and  Khasidim  or  Puritans;  which  last  are  the 
most  numerous,    llie  Germans  wear  black  broad-brimmed  hats,  and 
the  Russians  and  Poles  large  fur  caps  and  black  gowns;  many  of 
them    appear  ver}*  old  and  poor:    the  women   are    better  dressed, 
generally  in  white,    and  some  of  them   may  be  observed  studjing 
folios  of  the  Talmud ;  a  very  uncommon  sights  however,  as  they  can 
seldom  read.     We  found  them  in  the  synagogues,  clothed  in  their 
robes,  with  the  zezith,  or  fringes,  and  wearing  over  the    forehead  the 
phylacteries,  or  TepheUn,X    The  intense  and  vehement  excitement 

*  The  school  was  established  and  carried  on  hy  this  worthy  man  until  he  was 
recently  ordered  to  close  it  by  the  Bishop,  who  asserted  tliat  no  school  was 
wanted. 

t  Some  interesting  accounts  of  this  Hebrew  school  are  given  in  the  "  Lands  of 
the  Bible/*  vol.  ii.  p.  230. 

X  The  phylacteries  are  strips  of  parchment  on  which  are  written  rach  teits  as 
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exhibited  in  their  devotional  exercises,  was  a  scene  never  to  be 
forgotten ;  it  reminded  us  of  the  frantic  performances  of  the  Moham- 
medan dervishes  wc  had  witnessed  at  Cairo,  and  we  cannot  give 
a  more  faithful  description  of  it  than  in  the  words  of  the  "  Narrative  of 
a  Mission  to  the  Jews.** 

"Several  very  veenrable  men  were  seated  all  round;  more  than 
half  of  the  worshippers  had  beards  verging  to  pure  white,  and 
grey  hair  flowing  on  their  shoulders.  It  was  indeed  a  new  scene 
to  us.  In  reading  their  prayers,  nothing  could  exceed  their 
vehemency.  They  read  with  all  their  might ;  then  cried  aloud,  like 
Baal*s  prophets  on  Mount  Carmel:  and  from  time  to  time,  the 
tremulous  voice  of  some  aged  Jew  rose  above  all  the  rest  in  earnest- 
ness. The  service  was  performed  evidently  as  a  work  of  special  merit. 
One  old  man  often  stretched  out  his  hand  as  he  called  on  the  Lord, 
and  clenched  his  trembling  fist  in  impassioned  supplication.  Some 
clapped  their  hands,  others  clasped  both  hands  together,  and  wrung 
them  as  in  an  agony  of  distress,  till  they  should  obtain  their  request. 
A  few  beat  upon  their  breasts.  One  man,  trembling  with  age,  seemed 
to  fix  on  the  word  '  Adonai,'  and  repeated  it  with  every  variety  of 
intonation,  till  he  exhausted  his  voice.  All  of  them,  old  and  young, 
moved  the  body  backward  and  forward,  rocking  to  and  fro,  and 
bending  toward  the  ground.  This,  indeed,  is  an  important  part  of 
worship  in  the  estimation  of  strict  Talmudists,  because  David  says, 
'  All  my  bones  shall  say.  Lord,  who  is  like  unto  thee  ? '  *  When  all 
was  over,  one  young  man  remained  behind,  prolonging  his  devotions, 
in  great  excitement.  We  at  first  thought  that  he  was  deranged,  and 
was  caricaturing  the  rest,  but  were  assured  that,  on  the  contrary,  he 
was  a  peculiarly  devout  man.  Sometimes  he  struck  the  wall,  and 
sometimes  stamped  with  his  feet;  often  he  bent  his  whole  body  to 
the  ground,  crying  aloud,  'Adonai,  is  not  Israel  thy  people?'  in  a 
reproachful  tone,  as  if  angry  that  God  did  not  immediately  answer. 
The  whole  service  seemed  embodying  to  the  life  the  description  given 
by  Isaiah,  *  AMiercfore  have  we  fasted,  say  they,  and  thou  seest  not  P 
wherefore  have  we  afflicted  our  souls,  and  thou  takest  no  knowledge  P' 
'  Ye  shall  not  fast  as  ye  do  this  day,  to  make  your  voice  to  be  heard 
on  high.'  t  ^^^6  never  felt  more  deeply  affected  at  the  sight  of  Israel. 
It  was  the  saddest  and  most  solemn  view  of  them  that  we  had  yet 
obtained.  Sincere,  anxious,  devout  Jews, '  going  about  to  establish 
their  own  righteousness.'     None  seemed  happy ;  even  when  all  was 

in  DeuL  vi.  4—9,  incloeed  in  a  small  leather  box,  and  fixed  by  straps  between 
the  eyes,  or  on  the  left  arm  near  the  heart.  The  expressions  in  Exod.  xiii.  16, 
which  are  only  figurative,  have  been  literally  interpreted  by  the  Jews. 

*  Psahn  XXXV.  10.  f  Isaiah  Iviii.  3,  4. 
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oyer,  none  bore  the  cheerful  look  of  men  who  had  ground  to  believe 
that  their  prayers  had  been  accepted.  Many  had  the  yery  look  of 
misery,  and  almost  of  despair."  * 

How  truly  may  it  be  said  of  these  unhappy  Israelites,  **  the  vail  la 
still  upon  their  heart."  t  It  is  to  be  noticed,  as  in  the  caee  of  the 
wildly  fanatic  Moslems,  that  when  the  services  of  the  lynagogoe  an 
over,  they  suddenly  pass  from  a  state  of  apparently  high  frantie 
excitement,  expressive  of  intense  sorrow  and  despair,  to  one  of  perliBei 
calmness,  composure  and  indifference,  walking  slowly  home,  according 
to  Rabbinical  rule,  in  order  to  mark  their  reluctance  to  leave  the 
house  of  God.  This  proves  how  completely  the  moat  fervent  and  self- 
denying  bodily  and  carnal  services  in  divine  worship  become  pwrdg 
mechanical  by  constant  repetition.  It  is  with  reference  to  the  worship 
of  the  same  Jewish  sect  that  Burckhardt  gives  the  following  singular 
description : — 

'*  They  observe  a  singular  custom  here  in  praying ;  while  the  Rabbiii 
recites  the  Psalms  of  David,  or  the  prayers  extracted  from  than«  the 
congregation  frequently  imitate  by  their  voice  and  gestures,  the  mean- 
ing of  some  remarkable  passages ;  for  example,  when  the  Rabbin  pro- 
nounces the  words, '  Praise  the  Lord  with  the  sound  of  the  trumpeti' 
they  imitate  the  sound  of  the  trumpet  through  their  closed  fists. 
When  a  horrible  tempest  occurs,  they  puff  and  blow  to  represent  a 
storm ;  or,  should  he  mention  '  the  cries  of  the  righteous  in  distress.' 
they  all  set  up  a  loud  screaming ;  and  it  not  unfrequently  happens, 
that  while  some  are  still  blowing  the  storm,  others  have  already  begun 
the  cries  of  the  righteous,  thus  forming  a  concert  which  it  is  difficult  for 
any  but  a  zealous  Hebrew  to  hear  with  gravity."  % 

It  is  intensely  painful  to  see  the  holy  and  spiritual  things  of  Qod 
desecrated  and  degraded  by  such  gross  and  absurd  materialism. 
Sometimes  they  spend  six  hours  in  prayer  without  stopping,  and 
then  keep  a  jar  of  water  by  them  to  prevent  the  throat  from  beooming 
dry  during  this  prolonged  exercise  of  the  voice.  There  are  a  few 
Jews  in  Tiberias  more  liberal  and  enlightened  than  the  rest.  We 
took  up  our  abode  in  the  house  of  one  of  these,  Dr.  Haiim,  who  ia 
their  chief  ph}*8ician.  He  is  an  intelligent  and  well-informed  man,  of 
Qerman  origin,  and  is  inclined  to  favour  Christianity,  on  which 
account  be  has  been  much  persecuted,  and  threatened  with  excommu- 
nication. He  readily  undertook  the  distribution  of  the  prospectus  of 
the  College,  and  thought  we  might  in  time  obtain  some  pupils.  He 
would  very  gladly  have  sent  his  own  son,  a  remarkably  intelligent, 

*  "Narrative  of  a  Miiuon  to  the  Jews/*  p.  278,  Synagogue  Worship  at 
Saphcr. 
t  2  Cur.  iii.  15.  %  "  Burckhardl'ij  Travel*,"  p.  32ff.J 
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well-infonned,  and  studious  boy,  but  was  prevented  by  his  being 
affected  with  severe  chronic  ophthabnia.  Dr.  Haiim  and  his  whole 
family  had  been  buried  under  the  ruins  of  their  house  in  the  earth- 
quake of  1837 ;  the  wife  and  two  eldest  children  were  killed,  and  this 
child,  then  an  infant,  was  for  a  very  long  period  so  disconsolate 
at  the  loss  of  its  mother,  that  it  nearly  cried  itself  blind.  The  shocks 
of  earthquake  were  repeated  for  forty  days,  though  the  first  was  the 
most  destructive. 

About  a  mile  from  the  south  end  of  the  town  there  are  some  very 
ancient  and  celebrated  hot  salt-water  springs  that  were  known  to 
Pliny,  and  much  frequented  by  the  Romans ;  the  analysis'of  the  water 
shows  it  to  resemble  that  of  the  Dead  Sea;  its  temperature  is  144 
degrees  of  Fahrenheit,  and  it  is  copiously  supplied  by  four  springs. 
During  the  earthquake  of  1837,  it  increased  considerably  in  quantity, 
and  is  reported  to  have  been  raised  also  in  temperature.  Ibrahim 
Pasha  built  a  large  and  handsome  bath-house  near  the  old  one. 
There  are  many  ruins  along  the  road  from  the  town,  showing  that  it 
once  extended  in  that  direction.  These  baths,  called  Sammam  Tabe- 
ridht  are  supposed  to  stand  on  the  site  of  the  Hammath  of  Joshua ;  ** 
and  further  south  was  the  town  of  Cinnereth,  from  which  the  lake 
derived  its  name. 

The  Lake  of  Tiberias  is  exposed,  as  are  all  mountain  lakes,  to  very 
sudden  storms  of  wind,  so  terrific  as  quickly  to  raise  a  heavy  and 
dangerous  surf.  It  was  on  one  of  these  occasions  our  Saviour  so 
wonderfully  displayed  his  sovereign  power  over  the  raging  elements: — 

*'  And,  behold,  there  arose  a  great  tempest  in  the  sea,  insomuch  that  the  ship 
was  covered  with  the  waves:  but  He  was  asleep.  And  his  disciples  came  to 
Him,  and  awoke  Him,  saying,  Lord,  save  us:  we  perish.  And  He  saith  unto 
them.  Why  are  ye  fearful,  O  ye  of  little  faith  ?  Then  He  arose,  and  rebuked  the 
winds  and  the  sea ;  and  there  was  a  great  calm." 

The  water  of  the  lake  is  limpid,  soft,  and  palatable,  though  some 
have  thought  it  sL'ghtly  brackish.  The  lake  abounds  in  good  fish, 
although  not  so  much,  it  is  said,  as  before  the  earthquake.  There  are 
several  varieties  of  carp,  and  some  other  species,  the  same  as  in  the 
Nile ;  viz.,  Silurus  and  muffil  (chub),  and  the  Sparus  GaliUeuSf  a  kind 
of  bream ;  also  the  Siluru9  anffuiUaris,  and  a  species  of  MormyruMf 
supposed  to  be  the  oxyrinchus  of  the  ancients.  The  fishermen  use 
only  the  line  and  the  hand-net,  thrown  from  the  shore ;  and  one  small 
flat-bottomed  punt  is  the  only  boat  now  floating  on  these  waters,  which 
had  formerly  bomc  well-armed  contending  fleets  and  richly-laden 
vessels.  In  consequence  of  the  deep  depression  of  the  basin  of  Tibe- 
rias, calculated  at  328*98  feet  below  the  Mediterranean,  and  the  shelter 

*  Josh.  xix.  35. 
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of  its  surrounding  mountainsi  the  climate  is  as  intolerably  hot  in 
summer  as  that  of  Jericho,  the  thermometer  rising  often  to  near 
100  degrees  Fahrenheit;  but  the  winters  arc  colder  and  of  longer 
duration.  In  summer  all  the  inhabitants  sleep  on  the  terrace  roofe  of 
the  houses,  over  some  of  which  they  erect  temporary  sheds.  The 
vegetable  productions  are  the  same  as  in  the  south ;  a  little  indigo  ii 
cultivated,  the  melons  are  of  the  finest  quality,  and  a  few  scattered 
palm-trees  are  seen  near  the  town. 

Many  are  the  hallowed  and  delightful  associations  awakened  in  the 
mind  by  the  view  of  Tiberias  and  its  placid  lake ;  besides  the  remem* 
brance  of  the  mighty  act  of  stilling  its  waters.    **  Many  a  time,"  writes 
an  intelligent  traveller,  "  have  its  hushed  waves  paused  as  if  to  listen 
to  a  teaching  more  than  human,  when  the  assembled  multitudes  were 
gathered  on  its  shores. ...  It  was  from  the  banks  of  these  very  waten 
that  those  humble  fishermen  were  called,  who,  with  all  readiness  of 
heart,  left  all  and  followed  their  Divine  Master."  *    Upon  the  heaving 
billows  of  the  same  lake  did  our  Divine  Saviour  calmly  walk  forth  in  the 
night  to  join  his  disciples,  whose  fears  He  dispelled  with  the  comfortiDg 
words,  '*  Be  of  good  cheer,  it  is  I ;  be  not  afraid."  f    ^Q  the  same  occa- 
sion, when  Peter,  sinking  through  fear,  cried,  **  Lord,  save  me ! "  he  was 
reproved  with  the  words,  "  O  thou  of  little  faith,  wherefore  didst  thou 
doubt  ?**X    Our  Saviour  appeared  also  to  several  of  his  disciples  on 
this  favoured  shore  after  He  was  risen,  and,  having  asked  than, 
**  Children,  have  ye  any  meat  ? "  He  miraculously  provided  a  fish 
**  with  a  fire  of  coals,"  and  bread,  saying,  **  Come  and  dine;"  and  it 
was  after  this,  his  last  meal  on  earth.  He  delivered  to  them  the  precious 
message,  "  Feed  my  lambs ;  feed  my  sheep."  §     It  is  believed,  with 
much  probability,  that  the  miraculous  feeding  of  the  five  thousand  took 
place  on  one  of  the  round  green  hills  above  Tiberias ;  and  our  bleesed 
Saviour*8  communings  with  his  heavenly  Father  must  often  have  been 
echoed  in  the  same  solitudes  when  **  He  went  out  into  a  mountain  to 
pray,  and  continued  all  night  in  prayer  to  God."  ||     This  account  of 
Tiberias  will  be  concluded  with   the  following  brief  sketch  of  its 
history  :— 

"  Until  the  utter  subjugation  of  Palestine  by  the  Moslems,  the  city  of  Tibeiiat 
never  ceased  to  bear  an  important  part  in  its  history.  The  resistance  it  dfercd, 
under  the  command  of  Josephus,  to  the  Roman  power  is  memorable;  nor  was 
it  reduced  till  after  the  great  naval  battle  on  its  waters,  where  Titut,  Vespanmn, 
and  Trajan  commanded  in  person.  Six  thousand  five  hundred  are  said  to  have 
perished  in  this  engagement,  and  in  the  pursuit  and  rout  on  shore  at  TarichKC, 
besides  twelve  hundred  afterwards  massacred  in  cold  blood.    (Joseph.  <BelL 

*  "  A  Pastor's  Memorial  of  the  Holy  Land,"  p.  360. 

t  Matt.  xiv.  24—27.  J  Matt.  xiv.  28—31. 

§  John  xxi.  II  Luke  vi.  12. 
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Judaic,  Ki.  17.)  In  the  seventh  century,  the  city  was  taken  from  Heraclius  by 
the  Kaliph  Omar.  (Basnage,  '  Hist,  of  the  Jews/  as  cited  by  Van  Egmont, 
vol.  ii.  30.)  Dr.  Pococke  says  that,  in  the  eleventh  century,  of  the  Jewish  pupu- 
lation  all  but  the  Rabbins  bad  left  it  for  about  eight  liundred  years.  But  tliey 
still  maintained  a  University  here,  to  which,  after  that  period,  their  disciples 
gradually  returned.  And  still  there  is  a  Rabbinical  College  here.  The  sheiks  of 
Tiberias  have  always  held  an  independent  rule,  and,  Pococke  says,  have  never 
been  subdued,  though  often  besieged  by  the  Pashas  of  Damascus."  * 

History  of  a  Native  Scbipture-beader. — ^As  we  parted  hero 
with  the  native  Scripture-reader,  Michel^  who  had  accompanied  us 
firom  Jerusalem,  I  shall  relate  some  circumstances  of  his  history  not 
deToid  of  interest,  as  exhibiting  the  character  of  Popery  in  its  true 
light.  He  is  a  native  of  Jerusalem,  of  a  respectable  family  (a  small  mer- 
chant's), and  was  a  member  of  the  Latin,  or  Roman  Catholic  Church. 
His  firat  clear  views  of  Scripture  truth  were  received  many  years  since 
from  the  American  missionaries  then  at  Jerusalem.  He  soon  was 
ftn*ngthened,  by  Divine  grace,  publicly  to  declare  his  new  faith  and 
leave  the  Latin  Church,  on  which  account  ho  was  subjected  to  a  series 
of  the  most  cruel  and  unrelenting  persecutions  by  the  Latin  priest- 
hood. He  was  deprived  of  the  house  which  he  rented  from  the 
convent ;  and,  when  every  other  means  had  failed  to  bring  him  back 
to  Popery,  he  was  falsely  accused,  before  the  Pasha,  of  committing 
some  heinous  crime,  cast  into  a  dungeon,  loaded  with  irons,  and 
repeatedly  subjected  to  the  bastinado,  in  order  to  make  him  confess 
his  alleged  crime.  He  was  kept  under  this  cruel  treatment,  and  living 
on  very  bad  food,  for  six  months,  during  which  time  he  was  occa- 
sionally visited  by  one  of  the  Latin  priests,  who  promised  him  his 
liberty,  if  he  would  return  to  their  Church ;  he,  however,  firmly  rejected 
their  proposals,  sa}ing,  he  would  prefer  death.  He  was  then  sent, 
under  the  giuird  of  some  Turkish  soldiers,  to  Constantinople,  although 
very  ill  and  scarcely  able  to  walk,  owing  to  the  soreness  of  his  feet ; 
and  he  most  probably  would  have  died  on  the  road,  but  for  the 
humane  treatment  of  the  soldiers.  It  appears  that  some  Christian 
friends  at  Jerusalem  had,  meanwhile,  written  to  Constantinople  in  his 
defence ;  for  when  brought  before  the  Judge  in  that  city,  this  officer, 
having  listened  very  attentively  to  his  story,  set  him  immediately  at 
liberty,  and  gave  him  a  sufficient  sum  of  money  for  his  expenses  back 
to  Jerusalem.  This  oocurrtnce  happened  within  the  last  two  or  three 
years ;  and  while  it  clearly  demonstratcfl  that  the  cruel  and  murderous 
spirit  of  the  Church  of  Itome  is  unchangkd,  it  affords  a  good  instance 
of  the  enlightened,  humane,  and  just  i>olicy  of  the  present  Sultan's 
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GoTemmcnt*  Michel  is  an  intelligent  man,  decided,  yet  pradenti 
well  acquainted  with  the  character  of  hia  countrymen,  and  knowing 
how  they  are  to  be  managed.  lie  has  a  good  knowledge  of  the 
Scriptures,  but  is,  in  other  respects,  illiterate,  with  the  exception  of  a 
alight  acquaintance  with  Italian.  He  devotes  his  life  with  untiring 
leal  to  the  disi»cmination  of  the  Gospel,  and  his  exertions  haTe  certainly 
been  much  blessed ;  for,  having  gone  among  the  Arabs  on  the  other 
side  of  the  Jordan,  he  excited  a  spirit  of  inquiry-,  and  established  two 
small  Bible  schools  in  the  town  of  Salt  (Ramoth  Gilead),  and  he 
is  shortly  returning  thither,  accompanied  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Bowen-f 
During  the  season  of  Easter  he  receives  into  his  house  some  of  the 
country  people  who  arc  seeking  for  information  on  religion,  lodges  and 
feeds  them,  and  is  engaged  day  and  night  in  reading  the  Bible  and 
holding  discussions  with  them.  He  is  in  the  pay  of  the  London 
Oriental  Scripture  Headers*  Society,  receiving  60/.  a-year;  bat  it  is 
necessary  to  grant  him  occasionally  small  additional  sums  for  his 
travelling  and  other  expenses,  llie  foregoing  account  shows  how 
particularly  well  adapted  native  agents  of  this  description  are  to  the 
present  state  of  the  country,  although  their  usefulness  would  be 
increased,  if  rather  better  educated,  than  is  the  case  with  good  MicheL 
The  training  of  a  certain  number  of  such  agents^  free  of  expense,  is 
one  of  the  objects  of  the  College  at  Malta,  where  they  arc  to  receive  a 
course  of  instruction  lasting  between  one  and  two  years. 

Plain  of  Gennesaretii. — For  some  distance,  to  the  north  of 
Tiberias,  the  hills  lie  close  to  the  western  shore  of  the  lake,  leaving  a 
few  small  recesses  of  arable  land,  which  arc  cultivated,  and  in  one  of 
which  there  are  several  copious  springs  of  brackish  water.  The  general 
narrowness  of  these  pebble  shores  explains  the  reason  of  Jesus  some- 

*  I  subsequently  heard,  when  at  Constantinople,  the  truth  of  the  sboTC 
narrative  fully  confirmed  by  a  gentleman  holding  a  high  official  situation  in  that 
city,  who  was  personally  acquainted  with  all  the  facts  of  the  case. 

f  An  account  of  this  Mission  to  the  Arabs  is  given  as  follows,  in  a  recent 
Report  of  the  Bishop  of  Jerusalem : — **  Having  from  the  first  desired  to  send  the 
Gospel  to  the  numerous  Arabs  beyond  Jordan,  be  had  sent  a  Scripture-reader  t9 
them  with  his  Bible  in  his  hand,  and  wherever  he  went  they  collected  around 
him  ;  and  frequently  when  he  had  read  a  chapter  or  two  he  would  see  many  in 
tears,  many  confessing  their  sins,  and  especially  asking  liim  why,  since  the 
English  had  such  good  tidings  so  many  centuries,  they  had  never  sent  it  to 
them  before.  At  Ramoth  Gilead  he  had  established  two  schools,  but  they  were 
closed  by  the  Greek  priests;  but  yet  frequently  poor  Arabs  came  and  prayed 
him  to  go  forth  and  assist  them.  And  he  hoped  eventually  to  form  there  a 
Mission,  from  which  the  light  might  shine  upon  that  desert,  which  probably  the 
prophet  Isaiah  had  in  view  when  he  said,  the  de:>crt  place  should  flourish  like 
the  rose." 
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lima  cQteriiig  into  a  boat,  in  onler  to  opoiil  the  preuure  of  the  crowd 
«agw  Ui  lintcn  V>  hti  l)ivinc  teaching.  About  two  hourG  from  Tibcrioa 
the  nountains  recede  considerably  from  the  kko,  in  a  cune  line,  and 
icwTC  a  large  trnct  of  flat  country,  nearly  four  mih^a  long,  ond  two 
miJca  iitood,  nhtch  is  the  I'luin  of  Gennewircth,  ao  juatlv  cekbraled 
for  ita  fsrtihty  and  beauty ;  the  soil,  which  m  a  rich  black,  mould, 
U  copioualy  watered  by  streams  nmuing  donn  through  uiimorous 
chuuiela  and  rills  from  several  large  fountoini  in  the  hills ;  there  are 
field*  bennng  luxuriant  crops,  and  nlhcn  clothed  with  rich  piuturogt^i 
but  a  gma,t  proportion  of  the  land,  especially  to  the  north,  is  uncul- 
tiTkted,  and  jtrescnts  a  wilderness  of  reeds,  thistles,  and  thorn  hughes. 
Magdala. — A  small  miserable  Moslem  village, called  .Viyi&'.itanda 
at  the  entrance  of  the  pliiin ;  this  is,  no  doubt,  the  ancient  Magdalot 
chietly  known  in  Scripture  aa  the  country  of  Mary  Magdalene,  out  of 
whom  Jesus  expelled  seven  devils,*  and  as  the  place  where  he  landed, 
after  he  Kent  away  the  four  thoutiand  whom  he  had  healed,  and 
miroculciusly  fed  in  the  wildemeM,  on  the  eaat  side  of  Jordan.f  It  ft 
also  >-ery  likely  the  Miodal-Kl  of  Josbun;t  a  few  ruinii  are  found  on 
ihe  ground.  About  two  miles  west  of  Magdala.,  in  a  high  preripitoua 
chalk  cliff,  arc  some  stng\ilar  natural  caverns,  converted,  in  ancient 
tjmoa.  into  a  fortrua,  callud  Kulai-l^^Maan,  and  adjoining  theae  are 
th*  mins  of  IrbH,  or  Arbflti,  supposed  to  bo  the  Beth-abbei.  of 
Ilosea.f  I'he  deep  glen  leading  up  to  these  heights  is  called  the 
"  Valley  of  Daves." 

On  pursuing  the  tract  by  the  shore  of  the  lake,  along  the  beautiful 
plain  of  Geuneaareth,  wo  posGcd  coppices  of  oleanders,  roae-laurels, 
bunariskA,  wild-thoms,  acacias,  and  other  shrubs,  and  found  the  fields 

,  ODTpctcd  with  a  great  abundance  of  beautiful  wild  flowers.  Galilee, 
and  especially  the  land  of  Ocnneioreth,  was  more  highly  favoured  than 

I  (my  other  district  of  Palestine  with  our  Saviour's  Divine  presence  ond 
teaching-  How  numerous  were  the  subhme  discourses  which  he 
addreiwed  to  eager  multitudes  crowding  round  liim  on  the  sea-sliore, 
and  compelling  him,  at  times,  to  apeak  to  them  from  a  boat  on  tho 
water.  How  powerfiiUy  he  expounded  the  glorioua  doctrines  and 
pTCcepti  of  the  Gospel,  illustrating  his  instructions  by  improwive 
p«»»hle»,  unrivalled  for  their  beauty  and  simplicity.  |1  And  then  '■  He 
went  through  every  city  and  village,  preaching  and  showing  the  glad 
tiding*  of  the  kingdom  of  God,"^  and  confirming  his  ministry  by 
adgittj  (igni  and  wondeia.    If  we  acorch.  however,  for  these  oittes  and 
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Tillages,  vbere  are  they  to  be  foond  ?  Caperaaum,  Chanxiii,  BeCb- 
ttida.  were  larze.  wealthy,  and  popoioos  places,  the  former  existenoe 
of  which  is  nndoabted :  bat  their  hardened  wickedne»,  and  piroud 
unbelief,  called  forth  from  the  incarnate  Redeemer  the  following 
most  fearful  denunciations : — 

*  Then  began  he  to  apbnid  she  cities  wherein  most  of  hU  mighty  works  were 
done.  beeaaM  they  repented  noc :  Woe  nnto  thee,  Chorutn !  woe  onto  thee, 
Bcthuida '.  for  if  :he  mighty  works,  which  were  done  in  yoa,  had  been  done  in 
Tyre  and  Sidon,  they  would  hare  repented  long  ago  in  sackcloch  and  ashes. 
Bat  1  say  unco  jon,  it  shall  be  more  tolerable  for  Tyic  and  Sidon  at  the  day  of 
judgment  than  for  you.  And  thou.  Caperoxum,  which  an  exalted  unto  hearen, 
thalt  be  brought  down  to  hell :  for  if  the  mighty  works,  which  have  been  done  in 
thee,  had  been  doce  in  Sodom,  it  would  hare  rejiained  nntil  this  day.** 

Not  a  single  Testige  of  two  of  these  cities  can  be  diacoTovd,  and 
the  »ite  of  Capernaum,  called  **  His  own  city,"  *  is  a  mere  conjecture ; 
even  the  former  existence  of  such  places  is  wholly  unknown  to  the 
people  of  the  country,  while  Tyre  and  Sidon  have  never  been  1^ 
without  a  few  inhabitants.  Peter,  Andrew,  and  Philip,  were  from 
Bethsaida,  of  Galilee ;  but  there  is  another  Bethsaida,  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  Jordan,  near  Cesanra  PhilippL 

The  springs  and  fountains  in  the  upper  border  of  the  plain  are 
Ain  eI-Jfndamcarh,  **  the  Round  Fountain,*^  called  by  the  inhabitants 
Capharnaum,  and  erroneously  supposed  to  be  the  site  of  Capernaum. 
Another  copious  stream  flows  down  from  Wady-er-Ruimdiyeh^  and 
formerly  turned  a  milL  At  the  northern  extremity  of  the  plain,  near 
the  shore,  a  third  large  fountain  gushes  out  from  beneath  the  rocks, 
and  forms  a  short  brook,  flowing  into  the  lake;  over  the  source  stands 
a  ver}'  large  fig-tree,  from  which  it  takes  its  name,  Ain-et-Iin.  Near 
the  fountain  are  the  ruins  of  the  large  Khan  MinyeK 

Site  of  Capernaum. — A  few  rods  south  of  the  fountain  is  a  low 
mound,  with  ruins  spread  over  a  considerable  surface ;  but  they  are 
not  of  a  remote  date.  North  of  the  Khan,  high  rocky  hills  come  down 
to  the  border  of  the  lake.  This  mound  is  one  of  the  places  which  has, 
of  late  years,  been  considered  the  probable  site  of  Capernaum ;  there 
appears  good  ground  for  believing  the  fountain  to  be  the  Caphamaum 
mentioned  by  Josephus,  and  to  which  place  he  was  carried  when 
wounded  in  a  skirmish  near  tlie  Jordan.  Caphamaum  may  be  con- 
sidered as  a  modification  of  Kaphamahum,  meaning  the  village  of 
consolation,  or  of  Nahum,  according  to  Origen.  All  the  Scripture 
narratives  convey  the  clear  impression  of  Capernaum  lying  in  the  land 
of  (lonncsareth,  near  the  shore.  Another  place,  however,  called  TeU 
Hum  J  situated  between  three  or  four  miles  north  beyond  the  plain,  and 
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on  a  point  of  land  projecting  into  the  lake,  has  likewise  been  con- 
jectured to  be  the  site  of  Capernaum.  Extensive  ruins  are  found  here, 
and  more  especially  a  confused  heap  of  broken  columns,  capitals,  and 
entablatures,  beautifully  sculptured,  and  which  must  have  belonged  to 
a  heathen  temple,  or  a  church  of  elegant  structure,  and  very  large 
dimensions ;  the  hills  lie  very  near  the  shore  at  Tell  Hum,  and  the 
distance  of  the  place  from  the  plain  of  Gennesareth  appears  an  almost 
insurmountable  objection  to  its  being  considered  as  the  remains  of 
Capernaum.  Another  reason  in  favour  of  Khan  Mini/eh  is,  that  it 
realizes  much  more  completely  the  implied  meaning  of  prophecy,  that 
no  traces  whatsoever  of  wicked  Capernaum  should  be  left,  but  that  it 
should  *  be  brought  down  to  hell ; '  while  at  Tell  Hum,  considerable 
ruins  still  exist.*'  * 

Wandering  Arabs. — ^The  plain  of  Gennesareth  is  a  favourite 
place  of  encampment  with  gypsies  and  wandering  tribes  of  Bedouin 
Arabs,  dwelling  in  tents ;  these  Arabs  appear  to  be  an  intermediate 
race  between  the  Bedouins  of  the  mountains  and  deserts,  and  the  more 
southern  tribe  of  the  Ohawarineh  ;  the .  small  tribe  called  Semektyeh 
pitch  in  Gennesareth.  These  swarthy  sons  of  Ishmael  are  a  singular 
and  interesting  race,  preserving, to  this  day,  those  striking  peculiarities 
in  their  character  and  habits  of  life,  foretold  in  the  message  delivered 
by  the  angel  of  the  Lord,  in  the  wilderness,  to  Hagar  before  the  birth 
of  Ishmael.  Although  leading  the  lives  of  bootless  marauders,  and 
subsisting  partly  by  robbery  and  murder,  they  inspire  the  resident 
inhabitants  of  the  country  with  such  terror,  that  they  are  suffered  to 
enter  the  towns  and  villages  on  market-days,  and  to  go  about  unmo- 
lested, nobody  daring  to  challenge  them.  "  His  hand  shall  be  against 
ever)'  man,  and  every  man's  hand  against  him  ;  yet  he  shall  dwell  in 
the  presence  of  all  his  brethren."  f  The  government  is  often  obliged  to 
employ  troops  to  check  their  depredations.  They  generally  wear  round 
their  head  a  little  yellow  shawl,  bound  by  a  rope  of  twisted  camel's 
hair;  most  of  them  are  clothed  with  the  "abba,*'  or  cloak  of  camel's 
hair,  girt  round  with  a  red  leather  belt;  so  were  clad  Elijah  and  John.} 
Some  are,  however,  half-naked ;  they  carry  very  long  lances,  besides 
having  pistols  in  their  belts,  and  a  long  fire-lock  strung  across  their 
shoulders;  they  ride  horses  remarkable  for  their  beauty  and  speed ;  their 
tents  arc  oblong  and  low,  shaped  like  the  roof  of  a  cottage,  and  made 
of  coarse  goat's-hair  cloth,  in  black  and  white  stripes,  or  entirely  black. 
Each  tent  is  divided  into  two  parts;  the  men's  apartment  {mekaad- 
ralnaa),  and  the  women's  {tnvhurrem),  separated  by  a  white  woollen 

•  The  argaments,  on   both  tide*  of  this  interesting  question,  are  given  at 
length  in  **  LancU  of  the  Uthlc,"  and  "  Biblical  Ketearches." 
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blanket,  drawn  acrow  the  tent,  and  fastened  to  the  three  middle  potts. 
A  carpet  is  sometimes  laid  down  on  the  ground  in  the  men's  apart* 
ment,  and  they  recline  against  the  pack-saddles  and  bags  of  wheat, 
piled  up  along  the  posts.  The  women's  apartment  contuns  the  eook- 
ing  utensils  and  provisions.  Such  were  "  the  tents  of  Kedar."*  These 
camps  are  usually  surrounded  by  multitudes  of  camels,  sheep,  and 
goats,  and  sometimes  by  herds  of  oxen,  cows,  and  buflaloes.  **  The 
multitude  of  camels  shall  cover  thee,  the  dromedaries  of  Midian  and 
Ephah ;  all  they  from  Shcba  shall  come.  Ail  the  flocks  from  Kedar 
shall  be  gathered  together  unto  thee,  the  rams  of  Nebaioth  shall 
minister  unto  thee."  f  1^^  ^^h  plain  on  the  east  of  the  Jordan,  at 
the  north-end  of  the  lake,  called  Batihah,  is  permanently  occupied  hf 
the  Ghatcarineh  /Vrabs,  by  whom  it  is  partially  cultivated.  Betidea 
excellent  crops  of  wheat,  millet,  barley,  rice,  maize,  cucumbers,  and 
gourds,  it  supplies,  also,  fine  honey ;  they  have  large  flocks  of  sheep 
and  goats,  and  herds  of  horned  cattle;  they  dwell  partly  in  tents, 
and  partly  in  huts,  made  of  reeds  and  rushes.  This  was  a  part  of  the 
country  in  which  were  settled  the  half-tribe  of  Manasseh,  that 
remained  on  the  east  side  of  Jordan. 

Safed,  and  Country  of  Naphtali.J — ^Thc  range  of  mountainous 
country,  with  inter>'ening  plains  and  valleys,  extending  north  from  the 
district  of  Nazareth  and  borders  of  Zabulon  to  beyond  Banias  or  Dan, 
and  from  the  Lake  of  Tiberias  and  the  Jordan  on  the  East,  to  the 
border  of  Asher  West,  was  the  portion  of  the  tribe  of  Naphtali.  These 
hilly  regions  are  possessed  of  the  same  natural  fertility  as  those  of 
Asher  and  Zabulon,  being  richly  wooded,  and  their  scenery,  in  some 
parts,  beautifully  romantic.  There  are  several  villages,  which  can  be 
identified  with  towns  mentioned  in  Scripture ;  the  following  are  noticed 
in  the  "Narrative  of  a  Mission  to  the  Jews,**}  and  by  other  writers:  on 
the  road  from  T}Te,  before  leaving  the  country  of  Asher,  a  village  is 
seen,  in  a  richly  cultivated  basin,  named  Kana,  most  probably  the 
Kanah  of  Asher.  ||  An  exceedingly  picturesque  ravine,  or  pass,  is 
next  entered,  called  Wady  Ikeb,  *<  \'alley  of  the  wolf,**  with  hiQs 
on  each  side,  above  eight  hundred  feet  high ;  further  on  is  a 
Tillage  called  Jettar^  which,  from  its  corresponding  with  the  J^ 
ihahrel  of  Joshua,  renders  it  probable  that  Wady  Deeb  is  the  valley 
designated  by  that  name.  %  Not  far  from  the  road  is  seen  a  limestone 
sarcophagus,  eight  feet  long,  and  four  and  a  half  broad,  with  a  lid  two 
feet  thick ;  fragments  of  columns  lie  scattered  around,  belonging,  pro* 

•  PS.CXX.  5.  t  Is.  Ix.  6,  7. 

t  We  had  not  time  to  explore  this  interesting  district:  the  following  brief 
account  has  bern  fathered  from  vnrloiKe  gtKKl  authorities. 

$  Page  2G6.  ;;  Josh.  xix.  28.  %  Josh.  xix.  27. 
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bably,  to  a  small  temple  raised  over  it.  The  Tillage  of  Yaron  stands  at 
a  distance  on  the  right,  and  Maron  on  the  left.  After  passing  a  Maro- 
nite  Tillage,  called  Kefr-Birham,  the  Tillage  of  Jish,  belieTed  to  be  the 
site  of  the  Giscala  of  Josephus,  is  seen  on  the  hills ;  and  in  the  plain 
below  there  is  the  large  crater  of  an  extinct  Tolcano,  generally  filled 
with  water,  and  called  Birket^Wiah.  On  the  highest  point  of  one  of 
the  mountains,  east  south-east  from  Tyre,  is  a  Tillage  called  Kedes, 
which  is  reasonably  conjectured  to  be  the  Kedesh  Naphtali  of  Scrip- 
ture, one  of  the  most  northern  cities  of  refuge,  and  well  situated, 
being  seen  from  a  great  distance  in  scTeral  directions.  This  was  the 
birth-place  of  Barak,  and  the  broad  plain  at  the  basis  of  the  mountain 
was  that  of  Zaanaim^  where  Heber  the  Kenite  dwelt,  and  where 
Barak  assembled  his  army.*  The  mountain  is  broad,  partly  wooded, 
and  green  to  the  top.t 

Safed  prominently  stands  on  the  summit  of  a  steep,  isolated  hill, 
which  forms  tlie  northern  extremity  of  a  long  ridge.  It  commands  a 
splendid  view,  including  the  mountains  of  Samaria,  a  small  portion  of 
Esdraelon,  Tabor,  and  Little  Hermon,  the  plains  of  Hattin  and 
Oennesareth,  the  lake  and  town  of  Tiberias ;  further  east  and  south 
the  prospect  takes  in  the  high  table-land  of  Jatddn,  (the  ancient 
GaulanittSf)  a  great  part  of  Haurdiif  with  the  mountain  Kulib  Hauran, 
"  the  dog,"  and  the  fine  mountains  of  Ajlun,  beyond  the  ghor  or  glen 
of  the  Jordan.  The  eminence  on  which  stands  Safed  is  the  highest 
point  of  Galilee,  round  which  the  clouds  gather,  and  cause  an 
abundant  supply  of  rain.  It  is  reckoned  to  be  not  much  lower  than 
the  Mount  of  Olives. 

Safed  is  divided  into  three  quite  separate  quarters :  that  occupied  by 
the  castle,  on  the  highest  rocky  point ;  below  the  castle,  on  the  steep 
western  and  north-western  side,  the  quarter  inhabited  by  the  Jews ;  and 
a  third  one  lower  down,  on  the  south-east,  which  is  the  Moslem  quarter; 
the  market  lies  between  the  two  last  The  population  is  reckoned 
about  5,000,  of  whom  from  1,500  to  2,000  are  Jews,  chiefly  from 
Poland,  with  only  a  few  from  Austria,  Germany,  and  Spain.  The 
number  of  Christians  is  only  about  sixty,  and  the  remainder  are 
Moslems ;  the  Christians,  who  belong  to  the  Greek  communion,  have 
neither  church  nor  priest  The  men  are  generally  well  dressed,  in 
ornamented  jackets,  like  active  mountaineers;  some  of  the  women 
wear  the  nose  jewel,  or  ring,  fastened  by  a  hole  bored  through  the 
nostril,  and  their  chins  are  stained  with  henna.  X 

Previous  to  the  awful  catastrophe  of  the  earthquake  in  1837,  Safed 
had  a  population  of  eight  or  nine  thousand,  and  is  stated  to  have  been 

•  Judges  iv.  10, 11. 
t  "  Narrative  of  a  Mission  to  the  Jews/'  p.  264.  I  Is.  iii.  21. 
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a  prosperous  place.  It  appears  to  hare  been  the  central  point  of  IIm 
terrific  convulsion,  and  sufiered  more  than  any  other  place,  the  number 
killed  having  been  calculated  at  5,000,  which,  however,  is  most  pro- 
bably exaggerated.  The  houses  of  the  Mohammedans  being  built  of 
stone,  and  occupWng  the  lower  and  less  steep  part  of  the  hill,  they 
sufiered  the  leoitt;  but  the  Jewish  quarter  is  very  steep,  and  their 
houses,  often  built  of  mud,  stand  in  rows,  one  above  another,  the  roofr 
of  one  row  sometimes  serving  as  the  street  for  the  row  above  them^ 
so  that  when  the  roofs  were  not  kept  in  re|)air,  it  occasionally  hap^ 
pened  that  men  and  camels,  going  along  the  streets,  fell  into  the 
house  beneath,  llie  consequence  was,  that  the  higher  rows  of  hoosea 
fiJling  upon  those  below,  a  fearful  destruction  of  human  life  occurred, 
before  the  jieople  could  have  had  any  warning  to  escape ;  the  Ion  of 
Jews  was  estimated  at  four-fifths  of  the  whole  number  that  perished. 
Many  of  those  who  survived  had  broken  limbs,  and  were  covered  with 
frightful  wounds  and  bruises.  Safcd  and  Tiberias  sufiered  a  similar 
destruction  in  the  great  earthquake,  of  October,  1759. 

Historical  Notice. — Although  Sufed  has  been  represented  by 
an  ecclesiastical  tradition  of  modem  date  to  be  the  liethulia  of 
the  book  of  Judith,  this  is  entirely  fullacious,  since  Bethulia,  accord- 
ing to  more  accurate  investigations,  must  have  stood  near  the  plain 
of  Esdraelon  and  guarded  one  of  the  passes  towards  Jerusalem* 
There  is  no  historical  record  of  Safcd  until  after  the  Crusaders 
had  been  above  half  a  century  in  jx)ssession  of  the  Holy  Land. 
The  tradition  of  its  having  been  the  **  city  set  on  a  hill,"  alluded  to 
by  our  Saviour,  in  his  *'  sermon  on  the  Mount,"  is,  therefore,  without 
foundation.  In  consecjuencc  of  the  great  natural  strength  of  its 
situation,  its  possession  was  always  of  high  importance  to  the 
rulers  of  the  countr}',  and  it  sustiiined  several  sieges,  in  which  it 
was  captured  and  re-taken,  during  the  wars  between  the  Christians 
and  Mohammedans.  Safed  is  described  as  being  a  large  and  pros- 
perous place,  of  surpassing  strength,  in  the  fifteenth  centurj-.  It 
was  probably  about  this  period  that  the  celebrated  liabbinic  school 
of  Safed  was  founded,  which  reached  its  most  flourishing  state 
about  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century.  The  first  Jewish  settle- 
ment in  this  place  is  supposed  to  date  from  the  banishment  of  the 
Jews  from  Spain  by  Ferdinand  and  Isabella.  Safed  soon  became 
one  of  the  four  holy  cities,  and  there  is  a  Talmudic  prediction  that 
Messiah  will  reign  there  forty  years,  before  He  takes  possession  of 
Zion.  Among  the  celebrated  Kabbis  who  taught  in  this  school 
were  Jacob  IJe-llab,  a  Spanish  exile;  Moses  de  Trani,  of  Apuha; 
Joseph  Karo,  of  Spanish  descent ;  Solomon  Alkabez ;  Moses,  of  Cor- 
dova, the  most  famous  cabalist  since  the  days  of  Simeon  Ben  Jochai, 


I 
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author  of  the  celebrated  calialistic  Zohor ;  Mmcb  Oslante,  of  Rome  r 
SuDud  0«eiila  &nd  Motes  Alsheilih,  of  Safed.  Hiey  had  a  preits, 
nt  which  many  of  their  valuable  works  were  printed,  and  it  is  only 
a  few  yeara  liace  it  wna  removed  (o  Jcnualem.  The  acbool  of 
Sofed  grew  to  the  highest  reputation  under  the  teaching  of  Ihew 
learned  men,  and  their  works  are  of  great  renown  in  Hebrew  litera- 
ture. The  Jewa  dwelt  in  such  great  numbers  in  the  city  that  they  bad 
eighteen  tynagogues  belonging  to  various  nations,  besides  the  ichoob 
in  which  literature  and  science  were  taught.  This  high  prosperity 
waa  gradually  destroyed  by  the  tyrannical  ciactions  of  the  Moslems.* 
There  are  now  two  synagogues  of  the  Ashkenszim,  and  two  of  the 
Bephardim  Jews,  bcaides  six  reading  rooms;  and  the  manner  in  which 
their  divine  worship  is  conducted  is  chaisclertced  by  the  same  degree 
of  high  fanatical  excitement  as  that  exhibited  by  the  Jews  of  Tiberiaa. 
An  account  is  given  in  the  "  Narrative  of  a  Mission  to  the  Jews,"  of 
the  following  most  hypocritical  and  absurd  custom  respecting  the 
observance  of  the  Sabbath ; — 

I  II  ni  hat  thil  we  flnl  Dbtcrrtd  the  jr»,  ■  ErUT,'  a  itriiig  ttnlcbed  Tram 
hanse  to  bauu  aeroi*  a  iliect,  or  Tulcned  upon  lall  poles.  Tbe  tM»g  Is 
inlended  la  nprntut  a  itaU,  tni,  ibut  b]>  a  riiKculant  liellon  the  Jem  are 
rnabltd  to  ftilBI  ibe  pieccpl  of  Itae  Talmud,  ihii  no  one  ihall  carry  a  buiden  an 
Ihe  Dabbalh-diif,  nut  even  a  pnyer.book  ci  a  handkercbief,  or  a  piece  armoaey, 
except  il  be  within  s  willed  place.  How  applicable  itUl  are  Ibe  wordi  ur  Jau*, 
*la  vala  do  they  wonbkp  me,  teaching  lor  docuine*  the  cammandmenU  af 

lliere  is  s  place  of  sepulture,  where  many  of  the  most  celebrated 

Babbia  are  buried,  at  a  village  about    six    miles  west^norlh-west  of 

8afcd,  called  Meibo:),  or  Marona.     lliese  ancient  tomba  are  held  in 

Ihe  highest  veneration,  andannually  visited  by  great  numbers  of  Jewish 

pilgrims;  they  are  contained  in  sevetal  caves,  hewn  out  of  the  moun- 

L  tain,  and,  among  others,  are  specially  mentioned  the  tombs  of  Simeon 

1  Joachi,  the  reputed  author  of  the  Zohar,  and  of  the  prophet 

'  Hones.    About  May,  every  year,  the  Jews  go,  in  solemn  procession  to 

these  torohs,  performing  many  superstitious  and  heathenish  ceremonies, 

among  which  u  that  of  burning  valuable  shawls  and  clothes  dipped  in 

oQ,  in  honour  of  tbese  reputed  saints.     It  is  also  reported  that  many 

of  Ihcm  convert  ihis  festival  into  an  occasion  of  revelry  and  Inloji- 

eslion. 

One  of  the  &hnlous  tra^tioni  of  the  Rabbis  is  the  belief  in  Ihtf 

lat  collKled  full  and  inlereiling  deluls  of  ihe  uirlenl  hliuty 
ebraled  school.     See  "  Biblical  Remrehei,"  'oL  ill.,  p.  3M. 

Sot  also  lb*  wurki  of  IteUnd,  Buubiui,  quiuiniui,  WilUam  of  Tyre,  Jacqnet 

4*  Vllry.  Wllkcn,  Rdnaud,  tUkilii,  De  Roxi,  &c. 
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existence  of  a  Sabbatic  iiTer,  ivhich  flows  during  six  days  of  the 
but  rests  on  the  seventh.  Josephus  represents  it  as  resting  six  dajii 
and  flowing  on  the  Sabbath.*  The  situation  of  this  river  has  not, 
however,  yet  been  discovered.  Josephus  and  Pliny  consider  it  to  be 
some  periodical  fountain  in  or  near  Judea,  but  the  Rabbis  believe  it 
to  be  situated  further  east,  and  the  Jews  of  Jerusalem  are  reported  to 
have  sent  lately  a  deputation  in  search  of  this  river,  and  of  the  lost 
tribes. 

Jacob's  Bridge.— Lake  Huleu.— Dan.— Ban'ia8.~Soubce8  of 

THE  JoRDAN->HA8BEIYA. 

Jacob's  Bridge. — After  leaving  the  beautiful  plain  of  Oennesanth, 
we  ascended  some  high  grounds  on  the  west  side  of  the  lake,  and 
came  to  the  Khan  Jubh  Yu9itf,  so  called  because  a  weH  near  it  has 
alwa}'s  been  considered  by  Christian  and  Mohammedans  to  be  the 
pit  into  which  Joseph  was  let  down  by  his  brethren.  On  the  east  aide 
of  the  Jordan,  a  little  above  its  entrance  into  the  lake,  there  is  a  lov 
hill,  with  ruins  upon  it,  called  Et-Teli,  which  is,  no  doubt,  the  site  of 
the  ancient  Bethsaida  of  Gaulonitis ;  having  been  enlarged  by  Philip 
the  Tetrarch  soon  after  the  birth  of  Christ,  it  was  named  Jti/tot,  in 
honour  of  Julia,  the  daughter  of  Augustus. 

A  considerable  way  further  the  Jordan  is  crossed  by  a  bridge  of 
three  arches,  called  Jisr  Bendt  Ya^kob,  **  Bridge  of  the  daughter  of 
Jacob ;  **  its  erection  was  lutcr  than  the  time  of  the  crusades,  probably 
about  1400.  A  strong  fortress  was  built  here  by  the  crusaders,  which 
was  taken  and  razed  by  Saladin;  its  ruins  are  found  on  a  mound 
about  a  mile  below  the  bridge.  The  bridge  is  called  Benat  Ya'kob 
because  it  is  erroneously  supposed  that  Jacob  forded  the  Jordan  at 
this  place,  on  bis  way  from  Padati-aram,  while  it  was  over  the  fold 
Jahbok  he  crossed,  previous  to  his  meeting  Esau.f  We  encamped 
here  for  the  night,  and  were  greatly  refreshed  by  bathing  in  the 
Jordan ;  the  depth  varies  from  about  three  to  eight  feet,  and  the  width 
is  about  ninety  feet  The  pap}Tiis  is  found  among  the  thickets  of 
rushes,  canes,  oleanders,  willows,  thorns,  &c.,  that  line  its  banks. 

Lake  Huleh. — Proceeding  some  distance  along  the  Jordan,  the 
valley,  or  basin,  of  Huleh  is  reached,  in  which  is  situated  the  exten- 
sive Lake  Huleh,  known  also  as  the  ''waters  of  Merom,"  where  Joshua 
pitched,  X  And  as  the  Scmcchonites  of  Josephus.  The  lake  is  about 
five  miles  long  and  four  miles  broad,  with  the  addition  of  several  miles 
of  marsh  at  its  northern  extremity ;  it  receives  the  various  mountain 
streams  that  form  the  sources  of  the  Jordan,  which  issues  out  of  its 

*  Joi.  Bell.  Jud.  vii.  5,  1. 
t  Gen.  ixiii.  S2.  t  Joah.  zi.  5. 
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■onthen  estremitjr.  The  principal  of  the  stfeonw  are  Ain  al-MellahaJt, 
"  Fountain  of  Sftlt;"  Ain  el-Balalah,"Foaatidn  of  the  Flal-stonc ; " 
Aim  tl-Witajiah:  &nd  Ala  edh-Dhahah,  "Golden  Fount,"  The 
«Uteni  shore  of  the  lake  «  steep,  and  some  high  table-lands  rise 
direotiv  from  its  banks.  On  ihe  west  ahore  the  plain,  called  Ard 
at-KAaH,  la  arable,  and,  in  the  south  end  of  the  lalley,  well  culti- 
iVkted  by  a  large  tribe  of  Ghaworineh  Arabs,  living  iji  lonts  and  reed 
Uigher  up  there  is  fine  meadow  land,  on  which  sheep,  goata, 
and  buBiiloes  are  reared  hf  a  tribe  of  Arabs,  colled  Kerade; 
it  t*  irrigated  by  a  canal  fh>m  the  river  Haibciya,  and  also  growl 
nee. 

We  pawed  by  the  encampment  of  this  tribe,  which  numbers  about 
l/MO,  who  reaide  habitually  in  the  district,  occupied  in  tending  their 

;kB  and  berdn.  We  slopped  to  converse  with  them,  and  gave  them 
'some  Arabic  tracts,  wtiich  thej  accepted  for  their  sheikh,  who  was  absent, 
mad  was  the  only  peraon  in  the  tribe  who  could  read.  We  aaked  them 
If  they  would  like  to  have  a  school  ealablished  in  their  camp,  in  order 
that  their  children,  who  were  crowding  about  us,  might  be  taught  to 
read  and  write.  They  appeared  greatly  pleased  with  the  proposal.  It 
would  not  be  at  all  impracticable  or  expensive  to  send  there  a  native 
Scripture-reader,  to  communicate  a  knowledge  of  the  glad  tidings  of 
nlvation  to  these  interesting,  but  neglected  descendants  of  Ishmaei. 
Tliey  seemed  much  gratified  by  our  visit,  and  brought  us  excellent 
and  fresh  water.  A  singular  trait  of  the  wild  predatory  Arabs  ia 
Beiitioned  hy  Burckhardt,  in  bis  travels.  They  extort  money  from 
travellers  by  means  of  a  mound  of  sand|  which  they  heap  together  in 
tiia  shape  of  a  small  grave,  placing  a  stone  at  each  eslremity  of  it, 
;Knd  by  this  process  threatening  them  with  death  in  case  of  reAisaL 

le  sncredneas  which  the  Arabs  attach  to  the  observance  of  the  law* 
of  hospitality  mitigates,  in  some  measure,  their  natural  ferocity.  The 
following  remarkable  enstom,  relating  to  the  reception  of  strangers,  fa 
ralatod  by  Mrs.  Romer : — 

"  When  a  itranger  bccomei  the  gueit  of  a  Bednuin  Sheikh,  bii  coming  It 
dsbrated  by  ilie  chief  cauiing  s  lamb  or  *  kid  [o  be  btoughl  befnre  him  with 
St  ceremony.  ucompiniFil  by  ilic  ddert  at  iht  iribc,  arid  (hen  inimoUled  bf 
U  ova  hand  in  Ihe  itringer'i  pmcnce.  And  mhile  Ihe  IiIddiI  of  Ihe  victim  is 
Ijll  rrckinf  os  the  ground,  ili  Bnh  I*  cut  a^  leethed,  and  served  up  as  Ihe 


May  not  this  symbol  of  peace  and  friendship  have  denved  its  ori^n 
^  badition  of  the  oflcring  up  of  Isaac  \>y  Abraham  ?  The 
Wnuin  thai  Iihrnaid  was  the  intended  victim. 

At  the  norlliem  estremity  of  the  baiiin  of  lluleh  the  ground 
la  Bonlaa.  into  a  fertile,  cultivated  plain,  called  ^rJ^miVta. 
nun 
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About  four  miles  before  reaching  Banias,  two  springa,  one  Terj  Uuge^' 
iafue  from  a  small  eminence,  and,  immediately  uniting,  form  a  rapid 
stream  tweWe  or  fifteen  yards  wide,  which  runs  into  the  lower  plain  i 
this  eminence  is  called  TeU  eUKadhi, — meaning  Hill  of  the  Judge^^ 
and  is,  without  doubt,  the  site  of  ancient  Dak  (which,  in  Hebrew^ 
signifies  judicans).  The  brook  is  called  Xahr  ed-Dhan^  and  forma  ft 
junction  with  the  Nakr  lianias,  about  an  hour  from  the  TeU,  belov 
Banias ;  it  is  named  also  JRds  esh-Sheriah,  **  Head  of  the  Foantain,* 
being  regarded  as  the  chief  source  of  the  Jordan.  The  eminence  is 
thickly  covered  with  beautiful  bushes  and  trees,  and  numerous  nuns 
of  huts,  houses,  and  old  foundations,  which  extend  further  to  the 
north.  Two  mills  are  turned  by  the  waters.  Dan,  anciently  Zaisk, 
belonged  originally  to  the  territory  of  Sidon,  but  was  treacheroaaly 
attacked  and  captured  by  the  Danites,  and  became  the  chief  city  of 
their  tribe.**  Dan  was  the  last  city  of  Israel  in  the  north  of  Palcstinft 
and  Beersheba  the  furthest  in  the  south ;  hence  arose  the  commoa 
saying, — ^from  Dan  to  Beersheba.  Dan  became  notorious  as  one  of 
the  seats  of  Jeroboam's  abominable  idolatries,  where  he  set  up  one  of 
his  golden  calves. 

Banias  stands  about  four  miles  cast  of  Dan,  at  the  foot  of  Mount 
Hermon,  or  rather  of  one  of  the  ridges  stretching  out  like  roots  from 
the  monarch  mountain,  called  Jebel  Ileish.  It  has  always  been  a  place  of 
note,  on  account  of  the  very  large  stream  of  water  gushing  out  directly 
from  the  rock  and  forming  one  of  the  famous  sources  of  the  Jordan. 
The  spring  rises  in  front  of  a  large  and  celebrated  cavern,  the  entrance 
to  which  is  in  the  perpendicular  face  of  the  rock,  and  has  above  it 
several  niches  with  inscriptions,  evidently  intended  for  statues;  the 
Inscriptions  are  mostly  effaced,  but  one  of  them  shows  that  it  had  been 
a  temple  dedicated  by  a  priest  of  Pan,  from  whence  the  town  received 
the  name  of  Panecu.  Josephus  mentions  Herod  the  Great  having 
built  a  most  beautiful  temple  in  honour  of  Augustus,  in  the  country 
of  Zenodorus,  near  the  place  called  Panium.  Philip,  the  son  of  Herodf 
when  Tetrarch  of  Iturea,  enlarged  the  city  and  called  it  Ctnartt^  to 
which  was  added  Philipin^  in  order  to  distinguish  it  from  Ca»area  on 
the  coast  of  the  Mediterranean.  It  was  afterwards  improved  by 
Agrippa,  who  called  it  Xcronias;  and  one  of  the  Greek  inscriptions 
begins  with  the  word  Agrippa.  It  was  visited  by  Vespasian;  and 
alter  the  capture  of  Jerusalem  Titus  put  to  death  there  many  of  the 
Jewish  prisoners,  by  compelling  them  to  fight  with  one  another,  or 
with  wild  beasts,  in  the  public  games,  f  The  city  was  visited  by  our 
LonLt 
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Itaniu  VTM  erected  into  d  bishopric  in  liie  fourth  century;  it  occu- 
pin  u  pcwilion  of  considerable  strength,  being  ilefeoded  bj  a  oaitle, 
bui]t  on  a  liigii  rocky  hiU,  commanding  liie  whole  country  i  it  wn««ur- 
rounded  by  h  wall  flanked  with  ei^iit  large  towers,  which  still  remiiin, 
lu  also  n  baodsome  gateway.  Banias  was  consequently  exposed  to  all 
the  Tidisitudea  of  war  in  the  course  of  many  ages,  and  wan  oRaa 
besieged,  I&ken,  and  plundered,  by  the  various  conqucron  of  the 
ooontiy.  The  prctcnt  vilti^  contains  less  than  a  hundred  house*  and 
hull,  Katteied  without  regularity.  A  bridge  acroM  the  inrge  stream 
leads  to  the  lovn ;  this  main  stream  is  joined  by  a  Bmaller  one,  issuing 
from  the  side  of  the  mountain  higher  up,  and  flowing  along  a  deep 
DBtnral  channel.  The  water  of  the  main  spring  is  so  intensely  cold, 
that  it  will  only  possible  to  dip  in  it,  and  not  safe  to  remain  say 
length  of  time;  the  simple  dipping,  however,  completely  relieved  one 
of  our  ])arty  of  a  burning  fever,  occasioned  by  the  intense  heat  of 
Tiberias.  The  district  of  Bonias  is  estremeiy  beautiful  and  picturesque, 
in  coniwquence  of  the  rich  luxuriance  of  the  vegetation  and  tbo 
gnat  variety  in  the  outline  of  these  mounUiinous  regions;  die  lower 
Tidgee  are  generally  well  wooded,  while  the  valteya  and  glens,  watered 
■  wilh  running  streams,  are  amatingly  productive. 

HjIRDEITa. — A  second  root,  or  ipur,  bnincbea  off  from  Mount 
Harmon,  and  takes  a  more  westerly  direction  than  Heiih  (at  the  foot 
of  «hich  lies  Banias),  but  continues  parallel  with  iL  Between  thes« 
two  ridges  lies  the  beautiful  and  fertile  IFtirfy  et  Teim,  or  narrow  and 
ilrcp  nUey  or  Honbeiya,  vhtch  lenuinatca  in  tho  brtwder  valley  of  tho 
Jordan;  it  is  divided  into  the  upper  anil  tower  valley,  the  chief  plaoM 
of  each  being  Rashcija  and  Hasbeiyn.  The  valley  is  narrow,  but  ita 
ateep  sides  are  broken  into  declivities  of  various  heights,  usually  well 
cultivated  and  studded  with  many  villages.  A  considerable  stream, 
vailed  A'uAr  llntbriya,  (lows  at  the  hallrym,  receiving  smaller  mountain 
rlrtileta,  which  issue  from  the  deep  glens  on  each  aide,  llie  scenery 
'!«  very  rich  and  romantic,  the  hills  being  adorned  with  the  vine, 
fig,  mulberry,  olive,  almond,  apricot,  and  walnut;  while  the  oleander, 
lyrtle,  ctstus,  sumnc,  and  a  great  variety  of  beautiful  shrubs,  wild 
flowm,  and  fine  forest  trocK,  grow  In  great  luxuriance;  corn,  pastur- 
kge,  snd  other  cropo,  are  likewise  abundant-  The  basaltic  rock,  which 
is  common  about  Bonias,  disappears  as  tlie  valley  ascends,  and  the 
mountain*  consist  chiefly  uf  red  and  green  sandstone. 

To  the  west  of  tie  valley  of  Hoaheiyo,  separated  from  it  by  «  moun- 
tain ridge,  and  bounded  on  the  west  by  another  lower  prolongation  of 
tbft  Leittnoo,  Is  an  oval  plain,  about  three  miles'  diameter,  well  supplied 
with  water,  and  oxtremvly  jiroductive,  the  hills  being  arable,  nearly  to 
luamits  it  i*  called  Mebj  'Atuh,  and  communicates  with  the 
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Huleh  basin  by  a  narrow  paw,  througfa  wbich  a  stream  flows  into  the 
Hasbeiya  river.  On  the  other  side  of  the  west  boundary  of  this  plain 
is  the  deep  and  narrow  gorge  through  which  the  Leontes  runs  oat  of 
the  valley  of  Code  S}'Tia,  pursuing  its  course  to  the  Meditemncan« 
north  of  Tyre. 

The  town  of  Hasbeiya  is  situated  above  800  feet  high,  on  the  soutli- 
west  side  of  a  steep  and  wide  glen.  The  population  is  reckoned  at 
5,000,  of  whom  about  3,800  are  Christians,  100  Jews,  1,000  Dmaei, 
160  Mohammedans.  The  Christians  chiefly  belong  to  the  Gredc  com- 
munion. There  are,  however,  a  few  Greek  Catholics  and  Mazonitaa, 
and  some  Ansairyah,  a  sect  of  the  Druses.  The  houses  are  erected  in 
irregular  rows,  one  above  another,  with  intermediate  terraced  planta- 
tions of  the  mulberry,  olive,  and  fig.  Many  of  them  have  an  inntr 
court,  surrounded  with  vines,  fig,  and  other  firuit  trees,  and  they  are 
generally  well  built  of  stone.  The  town  is  provided  with  a  bi^ 
bazaar,  amply  stocked  with  goods.  The  principal  occupations  of  the 
people  are  the  manufacture  of  silk  and  agriculture,  espedally  the 
cultivation  of  olives.  The  surrounding  hills  are  planted  with  nnme- 
rous  olive,  fig,  and  mulberry  groves  in  terraces,  and  a  good  stream  of 
water  runs  down  the  glen  into  the  Hasbeiya  river ;  the  source  of  this 
river  lies  some  miles  higher  up  to  the  north-west,  and  is,  without 
doubt,  the  most  remote  and  primary  source  of  the  Jordan.  "The 
fountain,"  writes  the  American  missionary,  Mr.  Thomson,  "  lies  nearly 
N.W.  from  the  town,  and  boils  up  from  the  bottom  of  a  shallow  pool 
some  eight  or  ten  rods  in  circumference.  The  water  is  immediately 
turned  by  a  strong  stone  dam  into  a  wide  mill-race.  This  is  undoubt- 
edly the  most  distant  fountain,  and,  therefore,  the  true  source  of  the 
Jordan.  It  meanders  for  the  first  three  miles  through  a  narrow  hut 
very  lovely  and  highly  cultivated  valley."  In  the  rainy  season,  how- 
ever, there  is  another  stream,  much  higher  up,  descending  from  the 
mountain  west,  or  north-west,  of  Rashei)'a,  and  which  joins  the 
Hasbeiya  fountain.  The  remarkable  mines  of  solid  asphaltum,  called 
Biyar  eUHamrmtr^  lie  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour  firom  the  fountain. 

Hebmon, — which  the  Sidonians  call  Sirion,  and  the  Amoritea 
Shenir,*  is  named  by  the  Arabs  Jcbel-esh-Sheikh.  HQsbci)'a  stands  at 
the  basis  of  the  main  central  summit  of  Mount  Hermon,  which  forma 
the  highest  point  of  the  Anti-Lebanon  range ;  its  elevation  is  reckoned 
to  be  10,000  feet  above  the  Mediterranean,  and  is  supposed  by  some  to 
exceed  that  of  Sannim,  which  is  the  highest  point  of  the  Lebanon. 
There  are  snow  and  ice  upon  its  summit  all  the  year,  though  during  the 
summer  these  are  confined  to  the  large  deep  ravines  and  crevices  of  the 
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nwlu,  ftuinbg  white,  fariNtd,  radiutcil  stripes.  The  SBcent  was  accont- 
plLthcd  liy  my  traTeiling  companion,  tlio  Kcv.  R.  O.  Bryan,  with  the 
amistauce  of  some  guides,  and  ticcupled  aboTe  twelTe  houn  from 
Haibvifa.  In  nneient  limes  it  was  inhabited  by  lions  acd  leopards. 
"  Look  from  ibe  lup  of  Amana,  from  ttii-  top  of  Shenir  and  Hermon, 
from  the  lions' dens,  from  the  motintains  of  the  leopfuds,"*  but  theooly 
wild  beasts  DOW  found  are  bears,  wolves,  and  jackals,  in  consequence, 
probably,  of  tlie  partial  destruction  of  the  ancient  forests.  Hermon  is 
lh«  largest  and  loftiest  mountain  in  the  regions  of  Palestine,  from  vhich 
kU  iha  others  branch  off  as  ramiticBtions,  subdividing  again  into  lowsr 
•nd  lower  ranges  of  hilU,  with  intervening  valleys  and  ploina. 
According  to  the  vell-estabLahed  meteorological  law  of  the  doudi 
buing  always  attracted  round  lofty  mountains,  Hermon  may  be 
regardiHl  as  the  great  physical  agent  to  which  Palestine  is  indebted  for 
its  fertlliiing  rains  as  well  as  its  fountains  and  rivers.  The  moisture  of 
the  Ktmosphere  is  first  attracted  from  Uie  immense  sandy  deserts  around 
its  highest  ridges,  end  gathered  into  masses  of  tliick  clouds,  whiob 
M«  tcatlered  by  the  winds  over  all  the  surrounding  regions,  upon 
ihe  tujface  of  which  they  descend  in  dews  and  refreihing  showers. 
This  was,  no  doubt,  the  idea  of  the  inspired  Pealmistwhen  he  used  the 
Sguie,  "  As  the  dew  of  Hermon,  and  as  the  dew  that  descended  upoD 
the  mountains  of  Zion."! 

SoDECim  OF  TUK  JoBDAN. — llie  doubta  long  existing  on  this 
•ubject  may  now  be  considered  to  be  completely  removed.  The 
Ug^est  of  the  *ariotu  sources  is  the  winter  stream  descending  from 
llie  mountaia  near  Rosbeiya ;  this  unites  with  Ihe  large  brook 
iaauing  from  the  fountain  near  Hasbeiya,  and  tiie  two  form  the 
Hasbciya  River ;  in  its  course  down  the  deep  TuUey,  this  river  is 
enlarged  by  several  collateral  roountain-streams.  In  the  plain 
bdow  Banias  it  receives  a  stream  from  the  basin  of  Merj-A)tm, 
ftbuTQ  the  place  where  it  is  oruised  by  a  bridge  with  three  arches, 
and  it  afterwards  falls  into  the  take  Huleb.  This  river  is  the  birgetl 
of  the  tributary  branches  to  the  Jordan.  At  Dan  a  considerable 
■troam  is  supplied  from  TcU-Gl-Khadi,  which  joins  the  large  stream 
of  Banias.  and  tlie  two  run  together  into  Lake  UuJeh.  Hiia 
lake  is  fed  by  several  other  streams,  the  chief  of  which  are  Ain-el- 
Uellahah,  Ain-cl-Balatab,  Am-el-Waziyah,  Ain-edb-Hhahab,  and 
Nahr-BbBagharit,  besides  many  oilier  iinnaller  winter  rivulets ;  the 
Lake  lluleh  is  ibus  a  large  reservoir,  where  tho  waters  of  the  higher 
mounUinouB  districts  ore  collected,  and  by  which  the  Jordan  is 
oootinually  fed  at  its  origin  a*  a  separate  and  distinct  river. 

Iteuaioua  Ru^BUATioN  at  Hasbeiv a.— Hasbeiya,  frum  wbenc« 
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I  write,  is  another  of  the  towns  of  Syria,  where  the  citcukiiflH 
and  study  of  the  Word  of  Ood  has  for  some  yean  been  woridag 
a  change  in  the  religious  principles  of  many  of  the  Christian  pops- 
lation,  and  with  more  decided  fruits,  perhaps,  than  in  any 
place   in  this  country.      A   good    many  fiimiliea   haying 
seceded  from  their  Church  (the  Greek)  about  fonr  yeazt  sinee,  in 
consequence  of  conscientious  objections  to  its  anti-seriptonl  doe* 
trines  and  practices,  they  were  fiercely  persecuted  for  some  yean  by 
imprisonment,  fines,  banishment,  confiscation  of  property,  and  ezeoBH 
munication.     The  majority  stood  firm  under  every  trial,  and  dnring 
the  last  year  or  two  they  have,  through  Sir  Stratford  Canning's  aUa 
and  energetic  remonstrances  with  the  Turkish  Oovenunent,  been  pn^ 
tected  from  all  interference.    The  good  work  was  commenced  and  baa 
been  sustained  by  the  American  missionaries  of  Beyrout,  who  oeca* 
sionally  visit  the  town.    The  reformed  Christians  hare  a  BiUe  adioolt 
attended  by  about  fifty  children  of  both  sexes,  and  of  all  rpHgiiPitt 
sects,  including  a  few  Moslems.    The  schoolmaster  is  an  intdl^gent 
and  truly  pious  man,  educated  in  the  American  natiTe  schools  al 
Beyrout    Our  examination  of  the  children  was  satisfactory.    The 
members  of  the  new  church,  and  their  families,  assemble  for  Dirine 
worship  in  a  large  room,  three  times  on  a  Sunday,  and  erery  day 
in  the  week  some  time  after  sunset    The  service  is  conducted  by  the 
schoolmaster,  and  consists  in  reading  two  chapters  of  the  Bible,  with 
extempore  exposition,  and  a  prayer  at  the  beginning  and  end  of  the 
service,  and  between  the  chapters.      The  whole  service  was  perfcmned 
with  much  reverence  and  earnestness  the  Sunday  on  which  we  attendedj 
there  were  about  thirty  present,  chiefly  men,  with  a  few  women  and 
children.    There  are,  we  hear,  many  inquirers  throughout  the  town } 
the  Bible  has  been  widely  distributed,  and  it  is  thought  by  the  sece- 
ders  that  in  a  few  years  the  whole  population,  Christians  and  Droses, 
will  have  become  Protestants.    They  intend  building  a  church  as  sood 
as  they  can  procure  the  funds  required,  one  of  the  converts  having 
given  the  ground.     We  were  much  pleased  with  the  evidences  of 
simplicity  of  spirit,  sincere  piety,  and  firm  faith  in  the  promises  of 
the  Gospel  that  we  observed  in  most  of  the  converts  with  whom  we 
conversed.    We  abode  several  days  in  the  house  of  one  of  the  elden, 
a  truly  pious  man ;  and  we  noticed  that  a  part  of  the  Sunday,  between 
the  8cr\'ices,  was  spent  in  reading  aloud  the  Bible,  and  the  "  Pilgrim's 
Progress,"  in  the  family  circle.    They  say  they  are  much  hi^^sier 
since  they  became  Protestants,  than  they  were  before. 

We  were  informed  that  the  Christian  population  of  a  whole  village 
between  this  and  Sidon  had  very  recently  declared  themselves  Pro- 
testants, had  procured  Bibles  from  6c3rrout,  and  formed  a  new  oongre- 
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gation  lad  a  schooL  We  had  heard  from  our  American  friends  before 
our  departure  from  Beyrout,  that  theee  people  were  anxiously  wishing 
to  leare  their  Church;  but  it  was  then  considered  adYisable  they 
should  delay  for  some  time  adopting  such  a  course.  These  mountaineers 
being  characterised  by  great  decision  of  purpose,  and  manly  courage, 
appear,  however,  to  have  taken  this  important  step  of  their  own  accord. 
We  distributed  many  Arabic  tracts,  New  Testaments,  Psalters,  &c., 
which  were  yery  gladly  received.  The  morning  of  our  departure 
several  members  of  the  interesting  Reformed  Church  of  Hasbeiya 
accompanied  us  some  distance  down  the  valley ;  this  is  an  Oriental 
eustom  when  friends  are  setting  out  on  a  journey,  which  reminded  ua 
Af  the  affecting  parting  of  Paul  on  the  sea-shore  with  the  disciples  of 
Tyre.  We  halted  under  a  large  tree,  and  after  a  few  last  words 
we  bid  our  kind  friends  fareweU,  earnestly  commending  them  in  secret 
to  the  Lord,  regretting  only  that  our  want  of  a  common  language 
deprived  us  of  the  happiness  of  joining  with  them  in  social  wordiip. 
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SECTION  IV. 

Journey  oyer  the  Anti-Lebanon — Approach  to  Damaacos — ^Descrip- 
tion of  Damascus — Oriental  Palaces— Influence  of  Oriental  Luxury 
— Population— The  Jews — Oriental  Beauty — ^The  Harem — Ori- 
ental Female  Costume — The  Mohammedan  Population — ^Baaan^ 
Khans,  Commerce,  and  Caravans — Coffee-houses,  Gardens — ^WaUs 
and  Antiquities — Leprosy  and  the  Lepers'  Hospitals — ^Religion 
and  Morals  —  Keformation  MoTcment — A  Native  Physidan — 
Damascus  a  Missionary  Station — Schools  and  Missions — Ancient 
History  of  Damascus — The  Hauran  and  other  Countries  East  of 
the  Jordan  —  Hamah  —  fiashan  —  Jaulan  —  Rivers  Jabbock  and 
Amon  —  Gilead — Rabbath  Ammon  —  Rabbah  Moab  —  Ramoth^ 
Gilead — ^Nebo. 

CoNTiyuiNO  our  journey  to  Damascus,  we  crossed  over  the  Anti- 
Lebanon,  ascending  through  its  highest  valleys.  We  stopped  the 
first  night  at  a  large  village  called  Rasheiya,  situated  immediately 
at  the  foot  of  the  loftiest  summit  of  Mount  Hcrmon,  and  nearly  in 
the  highest  region  where  vegetation  flourishes.  The  country,  even  at 
this  great  elevation,  is  remarkably  fertile,  abounding  in  vines,  figs, 
olives,  and  pomegranates,  as  well  as  in  the  myrtle,  oleander,  and 
other  beautiful  shrubs.  Dr.  Kitto  is  of  opinion  that  the  summit  of 
Hermon  is  of  an  elevation  equal  to  that  of  Mont  Blanc  in  the  Alps. 
Rasheiya  has  a  population  of  about  3,000 ;  one-half  of  whom  are 
Christians,  and  the  other  half  chiefly  Druses,  with  a  few  Mohamme- 
dans. There  are  many  villages  scattered  over  those  districts,  with  the 
same  mixed  population.  These  mountaineers  are  a  very  fine  race,  with 
strong  and  well-proportioned  forms,  and  handsome  features,  expres- 
sive of  considerable  intelligence,  courage,  and  independence.  MThile 
sitting  early  in  the  morning  under  a  large  tree  near  our  tent,  we  were 
surrounded  by  a  crowd  of  most  intelligent-looking  boys  and  youths, 
who  eagerly  received  copies  of  the  Arabic  prospectus,  and  after 
ascertaining  its  objects  several  exclaimed,  "  We  wish  to  go  to  Malta ; 
will  you  take  us  to  ^lalta  ?  "  A  few  of  the  men  to  whom  the  pro- 
spectus was  also  given,  fancying  it  contained  some  attack  upon  their 
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nligtoDi  tore  the  jniper  to  piecest  throwbg  it  &way  in  great  anger. 
Wc  *ftenr«Td»  learned  that  the  Bishop,  alarmed  by  the  Prolestant 
•piiit  diiptayed  st  Hoaheiya,  liad  ^Tcn  strict  oidera  to  hia  people  not  ta 
receive  any  books  from  English  travellers.  All  his  eflbrts,  ha«eTer,  will 
probnb!)'  foil  in  stjijing  the  growth  of  this  eantesl  desire  for  knowledge 
in  »o  intelligent  and  independent  a  race  of  people.  Before  leaving 
iLme  beautiful  regions,  1  shall  observe,  in  coDclusioD,  that  the  reault 
hitherto  of  our  tour  baa  been  to  convince  us  more  strongly  at  every 
itep,  that  a  great  work  of  enlightenment  has  already  commenced  in 
the  countries  we  have  viiilcd,  but  that  a  body  of  well-trained  NATIVE 
AQESTS  will  urgently  be  needed  to  lead  the  movement  in  a  right 
direction,  and  carry  it  safely  forward  ;  and  this  is  an  object,  for  the 
accomplishment  of  which  the  foundation  of  such  a  missionary  institu- 
tion aa  the  College  at  Malta  is  admirably  adapted. 

Not  long  after  leaving  Rasheiya  we  commenced  the  descent  of 
the  east  side  of  Hermon,  and  proceeded  down  a  succession  of  decliri- 
tlea  and  winding  valleys,  quite  equa!  in  fertility  and  pieluresque 
■cenery  to  those  on  the  west  side.  We  encamped  at  the  entrance  of 
the  Plain  of  Damaicus,  near  a  village  called  Kalana,  embosomed  in 
Otvhards  by  the  aide  of  a  stream  of  the  purest  water.  TraveUera 
gencndly  follow  the  great  caravan  rand  from  the  south  of  Palestine 
and  Acre  to  UamascuH,  which  crosses  the  Jordan  at  Jacob's  Bridge, 
and  traversing  the  extensive  plains  on  the  east  side  of  the  river, 
is  incomparably  less  picturesque  and  interestiTig  than  the  mountain 
road  which  we  hod  chosen.  The  country  through  which  the  caravan 
road  passes,  is  the  ancient  Goi^n,  of  the  half-tribe  of  Manaaeeht* 
from  whence  were  derived  the  provincial  names,  Gaulooilis  and  j 
Jaukn  (but  modem  Jaulnn  is  situated  rather  more  south).  Hw  >1 
country  is  undulating,  produces  remarkably  good  pasturage,  and  is 
thinly  wooded  with  trees  and  bushes,  chiefly  oak  i  after  passing  the 
ruins  called  Xatoarari,  the  Tilt  Hanar,  "  the  Hillock  of  the  Hog," 
and  the  mined  village  of  Kaneilarah,  the  widely  expanding  plain 
becomes  more  level.  The  ruins  of  Kartimbah,  tlio  tillage  called 
Jfiuimtm,  with  a  mosque,  several  small  hillocks,  a  large  khan  called 
iSam,  are  the  places  chiefly  noticed  on  the  map  along  the  line  of  the 
road. 

The  plain  in  some  parts  is  stony,  and  covered  with  large  masses  of 
block  spherical  basalt.  This  region  formerly  belonged  to  ancient 
llt'ltJlA.  Owing  to  the  abundance  of  the  pastumge,  it  is  often  the 
repair  of  the  numerous  and  lawless  nomadic  tribe  of  Anatah  SeA/MUU 
of  the  Desert,  for  the  soke  of  feeding  tjieir  large  herds  of  camels, 
which  amount  sometimes  to  above  thirty  tliousaniL    The  fmmentv 
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importance  of  an  unfailing  supply  of  these  inTalaaUe  ■«imal«  in 
the  yicinity  of  oceans  of  burning  and  sandy  desert  has  been  felt  in  all 
ages,  and  their  breeding  formed  one  of  the  chief  occupationa  of  ths 
former  inhabitants,  the  Midianites. 

Appboach  to  Damascus. — We  commenced  our  last  day's  joiiine]r 
to  Damascus  on  the  border  of  the  plain,  which  is  weU  cultiTated  and 
increases  in  fertility  as  the  city  is  approached,  being  abundantly  ini- 
gated  by  running  brooks  from  the  mountain.  The  people  were 
engaged  in  gathering  the  hanrest,  and  many  of  them  leaTing  their 
worii,  ran  up  to  meet  us  with  offerings  of  handsful  of  beaotifiil  wild 
flowers,  and  of  newly-reaped  com,  with  which  they  fed  our  hofaea. 

The  distant  prospect  of  Damascus  raries  according  to  the  direetioa 
from  whence  it  is  approached.  A  traveller  obtaining  the  first  Tiew  of 
the  city  from  the  heights  of  Lebanon,  describes  the  view  as  foUowa ;— > 

'*  Af  we  ascended,  we  heard  the  tinkling  of  hells,  and  the  leading  files  of  a 
Urge  caravan  came  toiling  over  the  top  of  the  past  in  an  oppodte  difscti— . 
Beyond,  stretching  away  into  the  haze  of  distance,  as  far  as  the  eye  comid  icacli« 
was  the  immense  plain  of  Damascus,  a  perfect  sea  of  Terdure,  in  the  centre  of 
which,  marked  hy  a  line  of  white  minarets,  winding  for  some  two  miles  long^ 
and  relieving  most  hrilliantly  from  the  intense  green,  appeared  that  great  city 
itself,  with  its  immense  suburbs.    In  the  foliage  around  it  only  one  opening 
could  be  discovered;  this  was   a  streak    of  velvet  meadows,  through  whidi 
meandered  the  river  Barrada,  the  same  we  had  been  all  day  following  In  Its 
course  towards  the  dty,  where  its  waters  are  drawn  off  and  distributed  among 
the  endless  channels  and  watercourses  which  circulate  like  silver  veins,  among 
the  gardens,  to  maintain  their  perpetual  freshness  ....  Such  was  the  great 
city  which  now  expanded  before  us,  at  a  distance  of  a  couple  of  miles,  and 
which  Mahomet,  taking  his  stand  under  the  Kiosk  above  our  heads,  declared  to 
be  the  earthly  Paradise  of  the  true  believer."  * 

When  approached,  however,  from  the  barren  and  burning  desert,  the 
first  view  of  the  city  in  some  respects  differs,  as  will  be  seen  by  the 
following  rich  and  glowing  description  of  another  traveller : — 

"  Our  way  lay  through  a  desert-looking  plain,  which  afforded  no  promise  of 
all  that  we  had  read  and  heard  of  the  surpassing  beauty  of  El  Sham  (the  Arabic 
name  for  Damascus,)  and  its  environs.  •  •  •  But,  as  we  drew  nearer  to  It,  some 
evidences  of  its  extraordinary  luxuriance  of  vegetation  became  apparent  Wc 
saw  what  appeared  to  be  an  immense  oasis  in  the  midst  of  a  desert — an  ocean  of 
dark  verdure  on  the  edge  of  the  horizon ;  as  we  approached,  waving  groves 
became  distinguishable,  and  gradually  we  could  perceive  minarets  rising  above 
them,  and  white  domes  swelling  boldly  forth  from  the  clustering  shades. 

*  **  Foouteps  of  our  Lord  and  his  Apostles,"  p.  46.  According  to  another 
version  of  this  story,  Mahomet,  on  beholding  Damascus  from  this  spot,  exclaimed, 
"  There  is  but  one  Paradise  allowed  to  man,  mine  shall  not  be  <^  this  world!  ** 
mnd  he  then  turned  round  his  horse,  and  courageously  rode  away.  It  is  at  all 
events  certain  that  Mahomet  never  was  within  Damascus,  the  city  not  having 
been  taken  by  his  followers  until  two  years  after  his  death. 
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"  rmiginewtuti  relief  for  Ihecyr.  iSier  innrtning  thst  <ail.  •lerilepliln  of  lb* 
Ghouu  uoitef  Ihe  glire  of  a  icaichiiig  >un.  Is  repiMc:  upon  ihe  oiagniGcciit  intM 
of  KTOrea,  tni  gurdena,  snd  orth»id»  that  cover  ■  circumference  of  iWrly  mHea 
JBrrounding  Ihc  cllf,  Th«  Bimdi,  divided  into  Iwo  brinchea  (ihe  Fharphn 
md  Abana  of  Scri(iliire),  wilcri  llioie  niatehicu  pluililians.  Atl  tlie  lutatj 
of  (he  C»I  i<  Ihrre, — iliadr.  fngrniM,  coalncn ;  [be  meet  munnur  of  niihing 
jimnu;  ih( lender  gloom  of  rutlllng  boughi:  the  breei*  ilial  languidly  Tana 
joat  clieelc,  laden  iriih  ilie  perfume  of  the  orange  bloaiom  and  Ihe  roie  1  Well 
don  DimsKui  merii  iu  Eailern  epiibei  of  ■  Odours  of  Pamdlie  1 '  " 

Thv  foregoing  iIciciiptionH  do  not  exceed  the  renlity,  and  no  other 
city  in  thu  world  is  prolial]))'  fuToured  with  the  same  combination  of 
the  rich,  tlie  beautiful,  and  the  sublime.  The  eye  i*  first  anrexied  and 
nhvahed  bj  B  distant  view  of  the  deepest  Terdure,  expanding  for  many 
tnilei,  and  combining,  on  n  nearer  view,  the  variegated  foliage  of 
luxuriant  groves  of  forcil  and  fruit  tree*,  together  with  velvet  awarda 
of  the  richeal  meadow ;  numerous  Jender  white  minarets  and  swelling 
domes  peering  Irom  the  midst  of  thi«  emerald  oasis,  add  a  singularly- 
pieturesque  and  novel  cffecl  to  the  prospect  i  while  the  lofty  tnngea 
nf  Hermon  and  the  other  white  BummiLi  of  Aoti-Lehanon,  majesti- 
cally towering  on  the  border  of  the  boundless  plain,  impart  lublimil; 
to  the  scenery.  "Oh,  how  lovely,"  «ay«  I^rd  Lindsay,  "the  dty 
with  her  picturesque  minarets,  sailing  like  a  fleet  through  a  sea  of 
«rdur»l"*  It  i»  not  surprising,  that  the  fervid  imBfeinations  of 
Oriental  writers  should  have  lavished  such  hyperbolic  eocomiuma 
upon  the  "  Queen  of  Oriental  Cities,"  as  well  as  upon  the  whole 
province  of  Syria. 

Strbbtb  AMD  HorsES. — The  interior  of  Damascus  presents,  how- 
eter,  a  sad  contrast  to  the  charms  of  its  surrounding  scenery,  as  ti 
so  generally  the  case  in  the  present  day  with  all  Oriental  cities.  The 
tmrnenw  tuburba  we  fir«t  traversed,  are  very  roughly  pnved;  and  rows 
of  miserable  houses  with  mud  walls,  and  little  tumbledown  shops  of 
tbesixeof  a  cobhler'sstall,  stand  on  either  side  of  the  streets.  A  second 
gateway  was  passed,  and  then  we  entered  the  city  i  but  nothing  was  to 
bti  seen  except  narrow,  winding  streets  or  lanes,  bordered  with  mono- 
tonous, gloomy-looking,  mud-built  houses,  the  dun,  dead  walls  towards 
the  street  being  perforated  only  by  a  few  iron-bnrred,  ungloxed  win* 
dnws,  and  small,  mean-looking  doors  of  entrance.  The  streets  are 
generally  paved  with  large  blouks  of  bssall,  and  have  a  central  cauafr 
way  for  caiUo  and  riders,  with  a  najrrow  but  elevated  path  on  eaeb 
aide  for  foot-passengers. 

It  htM  br^n  truly  said  of  the  far-famed  magnificence  of  Damasona, 
that  it  is  like  the  beauty  of  Eoslem  women,  all  hidden  from  the  public 
gaie,  under  a  moat  ungainly  outward  garb ;  and  Domaicu*  has  been 
•  Laid  Liniiuy'i  I.elltra,v<il.ll.,p.  181. 
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correctly  described  as  a  city  of  hidden  palaces,  of  oopaei  and  gazdena, 
fonntaina  and  bubbling  streams. 

Allien,  howeTcr,  the  houses  are  entered,  the  scene  completely 
changes ;  those  even  of  the  middle  classes  being  more  spacious  and 
comfortable  than  their  outward  appearance  indicates.  The  dwellings 
of  the  wealthy  realize  in  some  degree,  by  the  magnificence  of  thdr 
architecture  and  decorations,  the  glowing,  fi&iry-like  deseriptiona  of 
the  Oriental  palaces  of  ancient  times,  specimens  of  which  are  still 
saen  in  the  celebrated  Alhambra  and  other  Arab  monuments  of 
Spain.  The  following  description  conveys  a  correct  idea  of  the 
general  plan  of  these  splendid  palaces  at  Damascus,  which  Tary  only 
in  the  degrees  of  magnificence  of  their  construction  and  embellish- 
ments:— 

**  There  is  the  beautiful  garden  court,  with  its  tank,  and  fountain,  and  trea; 
and  there  is  the  great  open  alcove,  with  its  fretted  roof  and  its  long  divn, 
where  the  inmates  always  auemble  in  summer ;  and  on  one  side  of  the  aleovc^ 
with  windows  looking  upon  the  court,  is  the  great  saloon,  where  all  the  iplcB* 
dour,  and  recherche,  and  costliness  of  Syrian  taste  are  lavished.  The  wilk  na 
adorned  with  incrustations  of  the  rarest  marbles  and  agates,  with  clcgaiit 
arabesques,  with  illuminated  sentences  from  the  Koran  or  from  the  monl  pods 
of  the  East,  with  precious  wood-work  sculptured  into  delicate  devices.  The 
ceilings  are  moulded  into  Saracenic  domes,  embellished  with  all  the  beautiful 
intricacies  of  the  stalactite  and  the  honeycomb  style  of  ornamenL  The  windows 
are  of  rich  stained  glass;  the  pavements  of  tesselated  marble;  the  fonntaini  of 
alabaster  or  of  mosaic  work ;  the  niches  are  enriched  with  pendant  clutters  of 
gilded  stalactite*.  In  those  gorgeous  halls,  the  raised  upper  end  of  whidi 
contains  the  divan,  the  lower  end  the  fountain,  nothing  but  cushions  and  car- 
pets are  placed ;  but  such  is  the  splendour  of  their  decoration,  that  they  appear 
to  require  nothing  else."  * 

The  palaces  which  we  visited  fully  corresponded  with  the  fore- 
going description ;  the  one  occupied  by  the  British  Consul,  Mr.  Wood, 
is  second  only  in  magnificence  to  the  palace  built  by  the  fiunoua 
Assaad  Pasha.  Nothing  can  exceed,  especially,  the  exquisite  beauty 
of  the  spacious  inner  court  of  this  splendid  mansion;  its  laige 
cistern  and  elegant  marble  fountains  are  surrounded  by  cool,  shady 
arbours  of  luxuriant  vines,  orange,  lemon,  and  other  trees  and 
shrubs,  loaded  with  delicious  blossoms  and  fruits.  There  are  beds  of 
the  richest  flowers,  including  the  pale  iris  of  Tiberias,  and  a  variety 
of  rare  and  graceful  creepers,  especially  the  passion-flower,  tastefully 
trained  around  the  trees,  and  over  the  walls ;  so  that  firom  the  richly 
decorated  apartments  opening  into  this  court,  the  outward  aenaes  are 
continually  regaled,  and  all  that  poets  have  dreamed  or  written  of 
Oriental  luxury  can  be  fully  realized.    The  palaces  of  the  Austrian 

*  *'  Templet  and  Tombs  of  Egypt,"  voL  ii.,  p.  35a. 
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Coniuli  and  of  several  of  the  Toalthy  Jews  and  MoalGins,  arc  equaUy 
■plondid  constnictioiu,  and  the  gorgeousnesa  of  lome  of  thein 
■urTmMM  that  of  royal  manaiong  in  Europe. 

On  yiaiting  the  palace  of  a  yery  rich  Jew,  which  had  just  been 
prepared  for  Sir  Mosea  Montetiore.  we  entered  from  the  oBrnw 
•titiet  by  a  khuU,  mean-looking  door,  into  a  dirty  court,  passed 
through  Rome  crumbling  mud  houaes,  and  then  to  our  turpriie  were 
ushered  into  a  magnificent  court,  paved  witli  marble,  oniamented 
with  beautiful  trees,  shrubs,  tlowera,  and  fountatDS,  and  surrounded 
on  KTeral  aides  by  splendid  buildings  and  colonnades,  in  tlie  Oriental 
style.  The  Jews  fonncrl]*  lurrounded  their  dwelling*  with  the  on^ 
ward  appearances  of  porerty,  in  order  to  protect  themselves  from  the 
oppressive  extortions  of  the  Moslems.  He  hotel  where  we  resided, 
I  though  on  a  smaller  scale,  was  Gtted  up  in  the  same  style  of  Oriental 
I  luxury,  iherc  beiof;  a  fountain  surrounded  by  vases  of  Arabian  jasmine, 
carnations,  and  damaEk  rciBes;  while  loi^  orange  and  lemon  trees 
and  beautiful  shrubs,  growing  round  the  sides  of  the  court,  delieiously 
perfumed  the  air,  and  aSbrded  a  grateful  ihnde. 

The  influence  of  this  Oriental  luxury,  while  intensely  fascinaling,  is 
rather  carnal  and  sensual  than  Inlelleotual  or  spiritual,  and  its 
tendency  to  corrupt  Ihe  morals  and  weaken  the  intellect  is  but  too 
obyious  in  the  lives  of  the  people.  "  In  such  a  delicious  retreat," 
writos  an  intelligent  observer.  "  1  can  understand,  not  only  the  exist- 
ence of  Kief,  but  the  absorbing  enjoyment  of  it.  Ki^  is  the  Mussul- 
man's earthly  paradise ;  it  is  a  mpinoncM  which  surpasses  the  Italian 
doke  far  nientt ;  it  is  a  sort  of  dreamy  beatitude,  which  plungce  bolli 
the  body  and  mind  iolo  profound  inertness,  and  leaves  the  seni« 
alone  alive  to  the  enjoyment  of  reclining  by  the  margin  of  a  dear 
fountain,  beneath  the  quivering  shsde  of  luxuriant  trees,  tisUiniog  to 
the  rushing  of  waten,  mingled  with  the  liquid  notes  of  nightingnleo, 
and  inhaling  the  cold  Gtagronce  of  latakea,  smoked  throtrgh  roee- 
vater."  *  Such  a  mode  of  citsteoce  can  only  satisfy  those  who,  igno* 
rant  of  any  higher  motive  of  action  than  a  desire  to  enjoy  Ihe  carnal 
pleasures  of  this  trsnmtor;-  life,  neglect  the  nobler  faculties  and  calling 
of  their  na  I  urn.  and  aspire  to  no  moreexolted  or  enduring  a  destiny  than 
that  of  Ihe  brules  that  perish.  They  blindly  sink  into  the  seductife 
babita  of  a  reliiivd  heathenish  sensuality,  adopting  for  iJieir  inoIto,-~' 
"  lift  us  ent  and  drink,  for  to-morrow  we  die."  \ 

The  Moslem  quarter  of  the  city  in  the  best  and  richeni,  ihe  streeta 
bving  wider  and  cleaner,  the  houses  larger  and  better  built,  and  the 
rappljr  of  water  more  almndant  than  in  th«  other  distriota.  The  Jewiih 
•  "The  Temples  and  Tombi  of  Efrypt,"  vol.  ii.,  p.  3S9. 
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qmurtery  as  ererywhere,  is  tlie  most  crowded,  dirty,  and  iU-eonstmctedt 
and  the  Christian  quarter  approximates  to  the  Jewish  in  the  outward 
appearance  of  confinement  and  wretchedness.  There  is,  however,  one 
street  forming  an  exception,  by  its  great  length  and  breadth,  which  is 
oalled  Sir^tta  or  lUela,  and  corresponds  in  name  with  the  "  Straight- 
street,"  mentioned  in  the  account  of  the  conTcrsion  of  St  PauL  *  The 
identity  of  the  site  is  very  probably  correct,  but  it  must  have  been 
many  times  rebuilt  over  since  the  apostle's  days ;  the  pretence,  there- 
fore, that  the  houses  that  belonged  to  Judas,  Ananias,  and  NaamaOt 
may  still  be  pointed  out,  is  a  pure  fiction,  like  the  many  others  got  up 
by  the  priests.  This  street  is  one  of  the  most  firequented  and  commer- 
cial in  the  city.  There  is  a  total  neglect  of  sanitary  measures  in  Damas- 
cus, as  in  all  the  cities  of  the  East ;  no  provision  is  made  for  rl«a««iiiy 
and  draining  the  streets  or  supplying  the  houses  with  water,  which  is 
carried  from  the  public  fountains  in  earthen  pitchers.  In  accordance 
with  the  proverltial  indolence  of  Orientals,  everything  ii  allowed  to  lie 
where  it  dies,  whether  it  be  a  camel,  a  donkey,  or  a  dog.  Were  it  not 
for  the  hordes  of  dogs  that  live  in  the  streets  and  quickly  devour  aU 
animal  matter,  the  city  would  soon  become  uninhabitable  from  pesti- 
lence ;  these  animals,  while  most  useful  as  the  only  scavengers,  are^ 
however,  a  great  annoyance,  by  obstructing  the  pathways  in  the  day 
and  howling  incessantly  at  night. 

Population. — The  absence  of  public  registries  creates  great  uncer- 
tainty in  the  estimate  of  the  population ;  by  some  calculations  it  has 
been  reckoned  at  111,552,  and  by  others  at  120,000;  the  amount  of 
the  Christians  is  15,000,  of  the  Jews  6,000,  and  the  remainder  are 
Mohammedans.  The  Christians  are  divided  into  Greek  Catholics, 
7,250;  orthodox  Greeks,  6,350;  Syrians,  750;  Armenians,  300 1 
Maronites,  300.  There  are  4,000  Metawilah  Moslems,  500  Druses, 
and  the  rest  are  orthodox  Mohammedans.  A  great  proportion  of  the 
Christians  are  small  merchants  or  shop-keepers,  and  some  are  hand- 
loom  silk-weavers. 

The  Jews. — They  belong  to  the  Sephaedim  sect,  and  are  nearly 
all  natives  of  Damascus,  there  being  only  a  small  number  of  fiuniliea 
from  other  parts  of  the  East,  or  from  Europe.  They  are  chiefly 
engaged  as  bankers,  money-changers,  merchants,  shop-keepers,  and 
in  various  trades  and  manufactures.  Arabic  is  the  language  of  busi- 
ness. The  largest  proportion  of  the  commercial  transactions  of  the 
city  is  in  their  hands,  and  several  of  the  richest  bankers  belong  to 
their  community.  The  Oriental  magnificence  of  some  of  their  houses 
has  already  been  noticed,  and  they  are  said  to  contain  fine  collections 
of  valuable  old  books.    When,  on  holidays  and  festivals,  the  wealthy 

•  Acts  iz.  11. 
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JfiweuM  SMerable  In  receive  company,  Ilicir  ireea,  like  that  of  tbd 
JuwMam  at  Cairo,  in  portioulurlj  elegant  mid  costly. 

OarewTAJ-BBAUTV—TUE  HAaEM.— After  I  bad  been  for  aome  lime 

b  the  Eaal,  I  fell  wtisfied  ibat  Oriental  femaie  beauty  hail  been  rerr 

tnoeh  overrated.     Tbt  outline  of  the  fraturcs  in  many  ol'  ihe  Circoi- 

naiu,  Greohs,  and  Jevesses,  is,  no  doubt,  very  fine  in  early  youth,  and 

the  eyes  ore  gGnerally  large,  brilliant,  and  expressive ;  tbcir  flgnret 

•Uo  are  good,  ^ough   luimlly  iihort.     Tbeir  personal  chflrms  soon, 

faowei'er,  become  blighted  by  the  habits  of  life  which  they  ere  doomed 

10  follow  in  tiie  harem.     Nothing  can  exceed  tlie  indolence  and  Bclf- 

Indulgpnoe  of  female  existence  in  the  harem;  theiromen  take  very  little 

exercise,  moat  of  the  day  being  pawed  reclining  on  soft  divana,  while 

they  pamper  thur  appetite*  with  targe  quantities  of  aweetmeots  and  a 

variety  of  rich  meMes;  in  addition  to  which,  by  the  conatnnt  ase  of 

relaxing  warm  ntid  vapour  baths,  they  soon  grow  bo  large  (hat  tbft 

symmetry  of  tbeir  forms  and  regularity  of  their  features  are  entireljr 

dmtroyDd,  and   nothing  of  beauty  remains  but  the  eye.     The  com- 

plciinn  is  also  spoilt,  becoming  aallow,  dull,  and  unhealthy.     In  lact. 

theOriental  women  are  chiefly  indebted  for  their  reputation  for  beauty 

to  the  mystery  of  the  veil,  which,  only  allowing  their  line  dark  eyes  to  be 

aeen.  has  left  a  wide  sphere  to  poetic  travellers  for  exoggerated  fiction ; 

but,  »la»  !  were  the  use  of  veils  to  be  banished,  what  an  amount  at 

nllow,  bloated,  or  wrinkled  uglineu  would  be  revealed,  vrhcre  tliese 

tnveQeta  only  dream  of  supernatural  beauty.     I  have  often,  indeed, 

tiionght  stranger*  wtre  much  indebted  to  the  veils  for  the  Urge  pro- 

1  of  wrinkled,  fiided  faces  which  they  concealed  from  their  view; 

I  for  the  beauty  of  Oriental  women  very  soon  passes  away,  the  great 

najoritybavingoeased  to  be  comely  long  before  the  age  of  thirty.    One 

J  peculiarity  in  the  taste  of  Orientals,  tegording  female  beaut)',  is  the 

high  evtiDiatEon  Jn  which  they  hold  fatness  aa  one  of  lis  chief  (-undt- 

tlons;  an  amount  of  obesity  so  completely  deatriictJTc  of  the  natural 

I  elegance  and  symmetry  of  the  human  tigun;  as  would  ,be  conaidervd  a 

\  dtformity  in  Europe,  being  admired  and  prized  in  the  East  ns  a  great 

I  Bi*rit     "  "ITie  honuB  of  Egypt,"  remarka  a  recent  writer,  '■  have  long 

I  liMn  eolefarated  for  their  height,  their  plumpness,  and  the  itatelineas 

•f  their  pace.      Corpulency   is   regarded   as   a  leading  character   of 

I  beftuty  in  afvcral  regions  of  Africa  and  other  Eaatem  countricaj  and 

I  even  a  lady,  to  be  couiile<i  heautini!  must  be  fat     .     .     .     .     It  ia 

L  remarkabk  that  Uie  elegant  Theocritus,  in  his  '  Epithalamium.'  ccle- 

IknUn  tlw  portly  taxt  and  plumpneM  of  Helen,  the  most  cclebratid 

IlliMity  of  ajieient  titoca,  comparing  her  to  liie  hones  in  the  chariol*  nf 

~        "    "       The  mme  singular  pcrvcraion  of  good  tatte  it  held  by 

•  "Sunryofdie  Holy  Land,"  Etanniiter,  p,  ISO. 
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the  Hindoos  and  Chineee,  and  it  has  most  prohahly  origniated  la  tiba 
indolent  and  loxurious  habits  of  life  of  these  Eastern  nationi^ 
treating  in  the  higher  classes  such  a  general  tendency  to  eoipii- 
lency»  that  it  ceased  to  be  considered  a  deformity.  Among  the 
more  active  and  intellectual  Greeks,  howerer,  who  are  very  aecnrale 
observers  of  nature,  much  more  rational  and  correct  ideas  of  beauty 
prevaiL 

When  the  moral  state  of  the  harem  is  closely  eraminedi  a  Md 
picture  of  depravity  and  misery  is  discovered.  The  women  an  left 
wholly  uneducated,  being  unable  either  to  read  or  write ;  their  time  is 
mostly  occupied  in  attending  to  their  toilette,  feasting  their  appe- 
tites, frivolous  gossip,  and  domestic  squabbles.*  As  respects  the 
intellect,  they  live  and  die  in  a  state  of  mental  childhood;  and  widi 
regard  to  morals,  being  without  the  restraints  of  either  religian  or 
reason,  they  are  wholly  abandoned  to  the  sway  of  the  sensoal  and 
malevolent  passions  of  our  fallen  nature.  Envy,  jealousy,  and  naliee 
are  the  natural  fruits  of  this  deep  moral  debasement.  Hie  ddar 
women  have  generally  the  rule,  by  custom,  over  their  juniors  i  fttftioua 
intrigues  against  one  another,  acts  of  tyranny  and  cruel  revenge,  aie 
the  inevitable  consequences  of  such  a  social  system ;  so  that,  coold 
the  private  and  domestic  life  of  the  harems  be  diMlosed,  the  miyoii^ 
of  them  would  be  found  little  pandemonia. 

The  gratification  of  revenge,  by  means  of  poison,  is  known  to  be 
very  common,  and  the  number  of  murders  thus  secretly  perpetrated 
will  only  be  known  at  the  day  of  revelation  of  all  things.  The  follow- 
ing anecdote  was  related  to  me  by  an  English  lady  long  resident  in 
the  East.  She  had  been  solicited  by  a  Grandee  to  visit  his  harem  and 
give  instruction  to  his  ladies.  She  soon  became  generally  popular 
among  them,  with  the  exception  of  the  oldest,  who  showed  undoubted 
proofs  of  antipathy  to  her.  On  one  occasion,  however,  this  old 
favourite  of  her  lord  invited  the  English  lady  to  a  feast,  which  she 
proposed  giving  to  the  women  of  the  harem.  During  the  entertain- 
ment, contrary  to  her  former  custom,  she  loaded  her  English  guest 
with  kind  attentions,  at  which  the  lady  was  much  pleased.  When 
refreshments  were  handed  round  by  the  slaves,  she  invited  the  lady  to 
take  a  cup  of  coffee,  which  was,  of  course,  accepted ;  while,  however, 
she  was  beginning  to  sip  it,  one  of  the  younger  women,  seated  oppo- 
site, gave  her.  a  look  so  intensely  earnest  and  imploring  that  the  idea 
flashed  across  her  mind  that  it  meant  something  of  serious  import. 

*  The  employments  of  women  in  the  liarems  are  almost  wholly  confined  to  goM 
embroidery,  in  which  they  excel,  and  the  superintendence  of  cookery.  Their 
amusements  consist  chiefly  in  listening  to  noisy  music,  and  to  the  absurd  recitals 
of  profeased  story-tellers,  or  in  witnessing  the  indecent  performances  of  hired 
dancing  girls,  besides  engaging  in  childish  nursery  games. 
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Uer  hurt  preMiof^  hsr,  yritii  more  than  oniinary  eanie«tiiM*i  to  finish 
the  coffee,  aim  begnn  to  suspect  trcacbeiy.  gSTC  back  iJio  cup  to  the 
slave,  and  soon  withdrew.  On  reaching  home  ahe  became  very  ill, 
wmI  n  European  physician,  who  was  called  in  immediately,  declared 
that  ahe  bad  been  poisoned.  Some  time  elapsed  before  her  complete 
recofery.  The  precedint;  deuil*  clearly  demonBtrste  the  nrgent  need 
of  altonding  to  female  education  in  the  Etut,  without  which  the 
aucocH  of  all  other  measunw  for  the  r^eneration  of  the  people  must 
b«  materially  retarded. 

The  foregoing  deplorable  account  of  the  social  and  moral  state  of 
th«  harems  ia  confinned  by  llie  testimony  of  those  nho  have  had 
frequent  opportunities  of  visiting  them.  In  the  clever  and  intcrestuif; 
leltcn  of  "  An  Englishwoman  in  Egypt,"  it  la  stated  that  the  wives  are 
often  treated  with  great  brutality  and  oruelty  by  their  husliands,  who 
aometlmes  serercly  beat  them  j  and  that  molhers  not  unl'requentljr 
puratid  a  similar  course  towards  their  children,  obtaining  l!«  help  of  • 
man,  who  is  specially  employed  for  the  in&iction  of  uorpoml  punish- 
msnt  upon  children.  Peelings  of  jealousy  and  hatred  frequently 
■rise  between  the  children  of  diffefent  molhers,  and  tlie  younger 
children,  being  generally  the  fiither's  favourites,  are  often  left  the 
largest  share  of  hit  property,  while  the  elder  ones  are  obliged  to 
provide  for  themselves.  The  husband  has  in  certain  casfs  the  right 
of  life  over  the  inmates  of  his  harem,  and  the  punishment  inflicted  for 
unfaithfulness  in  the  wife  or  concubine  is  to  be  tii>d  up  in  ■  saclt  and 
drowned  in  the  Nile;  the  crime  must  be  proved  by  four  witnesses, 
but  this,  even,  is  not  alwaj-a  required.* 


•  "  It  is  seldom  [hit  Ibe  wife  of  ■  Mooil. 
wiihoul  bdng  puntihfil  wttb  deslh  if  there  t 
Ihry  or  ill*  huiband  prosccule  her ;  sail  noi  ■ 
■neulirihebe  Jel«(«ii  hy  sny  uf  the  officers 
wilneaci  sre  not  required ;  and  often  ihe  won 
pil  to  dealh,  (cnerslly  in  prl'ale,  nn  the 
OaFtxl■Bwn^  but  a  bribe  will  •ametitnei  iive 
if  U  un  with  safely.  Dnmnlng  Is  iIk  punbb: 
pnUlcly,  upon  uramen  conviclcd  of  adultery 
Egypt." 

"  Tb<  Ptlls'hhsin  at  Egjpt  reumble  Ihe  Bi 
a  Pvlla*hhsh  li  found  to  have  been  unlkithful 
her  bnnlier  ihiowi  ber  into  the  Nile,  wlih  ■  r 
In  pieces,  and  Ihra  throwi  brr  remsins  into  t! 
a  SsUm  or  biothn  punithei  in  ths  lame  a 
d*tn  vho  hu  b(*n  guilty  o(  inciniiineneb 
men  dlaKiscrd  Uiau  iha  husband  by  the  Cri 
dsapisrd  if  tliey  do  not  thus  puni^b  ber." — Li 
pp.  410, 171. 
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n  is  guilty  of  a  crtraioal  inliifue 
•  four  wilneHct  to  tlie  bet,  and 
nayi  doca  fhe  eicapc  thli  puniib- 
or  juilicc:  in  Ibe  Ullei  cute,  four 
sn,  if  of  a  reipfctghlc  bmily.  ii 
mere  arbtlrsry  flufhorlly  of  Ihs 
her,  for  it  will  al*ay>  be  iceeplvd 
ieat  now  slmoti  slwayl  inllicied, 
a  Csiro  snd  oilier  luge  towiu  of 

Js'ooci  in  odier  reaped!.    Wlien 
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There  are,  no  doubt,  instances  of  Moslem  harems  exempt  in  a  gnaf 
measure  from  the  vices  and  misery  that  have  been  described,  and 
where  peace  and  harmony  habitually  prevail ;  and  cases  have  oocuired 
exhibiting  an  heroic  degree  of  attachment  and  ftdthfulness  on  the 
part  of  wives  or  slaves.  This  may  be  expected,  when  the  heads  of  the 
harem  are  naturally  endowed  with  a  large  measure  of  benevolence  and 
uprightness ;  but  such  cases  are,  unfortunately,  rare«  The  absence  of 
pcdygamy  in  the  Christian  harem,  lessening  the  number  of  femaka, 
mitigates  the  attending  evils ;  but  the  women  are  subject  to  the  same 
tyrannical  and  cruel  treatment  by  their  husbands ;  and  the  injuxious 
influences  of  seclusion  from  the  world,  and  total  neglect  of  their 
education,  are  painfully  evidenced  in  the  great  laxity  of  their  prin- 
ciples, and  puerile  frivolity  of  their  conduct. 

Obiental  Female  Costume. — ^The  following  sketch  will  convey 
some  idea  of  the  rich  and  elegant  costume  of  the  higher  flisaw 
of  Oriental  women.  They  wear  turbans  tastefully  ornamented  with 
strings  and  pendants  of  pearls,  or  else  the  Turkish  fei  and  handker- 
chief set  with  pearls  and  diamonds,  and  a  sort  of  veil  depending  ftom 
the  back;  the  hair  is  spread  over  the  shoulders,  plaited,  with  the 
addition,  sometimes,  of  camel's  hair ;  their  gowns  are  made  of  satins,  or 
other  materials,  richly  embroidered  with  gold  or  silk,  in  the  shape  of  a 
pelisse,  with  open  breast  and  pendant  sleeves,  and  fixed  by  a  rich  girdle 
of  silk,  or  a  shawl,  round  the  waist ;  their  shinlyani  (or  long,  loose 
drawers)  are  of  embroidered  satin.  Their  persons  are  also  adorned 
with  a  profusion  of  gold,  diamond,  and  pearl  ornaments,  such  as 
necklaces,  earrings,  bracelets,  and  anklets.  A  comparison  of  the 
above  description  of  the  Eastern  female  costume  of  the  present 
day  with  that  given  by  Isaiah,  will  show  how  little  it  has  been 
altered  in  the  course  of  many  ages.*  This  love  of  splendid  dresses 
is  greatly  encouraged  by  the  example  of  the  priesthood,  who  singu- 
larly verify  the  accuracy  of  the  description  given  in  Scripture  of  an 
apostate  Church,  under  the  figure  of  a  painted  Jezebel  decked  out  in 
gorgeous  scarlet  apparel.  The  Hev.  Mr.  Jowett  justly  remarks, — 
"  The  advice  of  St.  Peter  is  quite  forgotten  in  this  land.  The  orna- 
ment of  a  meek  and  quiet  spirit  appears  to  be  ver)-  little  known ;  bat 
the  adcmtng  of  jflaiting  the  hair,  and  icearing  of  gold,  and  putting  on 
of  apparel,  is  most  studiously  retained.    In  fact,  none  can  go  to 

*  "  In  that  day  the  Lord  will  take  away  the  brarery  of  their  tinkling  orna- 
ments about  their  feet,  and  their  cauls,  and  their  round  tires  like  the  moon,  tb« 
chains,  and  the  bracelets,  and  the  mufflers,  the  bonnets,  and  the  ornaments  of 
the  legs,  and  the  headbands,  and  the  tablets,  and  the  earrings,  the  rings,  and  noae 
jewels,  the  changeable  suits  of  apparel,  and  the  mantles,  and  the  wimples,  and 
the  crisping  pins,  the  glasses,  and  the  fine  linen,  and  the  hooda,  and  the  Tails.*' 
—Is.  iii.  18—23. 
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greater  Excess  in  this  particular,  than  the  bishops  and  clergy  them- 
selves, who,  on  all  high  festivals,  are  decked  in  such  gorgeous  and 
almost  effeminate  robes,  as  must  necessarily  lead  the  fashion,  and  tend 
to  annihilate  the  simplicity  which  becomes  Christians.''  * 

The  same  gaudy  taste  prevails  amongst  the  poorer  classes,  where 
women,  habitually  employed  in  the  most  menial  and  humble  occupa- 
tions, wiU  be  seen  dressed  in  rich  and  costly  costumes  on  festivals,  and 
are  known  to  deprive  themselves  and  their  families  of  every  comfort 
for  years  in  order  to  save  the  money  required  for  their  purchase. 

The  Mohammedans. — ^The  Mohammedans,  who  form  the  great 
bulk  of  the  population  of  Damascus,  include  a  large  number  of  old  and 
wealthy  families,  constituting  the  aristocracy  of  the  city.  They  live  in 
their  fine  mansions,  much  secluded  from  intercourse  with  Christians 
and  Jews,  and  occupy  all  the  high  offices  of  State ;  they  take  advantage, 
however,  of  the  better  education  and  greater  talent  for  business  of 
Christians  and  Jews,  whom  they  employ  for  the  transaction  of  affurs 
in  the  Government  offices.  The  poorer  Mussulmans  are  engaged  in 
trade  and  commerce,  in  which  they  are  seldom  very  successful,  in 
consequence  of  their  indolent  habits. 

Damascus  has  long  been  behind  the  maritime  cities  of  the  East,  as 
regards  the  progress  of  knowledge  and  the  liberality  of  feeling  enter- 
tained by  Moslems  towards  Christians  and  Jews.  About  twenty  yeara 
ago,  no  Christian  or  Jew  was  permitted  to  traverse  the  city  on  horse- 
back, or  to  walk  on  the  upper  path  reserved  for  foot-passengers  in  the 
streets,  but  was  compelled  to  keep  on  the  lower  middle  way  used  by 
riders  and  cattle ;  no  Frank  could  appear  in  public  in  the  European 
dress,  without  being  insulted  by  the  Turks,  all  Europeans  being 
obliged  to  put  on  the  Arab  costume.  The  Jews  compulsorily  wore 
black  turbans,  and  the  Christians  brown.  A  great  improvement  has, 
however,  gradually  taken  place  in  the  conduct  of  the  Moslems ;  they 
were  formerly  taught  to  consider  themselves  superior  to  the  Chris- 
tians in  strength,  both  of  body  and  mind ;  and  were  consequently 
inclined  to  look  down  upon  them  with  supreme  contempt ;  but  of  late 
years  they  have  been  compelled,  by  the  course  of  events,  to  admit 
their  inferiority  in  each  of  these  respects,  having  been  repeatedly 
defeated  by  the  Christians  in  war,  and  having  become  convinced,  by  the 
superior  civilization  of  Europe,  that  the  principles  of  science  laid  down 
in  the  Koran  and  traditions  of  their  saints  are  altogether  erroneous. 
In  this  way  they  have  been  humbled  in  their  own  estimation,  are  willing 
to  learn  from  Christians,  and  disposed  to  treat  them  with  respect.  Euro- 
peans are,  accordingly,  now  allowed  to  wear  their  national  costume  in 

♦  Jowett*!  "  Researches,"  Syria,  p.  9P. 
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Damascus,  and  to  follow  their  own  habits  of  life,  without  molettBtiink 
It  is  still,  however,  advisable  to  be  more  carefbl  not  to  offend  tiie 
religious  feelings  and  prejudices  of  Mohammedans  in  tfaia  citj,  than  in 
other  places.  If  a  European  lady  were  to  take  the  arm,  even  of  hor 
husband  in  the  street,  this  would  be  considered  ao  improper  a 
familiarity  by  the  Moslems,  that  she  would  be  in  danger  of  being 
pelted.  During  our  residence  here,  an  English  gentleman  was 
attacked  by  a  mob  for  attempting  to  sketch  some  ancient  colunma  stand- 
ing in  the  wall  of  the  great  mosque,  formeiiy  the  cathedral  of  St.  John, 
and  he  was  pursued  and  pelted  with  stones,  till  he  reached  the  door 
of  the  English  Consul.  Soldiers  were  immediately  sent  by  the  Pasha, 
who  arrested  and  took  to  prison  some  of  the  shopkeepers  ncaiast  to 
the  mosque,  in  order  to  make  them  discover  the  real  culprita^  which, 
however,  they  could  or  would  not  do. 

The  Christians  and  Jews  have  recently  obtained  a  share  of  mimicipal 
power,  by  a  firman  of  the  Sultan,  through  the  exertions  of  our  ahia 
Consul,  Mr.  Wood.  The  firman  orders  that  two  Christiana,  and  two 
Jews  shall  be  members  of  the  municipal  council,  which  was  previoody 
composed  exclusively  of  Mohammedans.  The  Pasha  and  Moalenit 
were  greatly  displeased  at  this  innovation,  though  obliged  to  aabmit. 
This  is  a  very  great  concession,  for  it  contravenes  a  law  of  the  Koiao, 
which  declares  that  no  Christian  shall  sit  in  judgment  over  a  Turk. 

Bazaabs,  Khans,  Commerce. — Damascus  has  been  truly  dflMribed 
as  the  most  purely  oriental  of  all  the  cities  of  the  East,  being 
thoroughly  free  from  any  admixture  of  western  fashiona  or  ideas. 
This  is  specially  exhibited  in  the  bazaars,  which  are  the  finest  in  the 
East  next  to  those  of  Constantinople,  being  large,  well  lighted,  and 
ventilated,  and  tolerably  clean.  They  arc  abundantly  stocked  with  mer- 
chandize, and  there  is  a  separate  bazaar  for  almost  every  description  of 
goods.  The  saddler)'  is  in  high  repute.  Damascus  is  also  celebrated  for 
its  gold  and  silver  tissues,  and  striped  silk  and  cotton  stuffs;  unset  pre- 
cious stones,  especially  pearls  and  turquoises,  are  abundant ;  every  sort  of 
gold  and  silver  trimming  is  also  plentiful  and  cheap.  The  following  ia 
a  lively  and  true  picture  of  these  bazaars  :  they  are  "  fragrant  with 
the  mingled  smells  of  damask  roses  (sold  here  in  profusion),  latakea, 
and  the  aromatic  odours  emanating  from  the  numerous  spice  and 
perfumery  shops.  The  veiled  women  gliding  about,  the  turbaned 
men  seated  upon  their  carpeted  shop-boards,  dreamily  running  their 
fingers  over  their  Mecca  chaplets,  or  inhaling  the  cold  fragrance  of 
their  bubbling  maghiles ;  the  sweetmeat-vendors  hawking  about  their 
trays  of  tempting  goods,  in  the  shape  of  rose-leaf  tarts,  preeerrad  mmA 
mishes  (apricots),  lumps  of  delight,  consolation  to  the  throat,  and  a 
dozen  varieties  of  halva  {bofi  bons),  all  equally  good;  the  ice-teUeiBy 
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snow  tront  Lefaanniii  cloainft  ihe  npoul, — all  llicxe,  mixed  up  with  nild- 
looking  dervishes,  and  still  wiidcr-loaking  Bedouiiu  from  the  ncigb- 
boiuing  country  of  the  Ilaouran,  form  a  Sunt  rnaBinblt  nhich  bus  not 
il>  parallt-I  in  sny  other  plnce."  • 

*rbe  custouiury  mude  of  dealing  is,  for  llie  seller  to  ask  a  price  aa  far 
naptxNble  nbove  theTulno  of  the  article,  and  for  the  buyer  to  adopt  the 
oppoMt«  extreme ;  then  to  mrasgle  Tebemently  together,  with  Dot  t,  few 
oathx,  ontil  they  can  arrive  at  some  agreement ;  tbin  necessarily  invoWea 
B  greet  waste  of  time,  and  much  duplicity  in  the  tranatLction  of  busioeu. 
Be«ides  the  boraat*.  Ibcrc  are  some  large  khans,  or  warehouiea,  for 
nboleaale  commercial  transactions ;  Uie  Ehaii  ijfAuaaii  Pct/ui  ia  the 
most  aplendid  structure  of  the  kind  in  the  East,  being  built  nf  nllemate 
layon  of  black  and  white  marble,  having  several  tiers  of  large  galleriec, 
with  Dine  domo«,  and  the  ceotre  of  the  court  ornamented  with  an 
iramcnse  fountain-    It  h  u»ed  as  an  excbitnge. 

The  motley  n«pcct  of  the  population  seen  in  the  streets,  horaan,  and 
coffee-houses  of  Domaicui  is  not  leas  singular  than  that  of  the  popu- 
lation of  Cairo,  with  the  exception  that  it  !«  raore  purely  Oriental, 
the  proportion  of  Franks  (Europeiuis)  being  much  smaller,  and  the 
people  not  quite  so  noiay.  A  very  graphic  description  of  the  dif- 
ftrvDl  nations,  with  their  costumes,  ia  given  by  Hr.  Bartlet  in  his 
"  Footatcpa  of  our  Lord  stnd  Hia  Apostles ; " — 

'  Fiitl  cunte  lh(  Turks  then»e1vt>.  not  wtaring  Ihe  nd  (a  cap,  and  clipped 

CMlumr,  now  coming  to  gcnciilly  Into  uie  in  iliric  drgrnerale  days,  but  wtlb 

Ihcir  gnrt  hroHl  OTtnliidoHcd  by  lurbani  of  prodigioui  mmplituds  anil 
gnndnir,  wldi  long  mnjotic  bcardi,  and  rohu  almott  dtirrndinf  to  ihcii  ir«? 
heeb,  mwl  (Eranful  in  ouiline,  and  CMtly  in  material,  and  inaiiltcly  vaiiad  in 
cnlour.  All  the  diSWiuit  (riliH  of  the  Iwbiinan  k*d  llidr  diSeienl  rcpraeno- 
(lici,  rich  ircsting  ■  iJrcH  pvrrtctly  diilincl  Irom  the  otbcrt,  Tbcn  were  Iba 
Alippixie)  and  iionhcin  Syrlsns,  in  llieit  rur-llned  Jackcrij  Anneiiisni,  who 
brine  nuuily  "Raymtii,"  or  nitire  ChriKiani.  and  piahtblled  from  utiiig  the 
■malnighUjrmnltaKedcoloDri  m  ihe  Tuiki,  had  sdupled  and  »cre  gcnenlljr 
nttsri  in  a  Kbar  farh  oFbluaiwIiiteibv  Jewa,  a>  utaal,  even  when  rich,  in  order 
to  dlHrm  (nvy,  ««reMiidid  in  outward  appcaranee,  and  Tar  (heinMl  purtdroiod 
IbmnMlrCi  ui  black.  Amoag  Ibe  crowd  might  occaiionally  be  Hen  nmlivn  of 
P«nis,  in  the  tlghiljr-lt 


roibllng  lite  Rgurei 


arblcJ,"  I 


To  Iha  foregmng  Uat  may  be  added,  the  crafty  Greek,  the  degradvd 
~       ~  1,  and  the  croachitig  Syrian  t  the  bronzed  Arab  sheikh  of  the 
||l  tribes  of  the  desert,  and  the  common,  fierce-looking  Bedouin, 
rcbiuf  bound  round  his  head  by  a  camel's-hair  rope,  and 

plc>  and  Tomtit  of  Egypl,"  vol.  ii.,  p.  3*1. 
iirpa  uroui  Lord  and  llii  Apmllcs,"  p.  SST, 
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his  camelVbair  cloak  fixed  by  a  red  leather  belt,  carrying  hit  long  lunoBf 
and  leading  his  camel  through  the  more  civilixed  crowd. 

Damascus  retains,  however,  very  little  of  its  ancient  oommmoal  prat- 
perity.  The  caravans  which  formerly  conveyed  to  that  city  nearly  all  the 
produce  of  the  East  Indies,  Persia,  and  other  regions  of  Asia,  have 
lost  their  chief  sources  of  trade,  since  the  establishment  of  the  cheaper 
transport  to  Europe  by  sea;  for  the  manufacturers  of  the  city  and 
neighbourhood  find  it  now  much  less  expensive  to  procure  from  Eng- 
land the  Indian  indigo  used  in  dyeing  their  silks,  than  when  fbnnerly 
brought  by  the  caravans.  One  of  the  chief  articles  of  traffic  at  pre- 
sent, by  way  of  the  desert,  is  large  quantities  of  a  superior  quality  of 
tobacco,  grown  in  Persia,  besides  some  Persian  silks.  The  caravans 
have,  likewise,  lost  much  of  their  religious  character,  the  prineipal 
object  with  most  of  the  pilgrims  to  Mecca  being  now  the  ]Nnofits  of 
trade.  I  was  informed,  on  good  authority,  that  the  camp  outside  of 
Mecca  resembles  a  complete  fair  during  the  eight  or  ten  days  of  the 
pilgrims'  sojourn  there.  In  compliance  with  the  custom  of  sacrifieLtig 
a  sheep  to  the  prophet,  some  of  the  pilgrims  vie  with  each  other  who 
shall  ofier  the  largest  sacrifice,  and  slay  as  many  as  fifteen  or  twenty 
sheep;  a  pestilential  fever  is  sometimes  bred  by  the  number  of  carcases 
putrifying  near  the  camp.  The  residents  of  the  town  and  neighbour^ 
hood  provide  large  fiocks  of  sheep,  which  are  sold  at  a  great  profit; 
and  they  convert  even  the  necessary  article  of  water  into  a  source  of 
gain ;  for  having  filled  their  wells  and  tanks,  they  cut  off  all  the 
channels  of  the  natural  springs,  so  as  to  compel  the  unfortunate 
pilgrims  to  purchase  water  from  them  at  an  exorbitant  price.  The 
caravans  often  consist  of  between  4,000  and  5,000  camels.  As  they 
would  find  no  water  direct  across  the  desert,  their  route  lies  first  to 
Palm}Ta,  where  they  enter  the  caravan  track  from  Aleppo. 

'lliere  arc  still  a  considerable  number  of  silk  manufactories  at 
Damascus,  and  much  taste  is  displayed  in  the  beauty  of  the  patterns, 
especially  of  those  worked  in  gold;  the  looms,  however,  that  we 
saw,  were  of  the  rudest  and  most  primitive  construction.  The  mano- 
factory  of  the  far-famed  Damascus'  blades  has  ceased,  and  they  are 
scarce  in  the  bazaars ;  the  very  superior  temper  of  the  steel  is  believed 
to  have  been  derived  from  the  remarkable  purity  of  the  water,  and  to 
the  same  circumstance  is  attributed  the  good  quality  of  their  dyes. 
A  good  carriage-road  could  be  made  at  comparatively  little  cost  over 
the  Lebanon  to  Be^Tout ;  this  would  be  an  immense  benefit  to 
Damasciis,  and  the  fertile  plains  of  the  Hauran,  by  affording  the 
means  of  an  easy,  cheap,  and  expeditious  transport  of  their  produce  to 
the  sea-ports  on  the  coast ;  while  now  it  is  conveyed  over  the  moun* 
tain,  on  the  backs  of  mules  or  camels.    This  project  has  been  strongly 
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re«imineiuie<i  to  the  Turkiah  Oovemment  hj  oor  Conml,  Mr.  Wood, 
liul,  hitliL-rto,  without  BucceM,  on  the  jilea  that  such  i  road  would 
optti  an  Bcoeii  for  forci^  troops  to  the  centru  of  the  couutry. 

CorrEE  HorsES,  G^bdens,  Wam*.— The  Damasteno*  bring  pre- 
eminently plcnKurc-hunlcrs,  jnss  a  considerahtG  portion  of  their  lime 
in  public  coflce  hounes  and  gardenfl,  the  number  of  which  it  Tcry 
grvat.  The  colfee-housea  arc  situated  in  the  mivit  public  streets,  and 
in  the  gardens  outside  the  wnlli.  In  the  gnrdena  they  eonsial  merely 
of  open  shedii,  erected  amidst  treea  and  beds  of  Uotreis,  on  the  borders 
of  running  ntrcams>  adorned  with  arliticial  waterfulU  and  fountoinii, 
combining  thus  the  requisites,  ho  luxurious  in  a  hot  climate,  of  shade, 
eoolnest,  ntid  fragmnee.  The  most  frequented  of  these  caff«  Btandu  on 
the  bojiks  of  tlie  Borrsita,  whuru  it  divides  iato  cbanncli,  forming 
acverul  cmcndcs,  overhung  wiih  large  trees,  under  which  ore  built 
tercral  Bpocioua  open  sheds.  At  night  the  place  is  lit  with  small  pule 
lan]|H.  strung  upon  cords,  and  suspended  among  the  darkening  foliage 
of  the  trees;  this  affords  t,  soil,  «ubdiie<I  light,  well  auiled  to  the  scene, 
while  it  brightly  sparkleR  where  it  is  reflected  by  the  faaming, 
troubled  waters. 

The  respectable  Turks  and  Syriims  doily  assemble  here  in  eonsider- 
ahk  numlwTH,  and  waste  hours  in  sipping  eofFc«,  drinking  sherbet, 
eating  sweetmeats,  inhaling  the  coo),  fragrant  fumes  of  the  Narguilr, 
and  indulging  their  love  of  idle,  scandalous  gossip.  Some  «it  in  silent 
nrasing,  or  even  stretch  themselves  on  the  ground,  lulled  into  a  pen- 
riro^  dreamy  beatitude,  by  the  fanning  of  the  cool  breezes  and  murmurs 
of  the  rushing  brooks :  this  caff  has  been  aptly  named  lAe  ch^-lieu  nf 
Kit/dom.  The  only  tiling  I  felt  interlering  with  the  real  beaaty  and 
repose  of  the  {ilacc  was  the  occaaioDal  musical  performance*  of  a  noisy, 
Jingling  Arab  orchestra. 

The  gardens  by  which  the  city  ia  surrounded  may  be  coniiderod  fta 
chief  beauty,  being  uniivniled  both  for  their  exient  and  natural  luxuri- 
ance t  the  trees,  Hhruha,  and  llowers.  in  which  they  abound,  are  left  to 
grow  in  their  wild  atat«,  not  improved  by  art.  Bosidei  the  fruit-trees, 
whkli  ore  predominant,  lliey  eonlaia  many  forest  trees  and  flovrering 
(Unamental  ahrubs,  luch  as  oaks,  poplars,  wiUows,  aeados.  laurels,  &c. 
The  fruit-trees  include  the  fig,  Tine,  olive,  orange,  lemon,  citron,  pislk- 
diio,  pmch,  apricot,  plum,  prune,  gdmond,  quince,  apple,  pear,  malherry, 
woluot,  hallenut,  jujube,  and  pamegmnnte ;  the  forest  trees  (ujipott 
tbe  Tinea,  which  grow  with  suqiriiing  vigour,  stretching,  In  festoons, 
from  tree  to  tree.  The  domexk.  rose  is  the  principal  flower,  and  grows 
to  an  immense  aise  and  height,  its  bmnchci  dropping  with  the  weight 
.of  rosat,  alrongly  jierftiming  the  air.  Some  portions  of  ground  are 
cleared  under  the  trees  for  the  cultivaliou  of  rcgetables,  melons,  and  a 
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few  patches  of  corn ;  but,  with  thaie  ezoeptiane,  it  itcorered  with  nak 
graMes  and  weeds.  The  Tuiegated  hues  of  the  green  foliage  is  ynrj 
pleasing  to  the  eye,  and  so  thick  as  to  fonn  the  deepest  shada.  Thwa 
are  only  a  few  narrow,  winding  paths  through  the  thicketa  of  woodt 
which  very  much  resemble  an  uncultiyated  inldemeia. 

These  gardens  or  orchards  entirely  owe  their  fertility  to  the  vaten 
of  the  Barrada  river  (the  Pharpar  of  Scripture,  and  ChrynrrJinaii 
^golden  stream,"  of  the  Greek  geographers),  which  are  coufeyed 
through  them  by  artificial  channels ;  the  waters  flowing  nqHdly»  aie 
often  collected  at  the  lower  end  of  the  gardens  into  fountains,  by  ttm 
aide  of  simple  alcoves.  These  streams,  after  irrigating  the  gardeo% 
are  conducted  to  the  Bahairai  tl-Metj^  "Lake  of  Meadowsi''  about 
six  miles  east  of  the  city,  fertilizing  a  large  tract  of  beautiful  neadow 
land. 

The  phiin  of  Damascus,  including  the  gardens,  is  called  QhUmk^  and 
was  included  by  Abulfeda  among  the  four  terrestrial  paradiaeSi  tbe 
other  three  being  the  Strath  of  Baww&n,  in  Persia,  the  Nahr  (river)  el- 
Aballatt,  and  the  Soghd  of  Samarkand ;  but  Damascus  was  reckoned 
the  first.*  The  produce  of  these  orchards,  which  extend  seven  mileat 
is  exported  to  distant  places,  and  they  afibrd  a  profitable  retam»  even 
in  their  wild  state.  They  are  inclosed  with  mud  or  day  walls,  the 
mud  being  formed  into  large  bricks,  by  means  of  paralld  boards,  aa 
the  construction  proceeds.  Though  the  climate  is  mild  and  hot  the 
greater  part  of  the  year,  the  vicinity  of  the  mountains  creates  aevere 
cold  in  winter,  and  the  snow  falls  sometimes  several  feet  thidL ;  the 
winter  season  is  only,  however,  of  short  duration. 

Walds  and  Antiquities. — The  walls  of  the  city  are  remaikaUe, 
and  their  foundations,  to  some  way  above  ground,  are  of  high  antiquity, 
being  constructed  of  large  bevelled  stones;  the  upper  parts  are  of 
more  recent  workmanship,  probably  Saracenic  At  the  termination 
of  the  Straight  street  there  is  a  large  ancient  gate,  called  Foriu 
del  Sole,  with  three  entrances,  two  of  which  are  closed  up.  Houses 
are  built  on  parts  of  the  walls,  as  in  St  Paul's  time,  wiUi  windows 
towards  the  country.  One  of  these,  near  the  gateway,  is  shown  aa 
that  from  which  the  apostle  was  let  down  and  escaped  firom  the  Jews, 
who  were  waiting  to  kill  him ;  but  another  place,  in  a  more  remote  situa- 
tion, is  pointed  out  as  the  most  suitable  for  such  an  undertaking ;  the 
distance  firom  the  ground  is  between  twenty-five  and  thirty  feet  A 
small  cave  is  shown  near  the  Christian  bur}'ing-ground,  where  the 
apostle  is  supposed  to  have  concealed  himself,  and  there  is  another 
spot,  not  far  firom  the  gateway  at  the  termination  of  the  Straight- 
street,  where  his  miraculous  conversion  is  asserted  to  have  taken  place. 

*  Abulfed.  Tsb.  Syr.,  p.  tOO. 
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j  About  half-an-houT  from  DamaBcna,  in  tho  villa^  of  Jobar,  there  U  a 
i*ynii)cogu«,  built  overa  oare,  in  which,  according  to  a  tradition,  the 
prophet  Elijah  concealpd  himself  during  liitpenecution:  it  is  often 
'■itcd  by  the  Jews,  though  there  ii  only  one  Jewish  family  ui  Uto 
[village.  It  is  a  rumocluible  cirounutauce  that  Damsjcua,  although  the 
mott  aneieDt  cily  in  the  world,  and  older  than  many  ruins,  has  no 
•niiqultics,  not  the  ve«tige  of  a  triumphal  arch,  a  column,  a  palace,  a 
public  bath,  or  an  amphitheatre  having  been  discovered.  It  muit 
have  posse«scd,  at  various  periods,  magnificent  temples  to  the  gods, 
and  polooM  for  its  sovereigns ;  but  so  often  bas  it  been  completely 
destroyed  in  the  lapse  of  ages,  on  account  of  its  great  vrickedness, 
lh«t  all  thew  have  disappeared. 

Lepbosy,  and  the  LsrEBs'  HosriTALS.— It  is  remarkable  that 
thti  inhabitants  of  Damascus  arc  exempt  from  leprosy,  and  that  while 
Iherc  nre  few  cases  of  the  disease  amongst  the  Jews  of  Syria,  it  . 
la  very  prevalent  among  those  of  Palestine.  The  cases  in  the  hospitals 
al  Domawns  come  chiefly  from  the  borders  of  the  Hauran,  Pnlesline, 
And  ligypt  t  there  are  two  hospitals,  the  Christian  and  tho  Moslem  | 
the  Inst  is  believed  by  Jews,  Christians,  and  Moslems,  to  bsTe  been 
founded  by  OeAad. 

Judging  trom  the  cases  which  I  eiamined  in  the  hospital,  the  disease 
of  the  present  day  corresponds  exactly  with  the  leprosy  of  Scripture.  It 
oonsisu  of  piutulea,  scabs,  and  destructive  slowly  corroding  ulcers, 
ocoompanied  with  a  deeply  morbid  condition  of  the  functions  of  nutri- 
tion, and  great  general  debility.  In  some  cases  every  feature  of  the 
faoe.  the  nose,  lips,  and  even  the  eyes,  were  almost  entirely  destroyed 
by  uleention,  or  ohlilctstcd  by  an  unheailhy  swelling;  in  others  the 
fingarv,  toes,  and  otlier  portions  of  the  extremities  had  gradually 
dropped  off,  or  become  dried  up,  and  apparently  dead.  In  moil  caaea 
the  voice  was  affected,  and  very  fevble.  Many  of  tliem  were  hclplesa 
wid  deeply  pitiable  cripples,  dragging  out  a  most  miserable  and  Unger- 
ln|t  esislcnce.  The  diseane  aflects  chiefly  scroAilout  coDKtitutions,  and 
i>  evidently  connected  with  some  Iiivetcrately  morbid  condition  of  the 
blood  t  its  progress  is  generally  rery  gradual,  slowly  eating  up  the 
body,  like  a  devouring  canker.  There  is  ample  evidence  that  it  is  not 
io  the  present  day  a  conto^om  or  infectious  disease  r  the  &eta  by 
which  this  is  citablished  are  concluEtve,  and  my  own  lostimuny  is  tullj 
condrmud  by  tluit  of  l)r.  J.  B.  Thompson,  the  able  and  le«med  physician 
cn^loyvd  for  some  yean  in  the  East,  oa  the  agent  oT  the  Syrian  Sodetj 
of  London.    la  bis  published  account  of  the  diiwiius  of  the  Eaat,  ha 


■  fnim  ill  ihe  Inniiiriet    1  maile— and  thry  extended  over  a  period  of  Mme 
Bia  yesn,  whtU  milling  in  DuiMctu— I  was  uever,  in  any  on*  initsncr,  sbli  to 
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trace  the  f  pread  of  the  disease  of  leprosy  to  contagion.  From  the  pricals  of  Ae 
different  Chrittian  denominalioiit  1  had  frequent  statements  on  the  subject,  and 
in  which  they  admitted  that  they  had,  on  all  occasions,  made  no  distinctloo 
between  a  leper  patient  and  any  other  patients ;  and,  on  occasions  when  leper 
patients  are  d)ing,  they  (the  priests)  are,  in  Tirtue  of  their  sacerdotal  duties^ 
obliged  to  be  in  close  contact  with  the  dying  lepers,  inhale  their  offensive  breatli, 
remain  in  their  apartments,  touch  and  dress  their  sores,  and  do  many  otber 
needful  duties  for  these  poor  creatures ;  and,  notwithstanding  all  this,  and  tbetr 
peculiar  exposure  to  the  influence  of  contagion — if  such  there  be — they  one  suid 
all  assert  that  they  nerer  heard  or  knew  of  a  priest  contracting  the  I'lffaaf  of 
leprosy  in  any  form :  even  tradition  does  not  speak  of  any  such  occurrence. 

"  In  the  present  day  the  bad  cases  of  leprosy  are  not  allowed  to  go  at  large, 
they  are  obliged  to  keep  within  the  precincts  of  the  asylums;  but  the  milder 
cases,  and  those  who  are  not  objects  of  disgust,  or  show  traces  of  the  disease,  arc 
allowed  to  go  at  large,  and  to  collect  alms  for  their  fellow-sufferers  in  the  bo^rf- 
tals.  The  people  hand  these  lepers  money,  bread,  &c ,  and,  so  &r,  do  not  evince 
any  fear  of  the  disease,  though  Orientals  are  naturally  very  fearful  and  timid 
about  any  sickness  where  contagion  is  apprehended :  though  the  Moslems  arc 
fatalists,  still  they  observe  a  wise  precaution  at  all  times,  and  are  not  fixrfhardy 
in  seasons  of  epidemic,  plague,  or  cholera." 

Dr.  Thompson  is  of  opinion,  that  when  persons  of  a  delicate  and 
scrofulous  constitution  are  living  in  the  same  room,  and  breathing 
habitually  the  same  air  as  leprous  patients,  they  might  acquire  the 
disease,  as,  also,  by  inoculation  of  its  matter.  It  is  hereditary  and 
runs  in  families,  though  there  are  many  instances  of  the  children  of 
leprous  parents  escaping  the  disease.  Healthy  persons  hare  often 
lived  with  lepers  in  the  married  state,  without  any  injury.  By  the 
Moslem  laws  lepers  are  pronounced  unclean,  and  must  withdraw  from 
society,  to  live  alone ;  if  married,  they  are  legally  divorced,  by  the 
fact  of  having  the  disease ;  but  it  is  a  singular  fact,  that  in  the  hospi- 
tals lepers  sometimes  intermarry,  in  order  mutually  to  aid  each  other 
when  disabled  by  their  frightful  distemper. 

It  seems  evident  that,  in  ancient  times,  leprosy  was  not  considered 
contagious ;  the  lepers  lived  in  huts,  outside  the  cities,  close  to  the 
gates  and  great  thoroughfares ;  they  were  allowed  to  beg  on  the  road- 
side ;  Xaaman  travelled  to  Jerusalem  with  a  large  retinue  of  senrants. 
It  is  obvious  that  such  freedom  of  intercourse  between  the  diseased 
and  healthy  would  not  have  been  permitted  had  leprosy  been  found 
as  contagious  as  the  small-pox  or  scarlet  fever.  Lepers  were  banished 
from  society  solely  on  account  of  the  painfiilly  disgusting  character  of 
the  disease,  which  is  highly  offensive  both  to  the  sight  and  smell.  It 
was  considered,  however,  incurable ;  for,  in  the  case  of  Naaman,  the 
King  of  Israel  rending  his  clothes,  cried,  "  Am  I  God,  to  kill  and 
make  alive,  that  this  man  doth  send  to  me  to  cure  a  man  of  his 
leprosy?"  •    It  may  not  be  generally  known  that  the  pure,  Bofl  waters 

*  2  Kings  V.  7. 
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t>t  ihe  Barrada  (aocient  Pharttur]  have  txom  time  immemorinl  been 
I  held  ill  high  Tcpule  for  their  supposed  medicinal  qiiulitiea  iu  iliseaKa  or 
I  the  ikin ;  and  pilgrima  on  their  way  to  Jerusalem,  who  are  affected  with 
I  Much  cnmplaint^  often  in  the  prcaent  times  pitch  their  tents  and  rerasin 
e  days  on  the  banks,  in  the  hope  of  being  healed  by  washing  in  the 
r.  This  circumstance  explains  the  reason  of  Naoman  so  boastfully 
refeiring  to  the  waters  of  Damascus  as  of  superiot  virtue  U>  Uioie  of 
I  the  Jordan. 

DiBiueEs  OP  SVBU  AKD  Palestine. — The  principal  diseases  of 
I  Sjnia  and  Palestine  nre  the  following: — ophthalmia,  intennittvnt, 
1  Kdlittcnt,  and  rheumatic  fevers;  typhus  fever,  nrc;  diorrhoia  and 
I  dysentery !  tubcTtulareoniplaints  and  consumption,  rare;  stonmcb  and 

■  bowel  oomplainta,  very  common  from  inattention  to  diet ;  liver  diaeaKS 
1  nther  rvret  worms,  in  adults  and  children  very  frequent;  skin  diseases 
F  eomnnon,  owing  to  the  neglect  of  cleanliness;  leprosy,  not  frequttnt; 

European  chuleia  very  prevalent;  insanity,  very  rare:  when  the 
Asiatic  cholera  appeared  at  Bamaicus,  the  morlaJily  was  frightful,  and 
■till  more  so,  in  nuny  casrs,  the  rapidity  of  the  discaJie.  It  was  remarked, 
alto,  that  its  graatesi  ravages  occurred  in  the  half  of  the  city  which  is 
.  rather  low  and  damp:  while  it  was  less  destructive  in  the  other  Iwlfj 
I  vhieb  ia  dry,  and  where  the  wealthy  Moslems  chiefly  reside. 

RelIciom — MQit4L;S— Refobmatioh  Movement. — The  morals  of 
I  kII  classes  and  sects  in  Damascus  are  extremely  corrupt — unnatural 
ex  being  very  prevalent,  especially  among  ibe  Mosleins,  sonxe 
I  melnncholy  proofs  of  which  csme  to  our  knowledj^e.  The  Jewa 
I  npproximate  to  the  Turks  in  the  laxity  of  tlieir  morals,  and  their 
I  %Dmcn,  who  are  hetrathed  when  children,  and  marry  at  an  early  age, 

■  are  said  lo  be  very  loose  in  their  conducL  Tbc  poor  Jews  complain 
E  klso  greatly  of  the  oppreasion  and  injuittce  which  they  suffer  froiD 

the  wealthy  members  of  their  community.  The  annual  sum  which 
the  Sullan  requires  them  to  pay  as  a  Iak  to  the  Stal«,  is  rated 
and  collected  hy  themselves,  according  to  the  means  of  each  indivi- 
,  dual,  and  the  grievance  Is  slated  to  be  iliat  several  of  their  wealthiest 
L  bankon  and  merchants  have  managed,  by  gelling  ihemsolves  placed 
Brndnthe  protection  of  some  foreign  Consul,  to  be  legally  exempted 
Ifrom  all  such  taxation;  they  have  in  this  ninnner  unjustly  and 
B disgracefully  cast  the  whole  burthen  upon  their  poorer  brethren; 
I  the  truth  of  this  was  confirmed  to  us  by  good  nuthorily.  'I'he  native 
llewa  of  the  city  are  extremely  liigolt-d  and  finalic,  and  will  scarcely 
llMOgmse  the  European  Jows,  who  are  more  enlightened  and  tiheral, 
I  KB  ttelungiiig  lo  their  body .      Most  of  the  Jews  of  the  city  perform  a 

■  bilgritnage,  at  least  once  in  their  life,  to  the  fogr  holy  cities  of 
BPakitine. 
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lb  :^C3CHra  M  ^VBW  «  vsk-Gkaii.  iitoiiiiir««.  Miof  pRJadieed  againit  the 

B^Sim:  7«  Otf  3kMiMvu»  AiAL  idHi-iLdifii  'arTjgi  in  ku  own  Cknrch. 

bU»  'AMpci.^jaa  W'  inc  iukim.  75  rcMuac  «■  Arabic  traniladon  of 

-*  XkAbi  M  ?rvt?aM«:K .  *  Uitf  ini  ook  »  a  safe  caidol  iaTwtigatiop 

,k'  aM  tf*-M«iM«>  «  :a%f  viSMadci^  cc  xjjt  B£tk<w  vhicb  imilied  in 

W  v>»ipft««r  jiarutNcm^  cvavacCMa  gc  iai  aradu    When  tbe  power  of 

s^  IXvjM  Wcri  ttil)iM%(UMa&Y  zvacoKii  cut  hmtU  ^Aer  a  aerexe 

JkwNvcac  ciLttBu:y«  2*  iK^  oie  cc<ila  so  ItfOfcer  conaciciitioiialy  remain  a 

■MtttO^  ^ff'  ^  tt;sKn^*.£rL  Oi*.uvft  v^^  Koman  CatlioUc  aeetion  of 

ib^  v.^«^  v.^.jjx^K  bu:  uu;  2w  w»  booad  to  make  an  open  profea- 

sioii  ^'  k^  w«  aauxh.    He  acvvniis^  '«aai  jfr  puUidy  addreaied  a 

w^wr  >^  :btie  F^cnaivft,  «catiof  kis  x«a«»s  for  acceding  from  bia 

\1k)uvk.     fW  l^uiitvk  attifvpttd  a  public  reply,  bat  tbe  Doctor,  in  a 

wvxvkI  IvCMT.  c«<«r\>  i.vo«  vttd  kirn  of  kaving  committed  great  nuatakea 

thtx^i^ck  ki»  iaaivdvvt  kaovitfd^e  cf  tbe  Scriptures  and  of  hiatory ;  and 

IKm  vkM  ^lou^  witk  *>  muck  point  and  wit,  tkat  the  Patriarch  ia 

Kckn\'«l«\l^^t  b>   all  ivutics  to  kave  been  complete^  dtfeaUd,  and 
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e  only  answer  he  Tentured  to  mnke  was  a  public  excominunicBtion 
the  Doctor.    This  event  hu  crcateil  ^reat  exciicmeDt  in  DBinucus 
■nd  throughout  all  Syria,  and  the  cormpundeoce  publiahed  by  the 
Amaicati  ptem  at  Beyrout  is  read  with  andily.    A  member  oT  the 
Greek  ortliodox  Church,  a  young  tnan  of  good  family  at  Beyroul,  boa 
bIm  published  a  letter,  in  which  he  aaserts  that  the  Doctor's  srgn- 
menta  apply  equally  to   the  errors  of  the  Greek  orthodox  Church. 
Serenil  of  the  inhabitants  of  Damascus,  following  the  Doctor's 
m  axiunpio,  have  seceded  from  their  churches,  and  united  themselvea 
«  reformed  congregation,  under  the  direction  of  the  ProteiUint  mi»- 
TheSundayonwhichweatlended  their  public  service,  there 
[^Were  about  twenty-five  natives  present,  all  men ;  one  of  the  American 
niaHonaiict  read  the  Scriptures,  prayed,  and  preached  in  Arabic;  the 
heorcTD  aeemed  much  in  earnest.    The  Sunday  previous  about  fifty 
nativea  hod  attended,  some  probably  from  curiosity,  and  others  yet  only 
half  decided.     We  had  several  plessing  inlerviews  with  Dr.  Meshakab, 
vho  i«,  undoubiedly,  an  able  man,  and  his  sincerity  is  proved  by  his 
cheerfully  submilling  for  conscience'  sake  to  (he  loss  of  the  grealeet 
part  of  his  medlcnl  practice.    He  is  now  preparing  a  Trork  on  the 
Papacy,  and  the  miMionariee  say  be  has  «  remarkable  knowledge  of 
the  Scripturet. 
Tlie  priests  have  taken  great  alarm,  and  ore  adopting  the  most 
I  stringent  measures  to  stop  this  movement.     A   letter   was   received 
h)m  the  Patriarch  and  Bishops  while  we  were  at  Damascus,  ordering 
IP  priest*  cnreftilly  to  scorch  every  house  belonging  to  membersof  their 
f  ■  Churches,  and  requlro  the  people  to  give  up  the  Bibles,  Testaiaenia, 
Knd  any  other  books  they  had  received  from  Protestants.     This  order 
was  obeyed,  and  many  books  wore  taken  awsy  and  destroyed — some 
I  of  the  peojile  saved  them  by  sending  tliem  to  tlie  houses  of  the  mis- 

^H  alonaries.  Since,  however,  the  firman  of  the  Sultan,  granting  to  all 
^H^'  Christians  the  protection  of  the  law  against  persecution  for  their 
^B  ftligious  opinions,  the  priests  are  stripped  of  llieir  foimer  tyrannii^ol 
^^r  Bud  vindictive  power,  and  can  no  longer  have  the  people  forced  fhini 
^^■'Ihair  homes  by  Turkish  soldiers,  and  driven  to  church  at  the  point 
^^K  bT  the  bayonet.  Their  chief  resouroe  now  will  be  cunning  and 
^^blsehood. 

^^H  Iiuoktng  at  the  origin  and  character  of  the  reformation  movement 
^^Bm  THmascus,  and  Considering  it  In  combination  with  many  similar 
^^Bieligions  movements  in  varions  parts  of  Patntine  and  Syria,  which 
^^^IneJode  ev*ry  clans  of  society,  there  is  good  reason  to  believe  that  all 
the  eftirts  of  the  priathood  will  be  insufficient  to  represa  tbehr 
pTogiesa,  and  thai  the  people  will,  at  no  very  remote  period,  generally 
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cast  oft  the  priestly  bondage  by  which  they  have  so  long  been  ddodeft 
and  enslaved. 

Damascus  is,  next  to  Jerusalem,  the  strongest  hold  of  the  Latin  and 
Greek  communions  in   Syria;  they  have  in  this  important  city  a 
considerable  number  of  monasteries  and  churches,  with  a  large  body 
of  monks  and  priests.    There  are  three  Latin  monasteries,  belongings 
to  the  Franciscans,  Capuchins,  and  Lazarists ;  the  buildings  are  goody 
and  have  libraries  attached  to  them,  containing  good  collections  oC 
books  in  the  Oriental  and  other  languages ;  there  are  also  large  day- 
schools  under  the  direction  of  the    priesthood.     Father  Tomaso, 
whom  the  Jews  some  years  since  were  accused  of  murdering,  belonged 
to  the  Capuchin  monastery.    There  are,  besides,  a  number  of  detached 
churches,   one  of  which,  the  new  Greek  cathedral    now  building« 
is    dedicated  to  tlie  Emperor   Nicholas.     The  great   moaque 
formerly  the  cathedral,  and  dedicated  to  John  the  Baptist.    It 
originally  a  heathen  temple,  erected  by  the  Romans,  and  there  are 
some  remains  of  fine  Roman  architecture  to  be  seen  in  the  walls  from 
the  roof  of  a  neighbouring  house. 

When  it  is  considered  that  Damascus  is  resorted  to  by  the 
Bedouin  population  of  the  great  S>Tian  desert  as  their  head-quarters, 
and  the  chief  emporium  from  whence  they  supply  many  of  their 
greatest  wants,  such  as  clothing,  arms,  ammunition,  &c. ;  that  it  is, 
moreover,  one  of  the  stations  where  the  caravans  assemble  for  the  con- 
veyance of  merchandise  and  safe-conduct  of  pilgrims  to  Medina, 
Mecca,  and  Bagdad,  the  importance  of  this  ancient  city  in  a  missionary 
aspect  cannot  be  overrated.  No  efforts,  therefore,  should  be  spared  to 
establish  there  large,  efficient,  and  well-supported  missions.  It  has 
been  truly  observed  by  that  zealous  and  able  missionary  in  the  East* 
Dr.  Wilson : — 

**  The  sword  of  Muhammad  was  not  permitted  to  be  drawn  against 
the  Christianity  of  the  East  till  it  had  become  degenerate;  and 
when  the  Christianity  of  that  quarter  of  the  world  ceases  to  be  dege- 
nerate, the  sword  of  Muhammad,  though  it  may  make  great  havoc 
for  a  season,  will  undoubtedly  soon  be  sheathed,  never  more  to  be 
taken  from  the  scabbard.  The  eyes  of  the  whole  Moslem  world  are 
towards  Damascus,  and  what  is  transacted  there  is  noted  in  many 
lands."  • 

Schools  and  Missions. — ^The  state  of  education  and  the  wants  of 
the  people  in  this  respect  being  one  of  the  chief  objects  of  our  mission, 
we  carefully  inquired  into  the  condition  of  the  schools.  Every 
Mussulman  boy  is  taught  to  read,  in  order  that  he  may  learn  the 
Koran,  and  there  are  schools  attached  to  almost  every  mosque;  but 

*  "  Lands  of  the  Bible,"  toI.  ii.,  p.  366. 
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writing  U  verjr  seldam  Uught,  or,  in  fact,  007  other  br&nch  of  kaoW' 

^^L  Ai  tUreailj'  tluUcI,  in  ihe  account  of  tlie  haremt,  Ihe  voinen  of  all 
^^BmcU  thrnughout  the  Ensi  ue  nbuDy  uneducated,  and  grouly  ignorant, 
^^HnoreoTer,  of  the  simplest  houtehold  and  domestic  dutica.  We  vera 
^^Hmuted  by  ladies  vho  have  long  labuured  in  several  parts  of  the  East 
^^^■fet  ihn  improvement  of  the  female  populBtioii.  thnt  girls  are  brought 
^^B«p  by  theii  mothers  in  ideas  of  vanity,  and  in  haliita  of  moral 
^^H  laxity  scarcely  credible  to  Europeans.  This  extreme  Etate  of  female 
''  degradation  proves  the  vast  importance  of  great  exertions  being 

made  for  the  education  of  iha  female  portion  of  the  population,  a« 
I  irtiU   ai  for  that  of  the  male;  fbr,  as  was  oboorved   to    us   by  some 

■  intelligent  natives,  however  sound  may  be  the  principles  and  Cilen- 
3  the  knowledge  of  the  men  trained  in   good  Scriptural   sehoola, 
ir  children  will  be  corruptecl,  their  doraeitic  nffikirs  badly  managed, 
ind   their  hopes    of  a  progressive  improri'ment  defeated,  if  their 
n  ignorant  and  immoral.     The  progress  of  Christian  civi- 
■Elatiou   in  these  countries  must,  therefore,  be  incsJculahly  impeded 
neglect  of  female  education.     Few  measures  could  be  mote 
IB  to  the  regeneration  of  the  population  of  Syria  and  Palestine 
■iban  tlic  establishment  of  large,  well-conducted  Scriptural  sehoola  for 
Batite  fumales   at   Bejrout,    Damafcus,    Jerusalem,   Nablous,  and 
'  Naxnreth.     The  Itoman  Catholics  have  already  large  femaie  schools, 
conducted  by  Sisters  of  Charity,  In  several  of  these  places. 

The    schoot*   of  the  Christian    population   of  Damascus  are  very 

nail,  and  the  education  given  in  them  is  superllcial  and  incfScienti 

|_Ae  children  learn  to  read  Arabic  and  modem  Greek,  but  not  gram- 

latically ;  and  the  boys  ore  taught  a  Utile  writing.  Tliey  have  not  the 

nitiru  Bible,  but  merely  copies  of  the  Psalms,  interspersed  with  absurd 

?Qds  of  saints.     A  few  only  of  the  girls  learn  lo  read,  but  never  to 

1  remembirr  visiting  a  girls'  school  in  the  great  monastery  at 

m.  which  afforded  a  good  specimen  of  their  notions  of  female 

1 : — there  were  about  twenty  young  girls,  very  dirty  in  their 

IS  and  ptirsons,  taught  by  a  young  woman  of  similar  appearance, 

■t  great  noise  and  disorder.     Having  been  asked  if  I  wished  to 

D  sing,  two  of  tlio  girls,  leaving  thtir  scalJi,  went  and  knelt 

bafors  a  picture  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  at  the  end  of  the  room,  and  all 

E   olhan   having   likewise  knelt  facing   the   picture,  Ilicy  cbanteil 

1  most   discordant   tones   a   canticle   to    the   Virgin.      There   were 

Kaearcely  any  bucks  in  the  school,  and  the  mistreii  waa  evidently  very 

tgnoraot 

The  Greek  priests  at  Bamoscus  are  Um  less  excusable  fbr  the  bad 

condition  of  their  scliooU.  as  tiiey  receive  annually  from  the  Rmperur 

R  X 
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of  niussia,  in  his  assumed  character  of  protector  of  all  the  ChurcheB 
belonging  to  the  Greek  communion  in  the  East,  the  sum  of  40,000 
piustrcH  (400/.)  expressly  granted  for  the  maintenance  of  their  schools 
in  the  city ;  but  we  heard  from  good  authority  that  out  of  this  fund 
from  twelve  to  fifteen  thousand  piastres  only  were  applied  to  the 
support  of  schools,  tlie  remainder  being  appropriated  by  the  higher 
clergy  to  their  own  purposes.  The  same  is  said  to  be  the  practice  in 
every  other  part  of  the  East,  and  this  had  at  timet  called  forth  the 
complaints  of  the  ])eople. 

The  Jews  have  very  large  schools,  in  which  about  five  hundred 
children  are  received  from  the  age  of  two  years  and  upwards,  and 
divided  into  classes  according  to  their  ages;  the  schools  were  very 
filthy,  and  the  children  dirty  and  disorderly  when  we  visited  them; 
tliey  contained  none  but  males,  the  women  being  left  without  educft- 
tion.  Every  male  learns  to  read  and  write,  and  is  instmcted  in  the 
Talmudic  authors.  There  is  only  one  book  for  a  whole  class,  in  which 
eadi  scholar  reads  in  his  turn ;  corporal  punishment  is  used  to  ptesmte 
order,  though  apparently  with  ver}*  little  success. 

Tlie  only  well-organized  school  is  that  of  the  American  miation. 
This  mission  consists  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Bamett  and  Br.  Paulding,  both 
Presbyterians;  the  Doctor  practises  as  a  physician  gratuitously. 
Tlicrc  is  also  an  agent  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  of  ihe  north  of 
Ireland,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Kobson,*  who  labours  in  conjunction  with  the 
Americans.  They  were  all  sent  at  first  to  minister  ezclntiveiy  to 
the  Jews,  but  meeting  with  little  success,  in  consequence  of  their 
deep-rooted  bigotr)',  tliey  arc  now  directing  their  attention  also  to 
the  Christians.  Tliey  are  sound  and  devoted  men,  and  likely  in  time 
to  be  instruments  of  much  good  to  the  people  of  this  dark  place. 
The  average  attendance  when  we  visited  the  school  was  fifty  boys, 
consisting  of  Jews,  Christians,  and  a  few  Moslems. 

A  body  of  French  Lazarists  (concealed  Jesuits),  consisting  qf  a 
Superior  and  two  assistants,  have  also  conducted  a  boys  and  giris^ 
school  for  some  years.  The  boys'  school  appeared  well  managed,  but 
the  Superior  told  us  he  was  obliged  strictly  to  limit  the  education  to 
secular  instruction,  for  if  he  introduced  religion  the  children  of  the 
Greek  Churches  would  be  instantly  taken  away,  so  great  was  the 
jealousy  of  their  priests.  One  pupil  in  the  girls'  school  was  threatened 
with  excommunication  by  the  Patriarch,  unless  she  left  the  aehooly 
because  she  was  obser\'ed  to  make  the  sign  of  the  cnas  with  OM 
finger,  like  the  Roman  Catholics,  instead  of  using  three  fingers. 


*  This  devoted  missionary  hat  left  in  bad  health,  and  has  b«en  succeeded  by 
the  Rev.  Mr.  Porter.  ... 
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•cconiing  to  the  [irnclice  of  the  Orecka.  The  girls'  srhool  c 
hi-twcon  «e*ent)-  nnd  eighty  children,  nnd  ii  superintended  by  a  native 
niitKSii  the;-  nrc  tnuKlit  to  sew  ind  to  read,  but  the  pnrenta  object 
to  Iht'ir  leanung  lo  write,  as  it  might  affurd  thn  means  of  engnging  in 
clande«tin<i  correspondence.  The  school  is  conaidercd,  thtirefore,  by 
the  SQ|ierinr  to  be  comj>aratively  of  little  use ;  It  whs  rather  curious  la 
hear  a  Papist  compluiniiig  of  the  ignorance  and  bigotry  of  the  prieits 
nod  people  of  the  Greek  Church,  ajid  of  the  low  BtAte  of  their 
I  morals;  he  was  obliged,  he  said,  to  refuse  receiving  Jewlah  boys, 
I  WaunK  they  stole  the  clothes  of  the  other  children. 

Ancient  Htstoby. — It  is  affirmed  by  the  Damascenes  that  their  city 
I  u  tbo  Most  ancient  of  [he  earth  i  that  it  was  founded  by  Shem,  the  son 
I  of  Noah,  upon  the  spot  where  Cain  killed  Abel,  and  that  the  won- 
I  dcrful  fertility  of  the  soil  is  nttribtt tabic  lo  its  having  been  moistened 
I  *it!i  llic  righteous  biood  uf  (he  first  man  who  died.  "VVheu  .Virobara 
I  nigruted  ft-om  Ur  of  the  Chaldeca  into  Palestine,  Damascus  was  ■ 
I  plac«  of  some  importance,  hr  it  is  slated  that  Elieier,  the  steward  of 
I  Bis  house,  came  from  that  city.*  The  Arabic  name  of  Syria  ii  Sham, 
1  which  is  often  applied  also  lo  Damascus  as  the  capital  of  the  pronnce, 
I  with  the  additional  epithet  el-Skam  Shrrerf,  "  the  noble  and  beau- 
I  tiful."  tt  was  taken  and  made  tributary  by  David,  but  it  tubneifaently 
I  ivcuiercd  its  independence,  and  often  waged  wnr  against  the  Israel- 
Il(<*.  Tiglath-pileser,  the  AssjTiiin  king,  carried  away  the  inliubiianta 
of  DMnaacusintocaptivity,  after  reducing  their  city  lo  ruins. t  Having 
bpen  rebuilt,  it  powEd  in  succession  under  the  sway  of  the  Dab)  Ionian, 
I,  Grecian,  Roman,  and  Byiantine  Empires,  and  always  held 
I  the  flnt  rank  among  the  citivsi  of  the  East.  During  the  Roman  rule 
I  it  was  diatinguished  na  the  memorable  scene  of  the  conTersifln  of  St. 
I  Paul.  I  It  was  ofterwarU  captured  by  the  successor  of  Maliomel.  who 
1  luiviug  subdued  all  Syria,  made  Damascus  the  capital  of  the  Saracenic 
I  Etnpirc,  which  distinction  it  retained  until,  in  the  eighth  century,  the 
I  Khalifat  was  transferred  lo  Qogdad,  This  ancient  city  next  M\  under 
I  ths  yoke  of  the  Turks,  having  been  taken  in  the  twelfth  century  hy 
l^liDUr  the  Taitur.j  The  £g}-ptiana  obtained  possession  of  it  together 
Ilrith  the  test  of  Syria,  in  1836.  but  it  was  anon  restored  to  the  Turks, 
I  thrmigh  the  intmvvntiou  of  the  European  powers,  Damaoous  may  be 
■  MnaidcrMl  to  bare  enisted,  therefore,  aa  a  ])opulous  city  for  abavc 
I  three  tbouund  ycani,  with  the  exception  only  of  the  short  [leriods  of 
I  ]ta  coraplelv  destruction  by  Tiglath-pilcaer,  and  other  conqueron ;  the 
nt  fertility  and  beauty  of  its  soil  having  led,  on  such  oceniions,  to 
f  tlw  En>in«diale  erection  of  a  new  city  on  the  ruins  of  the  former. 

)nusl<  a*.  3:  t  t»iah  itll.  I.  [  Acu  it. 
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THE  HAURAN   AND  OTHER  COUNTRIES  EAST  OF  THE  JORDAN. 

East  of  the  Lebanon  and  Jordan  lies  an  eztensiTe  range  of 
country,  including  lofty  mountainous  regions  and  large  fertile  plains, 
stretching  to  the  borders  of  the  Great  Desert  In  ancient  tunes 
a  great  portion  of  this  country  was  populous  and  weU  cultiTated; 
but  it  has  long  since  been  reduced,  under  the  curse  of  God, 
to  a  comparatively  desolate  and  uncultivated  condition.  It  is  now 
chiefly  inhabited  by  nomad  tribes  of  Arabs,  and  yery  little  of  the 
land  is  under  tillage,  the  principal  source  of  produce  being  its  exten- 
sive pasturage,  which  is  used  for  the  purpose  of  rearing  the  laige 
herds  of  camels  required  for  journeying  over  the  sandy  deserts.  These 
regions  were  formerly  the  scats  of  the  small  kingdoms  of  the  Amalek- 
ites,  Midianites,  Ammonites,  and  Moabites,  who  were  subjugated  by 
the  Israelites.  They  afterwards  were  included  as  provinces  of  the 
Ass)Tian,  Roman,  and  Byzantine  Empires,  and  they  acquired  under 
the  Romans  a  high  degree  of  prosperity,  as  is  attested  by  the  splendid 
ruins  still  existing  on  the  sites  of  some  of  the  former  cities,  besides 
the  remains  of  roads,  bridges,  canals,  and  other  useful  works  scattered 
over  the  country.  But  since  the  conquest  of  the  Mohammedans, 
which  seems  to  have  evcrjwhcrc  carried  with  it  a  blasting  influence, 
they  have  fallen  into  their  present  state  of  ruin  and  barbarism. 

The  fertility  of  the  soil  in  these  regions,  and  the  genial  nature  of 
the  climate,  remain  unchanged.  In  order,  therefore,  to  restore  their 
former  prosperity,  of  which  they  were  deprived  on  account  only  of 
the  idolatr}'  and  great  wickedness  of  the  people,  nothing  is  required 
but  to  bring  the  present  ignorant  and  lawless  inhabitants  into  habits 
of  peace,  order,  and  industry'  by  the  introduction  among  them  of  the 
light  of  a  pure  and  life-giving  Christianity,  as  the  only  foundation  that 
can  secure  a  durable  state  of  civilization.  There  is  encouragement  to 
labour  for  such  a  result  in  the  promise  that  a  time  is  reserved  in  the 
secret  counsels  of  the  Almighty  for  its  fulfilment : — 

"  I  will  bring  again  the  captivity  of  Moab,  in  the  latter  days,  saith  the  Lord.*' 
**  I  will  bring  a^ain  the  captivity  of  the  children  of  Ammon,  saith  the  Lord.'* 
"  The  remnant  of  my  people  shall  possess  them.  They  shall  build  the  old 
wastes,  they  shall  raise  up  the  former  desolations,  and  they  shall  repair  the 
waste  cities,  the  desolations  of  many  generations."* 

The  following  is  a  brief  statistical  account  of  these  regions,  accord- 
ing to  their  ancient  geographical  divisions : — 

"  Collectively  speaking,  they  formed  the  country  which  was  first  conquered  by 
the  Israelites  before  the  subjugation  of  the  Land  of  Canaan,  and  was  allotted  to 


*  Jer.  xlviii.  17  :  Zfph.  ii.  9;  Isai.  Izi.  4,  Iviii.  12;  Esek.  xxzvi.  S3,  36. 
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Ih«  uibe  of  Reuben.  Oiul.  mn<l  the  half-IrUie  of  M«nH«eh.  In  the  (ime  Of  ihe 
Bomuic  Bfily  (he  whule  wh  Boniptiaed  unilv  (ke  diiirlcl  called  Perm,  mlilcli 
<•«  iUrir  di<i<led  into  Ihe  rii  cuilvna  of  Abilrne,  Tnclioniiit,  hum.  Giulon- 
kli.  Biuna*,  (nd  Peiu,  ilriclljr  <o  called  i  lu  which  loaic  geL>){rBph(tt  l»ve 
.  added  DcoipuliL  Abilrne  hu  ihe  ni<i>t  nariherii  of  ihe>r  prmriiicm,  being 
^  «ituilcd  belween  ihe  maunUini  of  Libiiiui  and  Anii-Lilianui,  and  deiiilng  ill 
1*  fton  Ihe  dtj  Abila  «  Abela. 

Tracbanitii  w>*  bounded  by  ilie  Denerl  on  the  eail,  Batanan  on  ihe  weat, 

■■Ituraa  on  Ihe  loath,  and  Ihe  eouiilry  cf  DinUKui  on  the  noiih,  and  included 

M  rocky  di>l/ict  now  called  El  Lei^a.     lluriea.  on  Ibe  eaat  of  Balnnva,  and  la 

fett*  walh  of  Tiafhanllia,  derived  ii*  n»aie  (roni  letui,  the  ion  of  lilimael,  and 

called  Autaniti*,  from  Ihe  cily  of  Autan,  which  laller  ippelUlioo  it 

1,  under  that  of  Haoutaii.    Oaulonitii  wai  a  tract  on  the  eul  aide  of 

^Ae  lake  of  Qenncurelh  and  ihe  river  lordati,  ohich  derited  ita  name  frDin 

Oaulan,  the  city  of  Og,   King  of  Buhan.     Balanca,  [he  ancient  kingdom  of 

Baihan,  <>•»  aiiuated  lo  ihe  nurih.cul  of  Gauloniiia.  and  *Ba  celebrated  fur  Iti 

eicelleni  breed  of  talile.  ill  rich  patliuea,  and  for  in  atately  oalu.     A  part  of  it 

'  called  El  Belka.     Perea,  in  lia  alriclesi  len.e.  included  the  •oulhern  part 

LoTihe  counliy  beyond  Jordan  and  Samaria." — Robinaon'a  "  Palcitint  and  Syria," 

K<Lii.,pp.  131,123. 

To  the  foregoing  may  bo  added,  the  two  districts  of  Efiphauia  and 
JTniMaa,  north  of  Damascus.  Not  a  loirn  is  to  be  found  in  thin 
«XUn«ivo  mage  of  beautiful  and  fertile  countiy,  the  ooly  habitnliotiB, 
iKsidea  the  cncainpinenta  of  the  nomad  Bedouins,  being  a  feir  small 
mtMirBbte  Tillages.  This  shoit  notice  vill  be  coucluded  by  an  enume- 
ntian  of  the  tiles  of  some  of  the  ancient  cities  nrliich  have  beeu 
viiited  by  Volney — Burekhardt— Seelicn — Irhy  and  Mangles — Uobin> 
■on — Buckingham — Lord  Lind«ny,  and  otiicr  travellers. 

JIamah  in  Epiphanta  is  the  Hamath  mentioned  in  Bcriplurc  a»  the 
^northern  boundary  of  the  country  allotted  to  the  Inelve  tribe*;  it 
I  on  the  banks  of  the  Orontes,  in  a  bighly  fertile  territoiTy. 
"BBd&iiorft  {Sadad),  Scriptural  cities,  now  Tillages.  Sadad 
isthe  largest  number  of  Syrians  of  any  place  in  Sj-ria.  Four 
rney  east  of  Damascus  are  the  celebrated  ruins  of  Palmyra, 
"  Tadmor  in  the  wildemeu ; "  |  not  far  from  ed-Ihir  on 
n  Bophratea,  ts  Sahaboh,  the  "  RthcAolh  by  the  river,"  of  Scrip- 
e.i 

fha  "tUuran"  of  Scripture  ||  waa  the  AuranitU  of  the  Bomans, 
■  the  eastern  boundary  of  Ibe  Israelite*.  One  port  is  Aal,  and 
~y  fisltile,  the  othur  stony  and  mounlninousi  its  prosperity  wa* 
I,  especially  wider  the  lUiraans.  aa  ia  shown  by  the  niins  of 
Tillages  1  ita  prcwnt  capital  ia  E*hmfhm.  Tiie  priueipal 
tea  are  Edrei  (Edhra).  a  city  of  Og,  King  of  Baaluui.  % 
ngi  aiiii.  33.  t  Ciefc.  lUti,  IS.  J  1  Chron.  till.  1 
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with  extenslTe  mini ;  Atktaroth ;  *  Bottra  (Buumh),  the  eapital  of 
Arabia  ProTincia,  supposed  by  some  to  be  the  Bcermh  of  Edom,  and 
having  considerable  ruins ;  Kenathff  subsequently  the  Canaika  of  the 
Decapolis,  with  also  extensiye  ruins ;  Shaka,  probably  the  Saeecta  of 
Ptolemy. } 

To  the  south  of  the  Hauran  are  the  beautiful  and  ridi  pastoiml  dis- 
tricts of  Bathan  (which  means  fat),  including  the  ancient  kingdom  9i 
Bashan,  or  Batancea ;  part  also  of  the  Gaulomtit  (Janlan),  and  the 
rich  district,  called  in  Arabic,  Ajluny  as  far  as  the  country  of  Gilead, 
once  inhabited  by  the  Amorites,  the  descendants  of  Canaan.  The 
ancient  sites  found  in  these  districts  are : — the  ruins  of  Abila,  a 
town  of  Decapolis;  Gadara  (Ummkeis),  capital  of  the  Gadarenet» 
and  another  town  of  Decapolis;  Gcrasa  (Djerash),  also  a  city  of 
Decapolis,  the  ruins  of  which  are  considered  equal  in  beauty  to  tboae 
of  Palmyra;  Argob  (Rajeb);  Arbeh  (Irbid);  Kafr-Bil,  which  is  con- 
jectured to  be  the  ancient  Pella  ;  Mahandh  (ancient  Mahanaim) ;  and 
Amatdh  (ancient  Amathus).  § 

These  districts  arc  bounded  to  the  south  bv  the  river  Zerka,  the 
Jahboek  of  Scripture.  Further  south  lies  the  country  anciently 
belonging  to  the  kingdoms  of  the  Ammonites  and  Moabites  (both 
descendants  of  Lot),  and  which  were  allotted  to  Gad  and  Reuben. 
These  kingdoms  were  divided  by  the  River  Amonj  now  called  Modjeb. 
The  country  of  the  Ammonites  included  Mount  Gilead,  and  heart  now 
the  name  of  el-Belka ;  it  was  formerly  very  highly  cultivated,  its  fertility 
is  undiminished,  and  tracks  remain  of  a  good  Roman  road.  The  sites 
of  many  of  its  ancient  towns  can  still  be  pointed  out,  of  which  the  follow- 
ing are  the  principal,  though  some  doubt  is  attached  to  the  accuracy  of 
a  kw  i—Bamoth' Gilead  (Es-Salt),  Elealeh  (El-Al),  HeMon  (Heeh- 
ban),  Baal'Meon  (Main),  Metleha  (Madcba),  Dihofi  (Dhiban),  Araer 
(Arair),  Kiriathaim  f  (Kareiyat),  Mach<erm  f  (M*Kaur),  Beth-Boolah 
(Ain-IIajIa),  Beth-Nimrah  (Nimrin),  Jaazer  (Sar),  and  the  last,  and 
most  remarkable,  is  Rahhath  Ammoti  (Philadelphia),  the  ancient 
capital  of  the  Ammonites,  which  was  greatly  embellished  by  the 
Romans  and  Greeks,  and  whose  beautiful  ruins  still  attest  its  former 
splendour. 

The  present  desolate  state  of  Ammon  is  noticed  by  Lord  Lindsay  as 
a  wonderful  instance  of  the  fulfilment  of  prophecy : — 

"  The  dreariness  of  its  [Ammon]  aspect,"  says  the  noble  writer,  •*  is  quite 
indescribable,  it  looks  like  the  abode  of  death ;  the  valley  stinks  with   dead 


*  Joshua  xiii.  31.  f  Numbers  xxxii.  42. 

X  Robinson's  "  Biblical  Researches,"  Appendix,  vol  iii.,  p.  157. 
§  Ibid.,  pp.  165,  166. 
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!  orwbich  w«  rolling  In  the  >tre*ni 
ilutely  fi 


id  ihougli  ire  uw  none  unong 
n  every  dlrMiionwilh  llim  dung.  Thsl 
iceplic  how  run»  the  prophecy—'  1  will 
CDiirhing  plire  for  Suvkt,'  &c.  Aiumon 
luuini,  wlio  water  tlieir  flocki  ml  In  llllle 
b;  ihouiaiids,  ind  cmueLi  liy  bundredi 


mutning'a  ride  uddM  hane  condnced 
make  lUbbah  ■  lUble  fot  eameli,  and 
li  DOW  quite  dcHtted,  eicepi  by  the  Bi 
riiei.  .  .  We  met  ifaeep  and  gusi 
coning  down  U>  drink,  all  in  beautiful 

To  the  south  of  the  Amon,  in  the  country  of  the  Moubilei,  ate 
found  conBiderablt  mini  ot  Rabbah  Moab  (Rahbah)  and  of  Kir-Moah 
(Kcrnk),  and  also  of  a  village  which  hat  been  iileatiHed  an  llie  aite  of 
the  ancient  Zoar.  The  east  portion  of  this  country  bordering  on  the 
Jlcod  Sea,  li  occupied  by  the  high  range  of  the  Mountains  of  Moob, 
or  Aharim.  Jcbel  Altarut,  one  of  Ibe  ridgci  of  this  range,  lias  gen»- 
ratty  been  considered  as  the  Mount  Nebo,  on  the  highimt  jioint  of 
which,  PUgah,  Itfoses  died,  after  obtaining  a  sight  of  the  pruniued 
laud;  thii  has,  however,  been  disputed,  in  cunsequeuoe  of  Atturua 
ntanding  considerably  below  Jericho,  instead  of  being  "  over  against" 
.     .     .   opposite  that  city,  as  slated  in  Scripture. 

Sail  it  at  present  the  only  towu  in  the  Belk&,  the  n»t  of  the 
population  consisting  of  Arab  shepherd*  living  in  tents.  The  people 
of  Salt  {many  of  whom  are  Christians)  are  mostly  indvpeodent 
of  the  Turkish  Government,  nnd  eullivate  the  ground  for  a  consider- 
able distance  round  their  dwelling*.  It  would  be  a  good  station  for  a 
native  missionary,  and  the  pciplo  have  shown  a  great  desire  for  the 
ettahlishment  of  schools ;  but  the  nttempl*  made  fur  this  object  by  the 
Sishop  of  Jerusalem  have  hitherto  been  di-featcd  by  tho  priests.  Tit« 
rich  pasturage  of  Gllead  and  Uashan  wai  allotted  to  (he  tribes  of 
Gad.  Iteuben,  and  the  half-ttibe  of  Manoswh,  who  being  accustnmed 
to  D  pMloral  life,  solicited  Mooes  to  be  allowi^d  tint  to  enter  the  {vo- 
mited bind,  but  to  remain  on  tile  east  of  Jordan.  By  making  such  a 
choice  they  committed  the  sin  of  Esouin  selling  his  birtbrigiit  for  a  p1at« 
of  »d  pottage,  and  severely  was  ibeir  contempt  of  Ood'a  covenanted 
pKmise  punished ;  for  tliey  were  kept  in  continual  trouble  by  the 
iavaaions  of  Ibe  Arab  hordes  from  iJie  East,  and  of  the  Syrians  from 
the  West  I  and  tliey  were  th«  fint  of  llie  brfbca  sent  into  sklIc  by  the 
Auyrian  king,  Tiglath-PDcMr.  f 

•  Lord  Linduy'a  "  Trarela,"  Tol.  \\..  pp.  7S,  IIT.  t  I  Chron.  v.  SB. 


OluLoOTCtL  NovL.— EitleriheJuTdsn.  titai&uM.  on  thewsyle  DamSKUf, 
■  eonsldmble  eiieiil  of  the  countcf  la  of  ■  TDtcaiiii-  nature,  the  tocha  bring 
gvneially  blark  and  poruui,  and  there  are  (tacn  at  >  rraler.  Tbe  nhole 
dlnrin,  Indeed,  eail  of  Jordan  l>  taleaiMiui,  tilth  a  frequvnl  admiilure  of 
fcaull  1  and  nni  the  Dead  Sea  are  slao  Ibnnd  granite,  porphyry,  breccia,  and 


ina 
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Journey  acroM  the  Anti-Lebanon  to  Baalbec  and  Bejrout — ^Zflbedani — 
Baalbec — Description  of  the  temples — Yallej  of  Coele-Sjria,  the  Leontes 
— Paseago  orer  the  Lebanon — Scenery  of  the  Lebanon — Tlie  ^omoo- 
tory,  Nahr-el-Kelb,  and  ancient  Aasyrian  figures — The  Maronite  dialriei 
of  Kasrawan — The  Hirer  Adonis — Jebeil,  Batron,  Maseilahah,  liar> 
Elyas,  Behnand — Tripoli — Aiisairiyah  mountains — Tortosa,  Baneaa, 
Jebilee — Ehdcn — Convents  of  St.  Anthony  and  Eanobin — BaherrBh, 
Jebel  Mackmel,  and  Sannin — Convent  of  Dcmitry — Ancient  temples — 
Ghuzir — Convents  of  Ain  Warka,  Bzuramar,  Kereim,  Baklous,  Harisss, 
Shalleitta,  £s  Sharfe,  Bkirki,  Anturah,  Hannah  Shouair — District  of  the 
Druses — Bnimmana,  Buckfeiya,  Deir-cl-Kummar — Political  state  of  the 
tribes  in  the  Lebanon — Religion  and  customs  of  the  Druses — The  Droaes 
descended  from  the  Moabites — The  Ansairiyah,  Ismaiyilah,  and  Yeai- 
diens  —  Orthodox  sects  of  Mohammedans  —  Sonnites  —  Metawalias — 
Character  of  Fatalism — The  Badawin  Arabs. 

The  road  from  Damascus  to  Baalbec  over  the  And-LebanoD,  fint 
ascends  the  chalky,  sterile  hill  of  Salheiyah,  at  the  foot  of  which  is  the 
large  and  beautiful  suburb  of  that  name ;  on  the  west  of  the  hill,  aboat 
six  hundred  feet  above  the  plain,  stands  the  sepulchre  of  a  reputed 
Moslem  saint,  named  Kahhet  en-Xaar,  or  "  the  Arch  of  Victory," 
from  whence  a  most  glorious  view  is  enjoyed  of  the  city,  its  gardens, 
and  the  boundless  plains  to  the  east.  The  road,  which  is  only  a  rough 
mountain  track,  then  descends  into  the  valley  of  the  Barrada,  and  it 
continues  on  either  side  of  the  banks  of  the  river  through  the  windings 
of  the  valley,  which  in  some  places  is  richly  wooded  and  ctiltivated, 
there  being  plantations  and  gardens  of  vines,  apricot,  cherry,  walnut, 
and  other  fruit-trees,  in  the  midst  of  highly  picturesque  scenery.  On 
the  summit  of  a  steep  hill,  the  ruins  of  a  church  are  seen,  called  Nebbi- 
Abely  marking  out,  according  to  tradition,  the  tomb  of  Abel.*    Near 

*  This  curious  tradition  is  as  follows :— "  When  Cain  slew  hit  brother,  not 
knowing  how  to  dispose  of  the  body,  he  threw  it  across  his  shoulders,  and  carried 
it  a  considerable  way  in  the  hope  of  finding  a  hiding-place  for  it    At  last  he 
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a  tUcp  bridgetheT&llcy  contracts  iiito  a  rocky  pau,  and  the  Btream  falls 
in  a  uKade  about  thirty  feet  hi^h.  Tlic  river  hu  to  descend  about  a 
ihouMnd  feet  below  thu  level  before  it  reacbei  Damascus.  The  prin- 
cipaJ  source  ot  the  Barrads  ii  in  a  wild,  beautiful  glen,  about  tui  hour  and 
a  half's  Journey  (rom  the  direct  road,  and  ia  called  Ain  Tfffi.  "  Here," 
says  a  recent  traveller,  "  the  Banada  rushes  in  a  very  large  stream — a 
river  bom  at  once  out  of  the  base  of  the  rocky  hill,  pouring  forth,  I 
thottld  suppose,  thirty  or  forty  Ions  per  minute ;  enough,  at  once  to 
turu  four  or  five  mills  together."  *  At  some  distance  lower  doun,  the 
Barrada  (Pharpar  of  Scripture)  is  joined  by  another  Klnam,  which  has 
generally  been  considered  the  Abana.  There  are  chambt'rs  or  tombs 
cut  out  of  the  rock,  with  broken  columns  and  inscriptions,  at  the 
entrance  of  this  pats,  which  have  been  examined  by  the  Ameriean 
misuonary.  Dr.  Ue  Forrest,  and  appear  to  have  belonged  to  the  ancient 
Roman  town  of  Abila  ad  Libanum  ;  a  minute  account  of  ihe»e  ruins 
and  inscriptions,  supplied  by  Dr,  De  Forrest,  is  given  iu  the  Rev.  Dr. 
"Wilson's  valuable  work,  "Lands  of  the  Bible." t 

The  large  village  of  Zebrdani,  the  chief  place  of  the  Barrada  valley, 
is  about  half-way  between  Damascus  and  Saalbec,  and  lying  also  oa 
the  line  of  road  to  Beyrout  is  a  stirring,  thriving  pUce  ;  the  valley 
forms  hero  a  verdant  basin,  several  miles  in  length,  thickly  planted 
with  mulherry  trees,  vines,  and  some  willows  and  poplars,'  as  no  wine 
is  made,  the  juice  of  the  grapes  is  reduced  into  a  kind  of  thick  syrup 
called  dibi,  and  used  as  a  substitute  for  sugar-,  the  inhabitants  are 
three-fourths  Musftulmans  and  the  remainder  Christians  i  thev  feed 
cattle,  and  tend  silkworms.  Beyond  Zebedani  we  proceeded  over  the 
lower  western  ridges  of  Anti-Lebanon,  through  several  volleys  and 
narrow  passes,  some  of  which  were  cultivated  and  picturesqufi,  but 
nthcn  barren  and  thinly  inhabited.  yVe  had  some  splendid  tiewa 
of  the  lofty  rangm  of  the  Lebanon  and  Anti- Lebanon,  and  of  llie 
lieli  valley  of  Casle-Sjria  lying  between  ihcai. 

BaaLBKC,  theancienlHcliopolis,  orCily  of  the  Sun,  is  situated  at  the 
(wA  of  the  Aflll-Lebanon  range,  above  half-way  up  the  valley  of  Carle- 
Syria,  opposite  the  siunmit  of  Sannin  :  the  present  town,  of  a  quad- 
imngular  form,  and  surrounded  by  tumbling  walls,  presents  a  and  scene 
of  ruin  and  desolation,  few  of  the  miscmblcr  hovels  being  tenanted, 
and  fragments  of  broken  pillars  and  hewn  stone  lying  scattered  In 
evnty  direction. 


pnerlvcd  ■  nven  msking 

holtondl  OUT  ■  gnve  »iib 
nnti." — Mil,  Rotnti 

•  «r..  W.  ChiiTli* 

t  Vol,  ii.,  p.  57*. 


le  grounil  nilh  lu  tHaki  in  order  to  Inlir 
1e  of  llie  bird,  be  Bung  domi  hli  burden 
ihlilisiiili,  ind  rantigned  die  clay  of  Abel  lo  its  pannl 
Templei  »aA  Tomb,  of  EBypt."  lol.  ii.,  p.  JTI. 
Land  of  the  Morning,"  p.  tltj. 
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The  wretched  population  consiBts  of  about  one  hundred  fiLmOiea,  of 
whom  three-fourths  are  Moslems  of  the  Metaweli  sect,  (followers  of 
Ali,  like  the  Persians,)  and  the  reminder  are  Christians.  The  tombs 
of  the  Moslems  are  in  better  repair  than  their  dwellings.  A  curious 
Arabic  inscription  on  a  tombstone,  in  a  ruined  mosque  east  of  the  town, 
is  mentioned  by  Lord  Nugent  as  indicating  the  spot  to  be  that  of  the 
sepulture  of  "  the  greatest  King  Saladin  (Saleh  Alia  ed  Dhein),  who  bj 
the  wisdom  of  his  mind  won  all  these  countries."  Saladin  is  known 
to  haTC  died  at  Damascus ;  was  he  buried  at  Baalbec  ? 

A  minute  description  of  architectural  antiquities  does  not  fall  within 
our  purpose ;  the  remains,  however,  of  the  wonderful  monuments  of 
Baalbec  afford  such  a  strong  testimony  to  the  former  wealth  and  great- 
ness of  these  countries,  towards  the  possible  restoration  of  which, 
under  sounder  religious  and  moral  influences,  our  inquiries  are  speci- 
ally directed,  that  I  shall  introduce  the  following  account  of  these 
celebrated  temples,  as  briefly  convepng  a  most  true  and  able  delinea- 
tion of  their  magnificence. 

**  Baalbec  presents  a  mass  of  ruins  of  ^hlch  the  famous  Temple  of  the  San 
constitutes  only  a  part.  Three  distinct  epochs  of  architecture  are  erident;  the 
most  recent  is  Saracenic,  preceded  by  Roman,  and  both  are  superimposed  upon 
an  artificial  platform  of  a  period  unknown,  but  surmised  to  date  from  the  time  of 
Solomon.  This  platform  contains  those  marTellous  monster>blocks  of  stone 
which  baffle  all  conjecture  as  to  how  thry  could  have  been  conveyed  thither  from 
the  quarry,  and  still  more  how  they  could  have  been  raised  to  the  position  they 
now  occupy.  They  far  exceed  in  magnitude  the  wonderful  masses  of  Koom 
Ombos,  and  are  formed  of  a  compact  limestone  resembling  coarse  marble,  much 
heavier  than  the  sandstone  of  Egypt.  The  natives  of  this  place  quickly  resolve 
all  doubts,  by  assuring  you  that  the  whole  fabric  was  raised  by  the  command  of 
Solomon,  the  most  powerful  enchanter  the  world  ever  saw,  and  executed  by  the 
Djins  (Genii),  who  were  his  slaves ! 

**  As  far  as  relates  to  the  probability  of  Solomon  having  been  the  founder  of 
the  original  Temple  of  Baal  at  Baalbec,  it  is  a  fact  that  part  of  the  outer  wall 
is  composed  of  immense  blocks  of  stone,  with  bevelled  edges,  exactly  cut  like 
those  still  remaining  in  that  part  of  the  ancient  foundation  of  the  Temple  at 
Jerusalem  which  is  supposed  to  be  coeval  with  the  reign  of  Solomon.  The 
second  period  of  constructions  at  Baalbec  is  attributed  to  the  time  of  the  Roman 
emperor  Antoninus  Pius,  and  all  of  those  remains  are  of  the  Corinthian  order, 
magnificent  in  their  outline,  but  betraying  in  their  exuberant  ornaments  some  of 
those  faults  of  sculpture  which  marked  the  decline  of  the  art  Perhaps  no  frag- 
ment that  remains  of  the  splendor  of  the  Elder  World  is,  however,  so  perfectly 
beautiful  as  the  six  loHy  columns  (each  one  measuring  between  sixty  and  seventy 
feet  in  height,  and  surmounted  by  a  noble  architrave  and  cornice),  which  tower 
above  all  the  ruins  of  Baalbec,  and  form  the  first  object  beheld  from  a&r  by  the 
pilgrim  approaching  those  shattered  fanes.  Egypt  possesses  nothing  more 
imposing — nothing  so  harmonious— as  these  pillars,  which,  all* colossal  as  they 
are,  have  au  airy  lightness,  an  elegant  richness  of  detail  about  them,  that  enchants 
even  more  than  it  astonishes.    These  six  columns  must  have  formed  part  of  a 
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calunnwle,  judging  from  llic  frigmenlt  urtimilir  ddh  ibat  lie  ihlvtriil  around  ; 
pTihopil  led  ID  lh«  enlnnce  of  iliegrcal  Tciuplc  ofllie  Sun,  «ud  Iciu  iniDGiiic 
Diilhlng  FOinpuable  Id  ibr  elTecl  ptodui'cd  by  tucb  an  Bvenue. 

"  The  remaini  of  the  temple  lUelf  ate  tiirpusingly  beaulifuL  lu  foini  t*  an 
vblting  iiliure.  >nd  li  li  niTmunded  by  a  mtjetlic  covered  porticD,  BUpporled  by 
lofty  Cutlnlhlan  culumni  lurinounted  by  (he  mail  elabuialely  uulplured  arclil- 
lr>T«  wid  cornlcei  t  the  lofflu  are  adorned  wilh  (be  burn  of  godi  and  hanwi  In 
high  rtUcf,  loalilBgdown  ftoni  bienge-ahnped  apetluru  in  a  giound  uf  dcllcalely 
caricd  (lellii-wnck.  Great  rraguieuli  of  thete  wfflit  eacuiiibet  ibe  ground,  the 
efftct  of  ranhc|uBkpi,  vrhicli,  nioie  (lian  war,  liate  been  the  dutrnrlitin  of 
Bulbee  :  but  cuaugb  Kill  reuiiini  uninjured  la  ihow  how  eiquiiiie  muit  haie 
been  (he  beauty  of  tlili  nobie  portico  in  ita  original  stale.    We  were  ■  tang  time 

il  Kith  *  oall.  which  ippettra  lo  hao  be<n  priudpally  Inlendwl  to  prevent  all 
ingma  lu  lu  At  lut.  Juti  u  we  weie  about  to  rnire  rrom  the  ipul  in  dtipair, 
btUcving  lliit  il  had  been  blocked  up  Tor  long  agei,  t  etpied  »  lun  epcrlure  In 
Ihe  wall,  halt  loulted  nilh  wild  braniblei,  Ihrougb  which  I  crepe  and  bund  mj- 
ii-lf  itanding  before  ihe  great  gateway.  It  is  twenly-flve  feci  high,  and  twenty 
iride,  and  it  admirably  KUlptured  all  lound  with  broad  bandi  of  Ihe  moat  deli- 
cate ornamenu  in  1  wuudeiful  lUle  of  preirriation,  and  (he  iiiierior  of  Ihe 
upper  part  repretmti  »o  eagle  with  oulipread  wings— no!  (he  eagle  uf  imperial 
Rome,  but  the  Eailtin  eagle  dedicated  to  lun-wDnhip — graaping  in  ill  taloni  ■ 
nduceui,  and  holding  In  il>  beak  a  ribbon,  Ihe  endi  of  which,  streaming  lo  Ihe 
light  and  to  the  left,  are  lupportid  by  two  flying  figures  of  Ponie.  The  tofflt 
canlaiuing  llii*  beiuliful  sculpture  \>  campoied  of  three  bloclu,  thetenlrcoue  Of 
which  has  been  dliploced  by  an  eaiihiiuake,  and  has  fallen  several  feel  below  ihe 
Olhrr  two,  where  It  remains  suspended,  and  sppeirs  to  menace  the  liesd  of 
whoKKHT  attempts  10  crou  Ihe  thrtahold.  The  loof  of  (he  lemple  ha*  cam- 
plMdjr  dinppeftfcdi  ihe  in icrior  still  preieriei  lome  Sne  pilatiera,  with  nlcht* 
between  llieni,  which  were  doubilcss  destined  tofuntatn  ih«  tUtuet  of  Ihe  gods; 
tnd  Ihdi  elaborate  embelliihmeut  is  hi  perfect  harmony  wilti  Ibe  ulhei  poriiont 
Of  ibis  ODcc  iplendid  Mnctusry. 

"  A  bcsuliful  gem  among  the  RamBn  retDsIn*  at  Oaalbee  is  ibe  nnnll  rirculir 
Ittnple  uf  marble  Bupporled  upon  Corlnlhian  columns  (a  few  of  which  are  yeC 
•undine),  ■"■'  hsriug  niches  between  ihein  for  statueh  which  l«  deuehed  ttom 
the  gml  pile,  and  up  lo  a  recent  period  was  used  as  a  Chrislign  chapel  for  Ihe 
Ote«k  lit*.  It  ia  in  a  very  lollering  condition,  and  we  did  not  attempt  to  enter ; 
but  the  eiterlor  it  rich  in  sculpture*  of  gtnt  beauty  and  delicacy.  All  the 
wriaen  deacriplions  in  the  world  would,  however,  fall  In  couvejinga  complete 
Um  of  (he  ruins  of  Baslbcc-so  grand  in  Iheli  outline,  so  lolnule  in  iheit 
detalb,  tn  ssdJenlng  in  their  chaotic  destruction." — Un. Homer's  "Templet and 
Tombt  of  Egypt,"  p.  3TC 

The  foregoing  description  will  bo  (winpletoil  by  the  following  few 
Rdditioiul  rcuiwki.  'I'tie  aii  bc&aiiful  oolumos  nhicb  uc  still  •tanding. 
Hill  which  tlic  writer  tiotij««tui«»  to  hnve  formed  part  of  ■  mere  colon- 
DadH,  uv  considerrd  by  aniiquaritDa  to  hovn  belonged  to  snotbor  gnat 
tmple  th«t  KM  BEVcr  flni.ihird,  auperior  lo  tlie  one  now  lemtluinK.  llie 
Urg«  rticcd  phtform  on  which  tbcw  Icinplei  wore  erected,  was  dividtrd 
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into  seyeral  outer  courts,  round  which  there  were  arched  chamben, 
some  forty  and  others  thirty  feet  in  diameter,  supported  by  columns  and 
highly  embellished,  having  niches  for  statues ;  on  one  side,  these  con- 
structions are  large,  and  it  is  most  likely  that,  according  to  the  plan  of 
Solomon's  Temple,  they  were  occupied  by  the  priests  and  other 
senrants  of  the  temples.  The  platform  being  raised  upon  arches,  there 
are  long  and  wide  passages  running  under  it.  Several  very  large  and 
strong  structures  were  erected  round  these  ruins  by  the  Saracens, 
in  order  to  convert  them  into  fortresses.  The  prodigious  size  of  the 
stones  in  the  outer  walls  of  the  platform,  constituting  the  chief 
wonder  of  these  ruins,  I  shall  add  their  dimensions,  as  stated  by  a 
recent  traveller,  which  correspond  nearly  with  our  own  measurements. 
**  On  the  west  side  are  three  stones,  about  fifty-seven  or  sixty  feet  long, 
laid  over  four  courses  of  stones  about  eight  or  ten  feet  long,  by  four 
feet  high.  At  the  north-west  is  a  comer-stone,  fifty-seven  feet  or  more 
in  length,  and  eleven  or  twelve  feet  high.  On  the  north,  also,  are  nine 
stones  perhaps  thirteen  feet  (possibly  fifteen  feet)  high.  These  nine 
stones  occupy  a  length  of  about  three  hundred  and  thirty  feet.  Con- 
sequently, eleven  or  twelve  of  such  stones  would  be  higher  than 
St.  PauFs,  and  thirteen  would  be  higher,  I  suppose,  than  the  Great 
Pyramid."  • 

The  above  measurements  are  rather  under  than  over-rated.  Wood 
and  Dawkins  measured  one  stone  sixty- nine  feet  in  length,  thirteen  in 
depth,  and  eighteen  in  breadth ;  a  stone,  or,  rather,  mass  of  rock,  of 
nearly  similar  dimensions,  is  found  in  a  quarry  near  the  town,  left 
ready  for  removal ;  the  question  may  well  be  asked,  by  what  means 
could  this  be  accomplished  ?  The  raised  platform  is  surrounded  by  a 
large  fosse,  intended  probably  to  be  filled  with  water,  and  some  of  the 
enormous  masses  of  rock  employed  in  the  construction  of  the  walls 
have  been  raised  to  a  height  of  twenty -five  feetf 

♦  Rev.  H.  B.  W.  Churton's  "  Und  of  the  Morning,"  p.  264. 

f  It  is  not  at  all  improbable  that  the  Jews  may  have  contributed  to  the  erec- 
tion of  these  gigantic  monuments,  if  not  their  sole  originators.^  The  foUoiring 
extract  from  an  interesting  pamphlet  by  a  recent  writer,  contains  plau^ble  resaoni 
in  support  of  this  opinion : — **  That  Palmyra  and  Baalbec,  in  which  b  the  Temple 
of  the  Sun,  were  originally  the  work  of  Solomon,  there  can  be  no  doubt ;  nor  it 
there  any  physical  reason  why  we  should  deny  to  them  nearly  the  tame  anti- 
quity as  Petra,  or  Selah,  in  Arabia.  Notwithstanding  the  assumption  of  the 
classical  Vitruvius,  or  the  infidelity  of  Volney,  we  must  not  refuse  to  the  Jews  an 
honest  claim  to  architecture,  as  well  as  to  philosophy.  The  Hebrew  was  the  parent 
language  of  other  cognate  dialects.  Abraham  having  migrated  from  Chaldea,  it 
it  probable  that  he  learned  from  the  Assyrians  a  knowledge  of  the  artt.  Tbit  fiict 


1  It  is  stated  of  Solomon,  in  2  Chron.  viii.  4,  that  "  He  built  Tadmor  (Palmyra) 
in  the  wildernett,  and  all  the  store  cities  which  he  built  in  Hamatb." 
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In  the  plun  nesr  Baalb«c,  ou  the  load  to  Bejrout,  ibere  u  a  imBlli 
TuoReu,  ootsgonal  buildingi  called  Kulrbel  DiirU,  surrounded  by 
eight  graniCe  colunuis.  The  pillars  are  or  diflerenl  dimenaioDB,  and 
■ome  thicker  at  the  top  ihon  at  the  basie :  they  evideully  belonged  to 
lomc  olhi^r  aocicnt  building,  and  have  been  used  in  the  conBtruction 
of  a  rude  place  of  religious  vorship.  An  isolatt'd  {Hllat  of  the 
CorinlhisD  order  Btands  also  in  the  plain  toirartls  Sannin,  the  design 
of  which  is  unkjiown.  The  ancient  history  of  Banlbec  is  involted  in 
much  obscurity  1  it  is  probably  Ihe  Baaluamon  of  tbe  Song  of 
Salomon,*  the  eagle  is  evidently  the  Etutem  eagle,  dedicated  lo  the 
iTonhip  of  the  sun,  and  not  that  of  imperial  Rome,  for  it  resembles 
the  sculptured  eagles  of  Palmyra.  The  only  teatimony,  however,  on 
record  respecting  the  building  of  these  temples,  is  that  of  John  of 
Antioch,  who  refers  their  erection  to  ^lus  Antoninus  Pius.  They 
have  evidently  been  overthrovn  by  an  earthquake,  like  the  stupendous 
Temple  of  the  Giants  at  AgrigenCum  (Oirgcnti  in  Sicily).  It  is 
instructive  to  notice  ho«,  in  ports  of  the  world  distant  from  one 
another,  and  nt  different  times,  Ood  Almighty  has  signally  punished, 
by  the  same  direct  inCerpoaitiuns  of  sovereign  power,  the  rebellious 
pride  and  idolatry  of  man's  attempts  to  set  up  tlie  worship  of  false 
gods;  how  the  King  of  kings  and  Lord  of  lords  has  poured  contempt 
npaa  man's  mightiest  works  by  laying  them  in  a  few  seconds  prostrate 

■ppenn  rroni  ihc  ditcovrrict  at  Mr.  Lij'ard,  on  (he  lile  of  Nlneneb.  After  lh« 
GrHki  ind  Romsni  had  been  ihe  devutBtori  iiid  ennqiieron,  ihey  bacimc  ihe 
poucatun  and  lepiircn  of  iIich  itupendoui  monumcnti  In  Syria.  Ther«  ut 
found  occuiunul  Oreek  lelteri  gnven  on  their  mint.  The  Corinthisn  uid  Ionic 
srden  nxiy  l>i  >een  in  ill  Ihcir  b«ul|r  in  th»e  Oilcntnl  gallerlei  dilinnlcd  in 
:h  uniquariaiii  are  ramiiiar.  Tbe  hauM  of  ihe 
I  having  been  built  hftliejcwiih  king  of  wbice 
marble  and  cedar,  with  appropriate  deeorationi  of  Uoweii,  ft^i^  cheiublF.  and 
snimil  deitpie.  The  rmindaUuni  of  it  oere  laid  about  a.c.WH),  and  160,000  men 
were  uid  10  haie  tieen  employed  in  Che  oorki.  The  dlmentioni  of  the  grni 
ttmpU  (at  Baalbec)  are  aa  rullOHi  -.-^ 
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"  ThoDgh  llie  pieieni  lopenliuctmcs  ha«  b«n  inlgned  ta  a  mote  tecent 

pfriod  ot  hutorj,  7el  tbey  nay  have  been  titled  Upon  Ihe  Hme  groand-*oih, 

and  modelled  ptsporiionally  to  the  fonuer  t;itnit>a  ol  Uic  baildinp  and  their 

tonparlmenli."— -■  Iroimgniihy,"  bj  Vigil,  p.  4T. 
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to  the  ground!  After  the  introduction  of  Christianity,  Heliopolis 
long  resisted  the  attacks  of  the  Saracen  Khalifa,  and  continued 
a  flourishing  place,  but  being  finally  subdued,  it  gradually  fell  into 
complete  ruin.* 

Vallet  op  Ccele-Stbia  (Hollow-Stbia,  axd,  in  Aeabic, 
Bekaa). — ^Thia  ralley  lies  between  the  two  lofty  ranges  of  Lebanon 
and  Anti-Lebanon,  in  a  direction  north-east  and  south-west;  it  is 
nearly  sixty  miles  in  length,  and  averages  about  tweWe  in  breadth ;  it 
is  watered  by  the  river  Litant/t  the  ancient  Leontes,  and  by  a  number 
of  clear,  rapid  **  streams  firom  Lebanon."  f  Although  the  soil  is  not  so 
rich  as  in  the  valleys  of  Palestine,  it  was  formerly  extremely  fertile, 
owing  to  the  plentiful  supply  of  water,  when  there  were  labourers  to 
cultivate  it ;  but  being  now  very  thinly  inhabited,  it  is  only  partially 
tilled,  and  bears  but  scanty  crops.  The  Litany  (Leontes)  has  its  main 
source  in  the  Anti-Lebanon,  at  the  Ain-NaMehf  and  after  flowing  down 
the  valley  enters  at  its  southern  extremity  a  very  narrow,  deep,  and 
wild  mountainous  gorge,  through  which  it  rushes  for  many  miles, 
when  it  again  issues  into  a  plain,  and  flows  into  the  Mediterranean  to 
the  north  of  Tjrre.  Not  far  from  the  northern  end  of  Cocle-Syria  the 
river  Aazsy  (Orontes)  takes  its  rise  in  the  Lebanon,  and  pursues  a 
long  course  at  the  foot  of  that  range,  passing  by  the  IL\MATH  of 
Scripture  and  Antioch  ;  after  which  it  flows  into  the  Bay  of  Antioch, 
below  Suedia. 

At  Maaluleh,  north  of  Baalbec,  there  is  a  remnant  of  a  Christian 
people,  whose  vernacular  language  is  still  the  S)Tiac  Where  the  road 
begins  to  ascend  the  Lebanon,  there  is  a  large,  neat,  and  thriving 
village,  called  Zakhali,  copiously  watered  by  a  rapid  mountain-strcam, 
which,  after  turning  several  mills,  irrigates  and  fertilizes  the  adjoin- 
ing land.  The  village  is  well  surrounded  with  mulberr}'  trees,  low- 
trained  vines,  and  tall  poplars,  llie  inhabitants,  who  are  chiefly  Greek 
Catholics,  arc  a  handsome,  intelligent,  independent  race,  very  indus- 
trious, and  well-dressed.  While  resting  there  for  some  hours  we  were 
assisted  by  a  number  of  clever-looking  boys,  several  of  whom  willingly 
read  to  us  passages*  from  our  ^Vrabic  tracts,  and  appeared  eager 
for  instruction ;  it  is  a  place  where  tlie  opening  of  a  school  might  be 
attempted. 

THE  LEBANON. 

The  passage  across  the  Lebanon  is,  in  many  parts  of  the  mountain, 
extremely  diflicult,  there  being  no  trace  of  any  road,  and  large  masses 

*  Some  historical  and  other  interesting  accounts  of  Baalbec  will  be  found  in 
"  Lord  Lindsay's  Letters,"  vol.  ii.,  p.  360. 
f  Song  iv.  15. 
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of  rack,  M  sUfp  almost  oh  slone  valU,  aometimus  lying  in  the  tror.  Tiio 
webu  often  combines  in  u  renarkabb  degtve  lliu  wild,  the  (ublime.  and 
liie  piolurteque  1  the  summiu  of  bold,  preci[>itaui,  *BriauKly-iiii)i|>ed 
ridgm  are  iie«n  towering  aboTe  one  anotber,  the  liigheat  oT  tliem  half' 
cotRTcd  with  snow,  and  the  lower  ones  with  woods  of  pine  and  other 
forciit-tree«.  Deep,  wild,  and  rocky  gorges,  or  else  well-culii  rated 
table-lands  and  romantic  vsUcjb,  interrene  between  many  of  iJicse 
n'df^s;  while  tiin  rushing  water-floods,  even  the  floods  from  Lebanon, 
and  from  the  tops  thereof,  descend  aa  mountain-torreiiu,  and  Sow 
tliraugh  the  valleys  towards  the  lea,  forming  several  large  rivers,  such 
U  the  OroDtea,  the  Leontes,  the  Dog  Hiver, "  ancient  Lycua,"  (AbAt- 
tl-Kelh)  and  the  river  Ibrahim  or  "  ancient  Adonis."  The  last  of  tbeae 
is  the  scene  of  the  absurd  mythological  story  of  Venus  and  the  young 
hunter. 

The  Uble-londi,  valleys,  nnd  sides  of  the  ridges  are,  in  many  parts, 
richly  cultivated  and  thickly  inhabited,  being  studded  with  numerous 
large  villages ;  the  population  of  tho  Lebanon  exceeds  Ihnt  of  all 
Poleitine,  amounting  to  two  hundred  thousand  inhabitants.  The 
bouses  ore  generally  well  built,  and  the  people  industrious,  Intelligent, 
and  respectable  in  their  appearance.  The  whole  range  of  Lebanon 
consists  of  whitish  limestone,  giving  the  bare  rock  a  white  appeor- 
ance,  from  whence  it  probably  derived  its  name :  it  is  cultivated 
alnoitt  to  the  very  top  by  roeans,  in  many  places,  of  terraces  buUt  up 
with  great  labour  along  its  steep  sides ;  strata  of  basalt  ore  sometime* 
■ccn  piercing  through  tl>e  limestone.  The  vine  is  eiiensively  cultivated, 
but  it  is  tiuincd  low  along  the  ground,  or  upon  stony  walls  and  tuoad 
terraces,  and  sometime*  on  lig-lrees.  The  wines  produced  are  almost 
equal  in  quality  to  the  best  French  wines.  There  are  numerous  mul- 
berry and  olive- plantations,  and  many  of  the  villages  are  surrounded  with 
[lalm-lrcei,  or  embniomcd  in  gardens,  well  stocked  with  fniit-trces, 
bcautif^il  shrubs,  and  flowers;  among  the  latter  the  wild-rose,  wood- 
bine, myrtle,  clematis,  hawthorn,  &c.,  abound;  a  great  variety  of  tho 
unliuary  tiUsge-erops  are,  also,  grown.  Many  highly  picturesque 
views  may  be  obtained  hy  looking  down  fi^m  the  heights  of  abrupt 
ridg*«  into  deep  and  richly  cultivated  ravines  and  valleys.  A  great 
number  of  large  lizards,  of  the  richest  green  and  variegated  colour*, 
•omc  D  fool  long,  are  found  in  these  districts  and  in  dule-Syria. 

The  women  of  the  Lebanon  are  singular  in  Ihclr  appearance,  fVom 
tho  ancient  custom  of  wearing  on  the  forvhead  a  long  conical  horn, 
caDed  TANTOPB  [  a  large  veil  is  thrown  over  ft,  coveting  the  face  and 
occk ;  the  lengili  increases  witb  the  rank  of  the  wearer,  and  ei 
is  equal  to  a  yard ;  it  is  chiefly  worn  t>y  the  married  women,  but,  ii 
noble  cIbmci,  also  before  marriage.    It  projecta  either  from  the  ci 
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of  the.  forehead  or  from  one  side  of  the  head,  and  is  rarely  left  off 
eTen  at  night.  It  is  considered  as  a  pledge  of  fidthfalness,  and  is 
worn  by  Christians  as  well  as  Druses.  The  origin  of  this  singular 
custom  is  involved  in  obscurity.  In  Abyssinia  it  is  worn  by  men, 
and  is  an  emblem  of  power;  it  may  remind  us  of  the  passage  of 
Scripture — "  Lift  not  up  your  horn  on  high.  .  .  .  Mine  horn  hast 
thou  exalted."  Moses  is  often  painted  with  a  horn,  and  this  custom 
is  no  doubt  of  great  antiquity.* 

The  proportion  of  wood  in  the  Lebanon  is  now  small,  compared  with 
the  immensely  thick  forests  with  which  it  was  clothed  in  former  ages : 
this  may  be  accounted  for  by  the  circumstance  of  the  inhabitants  of 
the  surrounding  plains,  now  very  thinly  populated,  having  been  driven 
during  ages  of  civil  war  and  persecution  to  seek  refuge  in  these 
retired  mountains,  where  they  have  been  compelled  to  cut  down  the 
wood,  in  order  to  cultivate  the  soil  for  their  subsistence.  On  the 
many  occasions,  also,  when  the  Turks  invaded  the  fastnesses  of  the 
Lebanon,  in  order  to  put  down  the  rebellious  risings  of  their  warlike 
inhabitants,  they  opened  their  way  by  hewing  down  the  woods.  The  ' 
kings  of  Assyria,  who  ruled  over  these  regions,  and  persecuted  Ood's 
chosen  people,  were  proud,  cruel  idolaters,  especially  Hazael;  and  the 
judgments  of  God  denounced  upon  the  land  as  the  punishment  of  the 
Assyrian  monarch's  wickedness  were  in  this  manner  accomplished,  for 
in  addition  to  the  overthrow  of  the  heathen  altars  of  Baalbec,  it  was 
foretold  of  Lebanon  : — 

"  And  the  rest  of  the  trees  of  his  forest  shall  be  few,  that  a  child  may  write 
them.  .  .  .  Behold,  the  Lord,  the  Lord  of  Hosts,  shall  lop  the  bough  with 
terror;  and  the  high  ones  of  stature  shall  be  hewn  down.  .  .  .  And  He  shall 
cut  down  the  thickets  of  the  forests  with  iron,  and  Lebanon  shall  Call  by  a 
mighty  one."  f  **  Lebanon  is  ashamed  and  hewn  down."  X  "  Upon  the  moun- 
tains and  in  the  valleys  his  branches  are  fallen."  § 

The  ruins  of  several  ancient  temples  are  found  in  various  parts  of 
the  mountain,  some  at  a  great  elevation  ;  they  resemble  in  architecture 
the  stupendous  erections  of  Baalbec,  the  walls  being  built  without 
cement,  and  i^ith  huge  columns  in  front ;  one  is  called  Deir  el-Ktdah, 
near  the  village  Beit  Miry ;  there  are  five  or  six  more,  and  they  are 
mostly  thrown  down. 

*  **  In  illustration  of  the  Bible,  the  Macedonian  coins  which  bear  the  title 
HvtpykrtiCt  will  explain  why  in  Luke  xxii.25,  it  is  aflirmed  that  the  Gentiles  de- 
signate their  kings  as  '  benefactors; '  the  uplifted  horn  of  the  Bed'n  or  ibex  on 
the  helmet  of  Tryphon,  or  the  ram's  horn  of  Alexander,  adopted  by  his  successors, 
will  give  an  illustration  of  the  metaphor  so  frequently  used  in  Scripture,  of 
'setting  up  the  horn  on  high.'" — Jerusalem  Literary  Society,  1849,  Opening 
Address. 

t  Isai.  X.  19,  33,  34.  ♦  Ibid,  xxxiii.  9.  §  Eaek.  xxxi.  12. 
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Toi'OGa*rny  and  MoNAarrc  Lvstitutioss. — Tlie  Inrgesl  aod 
mnal  importiuit  placea  in  the  Lcluaon  are  connected  with  monastic 
inititulionfi,  of  nrhicb  the  number  is  very  great;  a  fevr  of  tiiem  have 
»lreadj'  been  noticed  in  the  Hccount  of  Ihe  Maronitea.  •  The  moat 
interesting  uf  these  localities  nill  now  be  briefly  mentioned  in  a  caa- 
nccted  order.  Setting  out  from  Bejnrout,  the  river  of  Beyrout,  ancient 
"Mkgonu,"  is  crossed  by  a  bridge  i  continuing  along  the  Bay  of  St. 
George,  tJie  supposed  scene  of  tbe  fabuious  legend  of  St.  George  and 
the  Dragon, f  and  fording  the  Kahr  ei-Maiii — "Kiver  of  Death," 
the  high  promontory,  called  Sat  A'a/ir  et-Kelb,  is  reacbed}  there  being 
DO  pMxage  round  this  headland,  a  narrow  rood  ba*  been  cut  out  of 
the  rock,  a  little  above  tbe  sea :  some  Roman  inscriptions  are  teen 
near  the  road,  stating  that  it  had  been  widened  and  lowered  by  tlia 
munificence  of  Antoninus  Pius.  Maundrel  iliscovered.  however, 
another  road,  which  had  been  cut  in  the  rock  considerably  higher  up; 
nnd  here  are  some  curious  human  figures  as  large  as  life  carved 
in  tnetzo-relicvo  in  the  rock,  and  covered  with  inscriptiuns  in  un- 
known characters.  Very  correct  drawings  of  these  figures,  and  copies 
of  the  inscriptions,  were  made  by  tbe  Rev.  Dr.  Wilson,  and  are 
published  in  his  work  already  referred  to.  X  They  bear  a  striking 
resemblance  to  tbe  figures  discovered  at  Nineveh — the  characters 
of  the  inscriptions  are  cuneiform,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  tbut 
they  were  the  work  of  Ihe  Assyrians  during  their  possession  of 
Syria.  On  descending  the  northern  side  of  the  promontory,  the 
JVuAr  el-StUi — "  Dog  River,"  or  ancient  Lycus,  is  seen  flowing 
rapidly  into  the  sea  hoia  between  two  steep  mountains)  It  is  crossed 
by  a  bridge,  and  descends  through  a  narrow  wild  ravine.  At  some 
distance  up  this  gorge  there  are  several  large  natural  cavcfl  through 
which  the  river  ruslies,  and  also  a  natural  bridge. 

The  Hajionite  Distbict. — The  next  district  is  that  of  Katrawan, 
lh«  holy  land  of  the  Maronitcs,  in  which  are  situated  most  of  IheiE  ' 
coavcnia  and  colleges.  Beyond  the  wide  bay  of  Junab,  tbe  Nahr 
liraAim,  tlie  ancient  "  lUver  Adonis,"  flows  into  Ihe  sea;  it  has  prob- 
ahly  derived  the  name  Ibrahim  bom  some  Pasba,  and  is  crossed  by  a 
bridge,  near  which  there  arc  the  remains  of  nn  aqueduct  It  was  on 
this  river  that  the  funeral  rites  of  .\donis,  a  tupposed  hunter  born  at 
Jvbell,  were  performed  in  Pagan  times,  to  commemorate  the  grief  of 
Venus  at  his  untimely  death.  The  river  vtas  asserted,  on  these  occa- 
sions, to  become  as  red  as  blood )  but  Maundrel  discovered,  that,  wliile 
its  wati-ra  do  assume  at  times  a  reddish  colour,  this  is  caused  by  a  red 
ewth,  which  Is  washed  down  by  torrents  of  tbe  autumnal  rain,  from 
s  above.    Beyond  Nahr  Ibrahim  is  the  town  of  Me3, 


•  Sm  p.  Sli. 


t  Sec  p.  133. 


:  Vol.  ii ,  p.  408. 
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near  which  there  is  a  stone  with  a  Greek  inscription.  This  town  is 
the  B^u$  of  the  Greeks,  and  is  considered  hy  some  writers  to  be  the 
ancient  Oebal,  or  Gabala,  in  the  country  of  the  Giblites,  mentioned  by 
Joshua,*  and  whose  people  were  employed  by  Hiram  in  preparing 
materials  for  the  Temple  of  Solomon.!  There  are,  however,  differenoes 
of  opinion  on  the  subject, — the  site  of  Gabala  being  fixed  by  othen 
north  of  Lebanon,  between  Tripoli  and  Latakia.  Jebeil  was  formeriy 
a  place  of  considerable  size  and  importance.  Beyond  Jebeil  is  BaJntm, 
the  ancient  Botrys,  now  a  village  of  about  a  thousand  inhabitants, 
chiefly  Maronites.  In  the  Wadi  Jaux,  (or,  pomegranate  TaUey), 
beyond  Batrun,  stand,  on  a  perpendicular  isolated  rock,  the  ruins  of 
the  castle  of  MaseUahah,  On  the  summit  of  the  next  lofty  headland, 
called  Jtbel  ffamat,  or  en-^Nuriyah,  is  the  celebrated  Greek  convent, 
Mar  EUfM,  Between  this  and  Tripoli  there  are  numerous  villages 
and  convents,  one  of  which,  called  Belmand,  belongs  to  the  Giedu, 
and  was  founded  by  one  of  the  crusader  Counts  of  TripolL 

Tbipou,  situated  on  the  banks  of  the  Nahr  Abu  Aid,  the  Kadisha 
or  holy  river,  is  a  large,  fortified,  well-built,  thriving  town,  with  a 
population  of  about  20,000  Moslems  and  Christians,  the  latter  diiefly 
of  the  Greek  communion.  The  houses  are  remarkably  well  supplied 
with  water,  there  being  a  fountain  almost  in  every  court.  The 
harbour,  about  a  mile  from  the  town,  is  small,  but  the  anchorage 
tolerably  good.  The  town  has  a  considerable  trade,  exporting  silks, 
sponges,  and  galls,  from  the  An8airi}*ah  Mountains,  also  wax, 
madder,  and  tobacco.  Tripoli  is  believed  formerly  to  have  had  three, 
instead  of  two  divisions,  inhabited  by  three  separate  colonies  from 
Tyre,  Sidon,  and  Aradus,  which  afterwards  united ;  from  which  time 
it  received  its  present  name.  It  is  called  Tarabultts  in  Aralna.  There 
are  about  fifty  Jews,  and  it  would  be  a  good  missionary  station. 

The  range  of  mountains  north  of  Tripoli  is  lower  and  less  fertile 
than  the  Lebanon,  and  is  named  Anzeyrt,  or  Ansaibitah;  it  is 
inhabited  by  a  lawless  tribe,  who  have  never  been  brought  into  0(mi- 
plete  subjection, — who,  like  the  Druses,  are  seceders  from  Moham- 
medanism, and  are  called  Ansairtyah ;  they  pay  an  annual  tribute  to 
the  Government,  collected  by  their  chief.  The  tract  of  country  lying 
between  these  mountains  and  the  sea,  as  far  as  Latakia^  consists  of 
low  hills  and  plains,  which,  judging  from  the  ruins  of  castles  and 
ancient  sites  of  villages,  were  formerly  thickly  inhabited  and  very  pro- 
ductive; but  this  countr}'  now  is  only  partially  cultivated  by  the 
Ansairiyah.  It  is  watered  by  several  mountain  rivers,  the  largest  of 
which  is  the  yahr-el-Kebir,  "Great  River,"  or  ancient  Eleuthems. 
The  other  streams  are,  the  Cold  River,  Nahr-el-Bered :  the  Lepei's 

*  Josh.  xiii.  J.  f  1  Kings  ▼.  18. 
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Riter,  Aflflr  Abrmh  :  the  Serpenl'g  Fountain,  Aj/n-et-Hye.  The 
following  are  the  principal  towns  and  ancient  sites :  some  ruins  round 
the  Serpenl's  Fountain,  suppoaeil  to  be  tJjoic  at  the  Enyilra  of  Strabo,- 
about  a  league  from  the  shore  llie  Island  of  Suad,  the  Arrad,  or 
Arpkad,  of  Scripture,  and  ^roi/tu  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  formerly 
a  powerful  maritime  republic!  Tartota,  called  also  Tartom,  or  tbo 
ancient  Orlhoiia,  once  a  place  of  great  strength  ;  Santa*,  belieTed  to 
be  the  Balanea  of  Strabo,  and  Valanta  of  the  middle  ages;  Jebilet, 
the  nncient  Oebola,  according  to  some  authorities,  former!]'  a  consider- 
able place,  and  surrounded  by  a  fertile  plain  producing  cotton  MDd 
tobacco.    Among  other  mina  are  those  of  a  fine  Roman  theatre. 

DE8CB1PT10N  OF  THE  LEBANON  ooSTiNoED. — On  lenTing  Tripoli 
to  explore  the  higher  regions  of  Lebanon,  the  Wadi-Kaiiisha,  or 
valley  of  the  holy  river,  is  ascended.  The  castle,  or  uiladel,  stands  at 
the  entrance  of  the  valley,  and  a  little  beyond  is  a  celebrated  convent 
of  dervishes.  The  romantic  village  of  Sfforlt  i»  situaled  at  the  foot  of 
the  mountain.  The  ascent  to  the  lofty  and  beautiful  summit  occupied 
by  the  village  of  Ekden  is  ver}'  precipitous,  long,  and  fatiguingj  this 
height  is  reckoned  the  moat  salubrious  and  beautiful  spot  in  all 
Lebanon,  and  it  is  finely  wooded  with  very  targe  walnut  trees.  The 
Maronite  convent  of  8l  Anthony  lies  in  the  adjoining  deep  romantic 
volley  of  Abou  AH,  or  Kasheiya;  it  it  inhabited  by  Anchorites,  and 
boa  a  press,  with  Syriac  characters,  but  not  in  use.  In  a  secluded 
part  of  the  deep  valley  of  Kadisba  is  situated  Uio  large  Maronite 
Convent  of  KanMn,  the  summer  residence  of  the  Patriarch.  Thi« 
valley  is  highly  romantic,  its  rocky  sides  being  well  wooded  and  inter- 
HQted  by  a  number  of  mountain  torrents.  The  convent  stands  half- 
way down  one  of  the  precipitous  udes,  and  is  overhung  by  large  rocks. 
Continuing  to  ascend  above  Ehden,  the  village  of  Btherrck,  sitaated 
on  the  brink  of  the  deep  ravine  of  the  Kadisha  is  reached,  which, 
together  with  the  village  of  .^ineU«,  form  the  highest  inhabited  points 
of  Lebanon,  being  nearly  6,000  feet  above  the  level  of  tlie  sea,-  it  is 
well  built,  and  peopled  by  s  hundred  Slaronite  families,  engaged  in 
the  silk  and  dye  business,  and  in  cultivating  also  cotton  and  lobacco. 
The  oultivation  at  this  great  height  surjiosses  that  of  the  valley  of 
Code-Syria.  About  two  hours  from  Biherreti,  and  rather  higher  up, 
is  the  small  plateau  once  occupied  by  llie  ancient  cedars,  which  have 
bem  already  described.*  The  Jehcl  Mackmel,  one  of  the  highest 
mnmiiit*  of  Lehancin  (S,400  feet)  rises  above  the  cedar*  i  and  not  far 
to  the  south  the  anow-eUd  summit  of  Sunam  mftjestically  towen  over 
the  whole  range,  111,000  feet  above  the  sea. 

Reccending  from  the  cedar*  to  the  lower  ridges  of  the  Lebanon, 
•  Sn  fge  9S4. 
I.   t  2 
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Amyur^  the  chief  Tillage  of  the  el-Kurah  district,  is  reached,  in  the 
Ticinity  of  which  is  the  convent  of  Demitry  (St  Demetrius),  inhabited 
only  by  two  monks.  There  are  also  some  ruins  of  an  ancient 
town  and  temple,  caUed  Naom,  situated  in  a  beautiful  spot  South 
of  Naous  is  the  Tillage  of  Beziza,  near  which  are  found  the  ruins  of  a 
temple,  consisting  of  three  Ionic  columns  and  stone  walls,  called 
Keny^et-el-Awamyd,  '^  Church  of  the  Columns."  Deir  Keftun  is 
another  village,  with  a  Greek  convent  The  proTinoes  of  EL  BatBUK 
and  EL  Fetuh  contain  many  other  populous  and  thriTing  Tillages, 
snch  as  Ohuzir,  a  considerable  place,  with  some  traffic,  on  the  bordor 
of  the  proTince  of  Kesrawan.  In  the  neighbouring  Talleys  there  are 
Tillages  and  convents  innumerable,  many  of  them  occupying  imposing 
situations.  In  the  bottom  of  a  deep  valley,  proceeding  south,  stands 
the  convent,  Ain  Warka,  celebrated  as  one  of  the  colleges  for  the 
education  of  youths  for  the  priesthood.  On  the  summit  of  the  next 
high  ridge,  to  the  south-east,  is  situated  the  large  conTent  and  coU^e 
of  BzummoTf  belonging  to  the  Armenian  Catholics ;  it  is  the  residence 
of  the  Patriarch,  and  the  finest  and  richest  monastical  establishment 
in  the  province.  Not  far  off  are  the  convents,  Kereim  and  BaklouB^ 
occupying  commanding  positions  and  overlooking  the  sea;  the  former 
belongs  to  the  Armenian  Catholics,  and  contains  many  monks  and' 
students.  Further  south  are  found  the  Franciscan  Terra  Santa  con- 
vent, JETartMa,  the  Maronite  convent.  Mar  ShaUeitta,  and  the  convent 
of  the  ancient  Syrian  Church,  Es-Sharfe,  To  the  south-west,  on  the 
high  ridge  called  eUKourket,  is  prominently  seen  the  large  and  rich 
convent,  Bkirki,  the  winter  residence  of  the  Maronite  Patriarch. 
Proceeding  towards  Beyrout  is  seen  the  celebrated  Jesuits'  College  of 
ArUurah,  which  is  the  principal  seminary  for  general  education  in  the 
Lebanon.  At  Bsham,  near  Anturah^  there  is  a  convent  of  nuns. 
Some  distance  to  the  east,  three  other  convents  are  found :  two  on  a 
high  and  beautiful  ridge,  called  Mar  JSfyaSf  one  of  them  Maronite, 
and  the  other  Greek  Catholic.  At  the  bottom  of  a  rocky  valley  lies 
the  Greek  convent.  Mar  Hannah  Shouatr,  famed  for  its  Arabic 
printing-press,  founded  by  the  monk  Abdullah.  The  Maronites  have 
also  a  large  convent  near  Deir-el-Kammar,  the  capital  of  the  Druses. 
Zuk  Mekacil,  towards  the  coast,  is  the  principal  and  richest  village  of 
the  Kesrawan. 

The  Druses. — The  provinces,  es-Sahil  and  eUMetn^  are  occupied 
chiefly  by  the  Druses ;  their  number  is  reckoned  at  70,000,  one-third  of 
whom  are  capable  of  bearing  arms ;  many  of  them  dwell  also  in  the 
Anti-Lebanon,  and  some  are  found  in  the  Hauran.  One  of  the  chief 
Tillages  in  the  centre  of  the  district  of  the  Druses  is  Bntmmanoj 
situated  on  a  high  hill,  well  built  and  populous ;  it  is  the  residence  of 
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on  Emir,  who  has  a  handsome  palaco.  liukfeiya  i*  snother  large 
and  noat  ihriring  place,  and  Is  the  residence  of  Emir  Haider,  suc- 
ceisor  of  the  celebrated  Emir  Bechir  in  the  government  of  Mount 
Lebanon.  It  was  at  the  invitaliou  of  Emir  Haider  lliut  the  Jesuit* 
Ibnnded  their  eMablislment  at  Bukfeiya;  und  he  has  aided  them  hy 
frequent  alms,  and  constant  protection.  But  the  oliief  town,  or  capital 
of  the  Druses,  Is  Dtir-eUKammar,  which  is  well  built  and  wealth;. 
There  arc  many  Druse  Tillages  in  these  districts,  such  as  Shouair, 
Barak,  Rhamduii,  Kiirnayil,  Riuel-Motn,  where  an  Emir  lives,  Mukh- 
tarah,  Jeczin,  &c.  They  ore  supplied  with  numerous  fine  springs  of 
water;  the  hiUa  and  valleys  are  fertile  and  well  cultivated,  and  the 
population  generally  industrious,  intelligent,  and  in  good  circum- 
stancea.     At  Bclt-ad-Din  the  Emir  Bechir  has  a  very  splendid  palace. 

The  foregoing  enumeration  of  the  principal  monastioal  institulioiu 
in  the  Lebanon  affords  strong  evidence  of  the  wonderful  activity  of 
the  Papacy  in  extending  its  baneful  dominion,  and  of  the  powerful 
nnu-'binerj'  it  has  at  its  command  for  accomplishing  that  object.  It  is 
hoped  that  theAO  startling  facts  will  deeply  Impress  upon  the  Pro- 
t«*lant  people  of  this  country  the  urgent  necessity  of  much  greater 
efforts  being  made,  than  heretofore,  to  check  and  neutralize  the  grow> 
ing  power  of  Popery  in  the  interesting  regions  of  the  East,  'llie 
obvious  way  is  to  take  a  leaf  out  of  their  book,  by  founding;  and 
mointiiining  Protestant  misj^ionnry  colleges. 

Politic.*!.  Statkof  the  Tbibes  of  the  Lebanok.— While  the 
inhabitants  of  these  regions,  always  difficult  of  access,  followed  the 
destinies  of  Syria,  under  the  successive  dominion  of  the  Assyrians, 
the  Selcucidi  (its  native  sovereigns),  the  Greeks,  and  the  Romoni, 
they  always  maintained  a  considerable  degree  of  independence,  only 
pn)'iDg  the  rulinji:  powers  ekind  of  Toluntorj'annual  tribute.  They  were 
subjugated  by  the  Egyptian  Khaliis  and  Sultans,  and,  flnolly,  by  the 
Turks,  under  whose  rule  they  have  continued  for  the  last  three  CMiturics, 
with  the  exception  of  the  short  interval  in  1832,  during  which  Syria 
was  occupied  by  the  Pasha  of  Egj^)!,  Mehcmet  Ali.  Christianity  was 
Introduced  into  these  mountains  about  the  fourth  century,  by  the 
Chrixti&ns  seeking  refuge  in  their  fastnesses,  from  the  cruel  perse- 
cution* of  the  Moslem  conquerors  of  Sj-ria.  The  Chrisliuns  have 
increased  rapidly  in  number,  and  amount  to  above  150.000,  the  very 
large  majority  of  whom  are  Maronites.  About  the  eleventh  century  .' 
the  aect  of  heretical  Mohammedans,  called  Druses,  sprang  up,  and 
though  not  so  numerous  as  the  Christians,  they  became  a  more 
powerful  body.  Thrse  tribes  were  oflen  engaged  in  severe  struggles 
for  ascendancy  over  each  other,  but  when  united  they  were  able  to 
nbel  ogtunst  iheir  Turkish  ruleit,  uid,  to  a  considerable  extent,  assert 
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their  independence.  These  adTontages  were  especially  gained  under 
the  celebrated  Fakr-ed-Din,  a  noble  Maronite,  who  had  been  chosen 
chieftain.  On  his  family  becoming  extinct,  a  member  of  the  Maronite 
fionily  of  Shehab,  in  Mount  Hermon,  was  elected  by  the  Sheikhs  to 
the  sovereign  authority.  In  1790,  the  celebrated  Emir  Bediir, 
originally  a  Druse,  but  who,  from  ambitious  motives,  had  joined  the 
Maronites,  persuaded  the  Emirs  of  Metn  and  the  powerfol  fiunily  of 
Belimmah  to  follow  his  example;  he  favoured  the  invasion  of  the  Pasha 
of  Egypt,  while  the  Druses  remained  faithful  to  the  Sultan.  Emir 
Bechir  was  deposed,  and  another  of  the  house  of  Shehab  appointed 
chieftain  by  the  Sultan.  Feuds  again  broke  ont  between  these  tiibea 
in  1841,  secretly  fomented,  probably,  by  the  TuriLS,  and  a  civil  war 
ensned,  attended  on  both  sides  with  great  destruction  of  lilb  and  pro- 
j>erty,  and  many  cruelties ;  this  led  to  the  disarming  of  both  parties  by 
the  Turks,  who  have  thus  obtained,  for  a  time,  the  diief  authority  in 
these  mountainous  districts. 

RELIGION  OF  THE  DBU8E8. 

The  Druses  are  an  heretical  sect  of  Mohammedans,  descended  from 
the  Carmathians,  who,  about  the  eleventh  century,  became  perverted 
from  the  creed  of  the  Koran  by  the  propagation  of  the  wild  and 
extravagant  doctrines  of  the  fanatical  Xhalif,  £l-Hakim  ((^  the  Fa- 
timite  race),  who  reigned  at  Cairo,  and  who,  according  to  his  disciples, 
disappeared  on  the  night  of  the  27th  of  the  month  Shouah,  at  the 
age  of  thirty-six.  He  was  assisted  by  two  Persian  disciples,  equally 
fanatical,  named  Hamzah  and  Muhammad  ben  Iszmail  ed  Derazi, 
from  whom  their  name  (Druse)  was  derived.  The  real  nature  of  their 
religious  tenets  and  ceremonies  was  long  involved  in  much  secrecy  and 
mystery;  tolerably  correct  information  has,  however,  been  obtained 
and  published  on  the  subject,  by  several  authors,  from  whom  I  shall 
make  some  extracts.  The  creed  of  the  Druses  is  briefly  stated  as 
follows,  by  De  Sacey,  in  an  extract  quoted  by  Dr.  Wilson : — 

"  *  To  mcknowledge  only  one  God,  without  seeking  to  penetrate  the  natore  of 
hii  being  and  of  his  attributes ;  to  confess  that  he  can  neither  be  comprehended 
by  the  senses,  nor  defined  by  words ;  to  believe  that  the  Divinity  has  shown 
itself  to  men  at  different  epochs  under  a  human  form,  without  participating  in  any 
of  the  weaknesses  and  imperfections  of  humanity  ;  that  it  has  shown  itself  at  last, 
at  the  commencement  of  the  fifth  age  of  the  Hejira,  under  the  figure  of  Hakim 
Biamr-Allah ;  that  that  was  the  last  of  his  manifestations,  after  whidi  there  is 
none  other  to  be  expected;  that  Hakim  disappeared  in  the  year  411  of  the 
H^ira,  to  try  the  faith  of  his  servants,  to  give  room  for  the  apostasy  of  hypo- 
crites, and  of  those  who  had  only  embraced  the  true  religion  from  tlie  hope  of 
worldly  rewards ;  that  in  a  short  time  he  would  appear  again,  full  of  glory  and 
of  majesty,  to  triumph  over  all  his  enemies,  to  extend  his  empire  over  all  the 
earth,  and  to  make  his  faithful  worshippers  happy  fbr  ever;  to  believe  diat 
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Uniienal  Inldllgence  ii  iht  firii  or  Ga4'>  cteaturei,  llie  only  'lir«l  proiluclian 
o(  liii  omnipgtrncv ;  Ihil  il  hti  ippraicd  upon  ilic  traiili  nt  ihe  epoch  o[  cich  of 
thcnunitcaulionmr  tUt  OiTinilf,  aiid  km  Riiilly  ippraicd  ilnce  (lie  lime  of 
Itikim  under  ilii:  ignre  of  tUiiiu,  son  ol  Alimrrl :  lint  it  is  bii  hii  niniilry 
(hii  (II  ihe  oiho  creilurn  hsie  been  pniductd ;  ilmt  UaRiia  only  puuenM  ihc 
hnottledge  of  all  Imih.  IhnI  he  li  Ihe  prime  ni)n»tcr  of  Ibe  (rue  nllglaa,  «od 
Ihat  be  MiDinunicntei,  diiecily  or  liidireelly,  <riUi  the  oiher  mmiiien  and  wilh 
the  bldrful,  but  ia  dtlfeient  piapoiliona,  die  knooledgl  and  the  grace  vhkh  ha 
receive!  diieeUji  from  tlie  Diiinitj,  and  of  ohieli  he  ii  Ihe  inle  channel ;  that  he 
onljr  hai  inmedUle  accegi  to  God.  and  *cl*  M  a  niediaior  to  Ihe  other  wortbip- 
peta  of  [he  Sopreiiie  Being;  icknoirledprlg  ihal  llainia  U  he  to  whom  llikim 
will  conflde  hii  airord,  In  make  his  religion  triumph,  to  conijuer  all  hii  litaii, 
and  10  diaftibule  rewuda  and  piinishnieDia  acmrdlng  lo  the  meiiia  of  each  one, 
to  know  the  other  minialera  of  religion,  and  the  rank  mliich  belongi  to  each  of 
Ihetn;  to  give  to  each  Ibe  obedience  and  aubmiuion  which  ia  Iheit  due;  to  coti' 
fna  that  every  loul  hu  been  created  by  ihe  Univetaal  Inielligence ;  that  the 
number  o!  men  ii  alwaya  the  nme,  and  ilial  h>uIi  pau  inceeBiTcly  into  different 
bodia  I  tbal  ibey  are  railed  by  iheir  Bltachmenl  to  Irulh  In  a  auperjur  degree 
of  eaceltence.  or  are  degraded  by  nrplceling  or  giving  up  rcllftiom  medlialion  i 
to  piactiie  the  leren  CDnimandmenU  which  Ihe  religion  of  Hamia  Impoia  upon 
Iti  followcra,  and  which  principally  eiacta  troni  [hum  tbe  obaeiyance  of  Irulh; 
duriiy  lowatdi  Iheir  brethren,  the  renunciation  of  llinr  former  religion,  the 
matt  eniire  reiignalion  and  iubini»ion  to  the  will  of  Cod;  lo  confeu  that  all 
ptcccdlnii  religlona  have  only  been  types  more  or  leu  perfect  of  Inie  religion, 
thai  all  their  eerenionial  obierTance)  are  only  allegoriea,  and  that  the  tnanlfeali- 
Ilon  of  Irnt  religioa  requlrea  the  abrogalien  of  eiery  olhet  cree-l.  Such  n  an 
abridgment  of  the  religlout  lytlem  taught  In  tbe  hooki  of  the  l)ru«t,  of  nhlrh 
llama  it  Iheaulbur.  and  whose  followers  ate  ealled  Unitarian*.' •  " 

The  genprsl  charscter  of  a  religion  consisting  of  the  uliarc  tenets, 
U  Deiaro ;  hut  there  arc  amalgttmatcd  with  it  aome  traces  of  Judaism, 
Cbriatianity,  and  Mohamtneilonism ;  ihe  iluclrincK  of  an  ini^male  Deity, 
and  of  a  ac>cond  iMlvenl  of  the  chief  of  their  religion,  urc  particularly 
atriking ;  and  our  inquiries  fully  oonRnued  the  statement  of  a  highly 
iatelligent  traveller,  that  "  IliTOug:houl  ihc  Rant  (tnsy  we  not  say  the 
wortd^)  there  is  a  prerailing  expectation  of  ihe  same  character — a 
looking  forth — an  eager  expectation  of  the  advent  of  some  great  and 
mighty  Being,  who  shnll  perpetuate  and  make  univenal  the  jmrticular 
■yatcm  or  superBtitiou  to  which  each  aection  of  the  human  family  is 
addictt^d.''t 

The  Druses  have  heen  cnnjocturcd  with  ^rcat  probsbiliij'  to  ho  the 
ilMWtidunts  of  ihc  Moabitea,  who,  when  they  wore  eipelled  by  the 
Saracens  from  lliuir  own  country,  took  refuge  in  Ibe  mountiiina  of 
I.«banon;  and  it  has  nlao  been  supposed  by  aome  studenta  of 
pTopliccy,  that  when  tlie  Jews,  after  their  reslorulion,  are  {uurtly 
dri*CD  by  Antichrist  from  Jcruulcm,  they  will  find  an  aayluni  among 

•  D«  Sacy'i  "  Enpini,"  luiroduction,  pp.  I— 4, 

t  '■  A  Pailoi'i  Memorial  of  thf  Holy  La.id,"  p.  38(1. 
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the  Moabites  (Druses)  in  Lebanon;  and  that  the  Moabitea  will 
be  reinstated  in  their  own  country  at  the  final  triumph  of  Oo^a 
people.  The  following  are  the  reasons  on  which  the  Tery  interesting 
theory  of  the  Druses  having  derived  their  origin  firom  the  Moabitea  is 
founded,  as  stated  by  Mr.  Wood,  Her  Majesty's  Consul  at  Damascus: — 

**  ItiM  affinned  that  the  Dniicf  not  only  belic?e  that  Hakim-M-Binriby  is  a 
penonificatioD  of  the  Deity,  but  of  all  the  propheu  likewise,  indodiiig  Motet,  our 
Sa?iour,  Mahomet,  &c. ;  that  is,  that  the  same  Being  vititod  the  earth  at 
diflb'ent  times,  under  Tarious  names,  Vith  special  missioos  for  partioilar  pnrpotct, 
and  will  finally  return  again. 

**  With  respect  to  Hamsa,  thus  mudi  is  certain,  that  he  promulgaled  the  doc- 
trines of  Hakim,  and  that  when  be  made  the  attempt  so  to  do  at  Cairo,  he  was 
driven  away  by  other  sectarians*  and  that  he  travelled  northwards,  that  it,  towaida 
Syria,  passing  in  his  progress  through  Kerek,  in  the  country  of  the  MoabileB. 
What  proselytes  he  made  it  is  difficult  to  say ;  but  this,  however,  is  positive^  that 
tile  followers  of  the  Druse  religion  are  first  to  be  met  with  about  those  rcgtont,  wtrni. 
Banias,  Djebail-el>Sheik  (Mount  Hermon),  were  made  the  seat  of  their  Oofera- 
ment  and  religion.  From  thence  they  spread  to  the  north-etst,  towards  the 
Haur&n,  and  Djebail  Hauran,  &c,  &c.,  &C.,  and  to  the  north-west,  or  Mooat 
Lebanon,  and  A  nti- Lebanon.  Some  few  got  as  for  as  Djebail  Allah,  near 
Aleppo ;  but  in  this  year,  1845,  they  emigrated  also  to  the  south. 

**  My  belief  that  this  people  are  the  Moabites  is  based  on  the  foct,  that  at  the 
country  from  Cairo  to  Moab  is  and  always  was  a  wilderness,  Hamsa  could  only 
have  made  converts  about  Moab,  or  the  first-inhabited  regions  on  his  northward 
journey ;  and  on  the  traditions  of  the  Druses  themselves,  that  they  came  from  the 
south,  though  they  do  not  say  that  they  are  originally  from  Egypt.  Whence 
could  they  come,  therefore,  but  from  Moab,  since  they  are  nntber  Egyptians  nor 
Syrians  ? 

^  It  may  be  difficult  to  determine  the  precise  period  at  wluch  the  Moabites 
were  driven  out  from  their  country,  but  this  event  could  only  have  happened  after 
the  tenth  century.  It  is  true  that  Hamza,  the  disciple  of  Hakim,  visited  their 
country  about  this  time ;  but  it  scarcely  follows  that  their  expulsion  took  place 
immediately  on  his  appearance  amongst  them,  unless  indeed  we  assume  their 
simultaneous  and  universal  conversion  and  flight.  It  is  rather,  therefore,  to  be 
supposed,  that  their  expulsion  may  be  fixed  about  the  eleventh  or  twelfth 
century,  or  from  the  date  when  the  Saracens  commenced  their  inroads  into  Syria, 
with  the  object  of  subverting  Christianity,  and  of  forcing  every  sect  to  embrace 
Islamism.  One  of  their  roads  lay  through  Moab,  and  as  they  advanced,  the 
proselytes  of  Hamza,  or  Hakim,  must  have  receded  before  them  into  Idnmea, 
Mount  Hermon,  the  Lebanons,  &c.,  &c. 

"  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  Moab  was  in  a  very  flourishing  state  vnder  the 
Roman  Emperors,  as  late  as  Aurelian  and  Severus,  and  later.  But  the  dettruc- 
tion  and  depopulation  of  Moab  appear  to  have  been  contemporaneous  with  the 
contests  between  the  Arabs  and  the  Turks.  If  this  be  correct,  we  are  thus 
brought  down  to  the  eleventh  or  twelfth  centuries,  and  to  the  epoch  when  the 
Saracens  commenced  their  inroads.  This  supposition  appears  to  receive  addi- 
tional weight  from  the  fact  that  the  Druse  Sheiks,  or  Chiefs  of  the  prctent  day, 
pretend  invariably  that  they  established  themselves  in  the  Lebanons  tiz  or  seven 
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handitd  jtnt  tgo.  Their  cuiigtslion,  therefore,  ttera  the  tautb,  niiut  dale  u 
tu  luck  u  the  period  ipeclfled  above. 

"  irBeqiun'm  de  Tudela viiited  Lebanon  in  lldD,  or  beiween  (be  eleventh  and 
iHelfth  nnluiia,  he  muil  have  Tuund  llie  Drcaei  already  etlsbh>hed  Ihere,  and 
forming  a  romiidable  prople,  in  cDniequence  of  Ibeir  npatrlalion  luid  telllenenl 
in  I  mua  eoiin«lcd  wilb  the  Dogilani,  wbo  poniblj  may  have  been  conlbunded 
Kith  the  rarmcr,  but  irho  probably  were  the  oriBinal  inhabilanis  of  Ihal  pitl  of 
litbanoD  wbith  extendi  beyond  Nahr-el-Kelb,  or  the  Dog  Riter,  and  who,  ai 
InilUion  mji,  wonbippcd  a  dog,  ai  llie  Eelbiie,  above  Liodicei,  do  lO  Ihli  day, 

"With  all  Iheie  premiHt,  we  ace  led  powerfully  to  ihe concluiIoD,  that  (he 
Hoabite*  were  driven  from  their  citlei  between  the  yesn  eleven  and  twelve 
hundred,  and  thai  the  lotal  and  flnal  deilruction  ofMoab  occurred  likewlte  about 
thi)  period,  or  during  the  conteiu  between  ibe  Arabs  and  the  Turki,  or 
■  Wanderer*,'  ai  they  are  termed  in  Scripture. 

"  Wilh  reference  lo  the  propbecy,  ■  1  will  bring  again  the  captivity  of  Moib  in 
the  Ulier  day>,'  it  it  a  (ingular  lad.  that  after  the  txpuliion  of  the  Egyptian! 
from  Syria,  in  \StO,  the  Dru>«  ihould  have  made  an  attempt  by  memunaUiing 
the  Sultan,  to  atabliih  Ihemielvei  ia  Idumea,  uiAicA  bardrri  on  Moib ;  and  Ihal 
lo  thl>  moment  they  ihould  enleruin  the  project  of  relrealing  thither,  in  the 
event  of  pollliol  combinaliont  uufavourable  to  (hemselvei.  Tliit  incident  might 
neile  leu  attention,  were  il  not  that  many  other  circunulaneea  tend  directly  or 
indirectly  loihow  that'  the  latter  day'  ipoken  ofii  fait appniaehuig."* 

Their  system  of  religioQ  is  Dot  altogether  free  ironi  idolatry,  for, 
in  some  villages,  they  have  o  gold  or  silver  statue  of  their  legislator 
exhibited  on  the  occasion  of  their  grent  ceremonies,  to  which  they 
offer  prnyera  as  to  God  himself-  With  regard  to  iheir  cuitoms 
Kiebufir  observes : — 

"  The  Drutei  are  divided  into  Akala,  that  ia  10  lay,  BccloiaMica ;  and  Djahels, 
or  Secular!.  The  Eccleaiutici  are  dependent  upon  three  Akala.  who  are  Sheiki 
among  themi  of  whom  one  dweili  in  Ifae  dlilricl  Arkub,  (he  tecund  In  the 
dlitrict  Tuhuf  el  Heiie,  and  the  third  in  the  diitrict  Haibeia.  The  Akalg  are 
diilinguiihed  bora  the  Seculars  by  their  white  (lre«.  Tbey  have  generally  good 
baum  on  tlie  hilli ;  and,  judging  by  thoie  few  which  I  aaw  on  the  road  frum 
Saide  lo  DamiKni,  ir  aeemi  to  me  ibst  they  hate  not  chMen  the  worn  liluationi. 
On  Thunday  evening,  which  among  the  Orienlali  ia  called  ihe  night  of  Friday, 
they  ««em1jle  in  the  houie  of  one  or  olher  of  their  fraternity,  to  petform  their 
wonhip  and  pray  for  the  whole  nation ;  the  iviiet  of  EccImUiiIci  may  be  pre- 
sent, but  tbey  do  IIQI  admit  Secular*,  nut  even  a  Sheik  or  an  Emir.  They 
dtapifc  all  employmenla  of  honour  in  the  world — hut  peihapi  in  Ihis  they  make 
a  rtrtue  of  necCTiiIy~for,  on  the  return  of  llakem,  they  hope  lo  he  king!, 
Tliien,  and  pacha*.    They  da  not  marry  the  daughiert  of  Seculan  i  and  they 

(he  Sheik*  and  Eniiri  of  their  own  nation.  Akili  eat  only  with  AkaUi  and 
wilh  the  peaunli  and  other  poor  people,  wbo  Ihey  are  certain  earn  ihdr  bread 
bj  labour."—"  Voyagea  en  Aiabie,"  tit.,  vol.  ii.,  p,  3*9. 


The  AWsni  Ihe  Ten  Tribes  and  the  King*  of  the  Eail.— The 
By  th»  Right  Hen.  Sir  G.  H.  Eo««,  pp.  Hi— HI. 
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Burckhardt  gi^es  the  following  partieolan  on  the  same  snbject : — 

'^  It  is  a  singular  belief,  both  among  the  western  Druses  and  those  of  the 
Haouran,  that  there  are  a  great  number  of  Druses  in  England ;  an  opinion 
founded,  perhaps,  upon  the  fimatical  opinions  of  the  Christians  of  Sjrria,  who 
deny  the  English  to  be  followers  of  Christ,  because  they  neither  confess  nor 
fiut." 

**  It  seems  to  be  a  maxim  with  them  to  adopt  the  religious  practices  of  the 
country  in  which  they  reside,  and  to  profess  the  creed  of  the  strongest ;  hence, 
they  all  profess  Islamism  in  Syria ;  and  even  those  who  have  been  baptised,  on 
tccouDt  of  thdr  alliance  with  the  Shehab  family,  tUll  practise  the  exterior  Ibnns 
of  the  Mohammedan  £uth.  There  is  no  truth  in  the  assertion  that  the  Druses 
go  one  day  to  the  mosque,  and  the  next  to  the  church  ;  they  all  profess  Islam- 
ism :  and  whenever  they  mix  with  Mohammedans,  they  perform  the  rites  pre- 
scribed by  their  religion.  In  private,  however,  they  break  the  last  of  Ramadan, 
corse  Mohammed,  indulge  in  wine,  and  eat  food  forbidden  by  the  Koran, 
They  bear  an  inveterate  hatred  to  all  religions  except  their  own,  but  more  parti- 
cularly  to  that  of  the  Franks,  chiefly  in  consequence  of  a  tradition  current  aaioiig 
them,  that  the  Europeans  will  one  day  overthrow  their  commonwealth. 

**  Nothing  is  more  sacred  with  a  Druse  than  his  ptAUe  reputation.  He  will 
overlook  an  insult  if  known  only  to  him  who  has  ofiered  it;  and  will  put  up 
with  blows  where  his  interest  is  concerned,  provided  nobody  is  a  witness; 
but  the  slightest  abuse  given  in  public  he  revenges  with  the  greatest  fury.  This 
is  the  most  remarkable  feature  of  the  national  character;  in  public,  a  Druse  may 
appear  honourable ;  but  he  is  easily  tempted  to  a  contrary  behavioor,  when  he 
has  reason  to  think  that  his  conduct  will  remain  undiscovered.  The  ties  of 
blood  and  friendship  have  no  power  smong  them ;  the  son  no  soon«r  attains  the 
years  of  maturity  than  he  begins  to  plot  against  his  fether. 

**  The  Akals  superinteud  Divine  worship  in  the  chapels,  or,  as  they  are  called, 

Khaloue  ^8A>-j  J    and  they  instruct  the  children  in  a  kind  of  catechism. 

They  are  obliged  to  abstain  from  swearing  and  all  abusive  language,  and  dare  not 
wear  any  article  of  gold  or  silk  in  their  dress." 

**  There  are  different  degrees  of  Akal,  and  women  are  also  admitted  into  the 
order;  a  privilege  which  many  avail  themselves  of,  from  parrimony,  as  they  are 
thus  exempted  from  wearing  the  expensive  head-dress  and  rich  silks  fashionable 
among  them.  The  best  feature  in  the  Druse  character  is  that  peculiar  law  of 
hospitality  which  forbids  them  ever  to  betray  a  guest.  I  made  particular  inqui- 
ries on  this  subject,  and  I  am  satisfied  that  no  consideration  of  interest  or  dread 
of  power  will  induce  a  Druse  to  give  up  a  person  who  has  once  placed  himself 
under  his  protection.  Persons  from  all  parts  of  Syria  are  in  the  constant  prac- 
tice of  taking  refuge  in  the  Mountain,  where  they  are  in  perfect  security,  from 
the  moment  they  enter  upon  the  Emir*s  territory." — "  Travels  in  Syria,*'  pp.  200 
—204. 

THE  ANSAIRITAH. 

This  sect,  called  also  Nasairiyah^  or  Ansarians,  inhabit  chiefly  the 
mountains  between  Tripoli  and  Antioch,  and  a  few  other  places  in 
Syria.  They  profess  an  absurd  jumble  of  doctrines,  much  resembling 
those  of  the  Druses,  and  having  some  analogy  also  with  the  tenets  of 
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Ihe  Monnoniteg.     The  semi- fabulous  ongiu  of  the  sect  is  thus  slated 
by  Aaeemaan,  translated  from  the  Syriac : — 

■■  Wbeteu  msny  dciire  to  know  Ihe  acigin  of  the  NRiarm.  mate  (he  fatlow- 
Ing  iFcouat  from  ui.  In  the  year  or  ihe  Grceki  1303,*  there  ippeared  iti  old 
m*o  in  ihe  rrgion  Akuli  [Ililt  is  Cu|ih«,  »  cily  at  AMbi*,  at  B*r-HcbrsU9 


I  call  Nu 


hiving  the  qip«iu>nce  oft  pent 


tlntO, 


This 


.  at  oho 


I,  h» 


e  loll 


!  Apottlei.  he  comtaaniied  Ihei 
GovernoT  of  Ihe  place,  hearii 
ing  ciut  him  inia  a  iliingcan  ii 

bed,  bklf-iiiloiioted  wilh   v 


■ 


On  ihe  lame  nighi,  the  Goveinoc  go 
placed  the  key  of  Ihe  dungeon  undo  I 
ctiving  thi*,  nhen  he  «■)  fail  oaleep, 
man,  giren  to  Tasting  and  prayer,  opei 
then  lealored  the  key  la  iti  roimer  plai 

inugined  ih*  culprit  lo  have  been  mlraculausly  lemoied ;  and  as  the  mai 
tbraugh  fur  kept  (ilenee  a>  lo  (thai  the  had  done,  the  report  ipreid  abroad  Ih 
lb>  old  wan  had  etcaped  rrom  the  priran  while  Ihe  dnon  were  >hul.    A  ibo 

penuade  them  Ihai  he  had  been  delivered  by  angeli  frmn  the  prlion,  lud  n: 
veytd  10  ■  ducrt-place.    He  Iben  wiolc  a  book  of  hii  religi 


per- 
he  key;  and,  pitying  ihii  old 
igeon,  Hi  him  at  liberty,  and 

key,  and   finding  no  perion, 


nulgale 


<  leetlve 


e   doelilnet  v 

ed  lo  be  the  oon  a(  Olhman.  oT  Ihe  lawn  Naaaria,  uw  Chriit. 

10  alio  it  the  Wuril,  and  the  Director,  and  Achmed  the  un  of 
Mohammed  the  ion  of  Hsnaph'ia  of  the  lona  of  All :  the  latne  alio  u  the  Aogcl 
Oabrieh  and  he  laid  to  me.  Thou  arl  the  Reader,  thou  art  the  Trulh,  Thou 
art  the  camel  ihtl  reuineM  (tiger  againit  the  InfideU.  Thou  art  the  heirer 
beajing  the  yoke  of  ihe  Believera.  Tiiou  art  Ihe  Spirit.  Thou  art  John  the  ion 
of  Zachariai.  Preach,  therefore,  lo  men  tiial  they  kneel  Four  llmea  in  their 
prayerti  twice  before  luntite.  toice  antr  suniet.  loxard  JeiuHJem,  laying  each 
lime  Ibeie  three  lenei,  Ood  j>  lubllme  above  all,  God  i>  high  above  all,  God  ii 
Ihe  greatest  of  alL  On  (he  lecoiid  and  (iilh  featival,  lei  no  man  do  any  work ; 
Itl  ihnn  fait  two  dayi  every  year:  let  them  abalain  from  the  Mohammedan 
ablution :  let  them  not  drink  itrong  drink,  bal  of  wine  «>  much  ai  they  fhut. 
Let  Ihem  not  eat  the  fleth  of  wild  beaala.'  Having  delivered  theie  ridlculiiua 
docltineii  he  i«enl  to  Haleiline,  nhere  he  inftcled  the  ijmple  and  niiiic  people 
with  the  same  teaching:  then  departing,  he  hid  blmMlfi  nor  is  hii  place  known 
lallitaday."— "AsKmanni  Bib.  Orient.,"  vol.  ii^  pp.  31B,  330. 

"  Axttmann,"  lays  Mr.  lowett,  Ihimwhoae  )iiterea[ing"ReieBrch«  "Ihe  above 
eilracl  ii  borrowed,  "then  proceade  to  give  variooa  re««mi  why  the  pertoDi 
formerly  called  J—ainl  are  (be  aame  with  iheae  Natartrl,  or  Amari.  He  lays 
thai  they  nere  originally  Muhanimedani.and  afterwardt  became  t«nl-Chri«iani. 
Ue  addi,  alio,  thai  the  Druw*  bitterly  pcrteeule  them,  ai  a  people  looM  in  morali 
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The  foUowing  additional  detaik  respectiDg  this  singular  sect  are  giyen 
in  the  "  Lettres  Edifiantes  et  Curieoses,"  from  Niebuhr  and  Burck- 
bardfsTraTeb:— 

**  The  doctors  of  their  sect  are  called  Sbdks.  These  doctors  amuse  them  with 
tiicir  feolish  imaginations :  for  example — they  teach  them  that  God  has  beea 
ncanate  sereral  times— that  he  has  been  incarnate,  not  only  in  Jesus  Christ,  but 
alM  is  Abraham,  Moses,  and  other  persons  celebrated  in  the  Old  Testament. 
They  even  attribute  the  same  honour  to  Mahtnnet ;  an  absurdity  into  which  even 
dM  Turks  haTe  never  fisllen. 

**  This  Is  not  alL  They  imagine  that  they  honour  Jesus  Christ  by  maintaining 
dMt  he  £d  not  die  on  the  Cross,  as  the  Christians  profess,  but  they  add  that  he 
sdhnituted  aaochcr  man  who  died  in  his  place.  They  likewise  say  that  Maho« 
met  ordained  that  another  body,  in  lieu  of  his  own,  should  be  put  into  the  tomb 
«U^  kad  been  ptepared  for  bim. 

*  They  have  borrowed  from  Christianity  the  Communion ;  but  the  mode  in 
whidi  tbcy  practise  it  is  perfectly  fiuiatical,  for  they  celebrate  it  with  wine  and  a 
■Mmei  of  aaeaL  Tbey  admit  only  men  to  this  Communion,  excluding  women 
and  daUhen.    It  is  in  tbeir  secret  assemblies  that  the  men  observe  this  practice 


«  Tbey  celebrate  some  of  our  festivals :  for  example—those  of  Christmas,  the 
CSrcwDctsioa,  Epiphany,  Palm  Sunday,  Easter,  and  some  of  our  apostles*  and 
sunts*  days. 

*  When  they  are  at  their  prayers,  they  turn  themselves  toward  the  sun ;  which 
iMtt  led  some  to  say  that  they  adore  the  sun :  but  on  this  point,  tbey  are  not 
i^fecd.** — **  Lettres  Edifiantes  et  Curieuses,"  vol.  i.,  pp.  361 — 364. 

*  The  soul  of  a  devotee  among  the  Ansari  can  enter  Paradise,  after  it  has 
through  a  small  number  of  bodies ;  but  the  soul  of  another  must  have 
through  eighty.    The  souls  of  Infidels  must  pass  through  five  (rightful 

jtefiees— Fesgh,  Nesgh,  Mesgh,  Wegsch,  and  Resgh ;  and,  after  that,  must 
tcmain  in  the  world  as  sheep,  till  the  return  of  Sochra,  that  is,  Fatima.  Who 
could  believe  that  the  founders  of  such  religions  could  possibly  find  followers  f  " 
— «  Niebuhr,"  vol.  ii.,  pp.  360,  361. 

**  They  are  divided  into  different  sects,  of  which  nothing  is  known  except  the 
Mines,  viz.,  Kelbye,  Shamsye,  and  Mokladjye.  They  entertain  the  curious  be- 
lief that  the  soul  ought  to  quit  the  dying  person's  body  by  the  mouth;  and  they 
art  extremely  cautious  against  any  accident,  which  they  imagine  may  prevent  it 
H^iiii  taking  that  road :  for  this  reason,  whenever  the  Government  of  Latakia  or 
Tripoli  condemns  an  Anteyry  to  death,  his  relations  offer  considerable  sums  that 
h«  may  be  impaled  instead  of  hanged.  I  can  vouch  for  the  truth  of  this  belief 
which  proves  at  least  that  they  have  some  idea  of  a  future  state.  It  appears  that 
Ihece  are  .\nseyrys  in  Anatolia  and  at  ConsUntinople.  Some  years  since,  a  great 
«ttan  of  this  sect  died  in  the  mountain  of  Antioch,  and  the  water  with  which  his 
««4pse  had  been  washed,  was  carefully  put  into  bottles  and  sent  to  Constantinople 
a«d  Asia  Minor."—**  Burckhardls  Travels  in  Syria,"  p.  156. 

THE   ISMAIYILAH. 

11\<»  history  and  opinions  of  the  small  sect  of  Isniaiyilah,  or 
lahwu^'Ut*^  iw  little  known.     They  are  believed  to  have  derived 
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their  origin  from  lamail  iLn  lafor  SaiUk,  the  sixth  Imam  (heod  of  the 
Shittes),  and  to  profess  the  doctrine  of  the  union  of  the  Ueily  with 
Ali,  The  reason  of  the  information  respecling  them  being  to  scanty 
ii,  that  very  fen  even  among  tiiemselves  are  initiated  in  llie  aecjet 
piiociplea  of  thur  faith,  and  olno  that,  when  living  among  Turks, 
they  aMiuue  llie  character  of  MussulmanA,  in  order  to  escape  per- 
secution ox  Bposlaten.  They  were  (oo  well  known  in  the  time  of  tho 
eruMde*  by  the  nnme  of  Assassins,  and  they  still  have  their  chief  seat 
in  till)  castle  of  Mattjad,  on  the  mountains  west  of  Hamah.  Niebuhr 
states  respecting  lliem : — 

"  ConcccDing  Ihe  leligion  of  Ibe  Uhmieljla,  I  haii  learnt  nothing  certiin. 
The  Mohsramedtnt  ■nd  ibc  Oricnitl  Chritil>n>  tdste  o(  Ihem  things  iucredible. 
The  numlier  of  the  lihniaelilei  U  not  greal.  They  live  principBtly  al  Kiliii,  a 
town  belHeen  Shugt  and  Himi ;  alto  in  Gebel  Kalbie,  a  niounI«n  nul  far  from 
Laiachie,  between  Aleppo  and  Antioch.  They  ate  railed  Keftun,  rtom  the  name 
ofa  village  in  thii  country  ."—Niebuhr,  vol.  ii.,  pp.  361,  363. 

The  Jesuit  misaionariea  also  observe : — 

"  Tl<e  tihinselitej  inhabit  a  imsll  tenitory  named  Cidmub  Their  life  is  ro 
bniUl  and  ihamerul,  that  they  are  not  Hi  to  lie  spoken  of;  eicepi  il  be  Id 
bumiliite  man,  by  making  him  feel,  that  then:  ii  nu  depth  of  degrsdalloiii  dii- 
order,  and  eittavaguice,  to  nhich  he  may  not  link,  when  be  lakes  hia  paoions 
far  hil  guide."—"  Lettre*  Ediflsniet  et  Curienie*,"  vol.  i.,  p.  SOS. 

THE  TESIDIENS, 
■  The  Yesidiens."  says  Mr.  Jowelt,  "  may  not  improperly  be  quoted, 
as  rorming  a  pun  of  the  population  of  SyrU.  lliey  are,  by  some,  con- 
sidwed  to  have  had  tlteir  origin  in  Perua;  but  they  ore  met  with  in 
(he  countries  which  lie  between  Persia  and  the  north  of  Syria.*  and 
even  in  Syria  itself,  as  may  be  inferred  from  the  fact  of  a  Jesuit  mis- 
sionary's seeking  them  out,  in  hi*  visits  to  Aleppo  and  Standanion. 
An  account  of  Ihem  is  found  in  Mosheim's  Ecclesiastical  History,  Vol. 
l»,,  pp.  252,  253,  and  note :  Century  16.  Sect  iii.,  part  I.  The  fol- 
lowing brief  extracts  are  irom  Niebuhr,  in  his  '  Travels  near  Mosul,' 
Knd  from  the  '  Jesuit  Missions  in  Syria.' 

"  Speaking  of  a  Tillage  entirely  inhabited  by  Yesidiens,  Niebuhr 
tbiu  describes  them : — 

"'They  are  called  Yeiidieni,  and  also  Danaun  ;  but  ai  iheTurka  da  not  allow 
the  fret  Mercite  of  any  religion  in  ihcii  country,  exwpl  to  ihaae  who  poneta 
nrrnl  bonks,  s>  (he  Mohaitimedan*,  Chrisllani.  and  Jewi,  the  realdleni  sie 
obHgtd  10  k«*p  lh«  principles  of  Ihrir  religion  extremely  lectel.  Tliey  Ihere- 
fbx  paw  thtnuelvei  olT  fur  Uohamniedans,  Cbriiliana,  or  Jrwi ;  following  the 

•  TaamtbrlMysoriheni  thai  ihey  are  ■  wandering  rare,  «nd  "Mietch  every 
yaar  quit*  from  Moiul  or  New  Nincvth,  (o  the  loiircc*  of  the  Eupbralc*."— 
XSftgtMT'tittaUimBfT'mtmtfarft  rayagtinlo  lh€  lnHBil,ro\.\\.,\tnti6(t\.) 
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pttty  of  wbaterer  perion  makes  inquiry  into  tbcir  religioii.  They  ipcak  with 
▼eneratlon  of  the  Koran,  of  the  Gospel,  of  the  Pentateuch,  and  the  Paalma;  and 
when  couTicted  of  being  Yesidiens,  they  will  then  maintain  that  they  are  of  the  tame 
religion  as  the  Sonnites.  Hence  it  is  almost  an  impossibility  to  learn  anything 
certain  on  the  subject  Some  charge  them  with  adoring  the  deril,  under  the 
name  of  -  Tsdllebi,**  that  is  to  say,  Lord.  Others  say  that  they  exhibit  a  marked 
veneration  for  the  sun  and  for  fire,  that  they  are  downright  Pagans,  and  that 
they  have  horrible  ceremonies.  I  have  been  assured  that  the  Dauasin  do  not 
favoke  the  devil ;  but  that  they  adore  God  only,  as  the  Creator  and  benefactor 
of  all  men.  They  cannot,  however,  bear  to  speak  of  Satan,  nor  even  to  hear  hie 
name  mentioned.  When  the  Yesidiens  come  to  Mosul,  they  are  not  appre- 
hended by  the  magistrate,  although  known :  but  the  people  often  endeavour  to 
trick  them ;  for  when  these  poor  Yesidiens  come  to  sell  their  eggs  or  butter,  the 
purchasers  contrive  first  to  get  their  articles  in  their  possession,  and  then  begin 
uttering  a  thousand  foolish  expressions  against  Satan,  with  a  view  to  kmer  the 
price ;  upon  which  the  Yesidiens  are  content  to  leave  their  goods,  at  a  loss, 
rather  than  be  the  witnesses  of  such  contemptuous  language  about  the  deviL 
The  Yesidiens  practise  circumcision,  like  the  Mohammedans^' 

"  The  Jesuit  Missionaries  observe — 

**  <  The  conversion  of  the  Jasidies  was  a  new  object  for  the  seal  of  Father 
Besson.  The  Jssidies  are  a  people  who  adore  the  sun,  and  who  offisr  worship  to 
the  devil  as  the  author  of  evil.* " 

A  Yesidien  brought  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Mosul  by  Dr. 
Layard,  resided  in  the  same  house  with  us  on  the  Bosphorus.  He 
was  in  countenance  and  figure  a  handsome  Asiatic,  with  an  intelli- 
gent, pleasing  expression,  and  most  obliging  manners.  Their  religion 
resembles  the  confused  mystical  jumble  of  the  doctrines  of  the  ^lagi 
and  of  Christianity,  professed  by  the  ancient  Manichceana. 

OBTHODOX  MOHAMMEDANS. 

The  creed  of  the  Orthodox  Mohammedans  has  already  been 
described,  as,  also,  their  division  into  five  principal  sects,  tIz.,  the  Hana- 
fteSf  the  Shafees,  the  Malikee§,  the  Hdmbelee*,  and  the  Wakabeet,* 
There  are,  however,  some  orthodox  subdivisions,  such  as  the  SonmUe$ 
and  the  Metatcalies.  The  following  information  respecting  them  has 
been  coUected  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Jowett,  and  inserted  in  his  "  Researches 
in  Syria  :** — 

**  Sonnites. — The  Sonnites  are  that  division  of  the  Mohammedan  world 
which  asserts  the  legitimacy  of  the  first  three  caliphs — Abu  Beker,  Omar,  and 
Othman.  It  is  not  designed  to  enter  here  into  the  various  opinions  of  this  body. 
In  addition  to  the  Koran,  they  admit  a  multitude  of  traditions  and  interpreta- 
tions ;  while  the  rival  sect,  the  Sbiites,  though  they  admit  some  traditions,  yet 
hold  them  more  loosely,  and  are  almost  considered  by  the  Sonnites  as  unbe- 
lievers. The  Sonnites  regard  the  Grand  Signior  of  Constantinople  as  their  dril 
head  and  protector ;  and  the  Turks  and  Arabs  of  Syria  are,  generally,  of  this 

*  See  page  53. 
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"  URAWAL1C9.— Thit  is  the  lille  by  irbich  muy  Mahamnicdani  in  Syria  «te 
diilinguiihed,  at  being  Ihe  rolloiteri  of  All  tilt  launh  csllph,  the  eoiulu  aad 
(on-in-Uw  of  Hthomcl :  RuinUiuing  hii  right  u  be  ibe  Jmmediiie  niceeuor  of 
hi*  filhn-in-lBw.  In  (lili  they  reiemble  Ihe  Peniaiu,  and  are  in  opposillon  to 
die  Turk&  The  rollaolng  eitraci  ml!  gire  Ihe  reader  a  general  vieo  of  the 
Mtrni  la  which  iheir  inSuence  reachei  in  these  patu. 

"  Tlie  Meuwati  make,  either  entirely  or  in  pnn,  prafcHion  or  [he  Mohamme' 

Lille  the  Periiaai,  IhereTore,  (hey  aeilher  eat  not  drink  viih  people  of  another 
Telig^on :  nof  would  they  even  uie  a  plale  from  which  a  itranger  hai  eaten,  (ill 
they  hare  well  eleauied  it.  Tbej  even  hold  Ihcnuel'c*  ID  be  deliled,  when  ■ 
alnngtr  umply  louchea  Ihdr  tlolhet.  Ai  Ihey  are  under  the  dominiiian  of  tlie 
Tutkh  ihty  dare  not  (real  Ihe  Sonniles  wllh  conlempt.  They  are  umetiiita 
ander  (he  neceinly  of  palling  thcintelTei  offai  Sonnilet. 

"  In  general,  neither  (be  Snoniie*  nor  the  Chriiliant  like  to  d>rell  among 
(hein  ;  and  ihe  Maronllei,  who  lerre  as  tecielaries  (a  the  Shelkiof  Ihe  Melawali, 
•cldam  leniain  with  them  for  many  yean.  They  hale,  nererlheleBB,  for  tame 
Cenluriei  been  in  posesiion  of  leteral  diidicli.  A  Cunily  named  HDrfooih,  the 
head  of  whom  lakes  the  tide  of  emir,  live*  al  Balbec,  and  pays  Ihe  rent  of  thla 
dli(ric(  direct  to  Contraniinople.  At  Sour  [U.,  Tyre],  and  in  the  adjacent 
couptry  called  Belad  B'lherri,  there  are  leren  or  eight  Sheiki  of  Ihe  family 
Naalf,  which  govern  there,andpay  their  rent  lo  the  Pacha  of  Saidc*  There  are 
alw  Sheiks  of  Ihe  Metiwali  of  tlie  family  El  Kuansa.  which  govern  a(  Kiriinie 
and  Hurmel,  a  lown  on  the  river  Oronies.  They  pay  Iheit  Eribule  lo  the  Bey  of 
Hoint."— Niehuhi.  vol.  ii.,  p.  3t7. 

The  diffetCQce  lietweeii  the  fatalism  of  the  Moalcm  anil  llio  faith  of 
the  Christifln  emes  from  the  totally  diflcrcnt  Tiew  of  the  character  of 
Gwl,  act  forth  in  their  respective  creeds.  The  Moslem's  conception  of 
God  i(  that  formed  by  man  m  his  natural,  falleii,  and  unrenewetl  state, 
in  wliich  "hereceiveth  not  the  things  of  the  Spirit  of  God;  for  they  arc 
foolishness  unto  him."  The  Moslem  consequently  coDsidersOod  to  be 
the  author  of  evil  as  well  as  good,  and  he  lulls  his  conscien(»  into  a  state 
of  blind,  passive,  stoical  indifference,  by  referring  to  God's  sovereign 
will  all  the  misfortunes  and  sufferings  which  are  the  consequences  of 
his  own  folly  and  wickedness.  He  is  totally  ignontnt  of  the  only 
revelation  which  it  has  pleased  Ood  to  give  of  himself,  u  tbk  Trii'HC 
God  op  Salvation,  hating  sin,  but  loving  and  pardoning  the  siiiner, 
through  the  mediatorial  sacrifiee  of  Christ  Jesus,— as  a  God  who  "  cnn- 
Dot  be  tempted  with  evil,  neither  lempleth  he  any  man,"  while 
"  Dvory  man  is  tempted  when  be  is  drawn  away  of  his  own  lust,  and 
enticed.**  t 

The  following  obseivationa  (uid  anecdotG,  extracted  from  the  work 
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of  ftn  intelligent  writer,  afford  a  good  illustration  of  the  true  nature  of 
fiitalism:— 

**  1  can  bat  remark  how  strikingly  influential,  on  national  character,  the 
fittalinn  of  the  Koran  has  erer  been.  *  Allah  is  great — Allah  is  good — ^Allah 
has  unalterably  fixed  every  event  and  circumstance  in  which  his  creatures  are 
concerned.  From  his  predetermination  there  is  no  appeal — against  it  there  is 
DO  help.  The  chain  of  &te  binds  the  universe.*  Such  is  the  &ta!ism  of  the 
Koran ;  and  it  presents  a  melancholy  picture  of  a  right  principle  wrought  out 
in  error.  It  is  an  unrevealed  predestination.  It  b  the  '  natural  man's '  view  * 
of  the  sovereignty  of  God :  a  view  which  resolves  itself  into  the  notion  of  a  mere 
despotism.  But  however  erroneous — however  opposed  to  that  revelation  of 
Himself  as  the  moral  governor  of  the  universe,  which  Ood  has  been  pleased  to 
bestow  upon  man,  yet  it  does  actually  and  effectually  influence  the  followers  of 
the  felse  prophet ;  and  the  charge  which  they  bring  against  the  professors  of 
the  true  faith  is,  that  their  avowed  principles  have  but  little  bearing  upon  their 
outward  conduct.  *  You  profess  allegiance,'  they  say,  *  to  God  as  your  sove- 
reign; but  you  seek  to  resist  Him  by  your  wilL  We  recognise  Ids  will  as 
manifested  in  his  acts,  and  submit.'  Hence,  the  Turks  never  commit  solddc 
under  distressing  affliction  or  reverses  of  fortune;  such  a  thing  is  never  heard 
oil  They  never  mourn  for  the  dead ;  they  do  not  even  murmur  under  the 
heaviest  burthens  of  existence.  '  Allah  is  great — Allah  is  good,'  say  they.  An 
intelligent  gentleman,  Mr.  La  Fontaine,  long  resident  in  Constantinople,  and 
fiuniliarized  with  everything  Turkish,  once  mentioned  to  me  a  remarkable 
instance  of  this.  A  Pasha,  with  whom  he  had  long  lived  on  terms  of  intimacy, 
was  possessed  of  an  immense — a  princely  rcTcnue,  and  was,  moreover,  the 
&vourite  of  the  Sultan.  Under  one  of  those  sudden  reverses  of  fortune  so  com- 
monly connected  with  Turkish  despotism — the  result  of  caprice  or  intrigue — the 
Pasha  was  disgraced,  and  despoiled  of  every  piastre.  He  was  no  longer  the 
favourite  of  the  Sultan — the  world  was  no  longer  his  friend.  A  few  days  after 
his  misfortune,  instead  of  flinging  himself  into  the  Bosphorus,  or  blowing  out 
his  brains  with  a  pistol, — as  many  a  nominal  Christian,  under  similar  circum- 
stances, would  have  done, — he  was  seen,  with  an  unperturbed  countenance, 
selling  a  few  lemons  at  the  comers  of  the  bazaars  of  Constantinople.  Ilr.  La 
Fontaine  saw  him  so  employed,  and  actually  purchased  some  of  his  little  stock. 
He  inquired  whether  he  did  not  keenly  feel  this  sad  reverse  of  fortune.  *  Not 
at  all,'  said  he.  *  Allah  is  great — Allah  is  good.  He  gave  me  all  that  I  ooce 
possessed— he  has  uken  it  again ;  and  he  had  a  perfect  and  indisputable  right 
to  do  so.  I  am  well  content'  Mr.  La  Fontaine  assured  me  that  this  was  no 
singular  instance  of  the  powerful  activity  of  the  principles  in  which  the  Turkish 
mind  is  disciplined." 

"  The  doctrine  of  fatality,"  says  another  writer,  "  however  efficacious 
in  the  presence  of  danger,  so  hi  from  opposing  a  counteractive  to  the 
ruinous  principles  of  Islamism,  only  makes  them  more  certain,  by 
withdrawing  the  motives  to  individual  and  social  improvement." 
Hence  it  is  **  the  abomination  that  maketh  desolate."  Its  tendency 
is  not  to  the  increase  and  improvement,  but  to  the  extinction  of 
mankind. 

•  1  Cor.  ii.  li. 
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These  moat  interesting,  but  hiiheno  «adly  neglected  descenilnniji  of  ihe 
patriarch  Jdktak,*  are  divided  into  msD]'  bibes,  respecting  wiium  aomt! 
UMfiil  stRtislieal  and  other  information  has  been  collected  by  a  IVw 
iTvyellen,  sod  more  especially  by  Burckhnrdt,  andtlii-Rcv.  D^.^VitBClll, 
of  CUcutta.  Our  a[iace  will  only  admit  of  an  ejiumeration  of  the 
prineipsl  tribes,  accompanied  by  a  few  remnrkx.  The  tribes  in  the 
peninsula  of  Mount  Sinai  are  the  KartiM,  T/iahftri,  Jmarmak, 
Altitat,  Mtseinah,  Sme-utaael,  and  Aulad Sulriman.  Theaebtbca  are 
anited  Into  a  confedetacy  cidled  SaicaliiaaA,  Jhuiarah,  and  sometimes 
SaunUihiih,  under  otve  political  chief.  Sheikh  Sateh.  "  The  Tawaiah 
unitedly,"  says  Dr.  Wilson,  "  are  estimated  by  Burckhardt  at  four 
IhoiiMnd  souls.  I  scarcely  think  that  Ibey  exceed  two  tbousatid. 
They  dwell  among  the  terrors  and  sublimities,  rather  than  among  the 
bounties  of  nature ;  and  the  sterility  of  llicir  pofsessions  is  unfavourable 
to  their  increase.  They  area  hardy,  contented,  and  abstinent  jicople, 
dependent  principally  on  the  produce  of  scanty  flocks,  and  on  the 
money  which  tliey  earn  by  the  conveyance  of  travellers  and  pilgrims 
to  Mount  Sinai,  and  of  baggage  between  Suez  and  Cairo.  Thvy  are 
at  present  on  periecUy  good  terms  with  one  another,  and  engage  each 
other's  camel)  accordhig  to  their  tnutual  convenience  and  advantage. 
Their  knowledge  of  tike  Muhammadan  religion  is  exceedingly  slight. 
They  hnve,  however,  a  body  of  traditional  or  conventional  Uwa  of 
thdr  own ;  of  all  the  Badawin,  they  are  perhaps  the  most  accensible  in  a 
misrionary  point  of  view,"!  Dr.  Wihion  recommends  the  beaudful 
valley  of  ilie  Wadi  Ftiritn,  at  the  base  of  the  majestic  Serbol,  as  the 
most  ffliilnhle  bead-quarters  for  a  miuion ;  that  the  missionBrirg 
employed  should  be  natives  of  Ihe  East,  pouesiing  a  grammatical 
knowledge  of  the  Arabic,  and  ready  to  submit  to  tliu  habits  and  prjva- 
tiona  of  a  nomadic  mode  of  life. 

Tlie  other  tribes  north  of  the  desert  of  Sinai,  and  extending  to 
Palestine  and  Syria,  fortn  a  great  confederucy  named  the  Tiyahah, — 
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I  of  Eber,  s  dtKindsnl  ot  Sbnn  (Gm.  %.  »,  S<t), 
and  ibt  suppnwil  iirofeiiltar  of  nunjr  tribes  in  leulhern  Aisbii.  The  Aisbisa) 
call  him  Kaktan,  uid  rccugniie  hiiii  u  arse  of  ihe  priiidpid  rDiinilrti  af  lliiir 
ni^n.  Some  of  tlie'lhbH.  nicli  »  ihi  Ssbsna  ind  ncdinUci.  «re  dacenrlcd 
bom  l!>c  loni  of  JJulav,  iKond  ton  of  Afariloin  and  Kciunli.  (Gen.  i«r. 
3.  a.)  lAmael  Joined  ih*  inb«  already  nliiing  In  iho  drtrn,  over  whom  he 
obtained  ■  gnu  inBuence,  snd  hii  dncendant*  fartnnl  an  importaal  mtioo  of 
tboH  IHIta  1  but  he  wu  nol,  «i  ii  uiinctimei  luppoted.  ihfii  oiiginsl  pregcnltor 
tnd  cuter.  Somr  d((ailt  of  ihcir  (ociai  and  civil  condition  will  b«  found  ia  tlie 
■nouni  of  Arshia. 
t  -  Liudl  uf  the  Biblr,"  [t.  70S,  vol.  ii. 
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thb  chief  subdivisions  are  the  Sakeirat,  the  Banayat^  Tiyahat^  Kadeirai^ 
Hakuk,  Aiaweini^  Elimaiy  I^Ham,  Azazimah,  and  Terabin.  The 
thiee  following  do  not  belong  to  this  confederacy — ^the  Jekalm  (Hebron 
Arabs)  Alawin  (Petra  Arabs),  and  the  Anatah  or  AnezmK,  The  last 
■re  a  most  numerous  and  powerful  tribe,  who  every  summer  feed  their 
flocks  in  the  pasturages  near  Mount  Hermon  and  Damascus.  All 
these  tribes  rear  camels  and  sheep,  and  some  of  them  horses  and 
homed  cattle ;  a  few  on  the  borders  of  Syria  and  Palestine  partially 
cultivate  the  land,  and  their  chief  sheikh  encamps  near  Hebron.  They 
■re  generaUy  fierce  and  lawless,  addicted  to  predatory  faaluts  of  life, 
and  often  engaged  in  bloody  feuds  with  each  other. 

The  Christians  of  Europe  can  surely  no  longer  feel  justified  in 
neglecting  all  eflbrts  to  reclaim  these  unhappy  wanderers  of  the  desert, 
and  in  leaving  them,  as  hitherto,  to  perish  in  their  ignorance  and  sin. 
There  is  a  Divine  promise,  that  the  sons  of  Ishmael  shall  share  in  the 
restoration  of  Israel :  **  The  multitude  of  camels  shall  cover  thee,  the 
dromedaries  of  Midian  and  Ephah  ....  all  the  flocks  of  Kedar  shall 
be  gathered  together  unto  thee,  the  rams  of  Nebaioth  shall  miwi**^ 
unto  thee."  *  ^  I  cannot  better  conclude  these  brief  details,  than  with 
the  testimony  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Wilson  on  the  duty  and  practieability 
of  providing  religious  and  general  instruction  for  these  Axmb  tribes : — 

**  The  Christian  missionaries  at  Damascus  may  act  most  favonrably  on  the 
8]rrian  Badawin.  Christian  pedlars  and  merchants  are  allowed  to  follow  them 
with  their  goods,  in  all  their  wanderings.  If  some  of  these,  aniiiiated  by  the 
genuine  spirit  of  the  fisith  which  they  profess,  were  to  direct  to  them  their 
benevolent  attention,  the  most  important  results  might  be  the  consequence. 
In  their  total  ignorance  of  the  art  of  reading,  nothing  can  be  done  at  present  for 
the  circulation  among  them  of  the  sacred  Scriptures.  The  simple  nairatiTCs  and 
ImpreasiTC  histories,  and  sublime  devotional  and  doctrinal  treatises  of  holy  writ, 
if  read  to  them,  however,  might  be  accompanied  with  great  benefit.  Why 
should  Arabia  be  now  almost  the  only  country  of  the  worid  to  which  the 
messengers  of  peace  are  not  sent  7  With  the  prayer  of  Abraham,  that  Ishmael 
should  live  before  the  Lord,  there  should  be  some  sympathy.  Faith  anticipates 
the  day,  when  the  land  trodden  both  by  the  sons  of  the  outcast  wanderer,  and  the 
descendants  of  the  great,  though  less  noticed  patriarch,  Joktan,  shall  be  subjected 
to  the  sway  of  God's  truth  and  Spirit."  f 

The  native  Scripture-reader  Michael,  employed  by  the  Bishop  of 
Jerusalem,  succeeded  lately  in  distributing  Arabic  Testaments,  and  in 
establishing  a  school  in  the  town  of  Salt,  east  of  the  Jordan,  by  going 
among  the  people  as  a  pedlar,  selling  articles  of  clothing.  This 
effort  for  their  improvement  was  eagerly  and  gratefully  received. 

•  Isa.  Ix.  6, 7. 

t  *•  Unds  of  the  Bible,'*  p.  71 1,  vol.  ii. 
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Th0  Papal  Eastem  Churches — Eastern  Latin  Ghnrohes — Oriental  CSoDege 
at  Borne — Latin  Churches  in  Syria — ^Latin  Churches  at  Smyrna,  Oon- 
stantinople,  and  in  other  parts  of  Tui^ey— Hie  Ghraek  Catholic  Churrii 
— The  Armenian  Catholic  Church — ^The  Syrian  and  Chaldawui  Catholio 
Churches— The  Syrian  Church — Ancient  Jewish  cuetoms  and  occupa- 
tions— Jewish  dwellings — ^Ancient  forms  of  salutation — Ghurdens,  vine- 
yards, and  orchards — Supply  of  water,  agriculture — Tent-lifia^  and -mode 
of  traveUing — Shepherds  and  their  flocks — Literature  and  the  Eine  Arts 
—Concluding  remarks  on  Syria  and  Palestine. 

Chbistianity  was  propagated  during  the  first  three  centuries  in  exten- 
sive regions  of  Asia,  Africa,  and  the  south  of  Europe,  by  the  zealous 
labours  of  its  disciples,  and  its  dissemination  was  greatly  assisted  by  the 
frequent  and  wide  dispersion  of  the  converts,  under  the  severe  perse- 
cutions of  the  Pagans.  Jerusalem,  Antioch,  Alexandria,  Rome,  and 
Constantinople,  became  the  five  strongholds  of  the  Christian  faith, 
and  the  respective  Churches  of  these  cities  with  the  surrounding 
districts  of  country  were  each  ruled  by  a  bishop  or  patriarch.  Con- 
tentions for  spiritual  ascendancy  soon  arose  between  these  prelates, 
and  the  Bishop  of  Rome  finally  succeeded,  in  the  sixth  century,  in 
obtaining  the  title  of  "  Universal  Bishop." 

The  persevering  efforts  of  the  Church  of  Rome  to  gratify  her 
insatiable  thirst  for  universal  spiritual  dominion,  by  extending  her 
influence  in  the  East,  have  already  been  noticed,*  and  some  account 
has  been  given  of  her  success  with  the  Maronites.  Li  order  to  supply 
a  general  view  of  the  result  of  these  efforts,  some  remarks  will  be 
added  respecting  the  further  measure  of  success  which  attended  them, 

*  A  foil  account  of  the  Papal  Etitem  Churches  hti  been  given  by  the  Rev. 
Dr.  Wilson,  in  his  *'  Lectures  on  the  Oriental  Churches,*'  to  which  I  have  been 
much  indebted  for  this  brief  sketch,  and  where  the  reader  will  find  many  addi- 
tional valnable  details. 
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either  by  preyailing  upon  the  other  Oriental  Churches  to  acknowledge 
the  Pope's  supremacy,  or  by  the  establishment  of  Latin  Churches  in 
the  East,  under  the  Pope's  immediate  jurisdiction.  After  Christianity 
had  been  established  as  the  national  religion  throughout  the  Koman 
empire,  various  circumstances  concurred  in  enabling  the  Romish 
priesthood  to  gain  a  considerable  ascendancy  in  the  East;  though 
Syrian  and  Greek  were  the  languages  spoken  by  the  natives,  the 
Roman  (Latin)  tongue  prevailed,  also,  to  a  great  extent ;  there  was, 
moreover,  a  continual  influx  of  pilgrims  to  Palestine,  from  all  parts  of 
the  empire ;  among  these,  in  the  fourth  century,  were  the  celebrated 
Jerome,  who  had  been  the  Pope's  secretary,  and  the  noble  Roman 
lady,  Paula;  they  both  settled  at  Bethlehem,  and  Paula  founded 
several  monasteries.  The  number  of  monastic  institutions  was  after- 
wards considerably  increased;  especially  at  the  period  of  the  (Sxt»dea.  in 
order  to  accommodate  the  great  crowd  of  pilgrims,  who  flocked  annually 
to  the  Holy  Land.  Several  episcopal  sees  were  also  instituted,  some  of 
which  have  since  been  abolished,  or  only  made  titular.  The  direct  power 
of  the  Papacy  in  the  East  was,  in  some  degree,  lessened  after  tEe  restora- 
tion of  the  dominion_.of  tho  Snwiff  nur,"  at  the  close  of  the  wars  of  the 
Crusades ;  and  the  ontymohastic  establishments  of  that  period  remaining 
in  Palestine,  under  the  immediate  jurisdiction^or  ilome,  arei  the  Terra 
Sancta  monasteries,  which  belong  to  the  Franciscan  mpnks  (fiiara  mino- 
rites  of  th£oi)seryjULC$)>  who  are  the  recognised  Papal  guardians  of  the 
Holy  placfia.  There  are  one  hundred  uf  tliesu  uonks,  Italian  andlSpanish, 
distributed  in  twenty-two  convents,  and  having  eleven  thousand  Latin 
Catholics  under  their  pastoral  care.  They  are  assisted  in  their  labours 
by  thirty-eight  secular  priests  and  sixty  lay  brethren,  and  they  have 
raised  two  colleges,  which  contain  four  hundred  students.  *  The  grant 
made  to  these  convents  by  the  Romish  Propaganda  Society  in  lSi4, 
was  above  1 ,000/.  The  stations  of  the  Terra  Sancta  monasteries  in  Syria 
are  Jerumilcm,  Bethlehem,  A'in  Karim,  or  St.  John  in  the  Desert^ 
Ramlah,  Yafiu,  Nazareth,  Haifa,  Akka,  Sidon,  Harissa,  Tripoli,  Tji^^k^*, 
Aleppo,  DnmaHCUH,  Hey  rout.  Those  out  of  Syria  are  Constantinople, 
I^aniicir,  and  Nicosa,  in  Cyprus;  Rosetta,  Alexandria,  Cairo,  and 
l*'aiyuni,  in  Egypt  One  of  the  chief  occupations  of  these  monks  is 
tlio  reception  and  entertainment  of  travellers  and  pilgrims,  who 
gt*nerully  repay  thorn  with  presents  in  money.  Their  ignorance  and 
KUpomtition,  and  the  impious  frauds  they  practise  upon  strangers, 
with  resiM>ot  to  the  pretended  holy  sites,  have  already  been  fully 
notircd. 
There  are,  however,  monasteries  in  Syria  belonging,  to  jercFsl  other 

*  lieport  of  the  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Faith,  184(1. 
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■'  Scttnl  monaiiic  ordcri."  in^ ■  the  Ripoii  for 
PropiiBiiion  of  ihe  Filili,  "  hive  b«ii  dnimui 
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Wat  or  their  order,  and  chinf  place  ottheit  miuloni  in  Palminp.  Fiie  or  (hem 
rtride  there.  3.  The  reierend  blhen,  the  Capachini,  reckuti  four  ruiuiani, 
Beirut,  Tripoli.  Damucua,  lately  iialned  with  hliwd  by  the  murder  of  one  of 
Ihem ;  Aleppo,  where  their  charily  mpporii  one  tchool ;  and  three  other  itatlani 
on  Houni  Lebanon.  1  The  leierend  bthen.  the  Jeauiii,  haiiiig  re-eiubliihed 
their  ancient  rnldenre  on  Mount  Lebanon,  are  labouring  with  an  eflkciive  IMJ 
to  found  a  college  n  Bejrout.  4.  Meufi.  the  congregition  at  8i.  Laiarui  bn> 
four  miuiaiu  DCk^upied  byilipiiettt:  Aniourk,  with  a  collcfej  Aleppii,  Damaicua, 

Eden  and  Sgwiu."  All  tliia  it  eiclutive  of  what  ii  called,  "  The  Apostolic  Dele- 
gilion  of  Mount  Lebanon  and  Apoitolii-  Virarlate  of  Aleppo,"  uf  which  it  it  nid 
in  the  nme  doduincnt,  "  The  Latin  Cttholici  of  Aleppo,  to  the  number  of  about 
IjnO,  are  ahine  under  the  in i mediate  juritdieiion  of  tlie  Apoalolic  iHear;  but  tit» 

the   pairiarcha  uf  the  United  Catiununtont  nhich    are  tpiead  lliruugh  ihow 

TheJeHH**  (c&lled  in  Ihe  Ea«,  LwarisU)  have  alwaya  been  the 
most  active.  mibtle^andsocceaafiiLagtaiU  iatltoinejn  the  Eost- 

"  Tlie  TegtHu,"  Bay;  Dr.  WilBot!,  "  t^mnmetmcU  lll^^^^ tehoitw  at  Aleppo 
mlS^t^jjinJ  fiivy  brought  high  talent  and  ledrning  to  hear  an  the  w«rk 
of  brliigitig  the  Oriental  ChrisliariR  within  the  pule  of  Home.  Judging 
from  a  matiiiacript  Arabic  and  Latin  Dictlonnry,  in  tbe  handwriiing  of 
one  of  their  number,  bearing  Ihe  dale  nf  1638,  irhich  t  procured  at 
Bombay,  I  should  think  that  they  applied  themKlves  lo^c  study  ft 
the  EBsIem  languages  wtth  tt  tteTaflciB""WlB8Briurpft«aMil.  As  anon  s« 
practicable,  they  established  three  congrega Lions  respeciIn-Tj  for  the 
Pranks,  Armenians,  anE~Staronire«~ati3Tmani.  Tlirj'  lirotight  a 
oniwTdErable  number  of  persons  "ithmthejinToof  the  fiomish  Church. 
and  to  coniortnity  with  the  Roman  rirnnl ;  and  the)'  pavail  the  nny 
for  tbe  ultimate  eaUaWtahmenl  oFlhe  I'ajml  Greeli,  T'a[Mit  Armenian, 
and  Papal  Sjii^yjaets.  About  the  year  ITIT.  if  I  con  gue»  the  date, 
they  pro^mted  to  have  brought  over  to  their  views  the  patriBTcbi  of 
Anlioth,  Damaacun,  and  Alexandria.*  lite  Jesuits  or  Aleppo,  ciyi 
one  of  my  Mrre«pondenti',  urc  'sulitle,  iiuinunting  men  of  the  world, 
mixing  with  tbe  Frank  society,  and  the  upper  claases  of  that  voluptu- 
ou«  and  profligate  city.     Their  morality  is  of  the  loosest  kind.' " 


•  Sm  Fathei  Naechl's  > 
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One  of  the  importaxit  measures  derised  by  the  sagadons,  &r-cigfated 
policy  oMfie  Vatican^for  bTOaalng  an  asceiiaancY  in  ftc  "R^^  was 
the  (ounHation'at  Romej,  by  Pppe  C^ey>rY  ^^^TfaJ^tefint]?  gg"tnyy)r 
<^  a  collf^e,  for  the  education  tf ^^^^yrian  yopthRf  ^f  p^  tli^*"*^i  ^i^ 
were  afterwards  to  return,  la  tbaiit  »fttivft  ftonntriffl,  ir**  ^^  employed 
in  the  instruction  of  their  cmmtrymen.  TTiis  admirably  plan  has 
never  been  thought  worthy  of  imitation  by^ProtPfltant.^  v^**^  the  nine- 
teenth centyjEy,  w&en,  at  last,  a  college  has  been  founded  at  Malta  for 
theliccbmplishment,  by  similar  means,  of  a  much  higher  object  Jilifi- 
Oriental  College  at  Bomfir- heaid^.  promoting  ^^  intATMta  of  the 
Papacy  in  the  East,  gained  for  it  the  credit  of  taking  the  lead  in  the 
study  and  introduce  oh  of  Oriental  literature  m  ILUlUpe. 

**  Of  the  many  disGhguisEed  alumni,"  says  Br.  Wilson,  "Joseph 
Simonius  Assemanus  and  Joseph  Aloysius  Assemanus  are  the  best 
known.  The  former  is  the  author  of  the  "  Bibliotheca  Orientalis,"  in 
which  there  is  a  reyiew  and  analysis  of  the  Syriac,  Arabic,  PernCy 
Turkish,  Hebrew,  Samaritan,  Armenian,  Ethiopic,  Greek,  Egyptian, 
Iberian,  and  Malabaric  manuscripts  in  the  Clementine  Collection  of 
the  Vatican,  which  was  mostly  formed  by  his  own  industry  in  the  East. 
The  latter  is  the  collector,  editor,  and  translator  of  all  the  ancient 
liturgies,  both  oriental  and  occidental.  The  former,  who  was  a  native 
of  Tripoli,  and  bom  in  1687,  was  the  deputy  of  Pope  Clement  XIL  at 
the  great  Synod  of  Lebanon,  held  in  the  year  1736,  by  which  the 
affairs  of  the  Maronite  Church  were  finally  settled,  and  according  to 
whose  decrees  they  are  still  administered.'* 

Should  the  Protestant  College  at  Malta  meet  with  the  public  support 
which  its  objects  so  well  deserve,  it  is  capable,  in  the  course  of  a  few 
years,  of  becoming  a  great  centre  of  Oriental  and  philcdogical  leaniing, 
as  well  as  of  religious  light,  and  missionary  enterprise. 

During  the  minority  of  Louis  the  Fenrtcea^,  the  French  Jesuits 
assbted  in  devising  the  plan  of  a  French  empire  in  the  Clast,  aathtiia 
principal  step  taken  towards  the  p{*^^"*piffthmf nt  nf  thia  design  was  the 
introduction  of  the  French  languagCi  religion,  and  literature  through- 
out the  East  by  the  establishment  of  schools  under  the  direction  of 
Jesuits  from  Francer  The  true  object,  however,  of  this  scheme  was  to 
forward  the  lofig^herished  wish  of  the  Papacy  to  bring  the  Eastern 
Churches  under  its  swayj  by  the  acknowledgment  of  the  Pupe*s  supre- 
macy— Home  thus  flattering  the  political  ambition  of  the  great  monarch 
in  order  to  obtain  his  assistance  in  the  gratifies tion.flf  its  own  thirst 
for  universal  spiritual^dominion.  Colleges  for  the  rich,  schools  for  the 
poor,  hospitals,  monasteries,  and  convents  were  consequently  established 
by  the  Jesuits  at  the  expense  of  the  French  Government  in  almost 
every  district  of  the  East    The  idea  of  an  Eastern  empire  became 
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from  thi»^[iq(e  piiph  «  fBumirJin  n>ij<w-t  «-jth  the  Frendi,  that  even  at 
the  period  of  the  national  Kanlixuptcy  caused  bj"  the  Revolution  of 
1780,  the  Conttituent  AMembljr  voted  much  larger  funds  for  the 
suppoct  of  their  esUibUsbmcnts  in  the  East  than  had  been  granted  at 
sny  former  period, — and  the  celebrated  mmpaign  in  Gg)'pt  iraa 
undertaken  very  soon  after,  under  the  direction  of  OenemI  Buonaparte. 
The  same  policy  is  pursued  nt  preiieRt,  religiaua  Bgenta  of  ever; 
dGMcription  and  of  both  seiei  bein);  frequently  conveyed  to  the  Kut 
in  fn^at  numbers,  and  free  of  txpente,  by  the  French  Government 
steamers ) — their  religious,  eduralioDal,  and  charitable  institutiona  are 
tbu>  maintained  on  an  increasing  scale  in  oU  the  principal  town*, 
exctiuire  of  monasteries  in  the  provinces.  One  result  already  gained 
has  been  the  general  subiititutioii  lhTou);hout  the  East,  in  the  Irans- 
•ction  both  of  political  and  commercial  affairs,  of  the  French  language 
for  the  Italian,  which  was  previously  used.  Whatever  view  may  be 
taken  by  the  politician  of  this  increase  of  French  influence  in  the  East, 
it  will  be  a  source  of  regret  to  all  true  ChriatianB,  because  it  favours 
the  dissemination  of  Popish  error. 

With  reipect  to  the  Government  of  the  Papal  Churches  iu  Syria 
the  American  "  Hiraionory  Herald  "  states : — 

"  The  Pope  It  ilniiyi  reptetented  in  S^rla  hy  »  Irgale,  at  tlit  nmk  of  ■ 
biibop,  whri  re>id«i  in  a  convcm  tx  'Aiiiiura,  upprapriaicd  lo  him.  Hii  duly  w 
la  nak*  aQciual  circulu  iniong  ihe  Raman  Calhotki  of  every  arcl,  *i*iii&g  Ihdr 
paliiaiclit,  bitbiitii,  cunvcnu,  and  leading  men,  and  rcpoFi  lo  llie  Pop« 
nhaicver  nerda  Btl«ni)ani  •uch  ai  diugreenienl  belween  patriaicbi  and 
iinanagemeni  ol  Fdlrdaiikal  fundi,  and  Ihe  like.  Kdther 
hai  a  claim  upon  the  people  of  Syria  for  any  lneain«.  Bat 
•  pteKnH  from  the  clergy  a(  all  raiiki,— the  convenlt  and 
llie  leading  men  of  the  laiiy.  Beiidei  Ihne,  he  hu  a  atipead  bom  (lie  Pope, 
■niomiliiig  to  about  aixty  Ihoutand  plailici.  Beiidu  tbij  agency  of  Ihe  legale, 
•ny  eftlie  bjihopa  have  a  right  (D  addreu  the  Pope  hioiie If,  either  threugh  Iheir 
palrioieh  or  diiecily  i  and  ifaal  on  any  lubjeci.  But  ■  perianal  iliil  lo  Runic 
tbey  caiinal  make,  without  having  •n'itlen  Ihlther  lifil  and  Dbiained  per- 
nuulan."—"  MlHioaarj  Ueiald,"  Oct.,  \Hi. 

The  Church  of  Rome  has  an  archbishop  at  Smyrna,  and  bishops  at 
Chio,  Famagousta,  and  Babylon,  in  A&ia.  At  Smyrna  the  Papacy 
hu  thuwn  great  activity,  both  in  former  and  recent  times ;  the  follow- 
ing statistical  account*  are  given  in  a  paper  by  the  Amcricaui  mia- 
•lonwy,  Mr.  Calhoun,  inserted  in  Dr.  Wilaon'a  Lectures: — 


Ihcit  btihapi, 


legate  recetvei 


■•  There  are  In  Smyrna. . 
wv*n  ptiMla.  Of  the  laitei 
Cblni.  Hven  Btc  ZucaloiKi 
Capucfaina  vr  Zuctvlunil  ai 


man  Catholic  biihop  (archbiihop)  and  aiily- 
ate  aeculat  ot  patiita  deigy,  nine  are  Caim- 
ire  Latariila,  and  ana  ii  a  Duniiaictn.  Tlia 
■  of  [tat  FtinciKan  order,  and  deiiie  ihdr 
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names,  the  one  from  their  hoods,  and  the  other  from  their  wooden  ihoet.  There 
are  also  twelve  *  Sitters  of  Charity.'  In  Smyrna  there  are  three  Urge  chorcbet 
and  two  chapels.  One  of  the  latter  is  in  the  French  Seamen's  boapitaL  There 
is  also  a  church  at  Bujah,  and  another  at  Bumabat.  The  chorchca  in  Smyrna 
are  usually  linown  by  the  names  of  French,  Austrian,  and  LazarisL  The  regu- 
larly officiating  clergy  in  the  French  church  are  the  Capuchins ;  in  the  Austrian, 
the  Zoccalonti ;  and  in  the  Lazarist,  the  Laxarist  priests.  The  Capndiins  and 
the  Zoccalonti  have  each  a  monastery.  The  Lazarite  priests  have  an  etementarj 
achool  of  about  three  hundred  boys.  The  *  Sisters  of  Charity '  have  a  aebool  of 
about  three  hundred  girls.  The  branches  taught  by  the  latter  are  reading, 
writing,  sewing,  and  embroidery.  The  college  of  the  Propaganda  is  under  the 
direction  of  the  bishop,  and  contains  about  two  hundred  pupils,  fifty  of  whom 
board  in  the  establishment  Most  of  the  professors  are  of  the  secular  clergy. 
Among  tliem  are  three  Armeno*Catholic  priests.  Languages  are  chiefly  taught 
in  the  Propaganda.  Instruction  is  given  in  some  of  the  higher  branches  of 
science,  but  the  means  to  this  end  are  limited.  Few  conversions  to  the  Romas 
Catholic  fiiith,  as  far  as  we  know,  occur  in  Smyrna  and  the  vicinity.  The  system 
b  principally  aggressive,  we  apprehend,  by  means  of  the  schools.  Considaabla 
numbers  of  youth,  eren  Protestant  youth,  are  thus  brought  under  the  inflnenot 
of  the  Roman  priesthood ;  and  the  result  will  probably  be,  either  that  they  vnll 
become  Papisu,  or  be  indifferent  to  all  religions.  Among  the  Protestants  there 
are  few  who  are  decidedly  anti-Roman  Catholic.  Of  the  Papal  population  in 
Smyrna  and  the  adjacent  villages,  we  cannot  speak  with  certainty.  There  are 
probably  from  eight  to  ten  thousand.  This  estimate  does  not  include  a  few 
Papal  Armenians  and  Greeks." 

At  Constantinople,  and  in  other  parts  of  Turkey,  the  same  nniyersal 
and  successful  spirit  of  enterprise  has  been  displayed  by  the  Romanists, 
as  may  be  seen  from  the  following  statistical  details,  supplied  to 
Dr.  Wilson,  by  the  American  Missionary,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Holmes : — 

"  There  are  nine  churches.  Of  these,  two  are  parish  churches  in  Galata,  and 
two  are  parish  churches  in  Pera.  There  are  also  nine  'places  of  prayer;'  of 
these,  three  belong  to  the  Ambassadors  of  France,  Spain,  and  Naples;  two 
belong  to  the  Franciscans;  and  four  are  in  private  houses.  Houses  of  prayer 
are  in  fact  churches,  for  the  performance  of  ail  Church  ordinances.  They  exist 
as  a  subterfuge  from  the  bigotry  and  intolerance  of  Mussulmans,  which  will  not 
readily  allow  any  new  church  to  be  built.  There  are  churches  at  Adrianople, 
Rodosto,  and  Salonica.  In  1843  there  were  forty-six  priests,  of  whom  twenty- 
one  are  secular  or  parish  clergy,  and  twenty-five  are  regular  or  monastic  clergy. 
There  are  two  priests  at  Adrianople,  one  at  Rodosto,  three  at  Buyukdereh,  three 
at  Salonica,  and  all  the  rest  are  at  Constantinople.  The  other  places  mentioned 
have  no  priests  regularly.  There  are  six  religious  communities  of  men,  who 
also  serve  in  some  of  the  churches.  Among  the  Dominicans  in  Galata  there  are 
five  monks,  with  the  Franciscans  seven,  with  the  Conventuals  eight,  with  the 
Observantines  one,  with  the  Capuchins  three,  with  the  Lazarists  eight  The 
Conventuals  and  Observantines  are  branches  of  the  Franciscans.  Three  of  the 
parishes  have  public  schools.  These,  and  the  higher  schools,  are  adapted  to  the 
spirit  of  the  age  as  far  as  possible,  and  as  far  as  Romanism  can  make  it  con- 
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•UirnT.  The  {.atari It!  In  lh«  Ibrnier  Jesiill  College  nf  Nuinl  Bmoit,  *l  Glial*, 
han  ■  (chool,  where  graluiloui  inxiucllon  U  ^rtn  t«  3S0t>ayi.  by  the'  Biethren 
of  ChriMiaa  DDCtrine,'  a  comparalltelji  modern  order.  There  ii  alw  connected 
nilh  tlienme  CoUegea  Khool  of  fiirli,  containing  atnul  rixly  boarding  pupil*  and 
theame  number  of  day  •choUri,  under  (he  •uperiiiion  of  the  ■  Sidenaf  Charity,' 
who  )ltf  In  the  tame  biilldtng,  but  (part  TrDm  the  nuilei.  The  Liiaariati  hare 
tito  a  College  ai  Befaek,  under  llieir  own  immediate  auperriuon,  nith  about  flfly 
pupil)  (all  but  aboul  teten  or  eight  of  nliom  are  children  or  Europeini  \  perhapi 
three  of  ihem  are  Armenian-Catholio,  and  perhapa  Hie  are  Atmenians  proper, 
aappnrled  by  money  from  France).  Here  Ihey  pretend  to  giie  a  eoiuplelt 
■mdeminl  education,  and  lo  Si  the  aludenli  to  receive  honorary  degree*  at  the 
PwU  UnitmUlei.  the  King  of  France  bating  admitted  the  College  lo  the  lama 
rank  with  the  Royal  Collegei.  Young  men  of  merit  are  >liD  to  have  the  priiri- 
lege  o(  being  lenl  10  Fiance  to  be  Turlher  educated.  Tlie  course  of  Inilroctlon 
b  ilmilar  to  that  of  oilier  academical  initiiulioni,  but  great  paint  are  burowed 
upon  the  leligioui  education  of  the  pupila.  There  ii  a  tchool  for  boy>  and  gitll 
•i  DaloniO.  There  are  two  or  three  private  boarding  and  day  ichoola  at  Pera, 
wh(te  the  tnchen  and  ptineipali  are  Pipiili,  There  it  alao  a  private  boarding 
■nd  day  school  Tor  femalei  of  all  nationi,  kept  by  an  Engllah  Ruinan  Catholic 
lady.  In  the  Laiarist  conreiit  there  are  two  prlniing-preates,  hitherto  chiefly 
employed  In  mercantile  printing,  and  in  iuuiiig  reading  books,  alinanu),  and 
eitechbmi ;  but  it  ii  now  becoming  more  conlroTenlal.  There  are  two  plugue 
boapitaU,  and  two  Dallanal  hoapitals,  under  the  Joint  protection  of  Prance, 
Auattli,  and  Sardinia.  A  houie  ofreluge  for  the  poor  it  under  the  joint  ptutec- 
llon  of  the  Catholic  Ambassadors." 

There  is  a  Latin  Church  in  Ej^ypt,  which,  although  its  mcmbrrft 
■ro  not  nuincrou«,  is  aupptifd  with  well  qualifiGd  agenla,  actifeljr 
cnga^tl  in  extending  the  Papal  influence  undiir  the  direction  of  Ui« 
Delegation  Apoatolic  of  Alexanrlria;  some  Account  of  its  proceedings 
will  be  round  in  the  Section  on  Egypt,* 

Besides  cslsbliahitig  monasleiies,  churches,  colleges,  schools,  nnd 
hu«pital«,  under  its  own  intmedlste  goTemment,  the  Fapuey,  as  alreody 
•lal«il.  has  strenuously  laboured  lo  increitse  its  power,  by  obtaining 
the  recognition  of  its  supremacy  by  the  ancient  Orienlal  Churches. 

"  It  lias  Iried,"  ilates  Dr.  Wilian.  "  lo  secure  iheir  allegisncr  by  publicly 
aeciedi[rd  messengers  and  ditguised  emissaiies,  by  open  eSbil  and  roneealed 
sttiArc,  by  boiitful  declamation  and  gentle  insiuualion.  and  by  the  ralalAeaiion 
of  history  and  the  misrepresenlalion  af  pruenl  events  and  occurrences-  Like 
Judaism  in  llie  dsy  oT  lis  corruption  and  degeneracy,  it  his  offered  hire  with  its 
tmii  hailetty.  It  liai  slluied  by  piamisva,  and  conciliated  by  compromiie,  and 
by  giRi  of  wealth,  of  title,  of  patrnnagc,  and  of  prnrer.  It  has  eiciied  and 
AnnrnWd  qiisrteli  and  disiuibanccs.  tl  has  terilfled  by  Ihreati  and  curses,  and 
rutrslned  by  oppression  and  periccution,  Bjr  the  hand  of  the  d*li  and  mlUiarj 
poweii,  when  they  hate  been  ravaunhle  to  lla  vievs,  it  hu  distributed  arrowi, 
Irebrsndi.  and  death,  thinking,  ur  alleging  peihaps  at  the  sanie  time,  tlial  It  hu 
bun  doing  Cod  leririce." 

■  See  page  2S. 
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The  success  of  these  intrigues  was  complete  with  the  Maronites,  as 
abready  fully  described.*  The  advantages  gained  by  the  Papacy  with 
the  Greek,  Armenian,  and  other  native  Churches  have  been  but 
partial,  though  it  has  succeeded  in  forming  out  of  each  of  these  com- 
munities a  body  in  connexion  with  itself;  a  brief  account  will  be 
given  of  these  allies  of  Rome. 

The  Obeek  Cathouc  Church  (or  Melchite).  This  is  not  a  large 
body.  Their  Patriarch  resides  at  Damascus,  and  claims  the  title  (tf 
Patriarch  of  Antioch.  The  number  of  bishoprics  is  twelve,  vis.: 
Aleppo,  Be}Tout,  Acre,  Bezrah,  Zahleh  and  Ferzal,  Heliopolis,  and 
Baalbeck,  Damascus,  Tripoli,  and  two  others.  The  priests  belong 
chiefly  to  the  order  of  St.  Basil ;  the  members  of  this  Church  are  com- 
puted at  about  40,000 ;  they  have  renounced  their  peculiar  dogma  of 
the  procession  of  the  Holy  Spirit  from  the  Father  only ;  they  retain 
the  Oriental  calendar,  called  the  old  style ;  perform  public  worship  in 
Arabic;  receive  the  communion  in  both  kinds,  using  unleavened 
bread.  The  priests  can  marry  before  taking  holy  orders,  but  the 
bishops  must  observe  the  law  of  celibacy,  and  are  chosen  from  among 
the  monks;  they  claim  the  right  of  reading  the  Scriptures.  The  largest 
number  of  Greek  Catholics  are  found  at  Aleppo  and  Damascus ;  there 
are  only  about  sixty  priests,  the  monks  officiating  in  the  cities.  Their 
convents  and  nunneries  are  of  two  orders :  the  M&kh&llisiyeh  and  the 
Shaweiriyeh ;  they  have  fourteen  convents,  three  nunneries,  and  about 
ten  ccenobia  (oratories) ;  the  number  of  monks  is  250,  and  of  nans, 
ninety.  They  have  a  printing  establishment  at  the  convent  of  Shawier, 
and  are  generally  better  educated  than  the  other  Christian  sects. 
Scholars  are  received  in  the  convent  of  Makhallis,  which  possesset 
a  valuable  library.f 

In  Egypt  the  Greek  Catholics  are  very  few.  They  are  not  numerous 
at  Constantinople,  where,  as  in  the  other  parts  of  the  East,  they  use 
the  Latin  liturgies.  The  following  interesting  information  respecting 
them  is  contained  in  a  paper  by  the  American  missionary,  Mr.  Holmes, 
inserted  in  Dr.  Wilson's  lectures : — 

"  We  have  never  been  able  to  learn  the  whole  number  of  Greek  Catholics  in 
Constantinople ;  but  it  is  very  small  compared  with  the  whole  number  of  the 
Armenian  Catholics,  there  not  being  500  families.  The  attempts  of  the  Papal 
missionaries  on  the  Greek  Church,  in  modern  times,  have  here  been  entirely 
without  success.  .  .  A  small  number  of  Greek  Catholics,  subjects  of  the 
Porte,  of  whom  the  most  are  originally  from  Aleppo,  were  not  able  to  endure 
being  under  the  Armenian  Catholic  Patriarch,  who  by  his  firman  is  Patriarch  ol 
all  the  Catholics.  And,  accordingly,  they  petitioned  for  leave  to  choose  one  for 
themselves,  who  should  be  their  responsible  head,  and  through  whom  thej 

*  See  page  239. 
t  "  Missionary  Herald,"  October,  1845. 
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would  cammunicile  with  Ihe  Forlc  ind  pay  (he  poll-Ui.  This  petilioD  being 
Etantcd,  the;  chou  t  Mussulmin  Is  perrorm  ihii  oHlce  to  ihcml  .  ,  The 
dutumtnu  iluU  Ihuc  Trorn  (lie  dtigoman  of  the  Diiin.— Ibe  Huuulmin  who  i* 
Ihdr  niritf  »id  drpuly,— are  in  the  name  DrtheEcmiinunily  called  Lalini  I  All 
lh««  Gretk  Caiholici  follow  the  Latin  or  Komin  rile  on  ilinml  all  iwcBiloni, 
bating  no  ChuTch  of  ibeir  onn.  And  now  ibere  occun  i  thing  which  wan 
bEfbrs  unheard  of,  ihtl  ToreigD  (tLoman)  prints  baptiie,  confeu,  and  bury.  Ihe 
born  and  actual  talgecl*  of  tbe  Turklih  GovErnment.  Wbile  the  Armenian 
Calhullci,  in  addition  to  their  dni  Patriarch,  haie  an  ecclnloilical  Palrlarcb  of 
thiii  Don,  ihete  Greek  and  Latin  CaUiolin,  having  a  Uuiiulinan  for  a  EivU 
bead,  bate  an  Italian  Btihop  and  Vicar  Apoiloiic  lenl  ham  Rome  Tor  Ihalr 
cccleiiaitical  bead.  There  it  ■  myileriou*  cunnexion,  to  the  boiiotn  of  whkb 
we  have  neter  yet  been  able  to  go,  between  tbe  lubject  Latin  Citbolin  and 
inme  ot  the  Embauiea,  eipetially  wlib  ihe  French.  By  belonging  to  Ib'u  new 
aeci|  ihey  obtain  a  ion  of  civil  pioleclfoo  in  raae  of  law-auit)  and  difficulliei." 

The  AJtuii:NiA!<  Catholics. — The  Armeniim  Church  had  separated 
from  the  other  Christian  Churches,  and  rejected  the  decrees  of  the 
Council  of  Chalcedon  condemning  the  Monophysite  doctrine,  in  the 
year  A.D.  53C  i  but  she  afterwarda  sought,  on  Tsrioua  occasions,  a 
union  irlth  Home.  In  the  tenth  and  eleventh  centuries,  in  consequence 
of  the  alarm  felt  at  the  threatened  invasiou  of  Armenia  \ty  the 
Sanwcna,  the  Armenian  Patriarchs  made  overttircs  (o  the  Popes  in 
Hit  hope  of  obtaining,  through  their  interest,  siip|iort  from  tbe 
veslern  powers.  No  open  compact  wiu,  howeter,  coucluded  until  the 
twelfth  oenlury,  when  King  Leo,  wishing  Ms  coronation  to  be  uno- 
tioued  \ij  the  Pope,  formally  declared  himself,  with  a  large  body  of 
his  clergy,  favourable  to  annexation  with  Rome,  and  organized  a 
diiUnct  Armenian  branch  of  the  Romish  Church.  The  Papacy  hat 
ever  aincc  tnaintaincd  taisslonaries  among  the  Armenians,  in  order  to 
increase  the  number  of  proselytes.  Tlie  Armenian  Catholics,  notwith- 
ttanding,  have  never  been  a  lai^e  community.  In  SjTia  they  ore  not 
numerous,  and  are  ruled  by  a  Patriarch,  three  bishops,  and  about  fifly 
monks;  they  have  three  convents  in  Lebanon,  nhere  the  Patriarch 
resides.  The  Armenian  Catholics  form  a  more  numerous  body  in 
Conatantinople  and  Aaia  Minor.  The  most  correi^  information  con- 
cerning thetn  has  been  published  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Holmes,  in  the 
American  "  >li«eiotuuy  Herald,"  from  which  the  following  is  an 
Utract: — 

"  Tbe  ArmiTiian  Calholiri  In  the  eiiy  are  eilimalea  si  from  lO.noD  to  13,000 
aouli.  Thay  ate  found  alio  in  Smyrna,  Angon,  Toltal,  Trebiioiid.  and  In  imall 
numbers  in  viitiaus  parti  of  Atmenia.  Thvte  aie  pethapi  !S0  lamiliei  s(  Matdin 
dependent  an  Ibeit  own  Parrlirch.  who  reiidei  in  a  ronvenl  on  Mount  Lebanon  i 
and  this  Patriarch  goierni  the  Aimenian-Calhalic  populsiion  of  Aleppo  and 
Syria.  .  .  Their  ewlrtiullcal  organisation  ii  complete  in  itielf,  eictpi  ilial 
Ibcy  hara  a  politicd  PatiUrch  appointed  from  among  ihemsd?ei  lo  reprefent 
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them  mt  the  Porte,  while  their  ecclesiastical  Patriarch  is  appointed  by  the  Pope. 
.  .  The  great  motiTe  of  thoae  who  join  the  Papal  Armenians  is  for  the  sake  of 
the  additional  protection  which  they  gain  as  Catholics  on  account  of  the  interest 
taken  in  them,  and  the  aid  afforded  the  sect  by  many  of  the  Catholic  Arobaa- 
aadora.  The  Armenian  Catholics  have  one  large  church  in  Oalata,  and  a  church 
in  Orta  KoL  .  .  There  is  a  parish  public  school  connected  with  the  church, 
and  there  is  now  building  a  college,  or  high  school,  at  Pera,  in  connexion  with 
the  monks  of  the  Venice  monastery.  Quite  a  number  of  young  men  also  are 
pursuing  their  studies  in  Pera  preparatory  to  becoming  priests.  Many  fiunilies 
aend  their  daughters  to  either  the  boarding  or  the  djy  schools  of  the '  Sistert 
of  Charity/  in  Oalata." 

The  Roman  Propaganda  have  had  missionaries  in  Georgia,  residing 
generally  at  Tiflis,  who,  for  above  200  years,  have  been  engaged  in 
making  proselytes  among  the  Greek  and  Armenian  Churches.  They 
succeeded  in  gaining  the  allegiance  of  10,000  members  of  the  Armenian 
community  to  Rome ;  but  the  Russian  Government,  alarmed  at  the 
growing  influence  of  the  Pope,  required  them  to  recognize  the  spiritual 
authority  of  the  Emperor,  as  the  head  of  the  National  Church,  and  to 
submit  to  the  Armenian  bishop.  The  people  obeyed,  but  the  foreign 
Popish  missionaries  having  refused,  were  expelled  the  country  four 
years  ago. 

Syrian  Catholic  Church.— With  the  Syrian  Christians  the  suc- 
cess of  the  Papacy  has  also  been  limited,  the  SjTian  Catholics  forming 
but  a  small  body,  estimated  by  the  Romish  Propagation  Society  at 
30,000 ;  this  is  probably  an  exaggerated  statement  Their  Patriarch, 
denominated  "of  Antioch,**  is  also  Patriarch  of  Jerusalem,  and  has 
under  him  four  bishops,  viz. :  of  Nabob  and  Horns,  in  Syria,  and  of 
Mozul  and  Mardin,  in  Meso|K)tamia.  Their  largest  numbers  are  at 
Aleppo.  They  have  preserved  their  ancient  Church  ordinances,  and 
perform  public  worship  in  S}Tiac  and  Arabic.  None  of  them  speak 
the  Syriac,  which  is  only  understood  by  a  few ;  but  they  write  Arabic 
in  the  Syriac  character.  Their  priests  are  sometimes  educated  a^ 
Rome.  The  S}Tian  Roman  Catholics  of  Malabar  and  Travankur,  in 
India,  amount  to  above  56,000 ;  they  were  perverted  to  Rome  by  the 
intrigues  of  the  Portuguese  Jesuits  of  Goa. 

The  Chaldean  Cathouc  Church  includes,  according  to  the 
reports  of  the  Romish  Propagation  Society,*  the  Patriarchate  of  Baby- 
lon, the  Archbishopricks  of  Diarbekr,  Jizeirah,  Morab,  Aderbijan,  and 
the  Bishopricks  of  Mardin,  Sirid,  Amadia,  Salmas,  and  Karkut,  with 
ten  bishops  and  101  priests.  The  number  of  the  Chaldean  Catholics 
appears  to  have  been  reduced  to  15,000,  and  their  submission  to  the 
Papacy  has  been  the  result  of  the  exertions  of  the  emissaries  of  Rome, 
who  have  been  labouring  for  the  last  150  years  along  the  banks  of  the 

•  **  Annals  of  the  Propagation  of  the  Faith,'*  Sept.,  1844. 
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Euphrates  and  the  Tigris.   They  have  included  many  of  the  Nestorians 
settled  west  of  the  Kurdistan  mountains. 

The  Coptic  Catholic  Church  is  under  the  direction  of  the 
"  Vicariate  Apostolic  of  the  Copts "  at  Cairo,  consisting  of  a  bishop 
and  thirty  priests ;  it  numbers  about  15,000  souls,  and  divine  worship 
is  conducted  according  to  their  ancient  liturgy.  The  intrigues  of 
the  Papacy  among  the  Abyssinians  will  be  noticed  in  the  appendix. 

THE  SYRIAN  CHURCH. 

Before  quitting  the  subject  of  Syria,  some  account  will  be  given  of 
the  ancient  Syrian  Church. 

The  members  of  this  Church  are  reduced  to  a  very  small  number  in 
Syria,  and  are  estimated  at  about  2,000  souls  in  the  Pashalic  of 
Aleppo ;  the  largest  number  of  these  reside  in  Antioch.  There  are  a 
few  families  in  Damascus  and  in  the  villages  of  Nebk,  Kureyetein, 
Hums,  and  Hamah.  The  great  bulk  of  the  community  lives  in  Meso* 
potamia,  in  the  vicinity  especially  of  Mosul  and  Mardin,  where  they 
are  called  Jacobites^  from  Jacobus  BaradaBus,  who  was  Bishop  of  Orfa, 
in  Mesopotamia,  and  one  of  the  great  heads  of  the  sect.  The  following 
is  the  most  recent  and  duthentic  statistical  account  of  the  numbers  of 
this  Church  in  different  countries : — 

**  In  this  part  of  the  world  (Mesopotamia),  their  population  probably  amounts 
to  about  150,000  souls.  In  the  Poshalik  of  Aleppo,  and  chiefly  in  that  city  and 
in  Antioch,  they  number  probably  about  2,000  souls.  In  Damascus  they  have 
only  a  few  families.  There  are  very  few,  if  any,  of  them  to  be  found  in  Lebanon; 
and  in  the  southern  parts  of  the  Holy  Land,  including  Jerusalem,  where  they 
have  a  bishop  and  a  monastic  establishment,  they  probably  do  not  exceed  a 
hundred  or  two.*  In  the  provinces  of  Malabar  and  Travankur,  in  India,  their 
numbers,  by  the  persecutions  and  frauds  of  the  Roman  Catholics,  have  been 
considerably  reduced.  Those  who  remain  independent  of  Rome,  in  a  letter  to 
their  brethren  of  Mesopotamia,  stated  their  numbers  a  few  years  ago  at  11,972 
families,  having  forty-five  churches  and  a*half.  In  the  Government  census  of 
Travankur,  of  1836,  they  are  given  at  118,382  souls,  the  Romo-Syrians  being,  in 
addition  to  this  number,  56,184  souls."  f 

The  Syrian  Christians  have  preserved  the  use  of  the  Syriac  language 
in  their  Church  services,  although  it  is  only  understood  by  a  few ;  the 
Arabic,  or  else  the  language  of  the  other  countries  in  which  they  reside, 

•  *«  Robinson  and  Smith  (<  Biblical  Researches,'  vol.  iiL,  p.  461)  say,  *  The 
number  of  the  Jacobites  {Syrians)  in  Syria  is  very  smalL  A  few  families  in 
Damascus  and  in  Nebk,  the  village  of  Sudud  [Zedad  of  Scripture],  and  a  part 
of  the  village  of  Kuryetein,  a  small  community  in  Hums,  with  a  few  scattered 
individuals  in  two  or  three  neighbouring  villages,  a  similar  community  in 
Hamah,  and  probably  a  smaller  one  in  Aleppo,  constitute  nearly  or  quite  the 
amount  of  the  sect.'* 

t  "  Lectures  on  Foreign  Churches,"  Rev.  Dr.  Wilson,  First  Series,  p.  120. 
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having  been  adopted  by  them  for  general  use.  While  named  Jacobites, 
thej  do  not  exactly  hold  the  opinions  of  Eutyches  on  the  Mono- 
physite  question,  Tix.:  that  the  divine  nature  of  Christ  had  absorbed 
the  human,  and  that  there  was,  consequently,  in  Him  only  one  nature, 
the  divine.  They  profess  the  modified  opinion  of  the  sect  of  Mono- 
physites,  who  assert  that  the  divine  and  human  nature  of  Christ  were 
so  united  as  to  form  only  one  nature ;  yet  without  any  change,  oonfusiony 
or  mixture  of  the  two  natures.  How  futile  and  unprofitable  are  the 
distinctions  thus  attempted  to  be  drawn,  while  they  strenuously  repu- 
diate all  agreement  with  Eutyches.  The  following  summary  of  the 
doctrines  of  this  sect,  extracted  firom  *'  Br.  Wilson's  Lectnres,"  shows 
them  to  be  as  anti-scriptural  and  heretical  as  those  of  the  other  apostate 
Eastern  Churches : — 

**  The  liturgical  works  of  the  Syrian  Church,  ai  far  as  I  have  been  able  to 
inspect  them,  appear  to  present  a  considerable  amount  of  BTangelical  doctrine 
and  supplication  addressed  directly  to  the  Saviour.  They  are  for,  however,  frona 
being  free  from  the  most  dangerous  errors.  In  fact,  we  can  see  in  them  most  of 
the  falsities  which  we  have  pointed  out  in  connexion  with  the  Armenian  Church, 
such  as  the  worship  of  the  saints,  particularly  *  Holy  Mary,  the  Mother  of  God/ 
and  John  the  Baptist,  the  constant  intercessors  with  the  Saviour  in  behalf  of 
diose  who  call  upon  their  names,  and  who  make  odoriferous  incense  ascend  to 
their  delectification,  and  the  first  of  whom  is  addressed  in  the  most  blasphemous 
language ;  *  the  doctrine  of  baptismal  regeneration,  f  the  transubstantiation  of 


*  **  Let  the  following  suffice  as  an  example : — *  O  beautiful  virgin,  the  mother 
of  our  Saviour  Jesus  Christ,  who  by  his  saving  manifestation  removed  from  us 
the  darkness  of  sin  and  the  error  of  destruction,  what  tongue  is  sufficient  to  speak 
thy  exaltation  f  We  know  that  thou  art  the  spring  of  life,  the  fountain  of  salva- 
tion, the  blessed  ground  and  ladder  that  leadeth  to  heaven.  Therefore,  O  thou 
fleshly  chariot,  in  which  the  Lord  of  angels  dwelt,  blessed  art  thou :  O  thou  the 
burning  bush  in  which  the  ark  of  the  highest  was  seen,  blessed  art  thou :  We 
marvel  at  thee :  O  thou  who  art  full  of  goodness,  pray  ^ith  us  now  to  thy  Son 
who  sprang  from  thee,  that  in  his  grace  and  mercy,  he  may  blot  out  our  sins  and 
transgressions,  and  make  us  and  our  dead  fit  for  the  house  in  Jerusalem,  and  for 
Abraham's  bosom." — Syrian  Mass  Liturgy, 

f  "  In  the  second  book  of  the  *  Codex  Liturgicus  Ecclesiae  Universss,'  of 
Joseph  Aloysius  Assemanus,  there  are  given  three  forms  of  baptism  according  to 
the  ritual  of  the  Syrians.  In  each  of  these  the  literal  descent  of  the  Holy  Spirit 
into  the  waters  of  baptism  is  invoked ;  and  the  Holy  Spirit  is  represented  as 
regenerating  the  soul  by  the  waters  of  baptism.  According  to  these  forms,  the 
fkce  of  the  child  is  to  be  turned  towards  the  East  in  the  Baptistry,  and  a  triple 
afRinon  of  water  to  be  made  with  the  le(\  hand  of  the  priest  at  the  pronuncia- 
tion of  the  name  of  each  of  the  persons  of  the  Trinity.  The  rubrics  directing  the 
celebration  of  the  rite  superadd,  particularly  in  connexion  with  the  anc^ting  of 
the  body,  a  concomitant  of  baptism  in  the  Syrian  Church,  various  other  nnscrlp- 
tnral  ceremonies  to  which  the  greatest  importance  is  attached.  (Tom.  IL,  pp 
211,  et  seq,)  The  rite  of  confirmation  follows  that  of  Baptiim  and  Chriam, 
after  the  expiry  of  seven  days."    (Tom.  iiL  p.  191.) 
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the  cl<mcnIiDf  br»d  anil  wine  ui«i  in  the  Lord'i  Suppntnto  Ihi  rul  bwly  anil 
Uood  of  ChriiL,  «n<l  llie  pioeDling  ihcm  u  ■  teal  Hcrilice  la  OqiI,  bolh  for  Ihe 
dad  and  lirlngwho  prDr«i  lh(  tlue  faiibi*  pnyert  for  llie  detil,  iliat  they 
mtf  be  delivectd  Uvm  dcpiiratiuni  and  chaitUtmcnis  rendered  neceiiarir  by 
llielr  imperfeclioni  and  tins;  and  Ihn  enaliallon  of  Ihe  prleil  lo  ilie  wurk  of 
ChritI  himKlf  En  forgiving  ilni,  and  dlipenilng  judgmenL" 

Monaitloism  ia  held  in  high  estimBtion  by  the  Sfrians.  Their  taaU 
ore  estremelj'  rigid ;  for  seven  montha  in  the  year  they  are  not 
allowed  to  eat  meat,  fish,  or  epgB,  and  their  food  consiets  entirely  of 
Tegeubles.  The  Komiah  missioaoriea  have  cunningly  taken  adviintsge 
of  this  eitreroe  auslerily,  and  induced  many  Syrians  to  become  Papiata 
by  allowing  ihem  in  Lent  tlic  me  of  meat,  oil,  and  fish. 

I  was  informed  hy  Dr.  Layard,  who  resided  long  Braong  the  Jacob- 
ites in  the  Ticinity  of  Mosul,  that  he  considered  them  the  most  Mrictly 
inor«l,  pontdentious,  and  respectable,  of  all  the  E!astern  native  Chris- 
tians he  hud  knovn ;  and  he  believed  that  any  exertions  made  for 
their  improvement  were  likely  to  prove  eucceHful.  He  recommended 
the  admission  of  some  free  pupils  from  this  sect  into  the  Malta  College, 
b)  be  trained  as  native  agents.  They  are  generally  very  poor  and 
depretwd.  The  Syrians  in  India  were  visited  in  1606  hy  Dr.  Claudius 
Buchanan ;  a  College  for  training  native  missionary  agents  was 
founded  at  Kottayam,  at  the  recommendation  of  Major-General 
Munro ;  and  ilie  Church  Missionary  Society  has  for  many  yean  main- 
tained among  them  two  or  three  missionary  stations.  The  agents  of 
the  London  ivruuionary  Society  have  til«o  laboured  for  their  improve- 


AaClKST    COSTOVS    AND    OOCPPATIOK8    OF   TUB    iNBABITAtrTB   Of 

Palestine  and  Stsia,  and  btate  of  Litkratukc  and  the 

Fine  Abtb  amoko  theh  in  Pabt  Ages. 
Dwellings. — The  flat  roofs  of  the  houses  ore  often  mentioned  in 
Scripture;  they  have  a  porBjiel.  as  commanded  by  the  law,  "Thou 
ihalt  make  a  battlement  for  thy  roof."  \  These  terrace-roor*  are  well 
adapted  to  a  hot  climate,  and  ore  used  for  many  purposes;  tliey  are 
convenient  and  agreeable  places,  where,  after  the  sullry  hent  of  the 
day,  the  refreshing  breezes  of  the  evening  can  be  enjoyed.  Sheds  and 
bowers  are  often  erected  on  them,  and  in  summer  they  are  generally  used 
fnr  sleeping  at  night.     They  offer  a  retreat  for  Ilie  exercise  of  prayer, 

It  dlipeniing  the  Lord't  Supper.  The 
3.  ihe  cslie,  with  tilt  croM  Slid  lediona 
imprinted  apon  ll,  in  Ihe  wine,  b«larc 
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as  11  mentioned  of  Peter,  who  **  went  up  on  the  house-top  to  pray."  * 
And  I  several  times  noticed  the  Mohammedan  praying  on  the  flat 
xoof  of  a  house,  with  his  face  turned  towards  Mecca.  The  women, 
as  in  ancient  times,  knit  and  spin  there,  and  the  rooft  are  used 
for  the  purpose  of  drying  com  and  flax,  as  in  the  days  of  Rahab, 
**  who  brought  them  ^  (the  spies  sent  by  Joshua)  **  up  to  the  roof  of 
the  house,  and  hid  them  with  the  stalks  of  flax,  which  she  had  laid  in 
order  upon  the  roo^"  f  Some  houses  are  still  seen  haying  an  outside 
staircase  firom  the  roof  to  the  ground :  the  manner  in  which  the  man 
sick  of  the  palsy  was  let  down  into  the  house  where  Jesus  stood,  by 
breaking  up  the  roof,  "  when  they  could  not  come  nigh  unto  Him  for 
the  press,"!  is  thus  easily  understood;  as  is,  likewise,  our  Lord's 
command  with  reference  to  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  "  Let  him 
that  is  on  the  house-top  not  go  down  into  the  house,  neither  enter 
therein  to  take  anything  out  of  his  house;  "$  for  the  flat  roo6  of  the 
houses,  communicating  with  each  other,  afibrd  a  great  £BLcility  of 
escape  in  the  hour  of  danger. 

There  is  generally  a  fixed  stand  in  the  wall  of  the  rooms,  on  which 
is  placed  the  lamp,  or  candlestick ;  a  custom  which  is  probably  referred 
to  in  the  text,  "  I  will  remove  thy  candlestick  out  of  lus  place, 
except  thou  repent"  || 

Bunches  of  hyssop  are  often  grown  or  hung  over  the  doors  of 
Jewish  houses, — "  Purge  me  with  hyssop,  and  I  shall  be  clean,"  ^ — 
and  on  the  door-post  is  fixed  a  littie  glazed  frame,  containing  a  slip  of 
paper  inscribed  with  such  passages  as  "  Thou  shalt  write  them  upon 
the  door-posts  of  thine  house  and  upon  thy  gates."  **  The  Jews  con- 
sider these  as  supernatural  charms,  preserving  them  firom  evil,  and 
often  kiss  them  when  crossing  the  threshold. 

The  doors  and  gates  of  entrance  into  the  cities  and  the  courts  of 
houses  and  convents  are  often  low  and  narrow ;  this  is  done  for  the 
purpose  of  protection  against  the  attacks  of  the  Arab  horsemen,  as  is 
noticed  in  the  proverb,  "  He  that  exalteth  his  gate  seeketh  destruc- 
tion ; "  tt  which  admits  also  of  a  spiritual  interpretation.  At  the  entry 
of  towns  there  is  generally  a  wide  gate  for  the  use  of  beasts  of  burden, 
and  another  for  foot  passengers,  made  so  narrow  as  to  prevent  camels 
from  passing  through ;  such  may  have  been  the  needle-gate  of  Jeru- 
salem referred  to  by  Christ  in  the  passage — *'  It  is  easier  for  a  camel 
to  go  through  the  eye  of  a  needle."  }]:  The  gate  of  the  city  is  generally 

•  Acta  X.  9. 

t  Josh.  iL  6.  t  Mtf  k  U.  4. 

§  Mark  xiiL  15.  ||  Rev.  u.  5. 

t  Pi.  li.  7.  ••  Deut  xi.  20. 

ft  Pror.  xvii.  19.  U  Mark  x.  35. 
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deep  and  arched  over,  so  as  to  afford  at  all  times  a  complete  shade 
and  a  fresh  current  of  air.  In  the  present,  as  well  as  in  ancient  times, 
this  gate  is  sometimes  used  as  the  hall  of  judgment,  because,  probably, 
it  is  of  easy  access  to  all  suitors  and  witnesses.  "  Boaz  went  up  to 
the  gate  and  sat  him  down  there"*  to  redeem  the  inheritance  of 
Naomi.  Ebed-Melech  went  to  complain  to  <*  the  king,  then  sitting  in 
the  gate  of  Benjamin,"  f  when  Jeremiah  was  cast  into  the  dungeon ; 
and  when  the  angels  came  to  visit  Sodom,  they  found  Lot  sitting  at 
even  in  the  gate.  % 

The  keys  of  the  doors  and  gates  are  large,  clumsy,  and  made  of 
wood ;  they  consist  of  a  piece  of  wood  with  pegs,  which  fit  in  the  holes 
of  the  bolt  within.  They  are  usually  carried  in  the  girdle ;  but  when  very 
large,  they  are  tied  to  some  counterweight  and  hung  over  the  shoidder. 
This  explains  the  saying  of  the  prophet,  **  The  keys  of  the  house  of 
David  will  I  lay  upon  his  shoulder."  §  The  key-hole  is  necessarily 
very  large,  a  circumstance  corresponding  with  the  words  in  the  Can- 
ticles, "My  beloved  put  in  his  hand  by  the  hole  of  the  door."!) 
Immediately  outside  the  gates  of  towns  are  often  seen  miserable  huts, 
inhabited  by  lepers,  as  in  the  time  of  our  Saviour,  when  the  ten  lepers, 
at  the  entrance  of  a  village,  lifting  up  their  voices,  cried,  **  Jesus, 
Master,  have  mercy  on  us."  ^ 

Salutations.  —  Every  Englishman  is  surprised  at  the  warmth 
and  length  of  the  Oriental  forms  of  salutation,  which  are  of  great 
antiquity.  When  friends  meet  in  the  East,  they  kiss  the  hand  to  each 
other, — "My  mouth  hath  kissed  my  hand;"**  they  then,  holding 
the  hand,  kiss  each  other  five  or  six  times  most  affectionately  on 
the  cheek,  asking,  "  Is  it  well  with  thee  ?  "  "  Is  it  well  with  thy  hus- 
band ? "  "Is  it  well  with  thy  child P "  and  putting  other  questions, 
which  occupy  much  time.  This  accounts  for  Elisha's  injunction 
to  Oehazi,  "  Salute  no  man  by  the  way."  ft  At  the  interview  between 
Jacob  and  Esau,  "  Esau  ran  to  meet  him,  and  embraced  him,  and 
fell  on  his  neck  and  kissed  him,  and  they  wept."||  The  saluta- 
tions sent  by  Paul  to  his  friends  at  the  conclusions  of  his  epistles, 
"  Greet  all  the  brethren  with  an  holy  kiss,"  §§  are  in  accordance  with 
thb  custom ;  and  it  illustrates  the  language  of  the  psalmist,  "  Kiss  ye 
the  Son,  lest  he  be  angry."  ||||  It  is  also  the  practice  to  kiss  the  hem  of 
the  garment  of  magistrates,  priests,  and  other  high  personages,  as  a 
mark  of  reverence. 

•  Ruth  iv.  1.  t  Jerem.  xxxyiii.  7. 

X  Gen.  zix.  1.  S  Isaiah  xxii.  22. 

li  Song  V.  4.  ^  Luke  xyU.  13. 

••  Job  xxxi.  27.  ft  2  Kings  iv.  29. 

XX  Gen.  xxxui.  i.  §§  1  Thess.  ▼.  26  ii||  Ps.  H.  12. 
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Gardens,  Vineyards,  and  Orchards. — The  gardens,  as  in  andent 
times,  are  protected  by  watchmen,  who  dwell  in  rudely  constructed 
sfaeds  or  bowers.  "  The  daughter  of  Zion  is  left  as  a  lodge  in  a  garden 
of  cucumbers."  *  In  the  vineyards  on  the  hills  small  white  watch- 
towers  are  erected,  and  wine-presses : — 

"  My  well-beloved  hath  a  vineyard  in  a  very  fruitful  hill :  And  he  fenced  it 
and  gathered  out  the  stones  thereof,  and  planted  it  with  the  choicest  vine,  and 
built  a  tower  in  the  midst  of  it,  and  also  made  a  winepress  therein :  and  he 
looked  that  it  should  bring  forth  grapes,  and  it  brought  forth  wild  grapes."  f 

The  olive  groves  and  orchards  are  guarded  in  the  same  way.  The 
olive  is  one  of  the  most  thriving,  hardy,  and  productive  trees  in  the 
East;  the  trunk  is  generally  gnarled,  and  the  foliage  of  a  deep  peren- 
nial green;  the  fruit  is  gathered  by  beating  the  branches  with  long 
poles.  The  health  and  beauty  of  the  olive  tree  are  often  mentioned 
in  Scripture ; — "  His  beauty  shall  be  as  the  olive  tree."  {  **  The  Lord 
called  thy  name,  A  green  olive  tree,  fair  and  of  goodly  fruit"  $  **  I 
am  like  a  green  olive  tree  in  the  house  of  God."  ||  A  long  piece  of 
iron,  bent  at  the  point,  is  the  pruning-hook  in  general  use,  and  this, 
no  doubt,  was  before  the  mind  of  the  prophet  when  he  said,  **  They 
shall  beat  their  spears  into  pruning- hooks ; "  ^  and,  again,  *'  Beat  your 
pruning-hooks  into  spears ; "  **  either  of  which  could  easily  be  effected. 

When  crossing  the  desert,  or  the  barren,  sultry  plains  of  Palestine 
and  Syria,  the  joy  and  relief  felt  on  reaching  a  temporary  shelter  from 
the  oppressive  heat,  under  the  shade  of  a  tree  or  high  rock,  are  inex- 
pressibly great  The  olive,  vine,  fig,  and  sycamore,  are  the  trees  from 
which  the  most  grateful  shade  is  obtained;  the  broad  leaves  of  the 
fig-tree  form  a  very  complete  shelter,  especially  when  the  vine  is  trained 
upon  it,  as  is  a  common  practice.  This  is  specially  noticed  in  Scrip- 
ture, with  reference  to  the  promised  restoration  of  Israel : — "  In  that 
day  shall  ye  call  every  man  his  neighbour  under  the  vine  and  under 
the  fig-tree."  ft  ^^  read  also,  that  "  Saul  tarried  under  a  pome- 
granate-tree ; "  IX  *^"d  that  Abraham,  when  he  received  the  three 
angels,  "  stood  by  them,  under  the  tree."  §§ 

The  sycamore,  which  is  a  species  of  wild  fig  (Ficus  Sycamorus),  is 
one  of  the  largest  trees  in  the  countrj\  Formerly  it  was  very  com- 
mon, when  Solomon  said,  **  He  made  cedars  to  be  as  the  sycamore 
trees  that  are  in  the  vale  for  abundance."  ||||  Since  the  general 
destruction  of  the  wood  in  the  land,  the  sycamores  are  comparatively 
few ;  but  some  have  been  left  in  the  plains,  at  suitable  distances,  for 
the  shelter  of  travellers,  generally  near  a  well,  or  running  brooks. 

*  Isa.  i.  8.  f  Isa.  v.  1,  2.  X  Ilosea  xiv.  8.  (  Jerem.xi.  10. 

(I  Ps.  lii.  8.  %  Isa.  xi.  4.  ••  Joel  ii.  10.  ff  Zcch.  iii.  9. 

XX  1  Sam.  xiT.  12.  §§  Gen.  xviii.  9.       I|i|  1  Kings  x.  27. 
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They  are  often  very  old,  and  gnarled,  and  their  branches,  spreading 
out  to  a  considerable  distance,  afford  a  delightful  shade.  When 
hurricanes  of  hot  wind,  carrying  clouds  of  sand,  suddenly  arise,  the 
shelter  of  the  smallest  bush  is  of  great  service ;  and  when  this  cannot 
be  procured,  the  only  resource  of  travellers  to  escape  from  being  suffo- 
cated, is  to  lie  on  their  faces,  wrapped  up  in  their  cloaks,  until  the 
wind  has  abated. 

The  intense  delight  experienced  on  approaching  a  well  or  brook 
of  pure  water,  when  journeying  through  a  sultry  and  barren  country, 
can  only  be  appreciated  by  those  who  have  suffered  for  many  hours 
the  tortures  of  a  burning  thirst.  The  water  is  drawn  from  the 
wells  by  a  rope  and  pulley,  or  by  a  long  pole,  with  a  counterweight  at 
the  end  opposite  the  bucket,  and  of  the  rudest  contrivance.  There 
are  usually  stone  troughs  round  the  wells  or  fountains,  filled  with 
water,  out  of  which  the  flocks  and  cattle  drink,  the  camels  kneeling 
down.  A  large  metal  cup  is  generally  attached  to  the  well  by  a 
chain,  for  the  convenience  of  passengers,  which  no  one  ever  thinks 
of  breaking  or  removing ;  from  this  is  probably  derived  the  saying, 
"  The  bowl  is  not  broken,  nor  its  cord  loosed."  *  It  is  pleasant  to  see 
the  flocks  and  herds,  with  their  keepers,  and  the  wa}'farers,  collecting  at 
noon  near  the  springs  of  refreshing  water,  and  lying  down  under  the 
shady  trees.  The  fountains  outside  the  entrance  of  towns  and  villages 
are  favourite  places  of  resort  in  the  East,  where  people  meet  for 
business  or  pleasure.  It  was  while  our  Saviour,  wearied  with  his  jour- 
ney, wa.<i  sitting  on  the  side  of  a  well,  that  the  woman  of  Samaria  was 
instructed  by  Him  in  the  most  sublime  and  precious  truths  of  his 
divine  mission. 

Agriculture. — The  mechanical  and  industrial  arts  in  the  East  did 
not  keep  pace,  in  former  ages,  with  the  progress  of  literature  and  the 
fine  arts,  and  never  attained  the  same  degree  of  perfection  as  they  have 
done  in  modem  times  in  Europe ;  for  all  the  designs  of  agricultural 
and  other  implements  preserved  on  their  ancient  monuments  show  them 
to  have  been  of  the  simplest  and  rudest  construction.  No  improve- 
ment whatever  has  taken  place  in  this  respect  since  the  early  ages.t 
The  present  plough,  for  instance,  is  coarsely  constructed  of  wood,  and 
the  coulter  sheathed  with  a  thin  plate  of  iron ;  it  has  only  one  handle,  or 
staff,  like  that  of  a  spade,  for  the  husbandman  to  guide  it,  and  is  so 
light  that  it  can  be  carried  in  the  arms.     The  ploughman  is  obliged  to 

•  Eccles.  xli.  6. 

f  The  Israelites  were  either  shepherds  or  soldiers,  and  scarcely  ever  enjoyed 
that  prolonged  state  of  peace,  during  which  the  mechanical  arts  are  cultivated. 
The  mechanics  and  artists  among  them  were  chiefly  foreigners,  who  had  taken 
refuge  in  Palestine  from  their  own  countries,  or  who  had  come  there  in  search 
of  employment. 
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bend  upon  the  plough  with  his  whole  weight  in  order  to  make  it 
deaTe  the  ground,  and  even  then  he  can  only  turn  over  shallow 
ftuTOws ;  this,  however,  appears  to  suffice,  and  so  great  is  the  fertility 
of  the  land  and  fineness  of  the  climate,  that  very  little  manure  is 
required.  The  plough  being  drawn  by  one  or  two  small  cows  or 
•ases,  can  be  managed  by  one  labourer.  The  seed  is  sometimes 
iown  first  on  the  ground  and  then  ploughed  in,  so  that,  if  cast  upon 
portions  of  stony  ground,  where  the  plough  cannot  pass,  it  remains 
on  the  surface  to  be  eaten  up  by  the  fowls  of  the  air.  The  plough  is 
oceaaionaUy  constructed  with  a  tube,  by  means  of  which  the  seed  is 
dropped  while  the  furrow  is  being  turned  over.  The  foregoing  descrip- 
tion of  the  plough  shows  how  easily  the  assurance  of  the  prophet, — 
*^  They  shall  beat  their  swords  into  ploughshares,"  *^<^uld  be  realiied. 

The  com  is  usually  stored  up,  and  concealed  in  deep  pits,  and  some 
of  those  used  by  the  ancients  for  this  purpose  are  still  in  existence. 
The  threshing  is  performed  in  the  open  air;  the  threshing-floors  are 
circular,  about  fifty  feet  in  diameter,  and  formed  by  beating  down  the 
earth.  The  sheaves  are  thickly  spread  out,  and  trodden  by  oxen  and  the 
younger  cattle,  driven  round  four  or  five  abreast  The  Mosaic  law — 
**  Thou  shalt  not  muzzle  the  ox  when  he  treadeth  out  the  com,**  f  ^ 
observed  by  Moslems,  though  not  always  by  Christians.  Another  method 
of  threshing  is  with  a  fiat  boai^,  called  loaht  one  side  of  which  is  set 
with  sharp  stones,  like  nails : — "  I  will  make  thee  a  new  sharp  thresh- 
ing instrument  having  teeth :  **  {  a  boy  sits  upon  it,  and  it  is  drawn  by 
two  horses  or  oxen ;  a  roller  or  broad-cast  wheel  was  also  used  formerly, 
and  is  still  found  in  Egypt.  The  straw  is  occasionally  turned  with  a 
two-pronged  wooden  fork,  and  is  completely  broken  up  into  chaff. 

The  next  process,  that  of  winnowing,  is  performed  by  tossing  the 
bruised  straw  in  the  air  with  a  four-pronged  fork,  called  midra^ 
and  also  a  wooden  shovel,  called  raha,  or  the  fan  of  Scripture; 
the  chaff  is  of  course  carried  away  by  the  wind  with  the  down  of  the 
thistles,  which  generally  abound.  The  chaff  is  eaten  by  the  cattle ; 
but  the  whole  plan  of  management,  from  the  transport  on  the  backs 
of  cattle  to  the  treading-out  on  the  ground,  is  extremely  wastefuL 
Many  passages  of  Scripture  are  illustrated  by  these  rural  processes. 

"  The  nations  shall  rush  like  the  rushing  of  many  waters,  but  God  shall  rebuke 
them  .  .  .  they  shall  be  chased  as  the  chaff  of  the  mountains  before  the 
wind,  and  like  thistle-down  before  the  whirlwind.*'  §  "  The  ungodly  are  not  so, 
but  are  like  the  chaff  which  the  wind  driveth  away."  ||  **  Whose  fan  is  in  his 
band,  and  He  will  throughly  purge  his  floor,  and  gather  his  wheat  into  the 
gamer;  but  he  will  burn  up  the  chaff  with  unquenchable  fire."^ 


•  Isa.  11  4.  t  Dcut.  XXV.  4.  I  Isa.  xli.  15.  i  Isa.  xvii.  IS. 

n  Ps.  i.  4.  ^  Matt  iii.  12. 
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inoonTeoience  uid  diuatiabetion  is  likel;  at  fint  to  be  experienced  by 
moit  traveUers.  This,  bowever,  b  greaOy  mitigated  by  the  warmth 
anddrynesiof  a  aouthem  climate,  and  the  European  soon  ii  taught  the 
uwful  lesson  that  he  can  dispense  with  many  things  which,  trained  up 
in  the  artificial  and  luxurious  habits  of  a  high  slate  of  civilization, 
be  had  been  accustomed  to  consider  indispensable  to  his  enjoyment  of 
life ;  he  gtadunUy  becomes  weaned  and  loosened  from  many  luiiuiee, 
and  learne  "  in  whatever  state  he  is,  therewith  to  be  content." 

The  tent  life  calls  forth  a  more  conaUnt  exercise  of  fiiith  than  any 
other  mode  of  eiistcncc,  and  this  is  seen  in  the  character  of  the  wild, 
vandering  Arab,  who,  although  an  alien  firom  Ood  and  living  in  sin, 
is  wonderfully  sustained  under  every  advetsity  by  an  habitual  though 
BuperstitiouB  dependance  upon  God's  never-failing  Providence.  The 
sojourner  in  tents  is  daily  reminded,  when  striking  his  tent,  that  he  ia 
only  e  pilgrim  and  wanderer  upon  earth,  that  this  is  not  his  final 
home, — chat,  like  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob,  here  he  haa  no  resting- 
place,  no  continuing  city,  but  seeks  one  to  come :  * — "  A  city  which 
hath  foundations,  whose  builder  and  maker  is  Ood."  t  It  is  e\'ideDtlf 
irith  reference  to  ihc^  privations  and  sufferings  of  a  pilgrim-life  in  the 
wilderness  that  the  itlustialtons  of  the  blessedness  of  the  redeemed 
when  they  have  reached  the  promised  inheritance,  have  been  given : — 

"Hr  ihst  a'Kicih  on  Ihc  throne  >hstl  dnell  sniDDg  them.  Tbry  ihiLl  hunger 
DO  more,  neither  ihiigt  inj  more,  nelihet  (hull  (be  aun  light  an  them,  nor  uy 
bast ;  for  the  Lsmb  which  It  In  the  midii  b(  ihe  Ihrdne  thill  (eei  Ihem,  and  He 
thill  IrtA  ihetu  unto  living  rounliiini  of  nater  i  and  Ood  ihatl  wipe  awty  ill 
tears  fiom  their  ey«."t 

There  ore  many  figurative  alluiloiu  in  Scripture  to  the  process  of 
pitching  and  raising  the  lentsj  the  description  given  of  this  process 
in  a  clever  and  inleresting  little  sketch  entitled  "  Three  Da)-s  in  tho 
East,"  by  a  recent  traveller,  is  so  graphic  and  pithy  that  I  shall  ialro- 
diico  it  in  preference  to  my  ovn : — 

"  To  give  plenty  of  room,  we  hegin  to  '  enlarge  the  pitce  ot  the  lent  bjr 
Stretching  oul  the  curliiiiti.'{  The  hiinincr  and  tint-pegi  were  iikcu  ft-tini  ■ 
bag,  at  *iiel  itKik  ■  nail  of  the  lent  and  ■  hanimer;"||  and  fearing  a  iiotmy 
Bight,  we  proceeded  (o  'lengthen  ihe  rordi  and  lUengthen  the  ilskei'^  Itti 
Hcuritr.  The  upper  put  of  the  tenl  wu  piil  up  Hnt  like  in  umbrella,  then  the 
towtt  part  failened  to  U  by  loopi  and  Hoodan  buttons ;  ■  put  ihc  laches  Into  Ihe 
loop*  and  couple  the  l«nt  together  thai  it  mif  be  one.'**  A  poilian  of  it 
wat  doubled  back  lo  form  i  door ;  '  Thou  ahall  donbte  the  aiith  curtain  jti  (he 
Ihrctroni  of  Ihe  tabernacle: '-ff  and  the  mtn  did  all  thia  In  a  very  Ikw  mlnutei. 
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*<The  tent-pint  are  driven  firmly  into  the  ground,  and  nothing  is  more 
unpleasant  at  night  than  the  slackening  of  the  ropes ;  <  He  hath  loosed  my  cord 
and  afflicted  me.'  *  A  violent  storm  blows  the  whole  tent  to  the  earth,  an  event 
which  once  happened  to  us,  but  fortunately  at  a  time  when  we  could  retreat  to 
a  house  not  far  off;  *  If  our  earthly  house  of  this  tabernacle  were  dissolved 
(literally  (oMeneti),  we' have  a  building  of  God,  an  house  not  made  with  hands, 
eternal  in  the  heavens.*  f  Loosened  it  must  be,  even  '  the  nail  that  is  fastened 
in  a  sure  place  shall  be  removed,*^  and  though  our  present  frail  bodies  may 
serve  as  dwellings  for  our  souls  during  the  night  of  this  life,  in  the  morning  of 
the  resurrection  '  this  corruptible  must  put  on  incorruption,*  and  happy  are  those 
who  have  believed  on  that  Saviour  who  said,  '  I  go  to  prepare  a  place  for  you,'( 
'a  tabernacle  that  shall  not  be  taken  down,  not  one  of  the  stakes  thereof  shall 
ever  be  removed,  neither  shall  any  of  the  cords  thereof  be  loosened.' "  || 

The  scene  surrounding  a  tent-encampment  in  the  evening  is  singular 
and  highly  interesting.  The  camels,  horses,  and  mules,  form  the  outer 
circle,  securely  tethered,  and  slowly  feeding  out  of  bags  tied  over 
their  heads  on  '*  clean  provender.''  %  They  very  seldom  lie  down,  and 
the  pack-saddles  are  never  taken  off,  but  the  girths  merely  loosened ; 
thus,  Laban  "ungirded  his  (Isaac's)  camels,  and  gave  straw  and 
provender  for  the  camels,"  •• 

The  Arabs  and  muleteers  light  one  or  several  fires  immediately  round 
the  tent,  and  prepare  their  evening  meal  by  baking  on  the  coals  large 
cakes,  which  they  eat  with  the  beans  of  the  locust-tree,  like  John  the 
Baptist,  whose  "  meat  was  locusts  and  wild  honey."  ft  They  sit  round 
the  fires,  smoking,  singing  songs,  or  telling  fabulous  stories,  and  these 
groups,  with  their  swarthy,  wild-looking  countenances,  and  singular 
national  costumes,  form  a  grotesque  and  very  striking  tableau  vivanL 
After  the  last  prayer,  all  lie  down  to  rest  for  the  night,  and  the  most 
perfect  stillness  prevails,  except  when  disturbed  by  the  scream  of  the 
jackal,  the  cry  of  the  hyena,  the  howl  of  the  hungry  wolf,  or  the 
screech  of  the  owl, — "  I  will  make  a  mourning  as  the  owls."  |J 

In  some  places  and  at  certain  seasons  the  grasshoppers  are  innumer- 
able, and  their  shrill  chirping  is  almost  incessant,  both  night  and 
day ;  scorpions,  centipedes,  and  other  insects  are  among  the  greatest 
nuisances  of  a  tent  life.  We  escaped  suffering  firom  any  of  these 
venomous  creatures,  though  other  parties  following  oiur  route  were 
not  so  fortunate.  How  earnestly  to  be  desired  is  the  realization  of  that 
glorious  period  when  "  the  sucking  child  shall  play  on  the  hole  of  the 
asp,  and  the  weaned  child  shall  put  his  hand  on  the  cockatrice's  den.''§§ 

There  are  no  highways  now  in  Syria,  Palestine,  or  Egypt;  the 
marks  cut  out  in  ancient  times  by  the  chariot-wheels  can  be  traced  in  a 

•  Job  XXX.  11.  f  2  Cor.  v.  1.  ♦  Isa.  xxii.25.  §  John  xiv.  2. 

II  Isa.  xxxiii.  20.  %  Isa.  xxx.  24.  •  •  Gen.  xxiv.  32. 

ft  Mark  i.  6 ;  and  Lev.  xi.  22.  ♦♦  Micah  L  8.  §§  IsaL  xi.  8. 
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few  places,  but  there  is  not  a  wheeled  vehicle  of  any  kind  in  these 
countries,  except  in  a  few  of  the  large  towns.  The  only  roads  are 
tracks  over  the  natural  soil  or  unbroken  rock ;  they  consist  of  a  broad 
way,  including  many  narrow  paths  intersecting  each  other,  and  which 
are  made  by  the  feet  of  the  beasts  of  burden,  who  generally  follow 
one  another  in  a  line ;  this  broad  way  with  many  paths  affords  a  good 
illustration  of  our  Saviour's  announcement : — "  Broad  is  the  way  that 
leadeth  to  destruction,  and  many  there  be  which  go  in  thereat"* 
Strangers  are  often  embarrassed  how  to  find  their  way  among  these 
many  complex  tracks;  the  same  difficulty  as  regards  the  spiritual 
wayfarer  is  expressed  in  the  petition  of  the  Psalmist — "  Hold  up  my 
goings  in  thy  paths ; "  f  and  in  the  declaration — **  He  leadeth  me  in 
the  paths  of  righteousness.''  X 

It  is  usual  when  a  party  is  travelling,  for  some  of  the  horses,  mules, 
or  camels,  to  have  bells  of  different  tones  hung  from  their  necks ;  they 
serve,  in  a  long  train  of  animals,  to  keep  them  all  together,  and  also  to 
enliven  their  step ;  they  are  used  also  generally  for  beasts  employed 
in  husbandry  and  commerce.  This  practice  is  very  ancient,  for  Zecha- 
riah  refers  to  it  in  the  passage — "  On  the  bells  of  the  horses  shall  be 
Holiness  to  the  Lord,''  showing  how  completely  all  things  shall  be 
consecrated  to  his  service. 

Shepherds  and  their  Flocks. — A  large  extent  of  Palestine  and 
Syria  is  pastoral,  and  the  frequent  similes  drawn  by  the  sacred  penmen 
from  the  peculiar  habits  of  life  of  the  shepherds  and  their  flocks, 
render  this  an  interesting  and  instructive  subject  of  observation. 
These  habits  have  often  been  described  at  length  by  various  writersi 
and  the  outline  contained  in  the  little  work  already  quoted,  "  Three 
Days  in  the  East,"  is  so  accurate,  concise,  and  spirited,  that  I  am 
induced  to  borrow  it : — 

**  I  saw  the  flocks  come  out  of  the  fold,  and  the  shepherd  then  took  his  place 
in  front  of  them, — '  When  he  putteth  forth  his  own  sheep,  he  goeth  before 
them.'  §  No  dogs  are  used,  no  driving ;  but  the  flock  recognise  in  their  leader 
their  protector  and  provider,  and  *  the  sheep  follow  him.'  ||  '  I  am  the  good 
shepherd,  and  know  my  sheep,  and  am  known  of  mine.'  ^  Some  of  these 
herdsmen  were  armed  with  swords,  or  guns,  or  spears,  to  defend  their  flocks 
from  harm — '  the  good  shepherd  giveth  his  life  for  the  sheep.'  **  When  any 
stranger  came  near,  or  a  dog,  or  a  jackal,  the  flock  instantly  closed  in  towards 
the  shepherd,  and  he  advanced  to  meet  (he  danger.  These  men  carried  bags  or 
little  wallets,  conUining  their  day's  food,  and  hung  them  on  a  tree— 'and  he 
(Dayid)  put  the  stones  into  a  shepherd's  bag  which  he  had.'f  f  Some  of  them  had  to 
lead  their  flocks  for  two  or  three  hours,  before  they  came  to  their  pasture — '  The 
Lord  is  my  shepherd,  I  shall  not  want.    He  maketh  me  to  lie  down  in  green  pas- 


•  Matt.  vii.  13.  f  Ps.  ivii.  5.  t  P»-  «»"»•  ^  5  J<>*»"  »•  *• 

II  John  X.  4.  %  John  x,  U.       ••  John  x.  11.         ft  1  Sam.  xvii.  40. 
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tnrai;  he  leadeth  me  beside  the  itill  wmtert ;  *  *  and  here  I  noticed  the  difikiilty 
of  Sndiog  at  the  tame  time '  green  pastaret,'  and  *  itiU  waters.'  For  the  grata  is 
green  in  that  arid  country  only  after  rain,  and  then  the  waters  are  generally 
mshing  torrents,  swollen  by  the  clouds  on  the  mountains ;  but '  our  Lord  Jesus, 
that  great  Shepherd  of  the  sheep,'  f  can  refresh  bis  flock  with  the  tender  grass 
of  spring,  and  enable  us  to  drink  of  the  clear  water  of  life,  where  it  is  deep 
enough  to  satisfy  his  people,  and  where  the  lambs  even  may  approach  without 
danger. 

**  Daring  the  heat  of  noon,  the  sheep  often  collect  round  some  shady  tree,  and 
the  shepherd  nngs  or  plays  his  reed  pipe  to  them,  gathered  round  to  listen.  '  Tell 
me,  O  thou  whom  my  soul  loveth,  where  thou  feedat,  where  thou  makest  thy 
flock  to  rest  at  noon/  % 

**  Then  when  it  is  time  to  return  homewards,  as  the  shades  of  evening  iallf  the 
shepherd  rises,  and  all  his  flock  quietly  follow.  If  obstacles  occur  in  the  narrow 
paths,  he  removes  them  with  his  staff.  When  the  young  ones  of  the  flock  stray, 
be  brings  them  back  with  his  rod;  and  even  in  the  dark  valleys  they  walk  safely 
— '  Yea,  though  I  walk  through  the  valley  of  the  shadow  of  death,  I  will  fear 
no  evil :  for  thou  art  with  me ;  thy  rod  and  thy  staff  they  comfort  me.'  § 
Often  I  saw  the  little  lambs  tired,  or  in  vain  struggling  to  get  over  some  difficult 
place  in  the  way,  and  the  shepherd  took  them  in  his  arms,  and  carried  them — 
*  He  shall  feed  his  flock  like  a  shepherd,  he  shall  gather  the  lambs  with  his  arm, 
and  carry  them  in  his  bosom.' ||  In  the  evening,  hundreds  of  flocks  may  be 
seen  slowly  wending  their  way  to  the  village  for  the  night,  and  they  often  get 
mixed  together,  but  the  shepherd  knows  his  own  sheep  well,  and  6nds  them 
out,  'as  a  shepherd  seeketh  out  his  flock  in  the  day  that  he  is  among  his  sheep 
that  are  scattered.'^  Whenever  I  approached  these  sheep,  they  ran  ftom  me^ 
for '  a  stranger  will  they  not  follow,  but  will  flee  from  him,  for  they  know  not  the 
voice  of  strangers.'**  And  I  observed  what  I  was  not  aware  of  before,  the  very 
great  similarity  in  the  appearance  of  the  goats  and  the  sheep.  Indeed  I  was 
often  pussled  to  know  them  from  each  other;  for  the  wool  of  the  sheep  in  Syria 
U  often  straight  like  hair,  while  the  hair  of  the  goat  is  curled  like  wooLf  f  But 
although  the  goats  and  sheep  are  often  alike  in  appearance,  and  are  mixed  in  the 
same  flock,  when  going  to  their  pastures,  I  noticed  a  marked  difference  in  their 
modes  of  feeding.  The  goats  are  continually  moving,  and  restlessly  wandering 
among  the  cliffs :  sometimes  far  from  the  shepherd,  and  exposed  to  wild  beasts, 
while  cropping  the  scanty  flowers  on  the  precipices ;  but  the  sheep  are  more 
quiet,  and  keep  together,  content  to  feed  on  the  herbage  of  the  lower  ground, 
and  looking  to  their  shepherd  to  supply  them  with  food  and  comfort 

**  Thus  it  is  that  the  wicked  and  the  true  believers  may  be  often  intermingled, 
nay  even  the  same  at  first  sight  to  an  observer  who  watches  them  at  a  distance. 
But  their  natures,  habits,  and  pleasures  are  quite  distinct.  The  first  have  no 
rest  in  searching  for  satisfying  pleasures,  and  pluck  fading  flowers  even  on  the 
verge  of  a  precipice.  The  second  look  to  '  the  Chief  Shepherd '  for  guidance, 
support,  and  comfort.    If  they  have  wandered  '  as  sheep  going  astray,'  they  *  are 


*  Psalm  xxiii.  1, 2.  f  Heb.  xiii.  20.  %  Song  of  Solomon,  L  7. 

§  Psalm  xxiii.  4.  ||  Isa.  xl.  11.  ^  Ezek.  xxxiv.  12. 

••  John  X.  5. 
ft  The  tail  of  the  sheep  is  very  large,  sometimes  three  pounds  in  weight. 
(Uv.  iiL  9.) 
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nowrcturnecIunlolheShepherdandllii^iip  of  tlidi  Mutt.'*  And  the  dlAerniee 
■hall  one  d»y  he  midc  msiiifetl  to  ilie  uueinbled  unWerje.  '  And  hefor*  him 
■hall  be  githcrcd  all  iiBEiuiii.  and  he  ■hill  stpariie  tliein  me  (torn  laolhcc.  u  u 
thcplieiU  Jiildiith  hli  ilmp  rrum  Ihe  EOBli.'f  'nnd  [hire  ■hall  be  ooe  fold  and 
one  diephrrd.' "{ 

Another  intcrealing  circuinetaDC«  is,  that,  while  a  stranger  can 
•csrcely  erer  discern  anj  difference  between  iho  faces  of  ibeep  in  a 
ilock,  tiic  Ehejiheid  Bcquires  such  an  intimate  knowledge  of  each  of 
his  sheep,  that  he  can  always  distinguish  them  one  from  another ;  it  ia 
sIki  said  that  shepherds  sometimes  give  a  epedal  name  to  every  one  of 
their  sheep,  which  the  sheep  know  and  obey,  when  called.  I  cannot 
vouch,  however,  for  the  truth  of  the  latt«r  statement 

The  Syrian  sheep  are  generally  remarkable  for  their  large,  heavy 
tails,  resembling  those  of  the  sheep  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
These  tails,  which  consist  mostly  of  tat,  are  mentioned  by  Moses 
Among  the  parts  which  are  to  be  ascd  for  feeding  the  Same  of  the 
sacrifice.  The  wool  of  the  sheep  is  long  and  fine,  and  the  hair  of 
the  goats  is  long,  curling,  and  of  a  glossy  black,  as  is  accurately 
deicribed  in  the  Song  of  Solomon, — ^"Thy  bair  is  as  a  Bock  of 
goals,  that  appear  from  Mount  Gileod."S  In  the  south  of  Palestine 
the  milk  is  almost  entirely  supplied  by  goats.  The  manner  of  churn- 
ing Is  very  primitive;  the  milk  is  put  in  a  large  goat  skin,  suspended 
between  slicks,  and  the  skin  is  shaken  with  a  jerk.  They  use  a  pre- 
paration of  milk,  called  Srmat,  or  I,ebanletnal,  which,  though  sour, 
b  tiUfAi  and  thick,  tike  cream,  and  very  cooling  and  agreeable ;  it  is 
no  doubt  the  butler  of  Scripture,  which  Jacl  "brought  forth  Jn  ■ 
lordly  dish,"||  and  presented  to  Sisera;  it  is  made  by  letting  milk 
stand  in  ajar  for  a  day. 

LiTCRATtTKE  A>-D  THE  Fine  Akts.— There  are  many  proois  of 
the  Hebrews  having  attoined  a  degree  of  perfection  in  literature  and 
the  fine  arts,  surpassing  that  of  the  surrounding  nations.  Familiar 
with  all  the  learning  of  Egypt  and  Chaldea,  they  had  the  additional 
advantage  over  the  heathens  of  that  higher  development  of  intellect 
■ud  of  that  greater  refinement  of  taste,  which  invariably  accompany 
•  knowledge  of  the  laws  of  Ood,  and  conformity  to  His  will ;  for 
■■  the  commandment  of  the  Lord  is  pure,  enlightening  the  eyes ;  the 
law  of  the  Lord  is  perfect,  converting  the  soul:  the  testimony  of  the 
Lord  is  sure,  making  wLie  the  simple."^  •  •  •  •■  j  understand  more 
dian  the  andents,  because  I  keep  thy  precepts."  *•  "The  fear  of  the 
Lord  is  the  beginning  of  wisdom ;  a  good  tindentanding  have  all  they 
that  do  his  commandments."!  t 


•  1  PeWT  ii,  gs,  t  U*'"-  »»•■  3*- 

n  Judge*  V.  IS.  i  Fk  lis.  T,  8,  S. 
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The  Hebrew,  belonging  to  the  Semetic  or  Syro- Arabian  family  of  lan- 
guages, is  admitted  to  be  *'  the  oldest  form  of  human  speech  known  to 
US,"  and  to  have  "  preserved  to  us  the  oldest  and  purest  form  of  the 
Syro- Arabian  language."*  It  was  the  first-written  language,  the  law, 
delivered  on  Sinai,  having  been  inscribed  in  Hebrew  on  the  tables  of 
•tone,  and  it  may  be  considered  as  the  parent  of  most  other  languages ; 
its  cultivation  was  carried  to  the  highest  perfection,  and,  in  terseness, 
grace,  and  sublimit)',  the  prose  and  poetic  compositions  of  the  original 
text  of  the  Bible  surpass  those  of  any  other  language.  There  is  little 
doubt  that  the  Egyptians,  Assyrians,  and  Greeks,  were  largely  indebted 
to  the  Hebrew  writings  for  their  attainments  in  literature  and  science, 
since  it  is  stated  of  Solomon, — 

**  And  there  csme  of  all  people  to  hear  the  wisdom  of  Solomon,  from  all  kings 
of  the  earth,  which  had  heard  of  his  wisdom.  *  *  •  And  Solomon's  wisdom 
excelled  the  wisdom  of  all  the  children  of  the  east  country,  and  all  the  wisdom 
of  Egypt.  *  *  •  And  lie  spake  three  thousand  proyerbe:  and  his  songs  were 
a  thousand  and  five.  And  he  spake  of  trees :  *  *  *  he  spake  also  of  beasts, 
and  of  fowl,  and  of  creeping  things,  and  of  fishes."  f 

Solomon  had  studied,  therefore,  natural  history,  as  well  as  philo- 
sophy and  literature,  and  his  knowledge  was  almost  boundless.  The 
following  comments  of  the  late  Dr.  Chalmers  on  1  Kings  iv.  20 — ^25, 
are  instructive : — 

"*  Judah  and  Israel  were  many,  as  the  sand  which  is  by  the  sea  in  multitude, 
eating  and  drinking,  and  making  merry.  And  Solomon  reigned  over  all  king- 
doms from  the  river  unto  the  land  of  the  Philistines,  and  unto  the  border  of 
Egypt:  they  brought  presents,  and  served  Solomon  all  the  days  of  his  life.  And 
Solomon's  provision  for  one  day  was  thirty  measures  of  fine  flour,  and  three- 
score measures  of  meal.  Ten  fat  oxen,  and  twenty  oxen  out  of  the  pastures,  and 
an  hundred  sheep,  beside  harts  and  roebucks,  and  fallowdeer  and  fatted  fowl. 
For  he  had  dominion  over  all  the  region  on  this  side  the  river,  from  Tiphnh,  even 
to  Aizah,  over  all  the  kings  on  this  side  the  river:  and  he  had  peace  on  all 
sides  round  about  him.  And  Judah  and  Israel  dwelt  safely,  every  man  under 
his  vine  and  under  his  fig  tree,  from  Dan  even  to  Beer-sheba,  all  the  days  of 
Solomon.* 

**  This  is  a  most  alluring  picture  of  the  state  of  Israel  in  these  days.  It  might 
be  called  the  Augustan  age  of  their  nation — the  age  of  greatest  prosperity  and 
peace ;  yet  with  all  the  efllorescence  of  that  most  brilliant  period  in  their  annals, 
the  age,  like  that  of  Augustus  in  Rome,  of  commencing  degeneracy.  David  and 
Samuel  were  to  Solomon  what  the  older  Romans  were  even  to  the  best  of  Rome's 
imperial  sovereigns ;  and  in  respect  even  to  sacred  literature,  the  Psalms  occupy 
a  far  higher  and  more  prominent  place  in  the  Bible  than  do  the  Proverbs  and 
other  works  of  Solomon.  It  is  not  said  that  Solomon's  kingdom  reached  to  the 
Euphrates;  but  all  the  kingdoms  between  his  own  and  the  Euphrates  were 


*  John  Nicholson,  translator  of  Ewald*s  Hebrew  Grammar, 
t  1  Kings  iv.  30,  S2,  33. 
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tributary  and  tubservient  to  him.  The  daily  consumption  here  recorded, 
indicates  a  prodigious  court  and  immense  household  establishment.  But  far  the 
most  interesting  feature  in  this  description  is  the  peace  and  plenty  and  safety 
enjoyed  by  the  general  population— each  man  under  his  own  vine  and  his  own 
fig-tree."* 

The  influence  of  the  physical  condition  of  a  country  upon  the 
character  of  its  inhabitants,  is  generally  admitted  to  be  very  consider- 
able ;  this  influence,  with  reference  to  the  bold  scenery  of  the  land  of 
Judsa,  is  well  described  in  the  **  First  Hcport  of  the  Jerusalem 
Literary  Society:"  "As  he  (the  Christian  observer)  surveys  the  pro- 
foimd  crevasses,  and  the  distorted  strata  of  the  country,  he  may 
probably  feel  how  much  the  stern  scenery  has  contributed  to  the  bold 
and  grave  tone  of  mind  acted  upon  by  Divine  inspiration,  in  the 
denunciations  of  the  holy  prophets;  just  as  recent  travellers  assure 
us  that,  in  the  barren  wilderness  about  the  Dead  Sea,  every  bird, 
quadruped,  and  reptile,  partakes  more  or  less  in  the  colour  of  the  rock 
around." 

There  is  undoubted  evidence,  that  the  Hebrews  excelled  in  the  fine 
arts  as  well  as  in  literature ;  this  opinion  is  confirmed  by  the  remarks 
in  the  subjoined  quotation  from  the  opening  address  of  the  same 
Society : — 

"  With  reference  to  the  fine  arts — Architecture,  Painting,  Sculpture, 
and  Music,  these  may  be  divided  into  three  sections  or  periods — 

"  1.  Hebraic. 

**  2.  Grecian,  under  the  Ptolemies  and  the  Herod  family. 

**  3.  Mohammedan,  from  the  middle  of  our  seventh  century  till  the 
present  day. 

"  A  question  often  arises,  what  is  become  of  all  the  Greek  and 
Boman  statues  of  fabulous  divinities,  and  the  busts  of  celebrated  men 
that  have  been  set  up  in  Palestine?  and  why  are  no  mythological 
figures  ever  found  upon  ancient  potter}'  ?  But  it  should  be  observed 
that  relics  still  survive  of  (it  is  believed)  Hebrew  architecture,  with 
rich  fioral  embellishment — not  to  mention  Saracenic  public  works, 
sufficient  to  prove  that  gods  of  wood  and  stone,  however  perfected  by 
genius,  are  not  absolutely  necessary  to  the  development  of  fine  taste  in 
a  prosperous  and  happy  nation. 

"  Music,  too,  and  poetry,  have  reached  their  highest  extension 
within  this  city.  Certainly  no  heathen  idolatry  has  been  ever  found 
to  institute  and  continue  such  a  costly  and  elaborate  worship  by 
means  of  music  as  the  Jerusalem  Temple  used  to  supply ;  and  Hebrew 
poetic  feeling  was  not  limited  to  the  writers  of  the  inspired  hymns 
and  prophecies  now  in  our  possession,  for  David,  Isaiah,  and  Jeremiah, 

•  "  Daily  Scripture  Readings,"  by  Dr.  Chalmers,  vol.  ii.,  p.  140. 
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did  not  inrent,  but  use,  under  Divine  inspiration,  the  rules  of  art 
already  existing. 

**  Have  not  all  trayellers  observed  the  costumes  of  Bethlehem 
peasantry,  both  male  and  female,  with  simple  masses  of  rich  red  and 
blue  colour?  How  exactly  they  accord  with  the  paintings  of  the  old 
Italian  masters!  One  might  imagine  that  Correggio  and  Raff&eUe 
drew  and  coloured  from  dresses  of  the  groups  or  individual  penons 
that  we  meet  any  day  upon  the  road  between  Jerusalem  and  Beth- 
lehem—persons whom  we  might  address  by  name.  This  seems  to  be 
only  accounted  for  on  the  supposition  that  coloured  sketches  were  for- 
warded or  carried  to  Italy  by  monks  or  pilgrims  on  their  return  to 
Europe." 

The  correctness  of  the  foregoing  remarks  is  corroborated  by  the 
minute  details  given  in  Scripture*  of  the  magnificence  and  exquisite 
taste  of  the  decorations  of  Solomon's  Temple,  of  the  splendid  structure 
of  the  palaces  at  Jerusalem,  and  of  the  gorgeous  treasures  of  gold  and 
silver,  and  "  precious  stones,"  and  *'  pleasant  jewels,"  possessed  by 
some  of  the  Jewish  kings.f 

OONCLUDIXO    REMARKS    ON    TUB    PHYSICAL    STATE    OF    SYRIA    AND 
PALESTINE,  AND  ON  THE  TEMPORAL  CONDITION  OF  THE  PEOPLE. 

Syria  and  Palestine  occupy  a  central  geographical  position  on  the 
confines  of  Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa,  which  has  made  them  justly 

•  2  Chron.  xxxii.  27. 
f  '*  The  writer  of  an  article  in  the  *  Enc}'clopaedia  Britannica '  remarks,  *  The 
world  have  been  long  and  Justly  astonished  to  find  in  the  desert  of  Syria,  at  a 
distance  from  the  sea,  with  a  precsrious  and  scanty  supply  of  water  only,  and 
without  a  particular  connexion  with  any  great  monarchy,  ruins  of  a  city  more 
extensive  and  splendid  than  Rome  itself,  the  deposit  of  all  the  arts  which  Greece 
in  its  most  flourishing  periods  could  afford.'  It  is  evident  that  this  great 
monarchy  must  have  been  that  of  Solomon,  whose  idolatry  Jehovah  punished  by 
the  prostration  in  the  sight  of  succeeding  ages,  of  those  very  edifices  which  he 
bad  raised.!  The  piaxza  of  Palmyra,  or  Tadmor,  is  more  than  half-a-mile  long, 
being  938  yards,  and  forty  feet  in  breadth.  It  has  been  questioned  what  are  the 
characters  of  the  Palmyrene  inscriptions,  and  whether  they  may  not  be  of  a  date 
coeval  with  some  of  its  massive  stones.  Solomon  never  reigned  over  the  whole 
territory  which  was  promised  to  his  nation  by  the  Abrahamic  covenant.  These 
boundaries  reach  from  the  mouths  of  the  Nile  southward,  to  the  Persian 
Gulf  eastward,  along  the  Mediterranean  sea  westward,  and  northward  to  the 
mountainous  range  of  Amanus,  and  the  town  of  Beer,  thus  comprising  in  square 
miles,  a  region  equal  to  some  of  the  principal  European  countries.  Remidns  of 
Urge  and  populous  cities  have  been  traced  in  Palestine,  Syria,  and  east  of  the 
Jordan,  and  in  many  places  a  natural  fertility  of  soil,  which  awaits  its  recovery 
from  desolation." — See  *'  Iconography,*'  by  Vigil,  p.  48. 


'  la  2  Chron.  vilL  4,  Solomon  is  said  to  have  built  Tadmor  in  the  wilderocn. 
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regarded  as  the  key-Blona  of  these  three  great  contincnU.  Bounded 
by  vast  deserta  on  the  east,  and  by  the  Medilerran^ui  Sea  on  the 
neat,  they  have  do  oavigable  river,  but  ore  provided  with  a  number  of 
sea-ports,  such  as  Jaffa,  Cieaerea,  Acre,  Tyre,  Sidon,  BejTout,  Tripoli, 
Scleucio,  and  lakenderoun.  These  ports,  though  now  mostly  de«troyed, 
funnerly  afforded  couiiderable  facilities  for  an  extensive  ci 
The  divenitiee  both  of  territory  and  climate  in  theae  ci 
considerable.  Their  surface  is  divided  into  numerous  plains  and 
valleys,  bounded  by  ranges  of  low  hills,  above  which  rise  up  lofty 
ehains  of  mountains.  In  the  plains  and  valleys  the  soil  is  generally 
excellent,  well  watered  by  brooka  and  fountaini  flowing  from  the 
hills,  and  capal}le  of  bearing  rich  pasturage,  abundant  crops  of  com, 
and  a  great  variety  of  other  valuable  produce.  The  largest  of  those 
plains  is  that  of  Sharon,  which  extends  about  one  hundred  miles  in 
length,  from  Carmel  to  Oom;  the  principal  other*  are  the  plains  of 
Jericho,  Samaria,  Eadraclon,  Galilee,  Hattin,  Gennesareth,  Acre,  T)?!!, 
Sidon.  Damascus,  and  the  Ilaunin. 

The  low  limestone  hills  have  either  gentle  slopes  or  steep  rocky 
sides,  generally  built  up  in  terraces,  and  cultivated  to  the  top;  they 
supply  some  pasturage  and  arable  land ;  but  fruit-trees,  planted  in 
orohanli,  groves,  or  gardens,  ronatitttte  their  chief  produce.  The 
olive  is  the  moat  profitable  of  these  tr^s,  though  on  the  hills  of  Galilee 
extensive  woods  of  oak  are  grown,  the  acorns  of  wliich  are  used  in 
tanning,  as  well  as  the  bark.  Ornamental  and  timber  trees  have  been 
Utile  valued  since  the  decline  of  civilization  in  those  countries ; 
they  gtow,  however,  luxuriantly  on  the  lofty  sides  and  ridges  of 
Lebanon  and  of  it*  mrious  spurs  or  prolongations,  which  eooslitute, 
towards  the  south  of  Palestine,  the  mountains  of  Galilee,  Samaria, 
and  Judssa.  the  value  of  timber  was  better  appreciated  in  former 
ages,  as  u  shown  by  the  Psalmist,  when  he  colls  upon  "  (ruitAil 
trees  and  all  cedars"  to  praise  the  Lord.*  These  mountains  contain, 
also,  abundant  stores  of  valuable  tninerals,  which  have  never  yet  been 
dompletely  explored;  for  iron  and  copper  only  were  known  to  the 
Sidonians  and  Tyrians. 

The  great  diversity  of  climate  in  these  countries,  is  another  moat 
abundant  source  of  wealth  It  was  asserted  by  the  Arabian  poets, 
that  "  the  I^bunon  bore  winter  on  his  head,  spring  upon  his 
■houlders,  and  autumn  in  hJs  bosom,  while  summer  lay  sleeping 
at  his  feet."  The  seasons  in  Europe  arc  divided  by  moiiUis,  but  in 
Syria  they  are  only  divided  by  hours ;  and  a  compleI«  change  of 
dinule  can  be  made,  by  a  ride  of  a  few  hours  in  the  Diountsinous 
TCpona.  Twenty  sorts  of  apricots  arc  enumerated  at  Damascus,  and 
•  Ps.cilvni.9. 
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the  kernel  of  one  of  them  is  highly  yalned  throughout  Turkey.  The 
cochineal  plant  is  said  to  grow  on  all  the  coast  of  Syria,  to  the  same 
perfection  as  in  Mexico  and  St  Domingo ;  and  the  excellent  cofiee 
of  the  mountains  of  Yeemen  might  be  cultivated  on  the  southern 
mountains  of  Judsa,  the  soil  and  climate  of  both  these  regions  being 
almost  the  same.  The  fertility  of  these  countries  depends,  however, 
entirely  on  the  regular  falls  of  rain,  "  the  early  and  the  latter 
rains  in  their  season."*  These  rains  periodically  feed  the  natural 
aprings  and'  fountains  in  the  high  mountains,  from  which  are 
supplied  the  numerous  brooks  that  flow  during  a  great  part  of  the 
year  into  the  valleys  and  plains.  This  is  beautifully  described  by  the 
inipired  writer,  in  the  following  words :— 

"  The  Lord  thy  God  bringeth  thee  into  a  good  land,  a  land  of  brooks  of  water 
of  fountains,  and  depths  that  spring  out  of  yalleys  and  hills.'*  f 

**  He  sendeth  the  springs  into  the  valleys,  which  run  among  the  bills ;  they 
give  drink  to  every  beast  of  the  field ;  the  wild  asses  quench  their  thirst*'  X 

The  foregoing  account  of  the  central  geographical  position  of  Syria 
and  Palestine,  and  of  their  remarkable  fertility,  shows  how  admirably 
God  had  selected  the  most  favourable  spot  on  earth  for  the  diffusion 
among  all  nations  of  his  glorious  message  of  salvation.  The  ruling 
of  the  elements  constitutes  an  essential  part  of  the  Divine  government. 
**  He  stilleth  the  raging  of  the  sea,"  '*  the  fury  of  the  storm,"  and 
"  watereth  the  hills  from  his  chambers."  §  In  fidfilment  of  his 
solemn  warnings.  He  repeatedly  punished  the  rebellious  Israelites  by 
withholding  the  periodical  rains  for  years  together ;  and  it  is  obvious, 
that  in  a  country  exposed  for  half  the  year  to  such  intense  heat, 
sterility  and  famine  must  inevitably  follow  the  want  of  water. 

The  only  mitigation  of  the  intense  and  long-continued  heat  of 
summer  is  derived  from  the  falling  of  the  dews,  which  are  so  copious 
as  to  resemble  small,  thick,  penetrating  rain ;  this  explains  the  mean- 
ing of  the  Psalmist,  when  he  compares  brotherly  love  and  the  com-  • 
munion  of  saints  to  the  dew  which  falls  on  the  hill  of  Hermon,  and 
makes  it  fruitful.  ||  "When  rain,  however,  has  been  withheld  for  a  very 
long  period,  the  dews  diminish,  or  completely  disappear,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  excessive  dr}'nes8  of  the  earth.  Strangers  are,  some- 
times, deceived  during  hardest  time  into  the  expectation  of  rain,  by 
the  appearance  every  morning,  about  nine  o'clock,  of  a  small  cloud  in 
the  east,  about  four  feet  broad,  turning  rapidly  round  on  its  axis ;  but 
on  arriving  near  the  zenith  it  loses  its  form  by  spreading,  and  after  a 
short  time  it  bursts  and  disappear;}.  This  phenomenon  is  referred  to  by 
Hosea,  when  he  says,  "  Therefore  they  shall  be  as  the  morning  cloud, 

•  See  Climate,  p.  411.  f  Dcut.  viii.  7.  J  Ps.  civ,  10,  11. 

§  Pa.  civ.  13.  II  Ps.  rxxxiii.  3. 
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and  as  the  early  dew  that  passeth  away."  *  Jude  also  speaks  of  false 
teachers  as  of  "  clouds  without  water."  f  l^e  real  prognostic  of  rain  is 
a  small  dark  cloud,  rising  out  of  the  west,  the  size  of  a  man's  hand,  as 
was  seen  by  Elijah  from  Mount  Carmel.:( 

The  temporal  condition  of  the  inhabitants,  both  in  town  and 
country,  has  been  shown  to  be  fully  as  degraded  as  the  state  of  their 
morals.  In  the  towns,  the  streets  are  generally  narrow,  dirty,  and 
close ;  the  houses  badly  constructed,  and  out  of  repair ;  and  the  people 
densely  crowded  together  within  them,  a  family  generally  occupying  only 
one  room,  which  is  very  dirty  and  swarms  with  vermin.  All  the  water 
has  to  be  brought  from  fountains,  which  are  often  at  a  considerable 
distance ;  and  no  attention  whatever  is  paid  to  ventilation,  or  to  the 
drainage  and  cleaning  of  the  streets  and  courts ;  large  troops  of  half- 
starved  dogs,  kept  for  this  purpose,  being  the  only  scavengers. 
The  foulness  of  the  air  under  such  circumstances,  in  a  hot  climate, 
may  easily  be  imagined ;  and  this  is  a  chief  cause  of  many  of  the 
destructive  pestilential  diseases  from  which  the  people  so  often  suffer. 
The  cabins  of  the  peasantry  are  equally  close,  dirty,  and  deficient  in 
domestic  comfort. 

The  agricultural  and  other  territorial  resources  of  these  rich 
countries  are  allowed  to  remain  almost  wholly  dormant,  and  not  a  few 
districts  have  become  pestilential,  from  the  want  of  cultivation  and 
draining.  The  rich  plains  and  valleys  of  the  districts  of  Sharon, 
Hebron,  Jericho,  Gibeon,  Nablous,  Samaria,  Esdraelon,  Nazareth, 
Galilee,  Damascus,  the  Hauran,  Ckcle-Syria,  and  the  Lebanon,  arc 
cultivated  probably  to  one-fourth  only  of  the  extent  that  is  prac- 
ticable ;  so  that  vast  tracts  of  the  most  fertile  land  are  lying  fallow, 
or  else  thickly  covered  with  enormous  thistles,  briars,  wild  shrubs, 
and  rank  weeds ;  while  in  the  cultivated  tracts,  the  greatest  ignorance 
is  displayed  in  every  branch  both  of  agriculture  and  horticulture.  All 
this  has  been  the  inevitable  result  of  the  wars,  feuds,  extortions,  and 
other  evils  attendant  upon  ages  of  despotic  foreign  rule,  by  which  the 
character  of  the  people  has  been  debased,  their  industry  paralyzed, 
and  their  numbers  immensely  reduced. 

The  population  of  Syria  and  Palestine  is  estimated  at  about 
1,865,000;  of  these,  rather  above  one  million  are  Mohammedans, 
605,000  Christians,  175,000  Jews,  48,000  Druses,  and  17,000  Meta- 
walies,  Ansairiyah,  Yesidies,  and  Ismailiyah.  Of  the  Christians, 
345,000  are  of  the  Greek  communion  ;  and  260,000,  Maronites  and 
Koman  Catholics.  The  whole  country  is  considered  capable  of  sup- 
porting above  twenty  millions  of  inhabitants,  and  the  population  is 
well  known  to  have  been,  in  ancient  times,  very  largo  and  wealthy. 
•  Hosca  xiii.  3.  f  Jude  12.  I   1  Kings  xviii.  45. 
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Palestine  alone,  according  to  God's  corenanted  promise  to  Abrahanip 
was  densely  peopled ;  Jerusalem  is  stated,  at  the  time  of  its  destruction, 
to  haye  contained  nearly  two  millions  of  people ;  but  a  considerable 
proportion  of  these  were  only  visitors  from  the  provinces,  assembled 
lor  the  celebration  of  the  Passover.  There  are  no  data  from  which  any 
accurate  estimate  of  the  population  of  Palestine,  in  ancient  times,  can 
be  formed  When  David  ordered  Joab  to  number  the  people  the 
return  of  men  that  drew  the  sword  was  1,300,000,  to  which,  if  the 
288,000  regularly  trained  bands  be  added,  the  men  capable  of  bearing 
anns  amounted  to  one  and  a  half  million;  and  this  is  below  the 
reality,  for  none  were  included  in  the  returns  of  the  age  of  twenty  and 
under,  and  Joab  left  out,  in  displeasure,  the  tribes  of  Levi  and  Benja- 
min. If  the  number  of  women,  including  widows  and  the  unmarried, 
be  calculated  at  one-half  more  than  that  of  the  men,  and  if  an 
average  of  four  children  be  allowed  for  each  family,  the  population  of 
Palestine  will  have  exceeded  ten  millions.  David  kept  a  standing 
army  of  48,000  men,  and  had  an  army  of  reserve  of  240,000  well- 
trained  bands ;  they  were  classed  in  twelve  divisions,  each  of  which  was 
called  into  active  militia  service  for  one  month  in  the  year.  Although 
I^ilestine  is  a  small  country,  only  one  hundred  and  ninety-three  miles 
in  length,  and  seventy-five  miles,  average  breadth,  when  measured 
in  a  straight  line,  yet,  being  very  hilly,  its  surface  will  be  found  much 
greater,  if  the  course  of  the  hills  be  followed  in  its  measurement,  than 
if  it  were  entirely  flat. 

The  deficiency  of  water,  verdure,  and  shade,  are  amongst  the 
greatest  wants  of  Palestine;  but  there  are  a  few  districts  of  the 
country  which  are  well  supplied  with  water,  and,  being  diligently 
cultivated,  afford  striking  examples  of  the  undiminished  fertility  of 
the  land.  The  cities  and  villages  have  generally  a  sufficient  supply 
of  water,  and  at  distances  of  from  six  to  eight  hours'  journey, 
there  are  usually  found,  as  before  stated,  natural  fountains,  or 
muddy  wells,  with  a  few  shady  trees  and  patches  of  verdure. 
These  fountains  were  evidently  more  numerous  in  former  ages, 
and  such  places  are  denoted  by  the  word  "  AiN,"  which  signifies 
fountain;  so  that  when  "  Ain"  is  added  to  the  name  of  a  village  this 
indicates  that  there  is  now,  or  was  at  some  former  period,  a  spring  of 
water.  The  supply  of  water  might  easily  be  increased,  by  the  con- 
struction of  a  large  number  of  tanks  and  cisterns,  as  is  the  practice  in 
other  hot  climates,  and  especially  by  sinking  more  wells.  There  is  no 
reason  why  Artesian  springs  should  not  be  found,  by  boring  to  a  suf- 
ficient depth ;  and  if  this  could  be  accomplished,  not  only  in  Syria, 
but  throughout  the  vast  sandy  deserts  of  the  whole  continent  of  Asia, 
{    would  be  difficult  to  estimate  the  important  results  of  such  a 
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discovery.  An  account  has  been  given  of  the  great  variety  of  plants 
and -fruitful  trees  that  can  be  grown  in  these  countries.  Instead  of 
corn  being  imported,  as  at  present,  from  Egypt,  the  land  might,  if  tilled 
with  proper  industry,  supply  large  exports,  not  only  of  corn,  but  of 
a  great  variety  of  other  valuable  produce ;  and  by  clearing  out  and 
repairing  some  of  the  ancient  harbours,  or  forming  new  ones,  a  large 
and  most  profitable  commerce  could  soon  be  re-established. 

The  present  desolate  and  barren  appearance  of  these  once  highly 
favoured  lands,  has  been  distinctly  traced,  as  its  primary  cause, 
to  the  sins  of  the  people,  bringing  down  upon  them,  through  the 
operation  of  secondary  natural  causes,  the  long  threatened  judicial 
punishments  of  God,  for  their  often-repeated  and  glaring  violations 
of  his  laws.  These  countries  are,  however,  destined  to  become 
once  more,  at  probably  no  very  distant  period,  the  great  centre  from 
whence  Gospel  truth  and  light  are  to  be  widely  diffused  over  the 
world,  as  well  as  all  those  branches  of  science  and  art,  which  invariably 
accompany  Christian  civilization.  I  shall  conclude  by  quoting, 
in  confirmation  of  these  views,  the  opinion  of  the  Rev.  William 
Jowett,  who,  by  his  long  residence  in  the  Mediterranean  and  Levant, 
at  the  head  of  the  Mission  of  the  Church  Missionary  Society,  had 
good  opportunities  of  collecting  correct  information  on  the  subject : — 
**  Were  good  government,  good  faith,  and  good  manners  to  flourish 
in  this  land  for  half  a  century,  it  would  literally  become  again  a  land 
flowing  with  milk  and  honey  ;  the  proper  fruits  of  the  mountain, 
honey  and  wax,  would  be  collected  by  the  industrious  bee  from  m}Tiads 
of  fragrant  plants;  the  plains,  the  valleys,  and  the  upland  slopes, 
would  yield  com  for  man,  and  pasturage  to  innumerable  flocks  and 
herds.  Such  a  stupendous  and  delightful  change  might  well  gladden, 
not  only  every  child  of  Israel,  but  the  heart  of  every  Christian."  It  is 
for  the  promotion  of  these  great  ends,  that  the  Malta  Protestant 
College  is  freely  bestowing  a  Christian  education  upon  a  number  of 
native  youths,  who  may  hereafter  occupy  among  their  countr}7nen 
situations  of  great  influence  and  usefulness  in  the  various  vocations  of 
life. 
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Voyage  to  Smyrna — Latakia — ^Homs — Seleacia — Daphne — Suedia — Antiooh 
—Aleppo — Alexandretta —  Adana — Tarsus — Cyprus — Rhodes — Cos— 
Patmos  —  Samos  —  Scio  —  Smyrna  —  Education  —  Morab  —  BeligiouB 
Observances — Proceedmgs  of  a  Greek  Archbishop — Beligious  Awakenmg 
in  Asia  Minor — Smyrna  a  good  Missionary  Station — Ancient  Churdiea 
of  Asia — Description  of  Asia  Minor. 


Smyrna^  August  \Oih^  1849. 

Dbab  Sib, — The  last  report  brought  to  a  conclusion  our 
account  of  Palestine  and  Syria.  I  shall  now  communicate  the 
result  of  our  visit  to  Smyrna,  with  some  observations  on  that 
place,  and  on  Asia  Minor  generally,  commencing,  however, 
with  a  notice  of  the  most  interesting  places  Ijing  between  this 
citj  and  Beyrout. 

VOYAGE  TO  SMTKNA. 

We  left  Beyrout  the  13th  of  July,  to  proceed  along  the  northern 
coast  of  Syria  to  Smyrna  by  the  **  Grand  Turk"  steamer.  The  first 
place  of  any  note  after  Tripoli  is  Latakia,  the  ancient  Laodicea  ad 
Iiibanum, — a  different  place  from  the  Laodicea  of  Scripture,  which  is 
in  Phrygia,  on  the  borders  of  Lydia.  The  town  stands  on  the  northern 
edge  of  an  oblong  promontory,  called  Cape  Ziaret ;  its  harbour,  one  of 
the  safest  on  the  coast,  was  formerly  used  as  the  chief  seaport  for  the 
trade  of  Aleppo;  but  the  mud  and  sand  having  been  allowed  to 
accumulate  by  the  Turkish  Government,  its  commerce  has  greatly 
declined,  and  the  trade  with  Aleppo  is  now  mostly  carried  on  by  the 
port  of  Alexandretta  or  Iskenderoun,  The  town,  which  is  half  a  mile 
from  the  port,  contains  about  six  thousand  inhabitants,  a  large  propor- 
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tion  of  whom  are  strict  Moslems,  having  nine  or  ten  mosques ;  the 
others  are  Christians  belonging  to  the  Greek  communion ;  and  there 
are  a  few  Latins,  presided  over  by  a  small  establishment  of  the  Terra 
Santa  monks.  Seleucus  Nicator  founded  the  town  in  honour  of  his 
mother,  and  it  was  long  a  place  of  importance,  from  whence  the 
rich  produce  of  that  part  of  Syria— especially  cotton,  silk,  and  the 
rich  wines — were  exported :  there  are  some  fine  Roman  ruins,  particu- 
larly a  triumphal  arch,  and  four  Corinthian  columns  with  their  archi- 
traves in  good  preservation,  showing  the  town  to  have  been  in  a 
flourishing  state  under  the  Romans,  most  probably  in  the  reign  of 
Septimus  Severus,  who  was  a  native  of  Syria.  The  country  is  very 
much  exposed  to  earthquakes,  as  is  manifest  by  large  fissures  in  the 
walls  of  many  of  the  houses,  and  the  town  suffered  so  severely  from  the 
destructive  earthquake  of  1822,  that  its  fortifications  were  overthrown, 
and  its  population  reduced  from  ten  thousand  to  the  present  number. 
The  principal  article  of  export  at  present,  is  the  tobacco  grown  in  the 
Anzeyry  Mountains,  which  is  celebrated  all  over  the  Levant,  and 
especially  in  Egypt.  We  were  very  kindly  received  by  the  American 
Consul,  an  intelligent  native,  with  whom  we  left  copies  of  the  Pro- 
spectus of  the  College.  Nearly  opposite  Tortosa  is  situated  the 
Island  of  Rouad,  the  ancient  Aradus  (the  Arad  mentioned  in 
1  Maccab.  xv.  28),  from  whence  Tyre  is  said  to  have  been  supplied 
with  sailors.  It  afforded  a  safe  asylum  from  the  oppression  of  the 
continental  princes,  and,  in  consequence,  became  a  thriving  com- 
mercial city,  containing  a  large  population.  Tlie  houses  were  anci- 
ently raised  to  a  g^eat  height.  This  land  is  still  protected  by  several 
large  castles,  in  good  repair,  of  Saracenic  origin,  and  constructed  of 
enormous  stones — a  portion  of  the  wall  still  standing,  is  forty  feet  high ; 
many  granite  and  marble  columns  are  seen  scattered  about.  There 
are  two  small  sheltered  harbours;  the  people  are  nearly  all  sailors  or 
shipwrights,  and  ships  are  built  in  the  island.  No  trace  of  the  spring 
which  formerly  supplied  the  city  can  be  discovered  ;  the  people  collect 
the  rain  in  tanks. 

Afler  leaving  Latakia  we  passed  the  Bay  of  Antioch,  into  which  flows 
the  river  Aaszy,  the  ancient  Orontes,  and  on  whose  banks  stand  the  ruins 
of  the  city  and  harbour  of  Seleucia,  the  seaport  of  Antioch,  and  a  place 
of  great  wealth  and  celebrity  under  the  Syrian  and  Roman  sovereigns. 
The  Orontes  has  its  source  in  the  northern  extremity  of  the  valley  of 
Cocle-S}Tia,  from  the  Lebanon;  it  |uns  northward  along  the  foot 
of  the  Lebanon-range,  passing  by  the  ancient  cities  of  Horns  (Emmessa) 
and  llamah  (Epiphaneia),  of  which  there  are  some  remains;  then 
pursuing  its  course  between  the  northern  termination  of  the  Lebanon 
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and  the  southern  extremity  of  the  great  range  of  the  Taurus  in  Asia 
Minor,  it  flows  through  the  heautiful  valley  and  plains  of  Antioch  and 
Suedia  into  the  Mediterranean.  In  the  depression  between  these  two 
lofty  ranges  are  also  situated  Antioch  and  Aleppo.  A  brief  notice  of 
the  ruins  of  Seleucia,  of  the  valley  of  Suedia,  and  of  Antioch  and 
Aleppo,  borrowed  from  good  authorities,  will  complete  our  account  of 
Syria. 

Not  far  distant  from  the  mouth  of  the  Orontes  are  the  ruins  of 
Seleucia  Pieria,*    This  city  was  of  great  importance  in  the  times  of  the 
kings  of  Syria,  and  various  remains  of  its  strong  fortifications  still 
exist     It  was  surrounded  by  a  double  wall ;  the  inner  one  defiended 
by  turrets  at  short  intervals,  the  outer  built  of  very  large  stones.    There 
are  also  the  ruined  remains  of  the  fortifications  of  the  harbour. 
Seleucia  appears  to  have  been  intended  as  a  place  of  retreat  in  case 
Antioch  fell  into  the  power  of  an  enemy.    The  place  is  called  Kopse 
by  Pococke.    It  is  evident  that  the  women  were  in  the  habit  of  twisting 
strings  of  coins  round  their  head-dress,  as  in  other  parts  of  Syria ;  for 
several  of  these  coins  have  been  found  among  the  ruins,  and  some 
of  them  are  very  valuable  as  antiquities.     It  is  interesting  to  add 
that  it  was  from  Seleucia  Paul  and  Barnabas,  the  messengers  of 
Christianity  to  the  west,  embarked  for  Cyprus,  when  sent  forth  by  the 
Church  of  Antioch.     The  attention  of  our  Government  has  lately  been 
directed  to  this  bay  and  harbour,  and  the  soundings  made  by  order  of 
the  Admiralty  have  shown  that  they  afford  good  anchorage  for  large 
yessels.     This  may  be  found  of  very  great  advantage,  if  the  project 
now  under  consideration,  of  opening  a  short  and  speedy  communica- 
tion with    India   by  means   of    a  railway   along   the   bank  of  the 
Euphrates,  is  carried  into  effect.    A  splendid,  rich,  and  healthy  country 
would  be  rendered  easily  accessible,  by  the  execution  of  such  a  plan ; 
for  Antioch  has  been  justly  celebrated  for  its  lovely  and  picturesque 
environs,  and  for  some  distance  the  banks  of  the  river  Orontes  are  said 
to  be  inferior  in  no  points  to  any  scene  of  romantic  beauty.    Mj-rtle,  fig, 
arbutus,  and  sycamore  trees,  adorn  its  banks,  overhang  its  cavemed 
sides,  and  mingle  and  contrast  their  varied  and  luxuriant  foliage  with 
the  broken  and  precipitous  line  of  the  lower  mountains ;  while  above 
towers  Mount  Cassius,  the  terminating  peak  of  the  Lebanon  range. 
The  site  of  the  celebrated  Temple  of  Apollo  and  of  the  grove  and 
fountains  of  Daphne^  is  supposed  to  be  about  five  miles  distant  from 
Antioch,  on  the  road  to  Lataki|.     Several  copious  fountains  are  seen 

*  There  was  another  large  city  named  Seleucia,  on  the  banki  of  the  Tigris, 
built  by  the  Syriana  out  of  the  ruins  of  Babylon. 
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gushing  out  with  great  force  and  noise  from  beneath  the  rocks,  and, 
after  turning  several  mills,  they  terminate  in  two  beautiful  cascades, 
which  fall  into  the  valley  of  the  Orontes ;  but,  instead  of  the  luxuriant 
groves  and  gorgeous  temples,  a  few  stunted  myrtles,  some  vestiges  of 
ancient  buildings,  and  clay-built  water-mills,  alone  point  out  the  spot 
once  so  famous  for  the  superstitions  of  Pagan  Autioch. 

The  grove  of  Daphne  was  first  planted  by  the  Syrian  monarch, 
Seleucus,  for  the  embellishment  of  his  capital,  whence  the  water  of 
the  fountains  was  conveyed  by  an  aqueduct,  of  which  a  few  traces 
remain.  A  magnificent  temple  was  erected  to  Apollo,  surrounded 
by  beautiful  bay  trees,  highly  venerated  by  the  Pagans,  under  the 
belief  that  the  nymph  Daphne  had  been  turned  into  a  bay  tree.  This 
grove,  resorted  to  as  a  place  of  amusement,  obtained  for  ages  the  same 
disgraceful  notoriety  as  Canopus,  near  Alexandria,  on  account  of  the 
licentious  orgies  practised  there  in  the  name  of  religious  worship.  At 
last  the  temple  was  destroyed  and  a  Christian  church  built  on  its 
foundations,  some  vestiges  of  which  arc  said  to  be  still  seen.* 
Suedia,  about  five  hours'  journey  distant  from  Antioch,  and  one  hour 
from  the  sea,  is  a  large  straggling  village,  situated  in  a  district  of 
great  beauty  and  fertility,  inhabited  by  native  Christians ;  Dr.  Holt 
Yates,  with  whom  we  had  the  pleasure  of  travelling,  has  built  a  house 
at  Suedia,  and  speaks  in  the  highest  terms  of  the  salubrity  of  the 
climate. 

Antioch.— Antioch,  formerly  the  Queen  of  the  East  and  the 
capital  of  the  Gripco-Syrian  dynasty,  has  sunk  into  a  small,  poor,  ill- 
built  town,  containing  no  more  than  11,000  inhabitants.  It  was  built 
by  Antioch  us  and  Seleucus  Nicator,  one  of  Alexander's  generals,  but 
increased  both  in  wealth  and  importance  under  the  sway  of  Rome ;  it 

*  The  groves  of  Daphne  continued  for  many  ages  to  attract  the  veneration, 
and  to  be  the  resort  of  nativen  and  strangers:  the  privileges  of  the  sacred  ground 
were  enlarged  by  the  munificence  of  succeeding  emperors,  and  every  generation 
added  new  ornaments  to  the  splendour  of  the  temple.  At  last,  the  Christians 
of  Antioch  built  a  m:ignificent  church  here  to  Babylas,  Bishop  of  that  city,  who 
died  in  the  persecution  of  Decius:  the  rites  thenceforth  beuan  to  be  neglected, 
and  the  priest  uf  ApuUo  to  forsake  the  place.  Julian  the  Apostate  endeavoured 
to  revive  the  love  of  P.iganism  amidst  the  groves  of  Daphne.  He  visited  the 
neglected  altars,  and  resumed  the  sacrifices,  and  saw  with  mortification  and 
anguish,  that  their  reign  was  over,  their  sun  was  going  down,  and  that  the  myste- 
rious voice  had  gone  forth  in  Daphne,  as  in  the  temple  of  Greece,  **  Let  us  go  home." 

**  One  night  the  temple  was  discovered  to  be  in  flames;  the  statue  of  Apollo 
was  coiisuuied  to  ashes,  as  also  were  the  altars.  Julian  said  it  was  the  malice 
of  the  Christians  had  caused  the  conflagration ;  the  Christians  said  it  was  the 
vengeance  of  God/'— Cariie.  A  corrupt  Christian  worship  superseded  Heathen 
idolatry  at  Daphne,  and  both  have  perished. 
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iras  also  the  seat  of  one  of  the  earliest  and  most  prosperous  Christian 
Churches.  Antioch  was  the  first  place  which  fell  into  the  hands  of 
the  Crusaders,  and  was  their  constant  rallying  point  till  1269,  when  it 
was  taken  by  Bibars,  Sultan  of  Egypt.  Its  churches  were  then  the 
pride  and  boast  of  Asia,  and  considered  the  finest  in  the  world ;  their 
sites  can  hardly  now  be  traced,  so  complete  was  the  work  of  the  ruth- 
less destroyer,  who  let  loose  the  whole  fury  of  Moslem  bigotry  on  the 
devoted  city.  Antioch,  the  bulwark  of  Christianity,  then  sank  into 
insignificance,  and  Aleppo  became  the  Moslem  capital  of  Syria.  The 
destruction  of  Antioch  was  so  entire,  that  the  only  ruin  worth  remark- 
ing is  a  portion  of  the  city  wall,  which  is  carried  up  the  hills  which 
surround  the  city  on  the  side  opposite  the  Orontes,  sometimes  along 
almost  perpendicular  heights.  In  consequence  of  its  great  strength, 
this  wall,  with  its  massive  towers,  has  not  only  repelled  the  storms 
and  attacks  of  successive  invaders,  but  has  also  resisted  the  shock  of 
earthquakes,  and  eloquent,  even  in  its  ruin,  proclaims  the  ancient 
grandeur  of  Antioch.  There  are  also  the  remains  of  several  aqueducts 
near  Antioch,  but  these  arc  not  more  remarkable  than  those  of  other 
Eastern  cities. 

Aleppo. — Aleppo,  the  modem  capital  of  Syria,  is  built  on  several 
hills,  which  are  crowned  with  domes  and  minarets,  and  whose  heights 
command  a  beautiful  view  of  the  lovely  and  luxuriant  gardens, 
abounding  in  fruit  trees,  which  surround  the  city;  and  these  are  the 
more  refreshing  to  the  eye,  as  the  adjoining  plains  are  brown  and 
parched  up,  and  half  possess  the  character  of  the  desert,  on  which  they 
border.  The  city,  however,  is  plentifully  supplied  with  water  from  a 
range  of  low  hills,  at  the  distance  only  of  a  few  miles.  Aleppo  is 
most  favourably  situated  with  regard  to  inland  trade,  being  in  close 
vicinity  to  Asia  Minor,  Armenia,  and  Persia,  and  in  front  of  S}Tia. 
It  is  also  the  rendezvous  of  all  the  pilgrims  from  these  countries, 
on  their  road  to  Mecca. 

Aleppo  is  considered  the  third  city  in  the  Turkish  empire,  Con- 
stantinople and  Cairo  alone  exceeding  it  in  importance.  It  is  the 
cleanest  and  best-built  of  all  the  Turkish  cities,  although  it  possesses 
no  structures,  either  ancient  or  modern,  which  deserve  particular  atten- 
tion. Its  streets  are  wider,  cleaner,  and,  in  consequence  of  the  white- 
ness of  the  stone  of  which  the  walls  are  built,  more  cheerful  than 
those  of  most  Eastern  cities.  Strangers,  of  all  religions,  are  attracted  to 
Aleppo  by  its  commerce,  and  have  introduced  a  larger  spirit  of  urbanity 
and  toleration  than  is  usual  in  Mohammedan  cities.  The  population, 
which  was  formerly  reckoned  at  above  150,000,  has  been  reduced  to 
only  70,000,  of  whom  15,000  are  Christians,  of  the  Greek  communion  ; 
they  were  exposed,  two  years  since,  without  having  given  any  pro- 
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vncalion,  to  n  ferocinus  attack  of  the  Turluisb  soldien,  in  which  many 
were  cruelly  murdered.  1'hu  Amecit'nns  have  eatablinlied  an  eicellenl 
mis*ioQ  there,  under  the  diKCtbu  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Ford,  and  few 
stations  cna  be  of  gu'alur  iiniiortance,  considering  its  central  aitua^on. 
The  peopid  are,  however,  reported  to  be  eo  engrossed  with  com- 
inerciat  pursuiU,  as  to  be  very  indifferent  to  religious  inBtruction. 

About  thirty  miles  north  of  Autiuch  is  the  bay  of  likenderouD,  or 
Alejukdhexta,  which  offers  the  best  road  and  mostiJidtered  anchor- 
age on  the  coast  of  Syria — it  ia  now  the  chief  port  uf  Aleppo,  but  being 
•UTTOundtitlbyimheallhyniarsheii,  the  town  is  in  a  state  uf  complete  ruiu, 
and  very  thinly  inhabileil.  These  marshes  arc  caused  by  the  waters  of 
two  DiqMnlsin  springs,  acciiniukiUng  and  slagnstlng  in  the  plain,  in 
conaequence  iif  the  channels  by  which  they  should  be  discharged  into 
tile  sea  being  completely  choked  up  with  mud  and  weeds.  These 
marshes  were  thoroughly  drained  uiider  the  active  administrBtion  of 
Ibmbim  Paaha. 

Not  far  from  Iskenderoun  we  passed  the  riTers  Oeboun  (ancient 
Siirus)  and  Cydnus,  on  the  hanks  of  which  are  situated  the  towns  of 
^dana  and  Tarsu«,  the  lust  celebrated  as  the  birth-place  of  St.  PauL 

Ad.vsa. — Adana,  the  Tery  ancient  capital  of  Cihcia,  still  possesses 
■ome  wrecks  of  its  former  grandeur,  of  which  the  most  remarkable  is 
•  iBBgnificent  gateway.  The  town  is  pleasantly  situated  on  a  declivity 
nboTC  the  river  Gvboun,  and  is  still  a  flourishing  city,  surrounded 
by  extensive  cotton  plantations,  and  adorned  with  fruit  trees  and 
nneyards.  AduUM  exports  brge  ijuantities  of  wheat,  barley,  cottan, 
and  sesame,  us  well  as  gall  nuts,  from  the  mountains,  and  copper  from 
the  northern  districts ;  it  has  a  population  of  about  10,000. 

TAOSDa  maiutaiiis  its  name  and  position  on  the  Cydnus.  but  as  the 
mnterials  of  the  ancient  city  were  taken  to  build  the  modern  town,  it 
is  vain  to  seek  for  monuments  correnponding  to  its  ancient  ttae. 
The  town  has  no  appearance  of  grandeur,  as  the  houses  arc  only  one 
•tory  high.  Tarsun,  one  of  the  ancient  capitals  of  Cillcia,  attained  great 
renown  under  the  Roman  empire  as  one  of  the  chief  seals  of  learning 
and  weellb.  It  is  celebrated  as  being  the  birth-place  of  St.  Paul, 
tu  whom  one  of  its  most  ancient  churches  is  dedicated.  It  is  siIU  a 
populous  and  itiiring  place.  In  winter  iu  population  amounts  to 
30.000,  as  Uie  Turcoman  ihepberdH,  who  feed  their  flocks  on  ihe  heighu 
of  Mount  Taurus,  regulurly  descend  towards  winter  to  the  rich  plains 
which  surround  this  city  and  Adana.  Tarsus  is  between  ai*  and  seven 
miles  from  tito  ten.  bi  Ihu  lime  of  .\bu!fedA,  at  the  end  of  the 
thirteenth  century,  Tarsus  wnn  iiill  a  lorge  town,  surrounded  by  a 
double  wall,  aliJ  in  the  oecupation  of  Armenian  Chnstituia, 

As  our  couree  did  not  lio  neat  the  large  and  important  Island 
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of  Cyprus,  the  following  brief  account  is  abridged  from  another 
itinerary : — The  Island  of  Cypbus  possesses  peculiar  interest  for  the 
Christian,  as  the  native  country  of  Barnabas,  who  sold  his  possessions 
here,  and  devoted  the  money  to  the  use  of  the  infant  Church.  As  the 
companion  of  St  Paul,  he  traversed  its  whole  extent  from  Salamia  to 
Paphos,  proclaiming  with  him  the  glorious  Gospel  of  Jesus  Christ. 
Mnason,  "  the  old  disciple,**  spent  his  youth  in  this  island ;  and  it  is 
also  here  that  we  are  introduced  to  Sergius  Paulns,  and  Eljrmas  the 
sorcerer.  Such  is  the  bigotry  of  the  Greeks,  that  any  Jew  who  has 
dared  set  foot  upon  the  island,  has  been  persecuted  without  remorse 
from  the  reign  of  Trajan,  even  to  the  present  time.  Is  this  owing  to 
the  remembrance  of  the  destruction  of  Salamis  by  the  Jews,  during 
the  reign  of  Trajan  ? 

Cyprus  is  140  miles  in  length,  and  sixty-three  in  breadth:  its 
population  is  estimated  at  80,000  Greeks,  and  10,000  Turks.  Nicotia^ 
the  capital,  contains  about  15,000  inhabitants;  there,  as  well  as  at 
F\amago8ia  and  Lamica,  Italian  is  spoken,  but  modem  Greek  is  the  lan- 
guage of  the  island.  There  is  an  archbishop,  who  is  almost  independent 
of  the  Patriarch  of  Constantinople.  Nothing  can  surpass  the  fertility 
of  this  island;  the  wheat  is  of  superior  quality;  the  grapes,  the  most 
luscious  in  the  world,  produce  a  rich  and  celebrated  wine,  like  Tokay; 
the  fruits  are  delicious,  and  game  abundant;  they  have  flourishing  manu- 
factures of  leather,  carpets,  and  cotton.  The  inhabitants  are,  however, 
greatly  oppressed,  and  not  half  the  produce  is  obtained,  which  the 
island  is  capable  of  supplying ;  many  plains,  once  richly  cultivated, 
being  now  barren  and  desolate.  On  the  Cape  Chitti,  are  found  the 
ruins  of  ancient  CStium ;  and  some  PhoDnician  inscriptions  confirm  the 
opinion  of  Jerome  and  Epiphanius,  that  the  island  is  the  Chittim  of 
the  Hebrews.  The  converts  of  C}*prus  supplied  missionaries  to  the 
Gentiles :  **  Some  of  them  were  men  of  Cyprus  and  Cyrene  which,  when 
they  were  come  to  Antioch,  spake  unto  the  Grecians,  preaching  the 
Lord  Jesus."*  The  Heathens  represented  Venus  to  have  been  bom 
at  Cyprus,  and  to  have  chosen  Paphos  for  her  favourite  shrine. 

Proceeding  along  the  coast  of  Asia  Minor,  we  arrived  at  Rhodes. 
Green  hills  rise  gently  behind  the  town,  which  is  surrounded 
with  gardens,  except  on  the  side  fronting  the  harbour,  on  the 
left  hand  of  which  is  a  range  of  lofty  and  precipitous  hills.  The 
climate  of  the  island  is  particularly  mild  and  salubrious,  and  the  soil 
extremely  fertile,  producing  all  kinds  of  fruit.  Recent  travellers  affirm, 
that  at  the  entrance  of  the  ancient  harbour  are  to  be  found  the  ruins  of 
buttresses,  the  distance  between  which  is  twenty-seven  yards.  This 
space  would  quite  have  afforded   room  for  the   celebrated  colossal 

•  Act!  xi.  20. 
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Statue  of  Apollo,  which  was  seventy-five  cubits  high,  and  spanned  the 
entrance  of  the  port.  Rhodes  was  celebrated  for  its  learning,  which 
attracted  Cicero  and  Cssar  as  students.  This  city  was  also  the  refuge 
of  the  knights  of  St  John,  some  of  whose  fortifications  are  still  seen, 
and  who  acquired  such  military  renown  in  their  wars  with  the  Turks. 
It  is  the  country  of  the  Dodanim,  or  Rodanim  of  Scripture. 

The  next  island  of  interest  was  Stancho,  ancient  Cos,  celebrated  as 
the  birth-place  of  Hippocrates ;  it  is  mountainous,  but  very  fertile  and 
beautiful. 

Proceeding  on  the  Icarian  Sea,  we  next  approached  the  Island 
of  Pathos,  now  called  Patimo;  it  lies  beyond  Calamo  and  I^ro, 
about  sixteen  miles  south-west  of  Samos;  it  is  twelve  miles  in 
length,  six  in  breadth,  and  about  twenty-eight  in  circumference. 
It  is  impossible  to  gaze  upon  this  little  island,  sleeping  on  the 
blue  waters  of  the  Mediterranean,  without  a  deep  and  awful  in- 
terest. This  was  the  only  spot  in  Europe,  which  the  Son  of  man 
honoured  with  his  bodily  presence,  and  where  St  John  the  beloved 
apostle,  in  exile  and  in  solitude,  received  that  glorious  vision  of  his 
Master  in  His  glory,  and  under  His  direction  penned  the  record  of 
the  prophetic  history  of  the  Church.  The  island  is  in  general  barren 
and  bleak,  a  fit  place  of  banishment ;  it  has  two  peaks  on  the  summit 
of  the  hills,  on  one  of  which  is  situated  a  convent. 

The  FoRNi  Islands  and  Samos  were  next  approached.  Samos  was 
the  birth-place  of  Pytha^^oras,  and  is  interesting  to  the  Christian 
traveller,  as  the  spot  where  St  Paul  tarried,  on  liis  way  to  Miletus, 
to  deliver  his  memorable  parting  address  to  the  elders  from  Ephesus. 

At  Scio,  the  ancient  CAtVi«,  Acts  xx.  15,  the  eye  dwells  on  many 
desolated  houses,  memorials  of  the  awful  massacre  of  which  this  island 
was  the  fearful  scene,  during  the  revolution  of  the  Greeks,  which 
ended  in  their  emancipation  from  the  Turks.  The  situation  of  the 
town  is  very  beautiful,  and  it  is  surrounded  with  orange  groves,  llie 
burying-place  of  a  famous  Jewish  rabbi,  Baal  Turim,  is  shown  in  the 
island.  We  reached  Smyrna,  after  a  most  interesting  voyage  among 
these  classical  islands ;  their  general  exterior  aspect  is  rocky,  and 
rather  barren ;  but  in  the  interior,  the  valleys  and  glens  are  enriched 
with  a  luxuriant  and  most  beautiful  vegetation. 

Smyrna. 

The  faTourable  position  of  Smyrna,  with  respect  to  the 
beautiful  and  productive  regions  of  Asia  Minor,  is  sufllicient  to 
render  it  a  city  of  some  importance ;  its  natural  site,  moreover, 
is  such  as  to  ensure  its  wealth  and  prosperity,  for  it  can  boast 
of  an  excellent  baj,  with  safe  anchorage ;  and  its  harbour  is 
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well  secnred,  and  commodious ;  while  to  the  rear  of  the  city  is  a 
plain,  through  which  the  IVfeles  flows,  yielding  abundance  of  rich 
fruits  and  vegetables.  With  such  natural  advantages,  it  is  not 
surprising  that  Smyrna  rose  to  importance  at  an  early  period. 
It  was  first  on  the  list  of  those  cities  that  claimed  the  honour  of 
giving  birth  to  Homer,  and  at  a  later  period  was  taken  into  the 
Ionian  confederacy.  When  rebuilt  by  Antigonus,  after  its 
destruction  by  the  Lydians,  it  again  rose  rapidly  to  eminence 
and  prosperity.  Its  gymnasium,  temple  to  Homer,  and  the 
admirable  order  and  elegance  of  its  streets,  earned  for  it  the 
praise  of  the  critical  Strabo,  as  the  most  beautiful  city  of  Asia. 
The  materials  of  the  ancient  city  have  been  appropriated  to  the 
erection  of  the  modern  Smyrna.  Its  extent  is  about  four  miles 
along  the  bay,  by  one  mile  in  breadth.  The  chief  object  now 
to  be  seen,  is  a  large  Genoese  Castle  on  the  summit  of  the  hill, 
which,  with  the  groves  and  minarets  rising  from  the  town 
beneath,  present  from  the  sea  a  very  magnificent  view. 
Estimates  of  the  population  vary  from  100,000  to  120,000;  of 
these  it  is  calculated  there  are  30,000  Greeks,  and  8,000 
Armenians.  The  European  population,  supposed  to  be  about 
2,000,  includes  a  large  proportion  of  French.  This  admixture 
tends  much  to  give  a  cheerful  and  lively  aspect  to  the  otherwise 
sombre  character  of  a  Turkish  city. 

The  Moslems  reside  in  a  high  and  separate  part  of  the  town, 
which,  by  the  solitude  and  silence  of  its  narrow  winding  streets, 
forms  a  striking  contrast  with  the  lively  stir,  and  bustling 
activity  of  the  Eiiro{K*an  and  Frank  quarters.  The  streets  are 
wider,  better  paved,  and  cleaner,  than  is  generally  the  case  in 
Oriental  cities,  and  this  applies  especially  to  the  new  district 
raised  near  the  shore.  The  bazaars  are  extensive,  and  very 
well  stored  with  goods.  The  flat- terraced  roofs,  and  domes, 
observed  in  Syria  and  Egypt,  mostly  disappear  in  the  north, 
and  the  houses  are  generally  roofed  with  red  tiles.  The  ancient 
river  Meles,  a  small  stream  on  whose  banks  Homer  is  supposed 
to  have  been  born,  and  from  which  he  received  the  name  of 
"blind  Melesigenes,"  flows  through  the  town  to  the  sea;  a  cave 
is  shown,  where  he  is  believed  to  have  habitually  retired  for 
study.  Outside  the  town,  the  stream  is  crossed  by  a  bridge, 
called  the  Caravan  bridge,  at  a  place  where  the  people  assemble 
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for  amusement  in  gardens  and  coffee-houses.  A  little  further 
on,  is  a  large  grove  of  remarkable  fine  cypresses,  which  is  used 
as  the  Turkish  burjing-ground. 

The  few  remains  of  the  ancient  city,  are  on  the  hill  (Mount 
Pagus),  which  is  crowned  by  the  ruins  of  the  Acropolis ;  these 
ruins  have  been  repaired  and  used  at  various  periods  as  a  fortress, 
especially  during  the  wars  between  the  knights  of  Rhodes  and  the 
Turks ;  traces  exist  of  the  stadium,  or  amphitheatre,  in  which 
Polycarp  was  martyred ;  this  is  now  indicated  by  an  oratory, 
which  is  resorted  to  both  by  Christians  and  Turks.  Within 
the  Acropolis,  are  the  ruins  of  a  temple  of  Jupiter;  and 
in  another  part  of  the  hill,  those  of  a  theatre.  Lower  down, 
are  shown  the  ruins  of  the  reputed  church  of  St.  John. 
Smyrna  is  extremely  hot  in  summer,  and  it  is  a  singular 
fact,  that  the  hottest  wind  blows  from  the  north ;  this  is  occa- 
sioned by  the  temperature  of  the  wind  having  been  raised  while 
passing  over  the  extensive  range  of  high  table-lands  north  of 
Smyrna,  the  surface  of  which  has  been  intensely  heated  by  the 
burning  sun  of  an  Eastern  sky  beating  daily  for  months  upon 
it,  without  a  single  cooling  shower.  We  one  day  saw  the 
thermometer  rapidly  rise  from  80°  to  near  100**,  when  a  high 
wind  suddenly  set  in  from  the  north.  The  cooling  breezes 
blow  off  the  sea  from  the  south,  and  are  called  Inbat, 

Smyrna  has  long  been  noted  for  its  extensive  commerce  and 
great  wealth.  Its  exports,  like  those  of  Asia  Minor,  are  raw  silk, 
cotton,  carpets,  mohair,  raisins,  figs,  drugs,  and  a  few  precious 
stones.  The  returns  are  chiefly  in  wrought  silk,  woollens,  tin, 
lead,  and  glass.  During  the  existence  of  the  commercial 
factories,  the  trade  was  chiefly  in  the  hands  of  Europeans,  and 
more  especially  of  the  English ;  but  since  the  breaking  up  of  these 
companies,  the  trade  has  in  a  great  measure  been  monopolized 
by  natives,  either  Armenians  or  Greeks ;  and  as  they  have  a 
great  talent  for  business,  the  number  of  European  mercantile 
houses  is  lessened. 

There  are  two  beautiful  villages  a  few  miles  from  the 
city,  with  handsome  villas  surrounded  by  lovely  gardens  and 
groves,  where  the  wealthy  Frank  merchants  and  Government 
agents  reside  during  the  greater  part  of  the  year.  One  of 
these,  Bournabat,  is  situated  in  the  hills ;  we  passed  some  very 
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pleasant  days  there,  under  the  hospitable  roof  of  our  excellent 
friend,  the  Rev.  W.  B.  Lewis,  the  British  Chaplain,  who  most 
kindly  supplied  us  with  valuable  information  respecting  the 
objects  of  our  mission,  and  assisted  us  in  the  selection  of  a 
native  pupil.     The  other  village,  Bugea,  is  situated  in  the  plain. 

State  of  Education — Public  Schools. — The  French 
have  been  actively  engaged  for  many  years,  in  endeavouring 
to  render  their  influence  paramount  in  Smyrna,  as  well  as  in 
other  parts  of  the  East,  by  obtaining  a  control  over  the 
education  of  all  classes ;  they  have,  for  this  purpose,  estab- 
lished in  Smyrna  schools  for  the  rich  and  the  poor  of  both 
sexes,  as  well  as  an  hospital  and  dispensary  superintended  by 
sisters  of  charity,  who  visit  the  poor  in  their  own  houses. 
There  is  a  college  for  boarders  conducted  by  the  Jesuits;  a 
large  day-school  under  the  care  of  the  Lazarites,  and  a  large 
day  and  female  boarding-scliool,  managed  by  sisters  of  charity. 
The  Greeks  and  Armenians  have  also  established  schools,  both 
elementary  ones,  for  the  young  connected  with  their  Churches, 
and  others,  in  which  a  higher  education  is  given  for  the  children 
of  the  better  classes.  The  largest  and  best-conducted  Greek 
school  is  under  the  patronage  of  the  British  Consul,  and 
managed  by  a  Committee  of  Franks  and  natives. 

These  schools  being  closed  for  the  summer  vacation,  we  could 
not  visit  them  ;  but  we  had  an  opportunity  of  ascertaining  tbe 
character  of  the  instruction  bestowed,  by  the  examination  of 
some  of  their  pupils,  who  offered  themselves  as  candidates  for 
admission  into  the  Malta  College,  and  by  information  obtained 
from  other  respectable  sources.  We  found  that  the  public  at 
Smyrna,  as  well  as  at  Alexandria  and  other  places  which  we 
had  visited,  were  losing  confidence  in  the  education  conducted 
by  the  priesthood  of  the  ancient  Christian  Churches  ;  the 
general  complaint  being,  that  the  children  made  very  little  pro- 
gress in  knowledge.  This  is  not  surprising,  for  while  they 
teach  them  foreign  languages,  and  store  their  memories  with 
scanty  portions  of  arithmetic,  geography,  and  history,  and  a 
few  unc(mnected  scraps  of  literature,  their  svstem  of  instruction 
is  not  calculated  either  to  exercise  and  strengthen  the  reasoning 
faculties,  or  to  cultivate  the  moral  principles,  so  as  to  train  up 
the  pupib  as  rational  and  responsible  beings. 
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To  abstain  from  teaching  the  people  to  think  or  reason, 
seems,  indeed,  as  was  formerly  observed,  a  part  of  the  settled 
policy  of  the  rulers  of  these  Churclies,  in  order,  no  doubt,  that 
they  may  more  easily  maintain  a  despotic  sway  over  their 
minds.  In  the  higher  Greek  schools,  the  instruction  is  rather 
better  than  in  the  Roman  Catholic,  especially  as  regards  the 
teaching  of  ancient  Greek,  to  which  they  have  of  late  years 
been  paying  considerable  attention;  but  one  of  the  pupils  told 
us,  he  never  heard  the  subject  of  religion  alluded  to,  nor  saw  a 
Bible,  during  an  attendance  of  several  years  at  this  school ;  all 
their  religious  instruction  consisting  in  learning  a  little  of  the 
Church  Catechism  in  the  elt-mentary  schools.  The  Armenian 
schools  appear  to  be,  on  the  whole,  by  far  the  best  managed, 
and  the  attainments  of  one  of  their  pupils  whom  we  examined, 
were  satisfactory.*  The  Armenians  publish  a  newspaper, 
called  the  "Dawn  of  Ararat;"  the  Greeks  have  also  a  news- 
paper, and  a  literary  periodical  entitled,  "  Philologia." 

State  of  Public  Morals. — The  standard  of  public  morals 
at  Smyrna,  and  in  Asia  Minor  generally,  is  very  low.  Lying 
and  cheating  are  scarcely  reckoned  vices  ;  the  man,  for  in- 
stance, who  is  the  most  successful  in  overreaching  his  neigh- 
bours, being  the  most  admired  for  his  cleverness.  The  love  of 
money  is  the  ruling  passion,  and  usury  is  carried  to  a  fearful 
extent,  five  per  cent,  per  month  being  not  an  uncommon  rate  of 
interest  in  private  transactions  among  natives.  The  established 
standard  rate  of  interest  in  commercial  dealings,  is  one  per  cent, 
a-month ;  but  usurers  have  been  known  to  exact  as  much  as  a 
hundred  per  cent,  a-year.  False  witnesses  can  be  obtained  with 
the  greatest  facility,  by  a  trifling  remuneration,  and  this  is  so  com- 
mon, that  it  is  no  longer  considered  a  serious  offence.  The  j  udges 
are  generally  so  corrupt,  that  justice  is  at  the  command  of  tho 
highest  bidder.  Theft  is  also  common,  though  seldom  attended 
with  burglary.  Little  value  is  set  on  human  life,  and  murder, 
either  in  resentment  or  for  the  love  of  gain,  is  perpetrated  without 
much  hesitation.  Although  travellers  may  generally  pursue 
their  journeys  unmolested,  the  case  of  Sir  Lawrence  Jones, 
a  few  years  since,  was  a  terrible  example  of  the  contrary ;  and 

*  This  youth,  the  son  of  an  Armciiian  priest,  was  receiTed  by  us  as  a 
free  pupil,  into  the  College  at  Malta. 
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eren  now,  caravans  are  not  unfrequeDtlj  attacked  at  points  of 
their  route,  where  they  have  been  expected  by  the  robbers. 
Intemperance  is  not  a  common  vice  among  Orientals  ;  but 
chastity  is  a  virtue  little  valued,  and  the  morals  of  the  women 
are  said  to  be  generally  very  lax.  The  agricultural  population 
being  exposed  to  fewer  temptations  than  that  of  towns,  is  less 
depraved,  and  in  certain  remote  districts,  they  have  preserved 
some  of  the  virtues  of  the  patriarchal  mode  of  life.  This  is 
particularly  the  case  with  the  communities  of  Christians  settled 
in  the  more  remote  regions  of  Asia,  such  as  the  Jacobites  and 
Nestorians,  &c. ;  the  same  can  be  said  of  the  wandering  Arabs, 
among  whom  polygamy  scarcely  exists,  whose  habits  of  life  are 
simple,  and  domestic  morals  generally  pure. 

The  foregoing  account  of  the  low  state  of  morals  in  Smyrna, 
is  confirmed  by  the  fact,  that  both  the  Mohammedan  and 
Christian  inhabitants  of  that  city  are  commonly  accused  by  the 
people  of  other  parts  of  the  East,  of  being  notoriously  immoral 
and  irreligious,  on  which  account  Smyrna  has  received  from  the 
Turks  the  name  of  Giaour  (Infidel)  Sxtrna.  The  Turks  say 
that  the  Mohammedans  have  been  deteriorated  by  their  inter- 
course with  the  Franks,  and  have  imbibed  all  the  vices  of 
Europeans,  without  any  of  their  virtues.* 

When,  in  addition  to  the  defective  education  of  the  young,  the 
character  of  the  religious  instruction  provided  for  the  adult 
Christian  population  is  examined,  their  low  moral  condition 
will  easily  be  understood.  Instead  of  carefully  instructing  them 
in  the  saving  doctrines  and  pure  precepts  of  God's  holy  Word, 
the  teaching   of   their   Cliurches   in   these    respects   is   most 

*  The  above-described  deplorable  social  demoralization  has  rather  grown 
worse  since  our  risit  to  that  citj.  The  respectable  inhabitants  arc  now 
compelled  to  seek  refuge  in  the  town  from  the  neighbouring  Tillages,  and 
the  Correspondent  of  a  leading  journal  writes  as  follows  : — 

'*  By  advices  of  the  23d  Feb.  (1853),  from  Smyrna,  we  learn  that  crime 
and  debauchery  are  continually  on  the  increase.  Dnring  the  preceding  week, 
there  had  been  four  murders  in  the  public  streets.  The  new  Ooremor- 
General,  Ali  Pasha,  who  promises  speedily  to  put  an  end  to  such  a  sad 
state  of  thingfi,  has  issued  a  proclamation  prohibiting  the  wearing  of 
weapons,  to  which  no  one  pays  the  least  attention.  The  general  profligacy 
appears  to  have  extended  to  some  member  of  the  British  Consulate^  where 
a  deposit  of  65,000  piastres  has  disappeared.*' 
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defective  and  unsound.  Their  discipline  has,  moreover,  an 
extremelj  corrupting  influence  upon  the  popular  habits  of 
life,  by  its  frequent  alternations  from  excessive  severity  to 
an  opposite  laxity,  imposing  upon  them  frequent  fasts  and 
penances,  followed  generally  by  feasting  and  revelry.  During 
the  few  days,  for  example,  immediately  preceding  the  long  fast 
of  Lent,  it  is  customary  for  the  people  to  give  themselves 
entirely  up  to  carnal  indulgence,  all  ordinary  occupations  being 
suspended  for  a  continued  round  of  attendance  at  balls,  theatres, 
.  and  every  variety  of  worldly  amusement  and  dissipation ;  a 
custom  very  analogous  to  the  saturnalia  of  the  Heathen.  All 
this,  however,  is  freely  allowed  by  the  priests.  The  people 
have  then  to  atone  for  their  sins,  by  seven  weeks  of  strict 
fasting,  during  which  they  must  attend  long  and  unintelligible 
Church  services,  light  wax  tapers  or  lamps  before  the  images 
of  favourite  saints  and  Madonnas,  and  perform  a  variety  of 
irksome  penances.  By  compliance,  however,  with  this  burden- 
some, idolatrous,  and  unprofitable  ceremonial,  they  obtain,  after 
confession,  the  absolution  of  their  sins,  are  admitted  to  receive 
the  Lord's  Supper,  and  assured  that  they  stand  j  ustified  in  the 
sight  of  Grod,  and  will,  if  they  die,  be  admitted  into  heaven. 
In  order  to  compensate  for  the  severe  privations  of  Lent,  the 
people  generally  desecrate  Easter  week,  by  indulging  in  eating 
and  drinking  to  excess,  and  in  other  carnal  pleasures,  sometimes 
fatal,  in  consequence  of  the  sudden  transition  to  full  diet; 
they  then  resume  their  former  course  of  worldly  pursuits,  until 
the  next  season  of  fasting  arrives,  when,  having  run  up  a  new 
score  of  sins,  they  again  obtain  their  remission,  by  submitting 
to  the  discipline  of  the  Church.  The  same  practice  is  repeated 
every  succeeding  year,  so  that  their  lives  are  generally  passed 
in  an  alternate  deliberate  course  of  sinning  and  repenting ;  and 
though  the  conduct  of  an  individual  may  have  been  characterized 
throughout  life,  by  a  long  course  of  immorality,  he  is  certain  of 
obtaining  absolution  in  the  end,  and  the  promise  of  eternal 
happiness,  by  conforming  to  the  ordinances  of  the  Church. 
One  consequence  of  this  monstrous  system  of  religious  teaching 
is,  that  the  robber,  the  murderer,  the  harlot,  &c.,  are  enabled 
to  stifle  the  warnings  of  conscience,  by  being  permitted  to 
partake  of  the  ordinances  of  the  Church,  while  continuing  in 
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the  pursuit  of  their  nefarious  career,  and  are  thus  taught  to 
make  God  serve  with  their  sins;  thej  have  sometimes  heen 
known  to  have  heeorae  so  perverted  and  hardened,  as  blas- 
phemously to  invoke  the  assistance  of  God  and  their  saints,  in 
the  perpetration  of  their  crimes. 

The  seasons  of  fasting  in  the  Greek,  are  more  numerous  than 
in  the  Roman  Catholic  Church ;  but  there  are  a  large  number 
of  saints'  days  in  both,  which  are  usually  spent  in  idleness  and 
dissipation. 

It  is  obvious,  that  the  great  facility  with  which  the  remis«on 
of  sin  is  obtained  in  these  Churches,  must  tend  to  lower  in  the 
minds  of  the  people  the  sense  of  its  infinite  evil ;  it  must  inevitably 
incline  them  to  consider  sin  but  a  small  thing,  and  lessen  their  fear 
of  its  consequences,  in  direct  contradiction  of  the  dear  declara- 
tions of  the  Word  of  God,  that  <<  the  soul  that  sinneth  it  shall  die,** 
and  that  **  He  will  by  no  means  clear  the  guilty."  The  neces- 
sary result  of  such  a  course  of  religious  observances  (whatever 
may  be  the  theory  of  these  Churches),  has  been  to  create  and 
uphold  a  very  low  standard  of  morals ;  for  it  operates, 
indirectly,  as  an  encouragement  to  vice.  There  can  be  no 
hope,  therefore,  of  raising  the  moral  tone  of  the  people  in  those 
countries,  so  long  as  they  continue  deluded  by  the  belief  of 
the  priests  being  invested  by  God  with  the  power  o£  jmiicialfy 
forgiving  sin.  This  power,  however,  the  priests  are  most  jealous 
to  preserve,  because  it  is  one  of  their  greatest  sources  of  revenue. 

The  foregoing  account  of  the  corrupting  influence  of  the 
religious  teacliing  and  observances  of  the  ancient  Eastern 
Churches,  although  extremely  painful  and  humiliating,  conveys 
some  valuable  instruction  ;  for  it  i neon tr o vert ibly  establishes 
the  fact,  that  the  substitution  of  the  High  Church  doctrine  of 
justification  by  sacramental  grace,  to  be  obtained  only  through 
the  instrumentality  of  a  salaried  priesthood,  in  place  of  the 
great  scriptural  and  Protestant  doctrine  of  justification  bt 
FAITH  only,  bestowed  as  the  direct  gift  of  Grod  the  Holy  Spirit, 
without  the  need  of  any  human  agency,  has  a  highly 
demoralizing  influence  ;  for  the  love  of  money  is  so  deeply 
rooted  in  the  heart  of  man,  that  the  priests  are  generally  unable 
to  resist  the  temptation  of  bartering  for  gold  and  ailver  the 
louls  of  their  fellow-men. 
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It  ia  utterly  vain  to  expect  that  these  ancient  Churches  con 
ever  reform  themselves,  so  long  as  ail  the  high  ecclesiastical 
offices  contiDue  to  be  openly  sold.  The  priest  who  aspires  to  a 
bishopric,  borrows  from  some  wealthy  banker  or  merchant 
a  lar^e  sum  of  money  at  exorbitant  interest,  which  is  spent  in 
bidding  high  for  the  vacant  office.  If  he  succeeds,  he  tiien 
exacts  from  the  people  of  his  diocese  the  highest  dues  he  can 
impose,  in  order  to  pny  off  his  debt,  and  accumulate  u  provision 
for  himself.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Lewis  told  us,  tliat  somu  yeani  since, 
he  occonipnnied  the  Greek  Archbishop  of  Ephesus,  who  was  in 
mauy  respects  a  well-disposed  man,  round  his  diocese.  Ha 
obserred,  that  wherever  they  stopped,  the  Bishop's  mind  seemed 
wholly  engrossed  with  raising  the  largest  possible  dues,  whils 
he  paid  scarcely  any  attention  to  the  spiritual  wants  of  the 
people.  When  he  arrived  at  &  (own  or  village,  he  sent  scouta 
oU  round  the  country,  to  summon  the  people  to  bring  their  dues, 
and  the  Sunday  interposed  no  suspension  of  this  worldly  traffic. 
Mr.  Lewis  having  expressed  some  surprise  at  such  a  mode 
of  proceeding,  the  Archbishop  replied,  that  it  was  a  course  he 
WIS  cum[>elled  (o  pursue,  in  order  to  pay  off  his  purchase  debt, 
amounting  to  3,00U/.,  and  secure  liis  own  maintenance.  He 
died  soon  after,  and  was  reported  to  have  been  poisoned,  for 
the  sake  of  a  hirge  bribe  offered  by  a  competitor  for  the 
office.  The  only  way,  therefore,  of  bringing  about  a  reforma- 
tion, is  to  instruct  tlie  mass  of  the  people  in  the  Word  of  God, 
vithout  expecting  the  co-operation  of  the  priesthood,  who  will 
strenuously  oppose  a  plan  of  this  nature,  lest  it  should  lead  to 
the  subversion  of  their  present  ecclesiastical  system,  and  the 
loss  of  their  power  and  wealth. 

Missions. — The  American  Mission  at  Smyrna  is  not  engaged, 
as  at  Beyrout  mod  Constantinople,  in  the  work  of  education  and 
conversion,  but  ia  occupied  exclusively  with  the  translation  and 

I  publication  of  works  in  the  Armenian  language.  The  English 
Church  Missionary  agent,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Wallers,  with  two  lay 
assistants,  is  employed  both  in  missionary  lours  through  Asia 
Minor,  and  in  the  distribution  of  religious  works.  There  is  a 
good  elementary  boarding  and  day-school  for  yoang  children  of 
both  sexes,  conducted  by  Miss  Darnford,  an  American  lady, 
which  is  very  popular  with  every  sect,   although  the    Bible 
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is  read  bj  all  the  children  without  exception.  Another 
boarding-school,  providing  a  higher  education  for  bojSy  is  on 
the  point  of  being  opened  through  the  praiseworthy  exer- 
tions of  some  British  residents.  About  ten  years  since,  a  day- 
school  for  natives  was  established  by  the  agent  of  the  Church 
Missionary  Society,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Jetter,  and,  for  some  years^ 
conducted  on  scriptural  principles  with  great  benefit  to  a  large 
number  of  children.  But  the  priests,  taking  alarm  lest  their 
perversions  of  Divine  truth  should  be  detected  by  the  study  of 
the  Bible,  prohibited  the  parents  firom  sending  their  children, 
and  the  school  was  given  up. 

Though  Smyrna  has  long  had  the  advantage  of  resident 
missionaries,  and  of  the  faithf^il  ministry  of  a  devoted  clergyman, 
in  the  Bev.  W.  B.  Lewis,  the  British  Chaplain,  there  are  few 
signs  of  religious  life  among  the  native  population,  or  of  that 
thirst  for  information  awakened  in  other  places ;  this  may  partly 
be  accounted  for  by  the  all-absorbing  influence  of  conmiercial 
pursuits,  common  to  large  seaport  towns.  In  some  other  parts 
of  Asia  Minor,  however,  very  remarkable  reformation  move- 
ments have  sprung  up  among  the  natives,  within  the  last 
eighteen  months.  The  good  work  commenced  at  Ain  Tab,  not 
very  far  from  Aleppo,  and  is  stated  to  have  originated 
principally  in  the  exertions  of  a  bishop  of  the  Armenian 
Church  in  that  district,  who^  having  been  converted  to  Pro- 
testantism, applied  for  assistance  and  employment  to  the 
American  missionaries  at  Constantinople.  They  supplied  him 
with  a  stock  of  religious  books,  and  advised  him  to  go  and 
instruct  his  countrymen,  and  sell  the  books  for  his  livelihood. 
His  labours  were  blessed  from  the  beginning,  though  he  went 
about  only  in  the  humble  character  of  a  common  colporteur.  He 
soon  collected  a  small  congregation  of  converts,  and  established 
a  school ;  and  the  numbers  have  gradually  increased,  until  the 
new  congregation  now  reckons  200  regular  members,  and 
the  school  several  hundred  children.  So  great  is  the  zeal  by 
which  they  are  animated,  that  a  number  of  poor  labourers  are 
gdng  round  the  country  with  books,  as  voluntary  lay  mission- 
aries to  instruct  their  countrymen,  while  working  for  their  own 
subsistence.  The  awakening  at  Ain  Tab  has  been  followed 
by  similar  movements  in  other  parts  of  the  country,  some 
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account  of  which  will  be  given  at  the  dose  of  this  journal. 
There  are  Bereral  congregationB  of  reformed  natives  in  Con- 
stantinople and  the  neiglihourhood,  some  of  them  under  the 
charge  of  native  pastors  ordained  by  the  missionaries. 

8m7ma  buing  the  chief  seaport  of  Asia  Minor,  and  the  great 
cenbw  of  comminication  with  the  interior  of  the  country,  is  an 
admirable  missionary  station  ;  it  can  be  advantageously  used  as 
the  head-quarter  from  whence  missionary  agents  could  be  sent 
to  visit  the  various  districts  of  Asia  Minor.  Books  can  also  be 
cheaply  printed  in  the  native  languages,  and  good  elementary 
schools  could  be  established  for  the  education  of  the  natives  of 
both  sexes.  Tbe  foregoing  interesting  statements  concerning  the 
religious  and  moral  condition  of  the  people,  taken  in  connexion 
with  similar  ones  contained  in  our  previous  reports  on  Egypt, 
Palestine,  and  Syria,  distinctly  establish  two  important  facts: — 
IbL  That  there  b  an  extensive  field  open  for  Christian  exer- 
tion in  all  these  countries,  2d.  That  tlie  present  is  a  time 
holding  out  the  most  encouraging  prospects  of  success,  and 
loudly  culling,  therefore,  for  extensive  efforts  to  promote  the 
spiritual  regeneration  of  the  people  of  these  once  celebrated 
regions. 

TIIE    UJCIBJCT  CUCRCHEB    OF   ASIA. 
The  minute  accuracy  with  «tuoti  the  Divine  jud§7neuCs  pronounced 
againtt  tome  of  th^se  Churches  have  been  AilfUted,  is  to  remarkable, 
thol.  although   wc  weru   unable   to   visit  any  of  their  «ite«.   except 
Smyrna,  I  shall  introduce  a  brief  account  of  the  present  condition  of 
the  localities  where  thny  stood,  borrowed  chiefly  from  the  Rev.  J. 
Hartley'*  ■'  Gieeoe."    It  will  be  seen,  that  on  the  iitea  of  the  four 
Cburehea   which   ore   portiidlj  commended,   and  partially  reproved, 
Smyrna,  Philadelphia,  Thyatira,  and  Pergamos,  populous  cities,  con- 
taining communities  of.  at  leant,  nominal  Christians,  still  exist;  wbil«   i 
the  other  three,  EphMu.i,  Sardis,  and  Laodicca,  whose  wickedne*)  I 
was  extreme,  have  been  bo  ullerly  destroyed,  Uiat  Iheir  sitci  are  com- 
pletely deserted. 

"  8urRHi.-~TtaB  Church  of  Smj'rtia  ii  rrpmenlid  (Hev.  II.  8— II)  u  cim- 

modtni  SmjTTua  !•  ■  fir  grnWr  luiTinr.  Thr/armrr  tMnfi  iatt  panrd  airay  : 
lb«  lalihfUl  Smyrnrani  halt  long  ilncc  fouglil  their  balrle  ind  iron  Ihcit  ccnirn. 
But  nim  tlw  ctll*  ate  of  ■  dUTerenl  atdei — upoiiuy,  Idulalrjr.  tu|xr>tii)Dn,  tnB. 
Mity,  snd  thtif  irrmrndoos  ranieqiieiwa.  On  tthnlrTcr  udc  wb  loek,  wc  meet 
onlj  wilh  what  is  calnlatnl  to  eitiic  pBinfBl  fMllngi. 
P  P   3 
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**  Smyrnm  will  ever  be  to  tbt  Christiafl  a  mMt  interetdog  spoc  The  conflict 
which  wu  here  nudnuined,  waa  one  of  no  common  description.  It  wu  not  only 
Polycarp  hirotelf,  who  wai  the  gainer  by  bis  lufferingi ;  on  the  finnness  of  the 
Christian  martyrs  depended,  under  Divine  Providence,  the  transmission  of  the 
truth  to  the  latest  generations.  Had  th«y  yielded  to  the  fiiry  of  their  foes,  and 
denied  the  Lord  who  bought  them,  we  should  have  been  still  immersed  in  the 
ignorance  of  our  forefathers,  *  without  God  and  witfumt  hope  in  the  world.' 

**  EpHESua. — March  31,  1826. — This  morning  we  crossed  the  plain,  to  the 
rains  of  Ephesus.  One  of  the  first  objects  which  attract  notice  are  the  numeroua 
placet  of  burial  which  are  observed  on  the  declivity  of  Mount  Prion.  They  con- 
sist of  excavations  in  the  side  of  the  hill,  arched  with  stonework.  It  is  here  that, 
tradition  informs  us,  Timothy  was  buried :  and  it  is  to  this  place  that  supersti- 
tion assigns  the  story  of  the  Seven  Sleepers.  We  surveyed  with  pleasure  the 
Stadiam;  but  nothing  at  Ephesus  was  ao  interesting  as  the  icmains  of  the 
Theatre.  It  was  here,  that  the  multitude  collected  by  Demetrius  and  his 
craftsmen  excited  the  uproar  which  threw  the  whole  city  into  confusion ;  and 
the  situation  of  the  building  affbrds  illustration  of  that  remarkable  occurrence. 

**  The  Theatre,  like  other  ancient  structures  of  the  same  name,  is  seated  on  a 
■tecp  declivity ;  the  seats  having  been  formed,  in  suecessive  tiers,  on  the  slope  of 
a  lofty  hill,  and  the  whole  building  being  open  to  the  sky.  I  have  no  doubt  that 
upwards  of  thirty  thousand  persons  could  have  conveniently  seated  themselves 
in  the  Theatre  of  Ephesus.  Before  them,  they  had  a  view  of  the  most  striking 
description.  Across  the  market-place,  and  at  no  great  disUnce,  they  beheld  that 
splendid  Temple,  which  was  one  of  the  seven  wonders  of  the  world,  and  which 
/  was  dedicated  to  *the  great  goddess  Diana,  whom  all  Asia  and  the  world 
worshipped.'  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  Demetrius  would  avail  himself  of 
the  sight  of  this  splendid  object,  to  inflame  to  the  highest  pitch  the  passions  of  the 
tottltitude.  We  may  imagine  their  *eyes  fixed  on  this  famous  Temple,  and  their 
hands  directed  toward  it,  while  they  *  all,  with  one  voice,  about  the  space  of  two 
hours,  eried  out.  Great  is  Diana  of  the  Epiiesians  !*  The  very  situation  of  the 
Theatre  would  add  to  the  tumult  On  the  left  hand,  and  at  no  great  distance, 
are  the  steep  and  rocky  sides  of  Mount  Corissus ;  forming  a  natural  and  lofty 
rampart,  which  completely  shuts  out  all  prospect  in  that  quarter.  The  shouts  of 
twenty  thousand  persons,  striking  against  this  mountain,  would  be  re-echoed 
vrith  loud  reverberations,  and  not  a  little  augment  the  uproar.  The  high  situa- 
tion of  the  Theatre  on  Mount  Prion  accounts  also  for  the  ease  with  which  such  an 
immense  multitude  was  assembled.  Under  these  circumstances,  it  is  by  no 
means  matter  of  wonder,  that  the  attention  of  the  Town  Clerk  was  excited,  and 
that  he  felt  himself  called  on  to  interpose  his  authority. 

**  Contrasting  the  sute  of  Ephesus  as  we  found  it  with  the  circumstances  just 
alluded  to,  there  was  sufficient  room  for  astonishment  at  the  mighty  change. 
The  plough  has  passed  over  the  site  of  the  city;  and  we  saw  the  green  com 
growing,  in  all  directions,  amidst  the  forsaken  ruins.  While  we  were  in  the 
Theatre,  two  large  eagles  perched  at  a  small  distance  above  us,  and  seemed  to 
gaxe  on  us  with  wonder,  as  if  astonished  at  the  face  of  man.  The  lines  of  Cowper 
seemed  most  appropriate : — 

**  They  are  so  onacquainted  with  man, 
Their  tameness  Is  shocking  to  me." 

**  From  the  Theatre  we  passed  into  the 'Agora,' or  Forum.    This  public  place 
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iDsy  notice,  honerer,  Ihe  ■uppoied  ruing  ofi  Chrittini  Church, 
irbicb  may  have  been  eithei  the  Church  of  Si.  John  or  that  of  the  Virgin.  We 
MW,  at  (he  eut  end,  the  eroii  of  (he  Knighu  orRhod«,engrBTed  an  one  of  the 
■iDnet;  and  'here  nu  iHrfaapi  held,'  ne  laid,  'the  General  Council,  to  *tU 
known  ineccleiiailicalhiElary.' 

"  LaoM CIA.— From    Hlerapolii   we    directed  our    courie    towmrit    another 
■Bclent  city,  which  luggeals,  to  the  lerioua  mind,  topici  of  painful  but  of  uieful 
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aUmi  (he  careleu,  than  ihe  epifile  lo  the  I^odlceini, 
tbnu  an  neiltaer  cold  not  hot,  becaaK  ihou  M  luktwann,  beouie  (hou  Mjeil, 
I  am  rich,  and  increaied  with  goods,  and  have  need  of  nothing.'  Lei  ua  care- 
fully a(tend  to  Ihe  condition  of  Ihe  Laodiceani.  They  were  Cbtlatiini:  (hey 
were  rhrlaiiani  who  had  a  cieed  uncorrup(ed  by  human  addition!,  and  correct 
■crordSng  lo  Ihe  very  model  of  apoetolic  preaching ;'  nor  were  they  chargeable 
witli  any  open  deviation  from  the  path  of  God'a  commandment!.  But  ihey 
were  no(  lealoua  for  Cbristi  (hay  were  prcciiely  in  the  lilniliDn  of  Ihoie  who 
condemn  eameilneii  and  aciivity  on  the  ■ubjecl  of  elernal  lalvationi — vrho  are 
eontJnualty  miwpplylng  Ihc  precept, '  Be  not  rlgliteout  oiermuch.' 

"  The  flrat  ohjecl  which  atiracu  iitention  at  Laodieea,  ia  the  great  number  of 
ttieophagi.  In  (heir,  I  reflecled,  the  ma(erinl  pari  of  many  Laodicean  Chriiiiani 
haa  retutoed,  ' ear(h  to  earth.  aibei(ouhei,  duitloduil:'  (heir  ipiriti  bave 
long  aince  given  account  of  ihe  manner  in  which  they  availed  Ihemaelvea  of  th^ 
Aithlhl  admoniliona  of  Ihe  Apoolypte. 

"  The  cit]'  of  Laodice*  wu  icnicd  on  »  hill  of  modtriiic  licighl,  but  of  ran* 

atdenble  eitenl.  Iti  mini  altnl  (hat  ll  wat  large,  popiiluui,  and  aplendid. 
There  are  1(111  to  be  (een  an  amphitheatre,  •  theatre,  an  aqoednct,  and  many 
other  building!.  Bu(  iti  pre>en(  cundldon  l!  In  itriking  cnnformily  oilh  the 
rebuke  and  thiealening  of  Ood.  Not  ■  ilngle  Chri!t<!n  reiidei  at  Laodlce*  t 
Nu  Turk  even  baa  a  fiied  reddanee  on  thia  fotanhen  !pDL  InAdelJly  llaelf 
muil  confeH,  (bil  (he  menace  of  the  Scripture  faaa  been  eieculed, 

"  ll  wB»  a  ful^ee(  of  inuieal  (o  me.  (o  find  that  ihc  Amphitheatte,  which  iilll 
femaini,  wa)  built   not  much   Uler  than  (he  (ime  when  8|.  John  wrole  the 
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nft*«r<tt»  W«  cBtcrvd  diroogb  a  nuaed  wall :  mjmt,  Wt  by  ■• 
flnt^Qttf.  The  trreeu  are  rseeMtvdy  ill-,  -  -^d  ao4  ^Irry.  The  t 
piljr  iiia«t  fiiil  over  modern  PfailaildphLi.  Were  ChriaC  bhsaelf  to  Tuit  it, 
«#uld  >»«  rtoC  wacp  crver  it,  a«  oocc  cvrer  Jcrata  tu  ?  It  ia,  iadccd,  m  iutercatkig 
eiremntUnce,  t»  find  Cbristiaiiicy  more  ioorialii.  ^  here,  than  inmaiij  ecbcrpnta 
t4  tk9  Turkiib  Km^re.  There  i*  mill  a  riumcroas  Cbriadaa  popvl^an, 
•CCM^inf  300  houaea.  Irvine  Berrite  ia  periianned  erety  Sanday,  ta  ire 
<b«reli«»  i  and  there  are  twenty  of  a  Mnalier  deteriptUm,  in  which,  onec  n-yenr, 
lb«  tAtuTgf  is  read«  But  thoof  h  the  candlestick  renwna,  iu  Hght  b  uheLnnd ; 
the  lamp  •till  exists,  but  where  is  its  oil  ?  Where  ia  now  the  word  of  ow  L«rd*a 
paflencr  7  «-it  ia  conveyed  in  sonnds  onintclligiblc  to  those  who  hear.  When  the 
f  ery  epistle  to  their  own  Charch  b  read,  they  undersUod  it  not !  The  word  of 
Iryaodary  superstition,  and  of  multifisrious  wilUworship,  is  now  osorc  Curiliar  to 
Ihair  aora.  And  where  ia  the  bright  exhibition  of  Christian  viitaca  ! — anhappDy, 
Iha  character  of  Christians  in  theae  countries  will  scarcely  bear  consparison  with 
that  of  Mahommodans  themselTCS  f  In  a  word,  Philadelphia  baa  had  her  share  ia 
that  utier  apostaay  from  true  and  practical  Christianity  which  has  been  the  bane 
•f  iha  Kast.  'Grievous  woWes  have  entered  in,  not  sparing  the  lock.'  (Acta 
XI.  99.)  There  have  been  '  false  teachers  among  them,  who  pririly  have  hroaght 
hi  damnshlr  heresies,  even  denying  the  Lord  that  bought  them :  and  many  have 
Ibiiowed  their  prrnicious  ways,  by  reason  of  whom  the  way  of  truth  is  evil  spoken 
OL'     (2  iVtrr  ii.  I,  3.) 

**  We  asrriiiled  the  sncient  Acropolis,  a  hill  above  the  city,  which  commands 
a  most  rxtrnsive  prospecL  Below  is  the  town,  surrounded  by  its  wall,  and 
f  mbosoinrd  in  tre<'s. 

*'  Thrremninsof  anti(|uity  at  Philadelphia  are  not  numerous.  I  have  noticed 
a  fvw  beautiful  sarcophagi,  now  devoted  to  the  pnrpose  of  troughs ;  but  the  mined 
wsll  wss  prohshly  crcctrU  by  those  who  su  manfully  defended  the  dty,  previously 
lo  its  fliml  fall. 

**  Saruis.-  This  morning  I  have  visited  Sardis,  once  the  splendid  capital  of 
l«ydia,  the  fsmous  residence  of  Crce.tus,  the  resort  of  Persian  monarchs,  and  one 
of  the  most  ancient  aiui  magnificent  cities  of  the  world.  Now,  how  fallen !  The 
ruins  air.  ^Uh  one  exception,  more  entirely  gone  to  decay  than  those  of  moat  of 
the  ancient  ciiim  which  wr  have  vi>ited.  No  Christians  reside  on  the  spot ;  two 
(lierk*  onl)  v^ork  in  a  mill  here,  and  a  few  wretched  Turkish  huts  are  scattered 
among  the  luins.  Wr  ksm  ihr  churches  of  St  John  and  the  Virgin,  the  Theatre, 
and  the  building  styU-d  the  Palace  of  Crorjius ;  but  the  most  striking  obfect  at 
8«rdi«,  is  thr  Trniple  of  Cybelo.  I  was  filled  with  wonder  and  awe  at  beholding 
the  two  «ui(H'iulou«  citlumns  of  this  edifice,  which  are  still  remttning;  they  are 
silent  but  unpreMlvr  %Mtnrs»rs  of  thr  po%%rr  and  splendour  of  antiquity.  I  read, 
amidst  the  ruins,  ihr  rpi»tie  ^Krv.  iii.  1— ti)  addressed  to  the  Charch  once  fixed 
herr.  What  an  impressive  warning  to  Christian  Churches!  *  A  name  to  live 
while  drsa!"* 

•  **  If  I  should  be  asked  what  impresses  the  mind  most  strongly  on  beholding 
SAaii|s«  1  should  sav  its  indescribable  ^ifaWr.  like  the  darkness  in  Egypt,  darkness 
that  «^H«ld  be >-lr.  So  thr  dr<Y  solitude  i*f  the  spot,  onee  the  *  lady  of  kingdoms.* 
p«^Mv«  a  <\vnr»)H>ndiivil  frv'hng  o(  Jfp^iMir  tahknJ*mmf%t  in  the  mind,  which  can 
nrxei  be  ^^«ttrn.  Cs>nnr<i  thi«  frrl:iV(t  wi:h  the  mesnge  of  the  Apocalypae  to 
the  Chuivh  of  Saidis :  and  then  lo<»k  r\«und  and  aik«  where  an  the  Charchea, 
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— 1336.— 1  have  now  (he  farour  lo  write  la  lb*  ^iitli  ol  Ihc  ic 
Churchei.  Ii  it  about  lout  houra  diilanl  from  Maroiori.  On  Ibe  way,  ne 
uliirmdinan;  cDluniManduidquitln,  naUiyinguiandcntlown.  M>.  Arundctl 
dln'ovFTcd  an  iuicripdon,  conlalning  Ibe  Korda,  •  FKDH  TBTITIKA.'  Ak-bitm, 
tlie  modern  Tbfitira,  i*  (lluatcd  on  a  plain,  and  it  emboiomed  In  fypttttn  anil 
poplaii.  The  buildiniti  are  in  general  mean  :  bat  the  kbao  in  wtiich  ite  are  at 
prcwnl  raiilini;  it  by  lir  Ibe  beal  which  I  bair  yet  leen.  The  Qrfeki  ire  »id 
Is  ornipy  300  houici,  and  ibe  Arnienlmii  thirty.     Eacb  or  tbem  hate  a  Church. 

"We  paid  a  viiit  la  the  church  ol  the  Grnkf;  it  ii  a  wieiclivd  itiuttture. 
Upon  opening  the  door,  we  had  ludeacendroDr  ar  Sveilqu  into  the  body  of  ibe 
building.  We  round  a  priett,  a  naiitt  of  MUo,  who  wai  engaged  in  hearing  the 
cnnfeuloDi  of  the  people. 

■•  The  language  sddreutd  ID  Tbyatira  (Be*,  ii.  IS-SQ),  1>  ratber  dilTerenl  froDi 
(hat  of  the  other  epiitlea.  The  commendationi  (t.  IS)  are  aetrcely  it 
even  In  Ibe  eplMle  to  Philadrlplii*.  while  Ibe  conduct  of  Mtme  (tv.  20,  SI)  ■•■■ 
inpioui  and  pruSigaiv.  The  Church  tliui  eihibilcd  a  canlraai  of  the  moat 
Flailed  piety  with  llie  lery  depthi  of  Satan,  la  too  many  partt  of  Chiiitcndom 
we  obKTie  a  fiinilar  itate  ot  (hlngi,  even  al  Ihii  day ;  how  important,  then,  the 
*dmanllian,<That  nhidi  ye  have  already,  bold  &al  till  1  camel '  " 

PakoAMai,  in  Atia  Propria,  on  the  river  Caieui,  about  thirty  milci  Trom  tbe 
Mk.wu  0  large  pDpuluuiciiy.  and  3(H)  yean  beror*  tbe  ChriMian  era  became  the 
Twidence  of  the  celebraled  Kinga  of  the  fanilly  of  Atliliit,  and  i  unl  of  lileia- 
Mre  and  ihe  arti.  "  Atiti  crouing  ih«  Caicui,"  Myi  Mr.  MBcGiclanc.  "  1  «w. 
looking  Dier  tlioie  raat  lumuli,  ut  lepulcbtal  buirawi,  limllar  to  Ihoie  of  the 
plain)  ofTroy,  Ibe  Tuikiib  ciiy  of  Pergamoa,  with  it 

■ypreoe*.  litUBicd  on  Ihe  lower  deel<*iiie>,  and  at  tlia  bn  of  the  Acropolii. 
*  waicrowned  by  the  nigged  walli  of  abirbaroua  caaile,  the 
Diurper  of  Ibe  tile  oft  tnagnificeni  Greek  temple.  The  (own  eoiiilttt,  for  tile 
matt  part,  ofmiall  and  mean  woiiden  hnmea,  (iudhk  whlrh  appear  Ibe  remtun*  of 
culy  Chiiitian  Churchei,  ibowing  like  *ait  rartreiaet,  amid 
WDudi  none  of  th«e  ehiirrhea  hate  any  ictI plural  or  Apocalyptic  inin 

'd  Willi  Ibcm,  hating  been  erected  wteial  cell lurlei  alter  tlieminlalryof  the 
■poMlMiwbenChriRianily  wni  not  a  bumble  and  diflned  creed,  but  the  adopted 
religion  of  a  ratt  empire.  The  Pagan  templea  have  fared  tone  thau  tha«e 
Chriatlaii  Churcbt*  i  the  biiea  of  Jupiier,  Dlaiu,  end  Eaculapiiu  are  ptoatnle  In 
the  duit." 

Bniiles  the  Mven  Aptwalypllc  Chtirtlics,  there  nro  othcw  metitlonod 
either  in  Seriplurc,  ur  hy  ilie  primiciTe  fathers,  of  vhich  thit  following 
ia  a  brief  occuunt : — 

"Col.oaa*.— AnerarldcoTfoui  houti  and-«.h«1f  (rom  Dtnitli,  we  icaehtd 
Konoi.  which  haa  long  been  ronililCTcil  la  occupy  Ihe  utc  of  Colntw.  The 
Chrlaiiant  al  Ibit  place  Inhabit  JO  houata  i  ihr  Turkt  WO.  There  It  one 
Church,  and  ilicre  are  three  moaquea.  Here 
ijpiutUBciuf  modem  (Ircck.     A  native  of  Cypiu*  It  titr  only  print,  and  the  oi 


where  are  Ibe  Chriitiana  of  gardli  I  Tbe  I U mull  beyond  the  Hermiii  rrply. '.,4/1 
tnflVriiig  ttie  liiBlcllon  ntlhetliTntcned  JudKiiientof  (End,  ftn  Iheabuae 
of  Ibeit  privilejiri.  I.el  Ihe  uiibelteter  then  be  aaked,  ti  there  no  Inllh  In 
prophecy  r  no  reality  in  religion !  "—linauliirt  Aila  IBfr, 
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indiTidoal  who  can  ipeak  that  langiia^  Wbererer  Tarkisb  has  aapplanted 
Greek,  of  course  the  Romaic  Scriptures  are  of  no  Talue ;  nor  docs  the  Turkish 
Testament  supply  the  deficiency ;  for,  partly  because  the  Greeks  are  ignorant  of 
the  Turkish  characters,  and  partly  because  the  Turks  are  jealous  of  the  intro- 
duction and  use  of  this  volunie,  it  has  become  necessary  to  prepare  Turkish 
Scriptures  in  the  Greek  letter. 

**  We  first  ascended  the  wide  bed  of  a  torrent,  which  descends  from  Mount 
Cadmus,  and  passes  through  the  town;  and  then  mounted  part  of  an  almost 
impregnable  rock,  on  which  are  the  ruins  of  Turkish  fortification*.  The  Tiew 
from  this  elcTation  is  imposing :  dose  beneath  is  Konos,  presenting  to  the  eye  m 
considerable  extent  of  flat  roo6,  and  trees,  and  gardens.  That  we  were  near 
some  ancient  city  appeared  evident,  firoro  the  rollers  which  we  observed  on  almost 
every  roof.  These  are  ports  of  ancient  columns,  which  have  been  removed  from 
their  places  to  perform  this  service.  From  hence  we  visited  the  eastern  extremity 
•f  the  town,  and  afterward  passed  along  on  the  south  side.  We  found  nothing 
to  reward  our  inquiries  ;  till,  on  proceeding  to  the  distance  of  perhaps  a  mile  to 
the  south-west,  we  met  with  the  remains  which  we  were  disposed  to  eonsider  aa 
those  of  the  ancient  Coloss«.  We  saw,  indeed,  no  inscription  which  attested  the 
Cut,  nor  did  we  even  find  any  river  sinking  into  the  earth ;  but  the  existence  of 
ancient  ruins  covering  a  considerable  space  of  ground,  and  other  circumstances, 
seem  to  favour  the  supposition. 

**  Here,  then,  reposes  whatever  was  mortal  of  the  Church  of  CoIosssk.  With 
the  exception  of  Epaphras,  Archippus,  Philemon,  and  Onesimus,  the  very  names 
of  the  inhabitants  are  forgotten. 

*'  HiERAPOLis. — I  cannot  describe  how  much  I  was  struck  with  Hierapolis. 
There  are  three  objects,  all  of  which  cannot  fail  to  arrest  attention. 
One  b,  the  superb  situation  of  the  city.  It  is  placed  on  the  slope  of 
Mount  Messogis,  which  rises  behind,  to  a  considerable  elevation.  In 
front,  is  the  vast  plain  of  the  Maeander;  beyond,  are  stupendous  moun- 
tains, covered  half  down  their  sides  with  brilliant  snow.  There  are  only 
two  principal  features  in  the  landscape ;  but  though  ao  few,  they  are 
grand  beyond  description.  The  second  object,  which  excites  amazement,  is  the 
frozen  cascades ;  by  this  name  I  denote  the  four  or  five  cataracts,  which  have  been 
petrified  in  their  course,  and  which  display  the  whiteness  of  the  purest  snow. 
I  question  if  the  world  elsewhere  exhibits  so  surprising  an  instance  of  this 
phenomenon.  The  appearance  is  precisely  that  of  roaring  cascades,  having  been 
metamorphosed,  in  an  instant,  into  Parian  marble.  The  size,  too,  of  these  snow- 
white  waterfalls  is  such,  that  they  are  visible  at  an  immense  distance.  The  third 
subject  of  surprise  is,  the  ruins  of  the  city :  we  see  the  most  magnificent  remains 
of  antiquity,  covering  an  extent  of  three  or  four  miles  in  circumference — we 
wander  among  massy  walls— we  are  surrounded  by  inscriptions,  statuary,  and 
columns— we  pass  under  stupendous  arches — we  repose  on  marble  seats  of  the 
Theatre.  The  Theatre  is  certainly  the  most  striking  relic  of  the  ancient 
Hierapolis ;  not  only  the  scats,  but  great  part  of  the  proscenium  still  remains. 

**  The  works  of  God  remain,  though  the  labours  of  man  have  gone  to  decay. 
The  waters,  for  which  Hierapolis  was  famous,  still  retain  their  quality;  we  found 
them  hot,  even  at  some  distance  from  their  fountain ;  and,  having  had  our  faces 
Inflamed  by  the  burning  rays  of  the  sun,  it  was  refreshing  and  beneficial  to  bathe 
them  in  the  tepid  streams. 

"  To  a  Christian,  Hierapolis  is  interesting,  from  the  mention  which  is  made 
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ofil  In  the  luTcd  wiitingi.  In  the  Bplille  to  (be  Colouiant  (!*.  13)  Sl  PduI 
l>c*n  reivrd  la  Epsplinu,  IhU  l»  had  gieal  lul  for  Ilieiiiln  llicrapalit.  Ill 
liciniiji  lu  Ltodicca  *tiil  CriluMz  would  nuurdly  lend  to  ihc  cancliDion.  Ihil  il 
ri||oyid  ibc  pridlcge  of  the  Isbaun  of  Epipbtu  ■!  the  taioe  limt.  It  dmiin 
ilta  tube  noHCH),  Ibsl  (he  tenHinauriwo  churFhta  arc  itlll  visible. 

"  MaciKMlk. — The  Tim  of  Magnciia  ii  aplen^d.  Twinly  *hilr  mfnarela 
lavrci  ibafi)  Ihc  houan;  and  Mount  Sipylua,  ■  mountain  hags  and  rtHky, 
impends  above.  The  town  tiaelfia  cleanljr ;  and,  ^n  general,  tupcrtdr  In  rhuracier 
(a  ih(  othci  Turkiih  towni  vhicb  I  b«ve  yet  litlted.  Wg  lieard  uf  MW  Gnek 
houiu  and  an«  cbuFch,  and  of  Ihd  Armenian  churcbeai  the  Jewi  aim  hate  a 
ijnogague.  The  Sciiptum  have  been  Km  hiihet  tram  Smyraa,  \iy  Mr. 
Barker,  and  very  readily  pnrehaied. 

~  Thii  marning  we  ucended  pari  et  the  iteep  hill  on  cblrh  The  Acropolli  it 
•taitd.  On  producing  aeompaia.ive  bund  the  needle  powerfully  affected  hj  the 
iron-alone  of  which  the  hill  ii  campoied.  The  prospect  from  ihl)  eminence  ia 
eitremely  briutirul.  The  Ilnmuf  it  icen  dividing  the  plain  to  a  grot 
diitance  i  and  there,  we  recollected,  wot  fuught  liie  greal  battle  in  wliich  Scipio 
Atlallcul  runted  the  forcri  of  Anliocliiia." 

The  other  Churches  are  Anlioch  of  Fitidia,  no-w  labirio.  a  town  well 
aupplied  with  gushing  rouiitBiiis,  and  containing  aeTtnil  Grrok 
eburchea, — leonium,  knonn  na  Konich,  n  flourishing  city;  but  lierhc, 
the  birthplace  of  GuiuB  and  I'itnnlhy,  and  Lijatra,  where  Paul  won 
•toned,  have  not  hecn  lUHcoverei]. 

BESCtttfTlOX  OF  ASU  MIKOR. 

A  brief  notice  of  the  principal  Inhabited  localitiei  of  theae  bmutifuli 
clnaaicul,  and  fertile  regions,  vilt  complete  the  general  survey  of 
Aua  Minor.  The  citica  of  Adana  and  Tttnu*,  in  ancient  ClUciA, 
have  already  been  described. *  Proceeding  weitt,  along  thv  nout, 
there  ii  a  small,  miserable  village,  called  ScUfheh,  rat  the  G\iukm 
{ancient  Calycadnus),  near  which  are  considerable  and  fine  ruins  of 
another  ancient  Seledcia  j  higher  up  the  ri\  er,  at  a  village  culled 
JtfouC.  are  also  found  oxicnaive  ruins  of  a  magnificent  city,  the  uune 
unknown,  though  suppnacd,  by  •ome,  to  have  been  Philadelphia  ; 
further  west  lies  XttenJri,  a  wretched  place,  standing  amidst  the  ruins 
of  ancient  Celendrihi  oear  thU  the  hold  promontory  of  Aaamour 
project)  into  the  »on,  forming  the  southern  extromity  of  A«i*  Minor. 
A  strong  cosilo  atiuidi  on  ihtr  ruins  of  ancient  AsehVbia.  Nest  aiv 
found  the  ruins  of  CliARADBrs  and  Ah'Tiociitii  ah  Ciuqvm  i  then  Ihv 
high  «tiSsof  Cape  &£n/j/  appmr,  at  the  foot  uf  which  lie  the  nutncrou* 
ruins  of  TraJANOPOUB.  Still  proceeding  wcatwaul,  several  other 
places  are  obwrved,  the  princi|i«l  of  which  is  the  strong  forlrAM,  VatUt 
VtaUo,  Dteclcd  on  an  almotl  perpendicular  promontory,  with  a  town 
at  iu  foot,  on  the  site  of  ancient  CoBAcKsirM. 
■  See  p.  SS». 
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After  entering  the  provinoe  of  Paxphtlta,  the  superb  and  numerous 
monuments  of  ancient  Side  are  seen,  on  a  low,  bare  promontory ;  the 
hirge  theatre  is  well  preserved.  There  are  many  towns  and  Tillages, 
ancient  and  modem,  in  these  desolate  districts,  mostly  deserted.  Laara, 
the  ancient  MaOTDOS,  and  DashMhehr,  are  only  now  small  places. 
AttaUa,  or  Adatia,  founded  by  Attalus  Philadelphus,  the  chief  town  of 
the  district,  stands  in  a  beautiful  situation,  on  a  rising  hill,  and  contains 
8,000  people,  two-thirds  Mohammedans,  and  the  rest  Greek ;  there  are 
some  fine  ruins.  In  a  swamp,  at  the  foot  of  mount  Sofyma,  which 
rises  7,400  feet  high,  are  found  the  ruins  of  Phaselis,  and  those  of 
ancient  OLYJdPVS  are  occupied  by  the  village  of  IkUkiaah,  Pass- 
ing Cape  Kheiidonia,  the  ancient  Promontorium  Sacrum,  the  ruins 
d  the  great  city  of  Mtra  are  found  standing  three  miles  up  the 
river;  at  the  eastern  head  of  a  deep  bay  in  andent  Cabalia  is 
Maeri,  with  an  exceUent  harbour;  near  Macri  are  seen  the  mag- 
nificent ruins  of  ancient  TELMtssiis,  and  especially  its  spacious 
theatre ;  beyond  Macri  the  spacious  bay  of  Marmorieef  twenty  miles  in 
eircumference,  and  the  two  deep  bays  of  Si/mi  and  Cos,  follow  in 
succession.  At  Cape  Crio,  which  separates  the  two  last  bays,  are  the 
fine  extensive  ruins  of  Cnidus,  one  of  the  most  splendid  ancient  cities 
of  Asia  Minor.  On  the  north  side  of  the  bay  of  Cos,  Boodroom,  a 
large  Turkish  port,  with  a  fine  modem  castle  and  palace,  and  a  popu- 
lation of  11,000,  indicates  the  site  of  the  celebrated  Halicabnassus  ; 
there  are  many  vestiges  of  its  magnificence.  At  the  further  end  of 
the  next  deep  gulf  is  the  large  town  of  MelasBo,  or  Melassa,  on  the 
site  of  the  ancient  Mylasa,  the  capital  of  Caria  ;  its  many  temples  are 
mostly  destroyed,  but  there  are  numerous  tombs;  about  ten  miles 
off  the  poor  village  of  JBekiht'ssar  occupies  the  site  of  StRATONICEA. 
In  a  small  bay  on  the  shores  of  the  same  gulf,  A$sam  Kakuh^  the 
ancient  JAsatJs,  contains  some  ruins,  and  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
gulf,  at  PakUshtii  there  are  considerable  remains,  supposed  to  be  those 
of  Miletus,  although  without  any  certainty. 

Proceeding  north,  the  most  fertile,  beautiful,  and  celebrated  region 
of  Asia  Minor  is  entered,  known  as  the  district  of  Ionia,  in  the 
province  of  Ltdia  ;  its  richest  and  largest  vale  is  watered  by  the 
Meander,  on  the  banks  of  which  are  the  ruins  of  many  splendid 
cities.  Guzelhtssar,  or  Ghuzelhissar,  a  large  and  handsome  town,  is 
the  capital,  and  is  supposed  to  stand  on  the  site  of  Magnesia  ;  it  is 
weU  built,  inhabited  by  many  Jews  and  wealthy  merchants,  and  has  a 
considerable  trade ;  there  remain  some  mins.  The  site  of  Magnesia 
has  been  supposed,  however,  by  some  to  be  twelve  miles  lower  down, 
at  Juckbazar,  and  Guzelhissar  to  be  on  that  of  Tralles.  At  the 
village  of  Ycni  Bazar,  opposite  Guzelhissar,  there  is  a  splendid  palace, 
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and  lOiDE  other  remains  a{  ancient  Ausakda  ;  oetir  ]  eni  Shehr,  are 
thrui?  of  AntIocb;  •!  Saltanhiasar,  there  are  ruins,  supposed  lo  be 
those  of  Nvsa;  andiuuuli  higherupiH  tbolownof  A^ukt,orDpiiix1i, 
which  was  very  lorge,  iititil  12,0(K1  of  its  inhslntontji  were  (IcBiroyed 
liut  eentuiy  by  an  earlhqunke.  The  cities  of  Laodicea,  PhilBdcI|ihiii, 
Ephesui,  Kmyrna,  Sardi«,  I'crgainos,  and  Tbyatirn,  which  ara  in  iho 
province  of  liydia,  huve  already  been  described.*  Ncnr  ThyHdm  is 
the  (own  Kirkoffatrh,  or  Kirk-AdhodJ,  containing  lO.OOU  inhnbitnnti; 
this  province  is  triTcncd  and  fertilized  by  nnalher  beautiful  livcr,  the 
utdcnt  llcrmus. 

The  province  of  Mtsia,  adjoining  that  of  LydJa,  is  of  great  cele- 
bnly  in  classic  literature,  as  including  the  Troad,  though  not  equal  to 
the  latter  in  beauty  and  fertility ;  Mount  fda,  which  commands  a  beau- 
tiful riew  of  Asia  Minor ;  the  supposed  Simois  and  Scamandcr,  (lowing 
through  the  plain  of  Troy,  of  which  dt)-  even  the  site  is  disputed ;  the 
fine  ruins  of  Alexandria  Troat,  built  by  Antigonus  and  Lysimachus, 
in  honour  of  Alciandpr,  and  (ntererting  as  the  scene  of  St.  Paul's 
labours ;  a  small  village,  called  AetK,  a  name  resembling  that  of 
^neas;  and  Beyramitch,  a  populous  tnwn,  the  modem  capital  of  the 
Trood,  ana  the  prind]ial  objects  deserving  notice. 

BiTHTMA,  the  next  province,  contains  seretsl  andeni  and  modem 
places  of  interest:  Baar*a,  or  Broutna  (Pruan),  its  ancient  capitol, 
WM  the  metropolis  of  Turkey,  until  the  building  of  Constantinople ;  it 
is  Btni  a  prosperous  city,  having  large  cloth  maiiuTsctories  and  a  con- 
ridcmble  ireilo;  its  populadon  aniflunU  lo  Gi),OO0,  including  7,000 
Armenians  and  some  Jews.  There  are  above  300  mosques,  some  of 
them  splendid,  and  it  has  numerous  warm  springs.  The  Amcrioans 
have  carried  on  b  Mission  there  for  twenty  years,  and  thdr  labours  have 
Iwen  greatly  blessed.  The  city  stands  in  n  finely-wooded  plain,  twenty 
milea  long,  at  the  extremity  of  wliich  majestically  rises  up  Monnl 
Olympus,  with  its  lofty  peaks  enveloped  in  perpetual  snow,  while  its 
»lo|>e»  and  base  are  covcrod  with  magnificent  forests.  The  site  of 
ancient  Nice  (Niciea),  near  a  lake,  is  now  only  occupied  by  a  few 
cnttnge*,  though  its  walls.  lofty  towers,  and  fine  gates,  are  still  stand- 
ing! it  was  celebratecl  as  the  spot  of  several  ecclcsiHslicol  councils. 
NiCOHEDIA,  intended  by  Diocletian  to  rival  Itomc  as  tlie  capital  of  the 
Itomnn  Empire  in  the  East,  is  now  only  a  poor  Turkish  town,  called 
li-Nlkmid,  or  Iisinid,  with  71)0  families.  The  site  of  Cbalcbooh  is  now 
transformed  into  cultivated  floldi  and  vineyard*.  Scutari  has  already 
been  noticed-  The  interior  of  Ilithynia  is  mountainous  and  wooded, 
liul  not  p()puloiu.  High  up  in  llie  mountains  is  BdH,  or  Boly.  the 
low  s  small  and  poor  plaev.  but  noted  for 
*  S«  y»^f  }TI,  anil  fullaflEDg. 
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its  hot  baths.  North  of  Boli  is  found  the  sea-port  Erekii,  or  Eregli, 
the  ancient  Hera  CLE  A;  it  exports  timber,  silk,  and  roots.  The 
Americans  haTe  established  some  missionary  stations  in  this  province, 
especially  at  Nicomedia  and  in  the  surrounding  Tillages.  Protestant 
congregations  have  been  formed,  and  both  male  and  female  schools 
openedf  containing  a  considerable  number  of  children. 

The  province  of  Paphlagonia  (included  now  in  Anatolia),  com- 
prises high  table-lands  and  rugged  mountains,  with  only  a  few 
intervening  cultivated  valleys  and  plains,  and  in  inhabited  chiefly  by 
shepherds.  Sinope  was,  in  ancient  times,  the  celebrated  capital  of 
Pontus,  and  great  centre  of  trade  of  the  Euxine,  or  Black  Sea ;  it  has 
still  8,000  or  10,000  inhabitants.  The  present  capital  of  the  province 
is  KogtamhotUf  or  Kastamuni,  situated  in  a  bleak,  moimtainous  dis- 
trict, containing  15,000  Turks  and  3,000  Greeks.  The  other  towns 
are  Amauero,  or  Amaserah,  formerly  Amastris;  Gydro9y  ancient 
Cttorus  ;  and  InehoU^  or  Inichi.  East  of  Kostamboul  the  country 
is  watered  by  several  rivers,  especially  the  Kizil  Irmak,  ancient  Halys, 
and  IB,  consequently,  more  fertile.  There  are  several  towns,  but  all 
small  and  poor,  such  as  Taah  Kapri,  or  Tash-Kopri,  with  4,000 
families,  the  ancient  PoMPElOPOLis ;  Weitcode :  Vizier  Kapri:  Sam- 
9(Hm,  or  Samsun,  the  ancient  Amisus,  celebrated  as  the  residence  of 
Mithridates  and  Pompey.  A  district  now  called  Termeh  in  the  ancient 
Thermodox,  the  supposed  country  of  the  Amazons.  The  other  towns 
are  Unieh,  the  ancient  CEnos  ;  KeresouHy  the  ancient  Cerasus  ;  Tere- 
boUf  the  ancient  Tripoli  ;  and  Trehizond^  to  be  hereafter  described. 

Turning  to  the  interior  of  Asia  Minor  we  find  the  ancient  pro- 
vinces of  Phrygia,  Galatiot  and  Lycaoniaj  subsequently  dirided  into 
Anatolia  and  Caramania  or  Karamania ;  and  further  to  the  east  lies 
the  ancient  Cappadocia,  There  are  several  towns  of  considerable  size  in 
these  regions.  Kutaya,  or  Kutaiah,  ancient  CoTY^UM,  stands  in  the 
centre  of  high  mountains,  and  contains  from  50,000  to  60,000  inhabit- 
ants, of  whom  10,000  are  Armenians,  who  carry  on  a  great  trade  in 
com,  cotton,  wool,  goat's  hair,  and  gall-nuts.  Eskishehr,  the  ancient 
DoRYL^UM,  celebrated  for  its  warm  baths,  is  still  of  some  extent;  it 
was  in  this  neighbourhood,  Godfrey  de  Bouillon  defeated  Sultan 
Solyman.  Karahissar  (black  castle)  contains  nearly  12,000  families, 
chiefly  Turks,  who  prepare  opium,  and  manufacture  black  felt;  this 
town  is  supposed  to  be  the  ancient  Cybistra.  On  the  road  to 
Attalia,  the  remains  of  two  large  ancient  cities,  Saoalassos  and  Seloe, 
were  discovered  by  Mr.  Fellows;  both  contained  numerous  large 
temples  and  theatres,  in  the  most  beautiful  style  of  Grecian  architecture. 
Akiheherj  the  white  city,  is  the  ancient  PniLOMELlON  of  Strabo  at  the 
foot  of  the  Taurus ;  it  has  1 ,500  houses,  with  a  mosque,  and  a  college 
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ooniecrated  to  the  memory  oT  Bejaxet.  Antiochia  IK  PiSIDIA,  is 
tacertalnoil  to  have  occupied  t}ie  sits  of  the  town  of  Yalohateh,  twelve 
miles  iTMt  of  Aksheher.  Liul&,  a  small  village,  is  the  ancieot  Laodicea 
CouBDSTA.  Proceeding  south,  the  large  city  of  Eonteh,  or  Koiriyeh, 
!■  lenched,  the  nocieDt  Iconium,  capital  of  Lycaoais,  and  nuhacquenliy 
the  residence  of  the  powerful  Seljuk  Sultana,  of  the  kingdom  of  Roum, 
It  ia  still  richly  endowed  with  mOBques,  baths,  and  cnUeges,  some  of 
them  aplendid  gpecimens  of  Arabic  architecture ;  but  the  modem 
houses  ore  poor,  and  the  population  amounts  only  to  ilO.IKK). 
In  the  easlem  ridges  of  the  Taurus  there  are  volcanic  rocks,  while 
on  the  western  part  of  the  range  the  rocka  are  calcareous,  with 
tertiary  fossils. 

Caramon,  or  Karaman,  the  andent  Lakakda  (in  Caranania),  is 
imall,  but  has  a  considerable  trade  in  its  manufactures  of  coane  blue 
cloth;  from  1300  to  1186,  it  was  the  capital  of  Karamama.  Anffora,oi 
Enguri,  is  a  large  city  in  the  centre  of  Phrygia  on  the  site  of  tha 
■ndenC  Ancvra,  capitnl  of  Galatia ;  it  itands  in  a  vast,  elevated  plain, 
inhabited  by  wandering  indepeitdent  tribes  of  Turcomans,  who  ean 
•upply  the  8ultan  with  30.000  horsemen,  but  have  never  yet  been 
lubjecled  to  pay  any  fixed  tribute  to  the  Government ;  it  is  in 
these  plains,  that  are  reared  the  flocks  of  Angora  goats,  which  supply 
the  silky  Angora  hair.  The  city  contains  20,000  inhabitants.  'Ilie 
more  Eastern  dislricta  of  Asia  Minor,  which  wero  included  in 
ancient  Cappadocia,  conust  of  extensive  plains  rich  in  pasturage,  and 
occupied  by  wandering  hordes  of  half-civilized  Turcomans,  who 
eontinue  to  breed  horses  and  sheep,  as  In  ancient  times.  Sicai, 
(the  ancient  Sebasti^,  and  Cabeia,)  one  of  the  principal  towns,  is  ill- 
built,  but  KlAnds  ill  a  country  producing  grain,  and  supplying  very 
fine  horses;  its  population  conust4  of  0,000  Turkish,  and  1,200 
Armenian  families.  The  largest  city  of  the  district  is,  hntFcver,  Tohil, 
on  the  banks  of  Jekil  Irinak ; — it  has  manufactures  of  blus  morocco, 
■ilk  (tuffs,  and  vessels  of  copper  from  the  mines,  and  carries  on  d  great 
trade  by  caravans ;  iti  population  consists  of  between  6,000  and  7,000 
families,  of  whom  1,500  are  Annenians;  near  it,  Mithridatas  waa 
defeated  by  LucuUus,  and  Bojuet  by  Tiniur.  Amaiia  is  a  town 
•ituated  in  a  beautiful  valley,  on  the  river  of  that  name.  South-west 
of  Tokat  ia  Ooical,  or  I'uz^t,  a  city  greatly  improved  at  one  time  by 
tha  Chief  Paswan  Oghlu,  who  eroded  there  a  line  palace,  and  it  has 
•  population  of  16,000  people;  but  it  has  declined  siucv  his  death. 
South  of  Ooicat,  is  JTatKiria A,  the  ancient  Ciuarea,  capital  of  Cappa- 
docia, situated  at  the  foot  of  the  lofty  Mount  Eijisb ;  it  wan  called 
Cassarea,  in  boDOur  of  Tiberius,  and  when  plundered  by  Sapor,  ui  said 
U  have  coDi&ined  100,000  inhobltaaUi  it  now  coniiiU  of  5,000 
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houses,  one-fourth  of  which  belong  to  Armenians.  Another  town  south- 
west, IB  £lBo$tan,  the  ancient  Ck)HANA,  situated  at  one  of  the  sources  of 
the  Kisil  Innak,  in  a  fertile  plain ;  it  has  a  population  of  9,000,  and 
there  are  many  fine  villages  in  the  surrounding  country.  In  Upper 
Cilicia,  on  the  frontier  of  Syria,  below  Mount  Taurus,  is  the  small 
town  of  Mdrash,  on  the  Jyhoon,  capital  of  a  pashalio. 

The  American  nussionaries  have  for  some  time  been  labouring  in 
the  town  of  Maraah  among  the  Armenians,  and  have  now  a  Protestant 
congregation,  numbering  twenty  communicants,  besides  a  school. 
The  work  of  reformation  is  steadily  progressing  in  the  central  districts 
of  Asia  Minor.  Protestant  congregations,  consisting  of  from  half  a 
dozen  to  twenty  and  thirty  members,  have  been  formed  at  Marsavan, 
Hacyee-Kery,  Zilleh,  Sivas,  Divrick,  Amosia,  and  Ceesarea.  Schools 
are  alio  in  operation  in  those  places,  some  containing  forty  pupils.  A 
considerable  religious  movement  has  also  been  manifested  at  Tocat 
and  Yuxghat 

General  View  of  the  Topooriphy  and  Productions  of  Asia 
Minor. — This  account  of  Asia  Minor  will  be  concluded  with  some 
notice  of  the  general  physical  aspect  of  the  country,  and  of  its 
productive  industry,  abridged  from  A.  K.  Johnston's  **  General 
Gaaetteer/' 

**  Asia  Minor,  or  Anatolia,  forms  the  western  peninsula  of  Aiia.  Area 
estimated  at  269,000  square  miles,  and  population  at  4,000,000.  Two  mountain 
chains  mn  nearly  east  and  west,  the  district  between,  forming  an  elevated  table 
land  studded  with  mountains,  while  the  country  interior  to  this  plateau  is 
watered  on  each  side  by  short  rivers.  The  Taurus  mountain  chain  trends  east 
to  west  near  its  south  coast,  rising  frequently  to  8,000  or  10,000  feet  in  height ; 
and  near  the  north  coast  runs  the  other  chain,  less  continuous  and  loAy,  but 
comprising  Mounts  Olympus,  Ida,  and  Gargarus,  famous  in  classic  literature. 
On  the  north-east  are  the  mountain  ranges  of  Anti-Taurus ;  elevation  of  the 
highest,  Aijish  Tag,  13,000  feet.  North  of  these  is  the  Euxine,  or  Lasian  range. 
Shores  greatly  indented ;  principal  inlets,  the  gulf  of  Adalia  and  Makri  on  the 
south ;  those  of  Symi,  Kos,  Scala-Nova,  Smyrna,  and  Adramyti,  on  the  west, 
and  those  of  Ismid  and  Sinope,  on  the  north  coast  Chief  rivers,  the  Kiiil- 
Irmak  (ancient  Halys),  Yeshil-Irmak,  and  Sakaria  (ancient  frU  and  Satigariut), 
flowing  into  the  Black  Sea ;  the  Kodus,  Grimalki,and  Mendere  (ancient  iY^mrat, 
Caicus,  and  Meander),  in  the  ^gean ;  the  Sih6n  and  Jyhoon  (ancient  Sarut 
and  PyroMHt),  into  the  Mediterranean ;  and  the  Euphrates  forming  the  east 
frontier.  There  are  numerous  fresh  and  salt-water  lakes;  Tus-gol  is  the 
largest  salt-water  lake,  and  yields  a  great  quantity  of  salt.  The  climate  varies 
with  the  locality,  the  elevated  regions  being  cold  and  humid,  the  plains  warm 
and  fertile.  The  eastern  part  of  the  country  is  composed  of  volcanic  rocks,  the 
west  of  calcareous  strata  with  tertiary  fossils.  The  mines  produce  copper,  silver, 
lead,  iron ;  alum,  nitre,  and  rock  salt  are  also  abundant  Rice,  barley,  maise, 
sugar,  cotton,  indigo,  tobacco,  opium,  and  most  of  the  products  of  South  Europe, 
flourish;  and  the  mountains  in  the  north  abound  with  good  timber.    Other 
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products  are  wool,  lilk,  gall-nuts,  skins,  furs,  cochineal,  madder,  sponge,  meer* 
schaum  clay.  Manufactures,  leather,  carpets,  cotton  and  woollen  stuffk,  and  a 
few  other  articles.  The  population  consists  mostly  of  Turks  and  Greeks,  with 
some  Armenians  and  Jews,  and  wandering  tribes  of  Kurds,  &c.  Asia  Minor  is 
dirided  into  the  pashalics  of  Anatolia,  Itshil,  Karamania,  Sivas,  Marash,  and  a 
part  of  Trebiiond.  Principal  cities,  Smyrna,  Brusa,  Trebisond,  Kutayah, 
Angora,  Konieh  (ancient  Iconium),  and  Kaisariyeh  (ancient  Catarea),  with 
Scutari,  opposite  Oonstantinoplf.  Smyrna,  Trebiaond,  and  Brusa,  are  the 
principal  seats  of  commerce;  but  all  around  the  coasts  are  numerous  small 
ports,  where  hln  and  markets  for  the  produce  of  the  inland  districts  are 
fyrequently  held.  This  region  was  anciently  the  seat  of  the  famous  kingdoms  of 
Troy  and  Lydia,  and  afterwards  formed  a  prooonsulship  under  the  Romans.  It 
produced  Homer,  Thales,  Pythagoras,  Herodotus,  and  many  other  of  the  most 
distinguished  poets,  philosophers,  historians,  and  artists  of  antiquity;  and  ruins 
scattered  over  almost  every  portion  of  its  surface,  attest  its  former  wealth  and 
prosperity." 
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SECTION  VIII. 

Voyage  to  Constantinople — Lesbos — Tenodos — Lenmos — Troy — Troaa — 
Dardanelles — Abjdos,  Qallipoli,  Lampsacus — first  View  of  Gonstanti* 
nople — Population — Intolerance  of  the  Oriental  Christian  Priesthood — 
Bigotry  of  the  Russian  Greek  Priesthood — The  Emperors  Alexander, 
Nicholas,  and  Bible  Societies — The  Suppression  of  the  Bible  the  object 
of  the  Aggression  of  Russia— PoUtical  Views  of  the  Question — State  of 
Morals — Usurious  Transactions — Peculation  in  Gk>Temment  Offices — The 
Turks  and  the  Christians  compared — Qoremment  Beforms^Present 
Constitution  of  the  QoTemmcnt — Account  of  the  Ulema — Administra- 
tion of  Justice — History  and  Character  of  the  Denrishes — Their  great 
Power  and  dangerous  Influence — Attempts  to  suppress  the  Dervishes — 
Municipal,  Judicial,  and  Commercial  Administration — Military  and  Naral 
Organization — The  Sultan's  Firman  recognising  Protestants — New  Plans 
of  National  Education — Prophetic  View  of  the  Turkish  Empire — Anec- 
dotes of  the  Sultan — Christian  Schools — The  Jews — Visits  to  Bankers 
and  Merchants — Interviews  with  the  Grand  Vizier  and  Minister  of 
Foreign  Affairs — Pera — Stamboul— The  Ramazzan  and  Beiram — The 
Dancing  Dervishes — St.  Soi>hia — The  Hippodrome — The  Pillar  of  Con- 
stantine,  the  Walls,  and  the  Bazaars — The  Slave  Market  and  Slavery 
— Scutari — Sieges  of  Constantinople. 

Syra,  September  18,  1849. 
Deab  Sir, — Having  left  the  Turkish  Empire  for  Greece,  I  have  the 
pleasure  to  forward  you  a  Keport  containing  an  account  of  our  voyage 
to  Constantinople,  and  of  our  proceedings  in  that  city. 

VOYAGE  TO   CONSTANTINOPLE. 

After  leaving  the  bay  of  Sm}Tna,  wc  approached  the  Isle  of  Le$bo8 
(now  M^tilene),  the  birthplace  of  the  far-famed  lyrista,  Sappho  and 
Alcsus,  from  whom  the  much-admired  Sapphic  and  Alcaic  metres 
have  derived  their  names.  It  acquired  notoriety  for  the  licentiousness 
of  its  population,  and  in  later  times  was  celebrated  as  the  birth-place 
of  the  intrepid  pirate,  Barbarossa.  Though  still  very  fertile  and  pro- 
ductive, especially  in  oil,  it  is  in  a  state  of  great  decay ;  its  population 
amounu  to  40,000,  half  of  whom  are  Greeks.     AVe  soon  came  within 
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view  of  Mount  Ida,  which  still  calmly  looks  down  upon  those  plains, 
once  Bldtncd  with  the.'  hlood  of  wnrring  Greeks  and  Trojans.  How 
maoy  thouaimds  have  gated  willi  intense  interest,  and  loved  to  linger 
ou  a  soil,  wliich  po^si'sses  for  the  truveller  uf  classic  tosle  tio  ordinar]' 
Rtttnclions!  Uut  he  who  reads  aright  the  world's  history,  and  takes 
the  Chrittian's  eitiiuate  of  ita  memorials,  will  prefer  indulging  thft 
comforting  reflection,  Iliat  the  sands  of  this  Tcry  shore  weie  oi 
truddsii  by  (he  feet  of  God's  apostle,*  as  be  bom  the  peaccrol  menags 
of  Gospel  truth  from  city  to  cily.  We  nest  descried  in  the  distance, 
the  lale  of  'I'eneilat,  of  which  the  Roman  poet  makes  mention,  as 
ftboiinding  in  wealth  und  high  repute,  in  the  days  of  Troy ;  there  also, 
be  tells  us,  the  warring  Greeks,  feigning  a  retreat,  concealed  them- 
selves, in  the  lost  year  of  the  inRmorable  siege,  and  from  thence  they 
tniled,  "  favoured  by  the  friendly  silence  of  the  tacit  moon,"  on  that 
night,  when  proud  Tmy  succumbed  to  Qreck  treachery.t  The  island 
is  six  tnilus  from  tlie  coast,  of  considerahle  elevation  above  the  sea, 
and  produces  the  best  wine  of  the  Arcliipelago. 

Westward,  as  we  advanced,  lay  before  us  the  Island  of  Lemnos,  and 
to  the  north-west  Imhros  and  Samothrace,  We  looked  upon  Eski- 
Stamboul  (the  site  of  ancient  Troas)  with  no  common  interest,  as  being 
the  place  where  Paul,  nhile  engaged  in  his  apostolic  million,  was 
uddiessed  in  a  vision,  with  the  request,  "  Come  over  to  Macedonia,  and 
help  ua."!  Here  be  prolonged  hin  discourse  to  miduight,  and  raised 
lo  life  the  young  man  Kutychus ;  and  here,  alio,  he  left  with  his  friend 
Carpus  hJs  cloak,  books,  and  parchments,  ^  Not  far  benee  are  to  ba 
■een  the  promontories  Khieteum  and  Sigeum,  celebrated  as  the  burial- 
plaoe  of  two  of  Hornet's  berooi,  the  "  invinciblo  Ajax,"  and  "  tha 
wrathful  PelKides."  Here,  it  is  recorded,  Alexander  the  Great,  hs  ha 
stood  on  the  narrow  resiing-jilace  of  Achilles,  gave  uttemnoc  to  the 
wish,  (hat  another  Homer  might  arise  lo  immortalize  himselC  and 
rueoue  his  deeds  trom  the  oblivion  of  the  grave.  We  gnicd  upon  tha 
claasia  spot,  where  the  Simois  and  Scamandcr  commingle  their  water*, 
once  well-nigh  choked  (as  tbu  poets  write)  willi  the  shattered  bucklers, 
helmets,  and  corpses  of  heroes. 

AAer  proceuding  «  little  further,  the  Hellespont  (now  the  straits  of 
the  Dwdanelles)  appears  in  view  i  the  terminating  points  of  two  vast 
continents  arc  here  seen  approaching  wilhiu  a,  mile  of  each  other  i  they 
are  defended  hy  the  cnitles  of  Komania  and  Natolia,  which  occupy  the 
■ilrs  of  the  ancient  well-known  Sesloa  and  Abydos  i  Iheir  situation  i* 
low,  but  Buffloiontly  commanding  when  the  fortresses  ars  well 
nuinned;  each  is  supplied  with  upwards  of  100  pieces  of  cannon.    Thlt 
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wa8  the  scene  of  the  of^repeated,  bat  at  length  fatal  ez|doitB  of  the 
adventurous  Leander.  Here  the  great  Xerxes,  who,  in  the  language 
of  the  prophet,  may  be  said  '*  to  have  stirred  up  all  against  the  realm 
of  Oreeia,"  *  threw  across  his  bridge  of  boats,  and  wreaked  his  impotent 
vengeance  on  the  rebellious  waters,  by  easting  in  his  iron  fetters.  This 
eonceited  monarch,  while  gaaing  upon  the  millions  beneath  his  twmy» 
wept  in  vexation  of  spirit,  as  he  reflected,  that  ere  a  century  elapsed, 
not  one  of  them  would  be  found  amongst  the  living,  to  acknowledge 
his  dominion,  or  tell  of  his  hme. 

The  average  breadth  of  the  Dardanelles  is  about  three  miles,  and 
its  length  about  sixty,  Gallipoli,  which  gives  a  name  to  the  straits, 
lies  a  short  distance  north  of  the  river  .^gospotamoe,  at  the  mouth  of 
which  Lysander  gained  a  victory  fatal  to  the  Athenian  power.  QaUipoU 
stands  opposite  the  site  of  the  ancient  Lampsaous.  We  next  passed 
through  the  Sea  of  Marmora,  the  Propontis  of  the  ancients,  not  &r 
from  the  island  of  that  name,  celebrated  for  its  large  qoarriea  of 
beautiful  marble. 

All  eyes  were  now  intent  upon  catching  the  first  glimpse  of  Constan- 
tinople. As  the  traveller  advances  within  view  of  this  magnificent  city, 
its  imposing  situation  and  dazzling  appearance  become  more  and  more 
striking.  Its  position  is  strong  and  commanding ;  for  seated  on  seven 
hills,  secured  on  the  south  by  the  Dardanelles,  and  on  the  north  by  the 
Bosphorus,  it  seems  to  bid  defiance  to  all  foes.  As  the  Bosphorus  is 
entered  from  the  south,  the  quarter  of  the  city  first  seen  is  Stamboul ; 
the  most  gorgeous  magnificence  everywhere  meets  the  eye,— Su 
Sophia,  with  its  graceful  minarets,  and  massive  dome ;  stately  palaces 
of  white  marble,  towering  mosques  and  baths,  amid  trees  of  rich  green 
foliage ;  vessels  from  all  parts  of  the  world,  covering  the  deep  blue 
waters  of  the  immense  and  beautiful  harbour ;  all  these  oombine  in 
conveying  an  impression,  not  soon  to  be  forgotten,  of  the  wealth  and 
grandeur  of  this  celebrated  city.  The  harbour  of  the  *'  Golden  Horn  " 
is  one  of  the  finest  in  the  world,  and  its  depth  is  in  many  parts  so  con- 
siderable, that  the  largest  vessels  may  touch  the  housee  with  their 
prows,  while  their  stems  still  rest  upon  the  waters. 

The  traveller,  however,  who  wishes  to  preserve  theee  bright  and 
pleasing  impressions  unalloyed,  should  certainly  depart  without 
landing;  for  the  moment  the  city  is  entered,  nothing  is  felt  but  disap- 
pointment at  everywhere  beholding  a  combination  of  the  extremes  of 
gorgeous  magnificence,  and  degraded,  cringing  poverty;  streets 
narrow,  dirty,  and  ill-paved ;  densely  crowded  in  some  quarters  with 
a  noisy,  motley  population,  many  of  whom  are  only  half  civilised;  ill- 
constructed,  wretched-looking  houses  adjoining  splendid  palaces;  all 
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the  indieatioiu,  in  (act,  of  iniiery,  opprcKion,  and  dnay ;  so  that  our 
Saviour's  description  of  ttic  Phnrwees,  as  whiied  eepulchres,  beautiful 
without,  but  full  witliin  of  dond  men's  bones  and  all  uncleanness,  i« 
but  Xna  applicable  to  thii  great  metropolis,  the  vast  majority  of  whoK 
population  maj' truly  be  suid  to  belying  in  the  bonds  of  spiritual  death. 

CONBTAJiTlMOFLE. 

We  fotind  it  sdvisable  to  continue  our  eojourn  here  longer 
than  we  at  Srat  proposed  ;  for  as  this  great  t^ily  is  the  centre  of 
coinniutiication  with  all  parts  of  the  empire,  we  had  fftvourable 
opportunities  of  making  known  the  objects  of  our  miasion  in  the 
mott  remote  provinces,  as  well  as  ainotig  its  own  vast  resident 
population;  for,  betides  the  Turk.s,  Constantinople  is  inhabited 
by  large  bodies  of  wealthy  Greeks,  Anneuians,  and  Franks  of 
lUfFerent  nations,  who  may  reasonably  be  expected  in  time  to 
supply  a  considerable  nnmber  of  pupiU  for  our  College. 

It  is  difficult,  as  already  obserted,  to  nse^rtain  with  accurscy 
fht  amount  of  the  population  of  any  city  in  Turkey,  no 
registries  of  births  and  deaths  being  kept.  That  of  Constan- 
tinople, including  Stamboul,  Galata,  Peru,  and  Scutari,  has 
been  estimated  at  about  600,000  or  700,000.»  The  Jews  may- 
be reckoned  at  about  80,000,  and,  of  the  rara&inder,  less  tliaa 
one-half  arc  Turks,  and  the  other  Christians.  The  population 
of  the  numerous  villages  along  the  eliores  of  the  Bospborus,  is 
estimated  at  less  than  balf-a-million.  Since  the  destruction  of  the 
Janissaries,  and  the  emancipation  of  tJie  Greeks,  tlie  Christian 
population  had  been  rapidly  iacreasing  in  numbers,  intelligence, 
and  wealth,  in  European  Turkey  ;  while  the  number  of  Turks  is 
on  t)ie  decrease,  and  already  considerably  below  that  of  t)io 
Chrisliaas.  The  native  Christians,  especially  the  Greeks,  are 
also  gradually  rising  into  greater  consefiueuce  ;  they  absorb  the 
wealth,  the  commerce,  the  manufactures,  and  a  groat  portion  of 
the  agriculture  of  the  country,  whilst  their  Turkish  ina:±iera  are 
growing  poorer  and  poorer.  The  Turks  have  scarcely  any 
mercantile  shipping,  while  tlio  Uelleiiio  vessels  carry  the  pro- 
duce of  the  com-lnnds  on  the  Danube,  and  from  Odessa,  to 
uvery  part  of  Europe.     The  hanking  and  linancial  business  it 
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principallj  carried  on  bj  the  Armenians,  who  are  also  emplojed 
in  the  subordinate  departments  of  most  of  the  GoTemment 
offices.  The  Turk  has,  in  fact,  grown  old  and  decrepit,  under 
the  corrupting  and  paralyzing  influence  of  the  sensaal  prindples 
of  his  false  creed — a  religion  which,  according  to  the  pnrposes  of 
a  just  and  holj  God,  has  been  dowlj  working  out  the  extinctioa 
of  the  power  of  its  followers.  For  from  the  moment  whok  the 
Ottoman  power  was  establbhed  in  Constantinople, — ^wben  the 
magnificent  Church  of  St.  Sophia  was  converted  into  a  mosqne^ 
and  the  ruin  of  the  Eastern  Empire  was  complete, — the  mission 
of  the  Turk,  as  the  minister  of  a  righteous  judgment  on  the 
Eastern  Churches,  was  obviouslj  accomplished ;  and,  with  the 
exception  of  a  few  temporary  triumphs,  the  word  had  gone  forth, 
— **  Thus  far  shalt  thou  come,  and  no  farther;  and  here  thall 
thy  proud  waves  be  stayed.** 

The  members  of  the  Greek  Church  in  the  Sultan's  dominions, 
who  amount  to  about  12,000,000,  have  been  cherishing  the 
hope,  that  the  time  is  at  hand,  when,  after  enduring  four 
centuries  of  bard  bondage,  they  might  succeed  in  casting  off  the 
yoke  of  their  Moslem  conquerors,  and  reinstate  themselves  as 
a  Christian  power  in  the  possession  of  the  territories  of  their 
ancient  empire.  These  expectations  have  long  been  encouraged 
by  the  intrigues  of  Russia,  which  has  annually  contributed  large 
sums  of  money  for  the  support  of  their  churches  and  schools, 
and  has  been  diligently  sowing,  it  is  said,  the  seeds  of  disaffection 
among  the  people.  The  annexation  of  Turkey  to  its  own  do- 
minions has  been  the  great  object  of  Russian  ambition  ever  since 
the  time  of  Peter  the  Great ;  the  acknowledgment,  however,  of 
a  layman  like  the  Emperor,  as  the  spiritual  head  of  the  Church, 
is  extremely  repugnant  to  the  religious  feelings  of  the  Eastern 
Greeks ;  they  would,  on  this  account,  greatly  prefer  to  be  con- 
stituted an  independent  kingdom,  with  a  Russian  prince  as  their 
sovereign,  and  that  their  Church  should  be  leii,  as  heretofore, 
nnder  the  spiritual  jurisdiction  of  the  Patriarch  of  Constan- 
tinople, who  can  claim  as  his  title  to  that  office  a  regular  line 
of  descent  from  the  apostles  ;  for  the  members  of  this  Church 
labour  under  the  great  delusion  of  the  efficacy  of  all  its  ordinances 
resting  entirely  upon  the  apostolical  succession  of  its  priest- 
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liood."  The  Armeniatis,  wUu  area  very  considerable  And  wealthy 
people,  and  have  iiiimerou»  bodies  of  their  countrynitin  Hcattcred 
all  over  Asia  aa  far  as  the  East  Indies,  nre  said  to  be  referring 
aleo  to  the  records  and  reminiscences  of  their  ancient  hiBtory, 
nnd  to  be  conlempUting  the  restoration  of  the  kingdom  of 
Armenia. 

No  beaefit,  however,  could  be  expected  to  result  from  such  a 
trunsTer  of  power,  so  long  ns  the  morals  of  the  native  Christian 
IKJpulatiun,  and  the  errors  and  abuses  of  their  ecclL'sIastical 
systems  remain  in  the  stale  described  in  the  lust  lieport.  The 
subversion  of  the  present  Turkish  Government,  and  the  reatore- 
tion  of  either  the  Greek  or  Armenian  Chnrelies,  as  the  natiunul 
establishment  under  a  Christian  power,  would  on  the  eonlrary 
inflict  a  fatnl  blow  to  the  progress  of  pure  and  scriptural 
Christianity  throughout  the  Turkish  dominions.  Many  proofs 
have  been  given  in  the  course  of  these  Reports,  of  the  inveterate 
enmity  entertained  by  the  priesthood  of  the  Oriental  Christian 
Churcltes,  to  God't  holy  Word.     I  can  state  as  an  additional 

*  i)r.  titvanl  stat«]  in  the  Houif  of  ComiDons  sercnl  cogent  rvaaODi  for 
iliiuhting  the  lurcma  of  thu  Onwkii  in  nuMToring  tlusr  romiDT  Biiipirc ;  and 
IM  thci  epinitm  of  the  IcKmrH  gentti-tnln,  on  nich  ■  questiuii,  uarrins 
freM  <rrei|tht,  I  ahall  qaoto  hU  ■tiilcmrnl : — "  Tlii>  schenie  of  I  hx  mtsblish- 
memt  of  *hsl  is  mllud  a  On«k  Em|uni  at  Cooataatinople  i*  basal  U|iuti  nn 
CDtin  fkUaof.  lu  llin  iint  pln\\  Ih*  true  Greek  populatioD  of  Turki?  in 
Euiviw  ■>  •B17  uiuill  indopd  whi'n  couipnrrd  to  tlie  other  Ginstliui  (utycci* 
of  tiie  Port«.  The;  i-crtainly  do  iiot  Ruwod  2,000,000,  i^  indood,  tliey 
nmouiil  to  1,750,000.  Tlie  Gntk  population  a  coDfined  dhii-ll;  to  the 
pmrino?  of  Thm»Ij  1  ebewhpfe  thi-y  are  mepelj  acatlmnl  through  tho 
cuuDtiy  in  ilcUchod  commmiitiOT,  UritiK  unoiiji  the  Slsvoniaiia  and  Bul^* 
naat,  who  ronn  Ibu  real  C3iristian  population  of  Turkej  in  Riirope,  Tlia 
buiguogp  of  thcae  nat  a  not  Oruvk.  They  look  npon  tha  Or«4»  with 
lirmi  jodoanj,  and  for  jmr*  thaj  hare  Wa  itmggUng  la  tliron  ofT  all 
mnnniim  with  them,  bj  n^fiwing  to  ftoi«[it  for  Ihuir  I'lergj  nlid  hisljo|»  I  liu 
prienta  of  the  OrMk  nilion.  The  Serrian*,  Ui  whom  I  looV  ns  thi'  nuiJnii 
of  the  Mnitliem  diTinon  of  the  alora  racr,  Iuite  (iain[>Ii<(>.-tj  thrown  oB"  oil 
dapHidaiuie  un  the  Oreok  Patriarch  at  ComtaatiiTOpk',  and  have  crnitcd  a 
ratharth  of  time  own  i»  hia  plam  If  wo  weru  lo  atabli«h  a  iitv-k 
Kmpiiv,  i>  it  it  Dnl!f>l,  that  nrhich  ooL'urml  in  llic  lilliwiitli  csuturj  would 
inoriliblj  ocour  agnun  TIhi  BjrtantJne  Empiro  fell  on  va'j  yny  lo  Ibu 
Tiirk«,  bacauK  it  wm  made  up  of  a  varidy  of  htnlilo  and  o[i[i«ilii  nun — 
BlaToniaos  Bulgariiiti^,  and  Grncka,— the  very  raoM  which  Hlill  peoplo 
Turk^  la  Eunipa." 
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instance  of  this  deep*rooted  enmitj,  the  fact,  that  a  large  nomber 
of  Testaments  and  Bibles  in  Arabic  having  been  distribated 
some  years  since  amongst  the  peasantry  of  Monnt  Lebanon, 
the  priests  took  alanni  and  required  them  to  be  giten  up ;  but 
finding  the  people  unwilling  to  part  with  the  books,  a  eon* 
siderable  sum  of  money  was  granted  bj  the  Church  of  Rome, 
with  which  the  Bibles  were  bought  up  at  a  high  price,  and  then 
burnt.  Thej  eren  despoiled  most  of  the  churches  of  the  Sjriac 
copies  of  the  Scriptures,  which  had  been  kept  in  them  for  ages, 
chained  to  the  reading«desks. 

The  present  Turkish  Groyemmeiit  has,  howerer,  completely 
shackled  the  persecuting,  bigoted  spirit  of  the  Christian  priest* 
hood,  while  it  favours,  by  its  tolerant  laws,  the  free  drciilation 
of  the  Bible,  and  indirectly  encourages,  without  restriction,  all 
missionary  enterprise  among  the  Christians.  The  Sultan  dis* 
tinctly  perceives  this  course  to  be  his  best  policy,  because  he  has 
invariably  found  the  Protestant  converts  among  the  number  of 
his  most  moral  and  loyal  subjects.  The  re-establishment  of  the 
tule  of  the  ancient  Christian  Churches  would,  on  the  other 
hand,  be  the  signal  for  the  instant  banishment  of  the  Word  of 
God,  and  the  suppression  of  all  missionary  exertions  throughout 
these  vast  and  deeply  interesting  regions.  How  singular  and 
painful,  that  God's  people  should  be  obliged,  by  the  d^^neracy 
of  these  ancient  Christian  Churches,  to  pray  for  the  pre- 
servation of  the  ruling  head  of  a  great  Infidel  power !  Truly 
is  it  declared,  "  God*s  ways  are  not  men's  ways.'* 

Another  notorious  instance  of  the  bigoted  and  persecut- 
ing spirit  of  the  hierarchy  of  the  Greek  Church  occurred 
last  year  at  Athens,  where  an  American  missionary,  the  Rev. 
Dr.  King,  was  tried  by  the  civil  courts,  and  condemned  to 
fifteen  days'  imprisonment  and  to  be  banished  the  country,  for 
preaching  the  Gospel  to  natives  in  his  own  house,  and  publish- 
ing a  pamphlet,  opposed  to  some  of  the  doctrines  of  the  Greek 
Church.  The  urgent  remonstrances  of  the  American  Ambas- 
sador have  hitherto  failed  in  obtaining  any  redress. 

In  Russia  all  attempts  to  proselytise  are  punished  by  imme- 
diate banishment  from  the  country.  No  member  of  the  National 
Church  can  secede  from  it,  without  incurring  the  penalty  of 
confiscation  of  his  property,  and  confinement  in  a  monastery  for 
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life.  All  convertB  to  Chrietianity  from  Pagnnism  or  Mohom- 
ineilanum  are  required  by  the  law  to  be  baptized  into  tbe 
National  Cbnrcti.  The  enforcement  of  this  Inw  caased  th« 
suppre.ssion  of  tbe  interesting  Mission  of  the  Rev.  Mesere.  Snow 
and  Henderson  among  the  Burint  Mongolians,  on  the  confines 
of  Siberia.  It  n  to  the  patient  labours  of  these  devoted  men, 
during  a  residence  of  about  sixteen  years  in  those  dreary 
regions,  that  the  Christian  Church  has  been  indebted  fur  an 
excellent  translation  of  the  Bible  into  tbe  Mongolian  language. 
Tbe  Russian  Church  is  lakewarm  in  tbe  cause  of  Mission-i,  and 
tbeir  priests  arc  very  ill  qualified  for  eueb  a  work,  as  is  clearly 
shown    by    Haxthauaen,    in    tbe  following   extract    from   bis 

"  The  KussiuD  Oovemment  has  for  lome  time  been  endeavouring  to 
confert  its  Tartar  subjccia  to  Christianity.  But  it  ha*  n  more  «eriou« 
difficulty  than  the  antipathy  of  llie  Tartars,  and  that  is  ihe  de^rnded 
atate  of  its  ovin  priesthood.  The  intellectual  and  moral  improvement 
of  the  latter  is  a  pasting  want,  not  only  (o  bring  about  the  conversion 
of  the  Tartars,  but  still  more  for  the  instruction  and  elevation  of  tbe 
Russians  themselves.  In  fact,  the  Tartars  of  Eosan  are  so  superior  to 
their  Russian  neighbours,  that  their  convemion  at  present  is  out  of 
the  question.  There  are  certain  priests  sent  by  the  Oovcrnmcnt  for 
this  purpose,  but  tliey  have  undertaken  the  miwiion  Tor  the  sake  of 
gain,  and  use  it  merely  as  a  ptctence.  They  require  from  their  con- 
varta  three  things — fint,  that  they  shall  let  tbeir  hair  grow  i  secondly, 
that  they  shall  cense  lu  cat  horse-flesh ;  and,  thirdly,  that  they  shall 
worship  picture*  and  embrace  the  Cross.  On  tbeir  doing  these,  they 
baptise  them." 

The  object,  in  fact,  of  the  Greek  Church,  as  of  her  apostate 
sister  of  Rome,  in  undertaking  Missions,  is  not  lo  glorify  GoA 
by  winning  souls  lo  Christ,  but  to  glorify  lieraelf  by  swelling 
out  the  number  of  her  followers. 

The  only  version  of  the  Bible  aatborijsed  by  the  Synod  of 
tbe  Greek  Church  in  Russia  ia  one  in  Slavonic,  a  language 
whicli  18  very  little  understood  by  tbe  people.  The  Emperor 
Alexander,  convinced  of  the  great  importance  of  hia  subjects 
baring  free  acecss  to  the  Word  of  God,  foundcti  Bible  Societies 
for  the  printing  and  wide  circulation  of  the  Bible  In  modem 
Busa,  the  only  language  spoken  by  the  people:  three  years 
before  bis  ilcalb,  however,  strong  remonstmnces  were  made  by 
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the  Sjnod  and  some  of  the  priesthood  against  this  enlightened 
measare,  and  the  piona  Prince  GaHtzin  was,  in  conaequence^ 
obliged  to  resign  his  office  of  President  of  the  Bible  Society. 
The  Emperor  Nicholas  aospiciouslj  commenced  his  reign  hj 
treading  in  his  brother's  footsteps  as  firiendlj  to  the  free  dr- 
colation  of  the  Bible  in  modem  Russ ;  he,  however,  soon  after 
yielded  to  the  bigotry  of  the  Synod,  and  suppressed  the  Bible 
Society  by  an  ukase  in  1826. 

The  Greek  Church  in  Turkey  is  equally  opposed  to  the 
general  circulation  of  the  Bible.*     Their  only  authorized  ver- 

*  The  Greek  hierarchy  in  Turkey  have  taken  great  alarm  at  the 
steady  progress  of  the  Protestant  Ileformation,  which,  commendng 
chiefly  with  the  Armenians,  is  now  extending  among  their  own  com- 
mmalty.  They  well  know  that  their  ecclesiastical  system,  being  alto- 
gether based  upon  falsehood  and  imposture,  cannot  withstand  the  life- 
giving  light  of  the  Word  of  God.  Strictly  to  prohibit,  with  the  rigorously 
enforced  sanction  of  the  arm  of  the  secular  power,  the  general  and  free  use 
of  the  blessed  volume,  was  their  only  resource  for  stopping  the  dreaded 
onward  progress  of  this  great  Heformation  moTement.  But  having 
been  deprived  of  this  power  by  the  Sultan's  firman  in  favour  of  religious 
toleration,  they  have  felt  that  their  doom  was  sealed,  unless  they  could, 
inth  the  help  of  Russia,  cither  expel  the  Turks,  or  compel  the  Sultan 
to  return  to  the  old,  bigoted,  and  despotic  system  of  policy.  The 
hierarchy  of  the  Greek  Church  in  Russia  readily  sympathized  with  the 
fears  of  their  brethren  in  Turkey,  as  they  have,  for  many  years,  wit- 
nessed defections  from  their  communion  in  their  own  country,  which 
were  also  the  result  of  the  Bible  having  obtained  entrance  into 
Russia,  and  circulation  among  the  people,  in  spite  of  the  vigilance  of 
the  police.*  It  is  well  known  that  the  Russian  priesthood  have  been 
strenuously  exerting  themselves  to  arouse  the  fanaticism  of  the  people 
by  representing  the  present  quarrel  with  Turkey  as  undertaken 
exclusively  in  defence  of  their  creed — as  a  contest  between  the  cross 
and  the  crescent 

There  are  consequently  very  good  grounds  for  believing  that  the 
alarm  felt  by  the  priesthood  of  the  decayed  Oriental  Churches,  both  in 
Turkey  and  Russia,  at  the  remarkable  diffusion  of  scriptural  know- 
ledge and  Gospel  truth  in  the  Turkish  dominions  within  the  last  few 
years,  and  which  is  still  progressing,  notwithstanding  their  strenuous 
opposition,  is  the  real,  though  concealed,  cause  of  the  present  gigantic 
preparations  and  persevering  efforts  of  Russia  to  invade  and  gain  posses- 
rion  of  Turkey ;  it  is  a  desperate  attempt,  in  fact,  of  the  powers  of  dark- 

»  See  "  History  of  the  Greek  Church  in  Russia." 
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ginns  ore  un  incorrect  one  uf  the  New  Testament  in  modern 
Greek,  &nd  tlie  Old  Testament  in  ancient  Greek,  a  language 


luae  i»  Ukcly  U 


aea»  to  slop  itii^  diBseminalion  of  ihc  light  of  Gtnl'a  t 
BhoulU  it  full  on  llie  prest^nt  uccanioD,  som?  plausible  ex 
be  found  for  renewing  the  attempt  at  o  future  period, 
roent  of  u  public  meeting  having  been  recently  held  in  Conxtantinople  in 
commemoration  of  the  Jubilee  of  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society, 
at  which  our  able  and  worthy  Ambassador,  Lord  Redcllfle,  took 
the  choir,  is  one  of  the  iiignilicant  events  of  the  day.  and  a  most 
gratifying  proof  of  the  progress  of  scriptural  knowledge  in  those 
countries;  but.  on  the  other  hand,  it  will  have  tendetl  to  eonRrm  and 
inorense  oil  the  worst  apprehensions  of  the  priesthood  of  tlie  Greek 
Church  that  their  craft  is  in  imminent  danger,  and  it  will  induce 
them  to  put  forth  ttieir  mightiest  efforts  to  destroy  the  power  of  the 
Sultan,  and  establish  in  its  place  that  of  Russia.  No  public  meeting 
for  the  circulation  of  the  Bible  could  assuredly  be  held  in  Turkey, 
wettj  the  bigoted  and  intolerant  Hierarchy  of  the  ancient  ('iiri«tian 
Churches  in  tiie  full  exercise  of  their  former  despotic  away. 

Tliis  view  of  the  cause  of  the  most  imJustiQable  aggression  of  Itussia 
upon  Turkey  is  fully  supportL'd  by  the  testimony  of  Dr.  lanyard,  whoso 
long  residence  in  the  East,  and  official  connexion  with  our  enibo&iy  at 
Cunatnntinople.  eminently  qualify'  him  to  form  d  correct  opinion  on 
such  ii  question. 

l)t,  Layard  stated  in  Parliduicnt, — 

"  There  was  another  cauic,  and  one,  perhaps,  little  imagined  in  this 
country — vj*.,  the  spread  of  the  rrotcstant  faith  among  the  Clurislians 
of  tlie  East.  It  may  he  unknown  to  the  House  that,  mainly  tlirough 
llie  influence  and  leaching  uf  the  American  missionaries,  scarcely  a 
consideral)le  town  cxiits  in  Turkey  in  which  thitrs  is  not  the  nucleuH 
of  a  l*rotcsUnt  community.  The  new  converts  were  at  first,  as  usual, 
subjected  to  trials  and  persecutions — not,  be  it  remembered,  from  iLe 
Turkish  Government,  but  from  the  headii  of  the  Churches  to  which 
they  originally  belonged.  Lord  Strutfurd  and  Lord  Cowley  at  length 
obtained  firmans  of  protection  fur  the  new  sect,  which  was  recognised 
by  tlie  Porto  as  one  of  the  religious  hects  of  the  empire,  and  received 
priTilcget  accordingly.  'I'hc  spirit  of  religious  inquiry  haa  eitended 
from  the  Armenious,  among  whom  it  first  principally  took  root,  to  the 
Oroekiii  and,  in  some  instances,  whole  villages  have  embraeed  tb* 
reformed  faith.  The  Greek  clergy,  backed  by  the  Ruutao  misiion, 
have  done  ail  in  their  power  to  check  this  movemeiiti  and,  when  per- 
Beciilion  ww  nu  longer  available,  Priiica  MeotschikolT  appeared  at 
Constantinople," 
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vhich  the  people  can  scarcely  understand.  The  priests  hare 
always  strenaouslj  opposed  the  dbtribution  of  the  Bible  in 
modem  Greek,  or  of  the  Turkish  Bible  in  Greek  characters. 

Though  the  religious  and  moral  improYement  of  the  people  is  the 
special  object  of  consideration  in  these  pages,  yet  the  preservation  and 
increase  of  the  political  influence  of  England  in  the  East  is  of  sudi 
vital  importance  to  the  interests  of  pure  and  scriptural  Christianity, 
that  the  introduction  of  some  remarks  on  this  view  of  the  question  may 
not  be  considered  uninteresting  by  many  of  my  readers ;  they  irill  find 
the  chief  points  of  the  case  concisely  stated  in  the  following  xemarks 
of  a  recent  political  writer,  and  in  another  extract  from  the  speech  of 
Dr.  Layard : — 

*'  There  is  a  power  whose  interests  are  deeply  engaged  in  the  fbtnre 
ftite  of  the  beautiful  provinces  at  present  in  dispute;  and  it  is  our 
duty  to  look  to  the  effects  upon  English  and  Indian  interests  which 
would  be  brought  about  by  the  threatened  change.  The  first  great 
alteration  would  inevitably  be,  as  we  have  stated,  that  Russia  becomes 
at  once  a  southern  Power,  and  establishes  herself  in  force  upon  the 
fiank  of  the  long  line  of  march  which  connects  England  with  her 
eastern  empire. 

"  Once  seated  at  Constantinople,  all  the  tendencies  of  the  great 
power  of  the  Czar  would  be  towards  the  south  j  his  northern  pro- 
vinces lie  unassailable  far  in  his  rear-— his  capital  once  placed  on  the 
Bosphorus,  St  Petersburgh  and  all  its  beautiful  buildings  might  sink 
in  the  marshes  of  the  Neva,  and  decline  into  a  northern  Palmyra — 
Moscow  would  bear  the  same  relation  to  the  new  seat  of  empire  that 
Astrakhan  does  to  the  present,  and  St.  Petersburgh  itself  would  be  of 
little  more  importance  than  Tobolsk.  Russia  has  nojlank  to  turn — 
secure  to  the  east  and  west,  backed  by  the  Northern  seas,  she  can  look 
steadily  to  the  south,  and  she  will  do  so." 

*'  Taking  advantage,"  said  Dr.  Layard,  "  of  the  national  movement 
in  1848  in  the  Banubian  provinces,  Russia  has  compeUed  the  Porte  to 
expel  from  them  every  man  of  liberal  and  independent  opinions. 
They  are  now  scattered  as  exiles  over  the  face  of  Europe,  and  their 
return,  by  recent  events,  is  rendered  more  hopeless  than  ever.  By 
the  convention  of  Balta  Liman,  which  she  forced  upon  the  Porte^  she 
has  established  her  right  to  interfere  in  all  the  internal  affidrs  of  the 
Principalities,  and  her  present  occupation  of  them  has  proved  that 
Moldavia  and  Wallachia  are  to  all  intents  and  purposes  Russian  pro- 
vinces. There  remained  the  Greeks  of  Turkey  and  those  subjects  of 
the  Porte  who  profess  the  Christian  religion — for  there  is  a  wide 
distinction  between  them.  The  spirit  of  inquiry  and  independence 
has  sprung  up  among  the  Greeks,  and  this^  together  with  their  com- 
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In  SjTiA  anil  Palestine,  where  Arabic  only  la  Rpokeu,  tlui 
Bible  nnd  liturgies  ore  in  tliut  language  t  but  the  Churuli  nerer 
bas  encountgefi  the  sludy  of  tlie  Bible. 

It  is  perfectly  obvious,  from  the  foregoing  facts,  that  the 
re-eatablishmeut  of  a  Christian  government  in  Turkey  In  anion 
with  the  ancient  Churches,  would  inevitably  tend,  by  the  exclu- 
sion of  the  Bible,  to  sink  once  more  the  people  into  the  stale 

mercial  iniercoursc  wilh  the  free  States  of  Europe,  has  greatly 
alarmed  Ihe  Russian  Gov  eminent." 

"  I  would  only  iwk,"  continued  Ihe  lion.  Member, "  Are  you  prepared 
to  denl  nith  all  those  great  proTinces  nhich  ^o  to  make  up  what  ti  called 
tkt>  Turkish  empire  ?  Remember  that  if  hen  the  slender  tie  which  hinds 
lliern  together — vii.,  Comlantiuople— i«  broken,  ihey  mmit  become  the 
■cat  of  anarehy  and  conAiiion.  The  population  of  Turkey  in  Asia  is 
made  up  of  variuui  tribei,  alt  of  which  would  upon  the  foil  of  Ckin* 
ataniinopie  Inpae  into  a  stote  of  auarohy  and  confusion.  Arc  you  pro- 
pared  to  take  poBsession  of  Asia  Minor,  Syria,  and  Mesopotamia  I*  or 
will  you  ailow  ihem  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  Hu^ia  or  France  ?— for 
you  must  do  one  or  the  other — for  there  is  no  dominant  family  in  any 
of  those  countries  except  EgypL  Remember,  that  although  Cgypt  ia 
»  high  road  to  India,  Syria  and  the  valley*  of  the  Euphralea  and  the 
Tigria  form  the  hi|i;h  road,  and  that  any  power  holding  ihoso  countries 
would  conimund  India.  Nor  must  it  be  forgotten  that  the  pow«r 
wUii'h  holds  Constantinople  would  be  ever  looked  upon  in  tii«  East  aa 
the  dominant  power  of  the  world,  and  that  with  Uuuia  at  Conslauli- 
nople  our  Icniire  of  India  could  never  he  other  than  a  military  tenure." 
Should  the  Sullen  ho  pemiitlcd  peacefidly  to  pursue  his  phuis  of 
reform,  it  may  be  hoped  that,  seeing  his  empire  has  been  saved  from 
destruction  by  the  timely  osiiatance  of  his  Christian  allieii  he  may 
bo  both  willing  and  able  to  follow  their  advice  in  carrybg  more 
vigorously  into  efiect  thti  plans  of  reform  he  has  conimcnced.  Th« 
Christian  TuwerB  are  entitled  to  ciact  from  him  for  his  Christian 
Hubjects,  all  the  ciiil  rights  and  privileges  enjoyed  by  Uia  Mos- 
lems, OS  the  means  of  securing  in  future  the  peace  of  Europe,  by 
depriving  Ituuin  of  ail  pretence  for  intervention  and  intrigue.  Th« 
8ultan  should  be  required  to  abolish  the  invidious  distinction  which 
prevents  the  evidence  of  a  Christian  from  being  admitted  against  a 
Mohammedan,  in  erimmal  ca»m,  while  that  of  a  Mobamraedan  against 
■  Christian  is  valid;  the  right  of  buying  landed  property,  and  of 
building  chuTohua,  hitherto  denied  to  the  Christians,  should  he  fullv 
granted)  and  every  ju«t  cause  of  grievance  be  removed,  u  the  only 
means  of  ensuring  the  pence  snd  liability  of  his  empire. 
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of  soal-destrojing  darkness,  from  which,  under  the  more  liberal 
sway  of  the  present  Sultan,  tbej  are  just  emerging** 

State  of  Morals. — The  information  we  hare  obtained 
from  rarious  authentic  sources,  leads  us  to  the  painful  conclu- 
sion, that  the  general  state  of  morals  at  Constantinople,  both 
among  Moslems  and  Christians,  is  scarcely  less  deteriorated 
than  at  Smjrma.  The  European  settlers  in  the  Levant 
are  not  altogether  exempt  from  the  same  reproach.  The 
truth  is,  that  the  Europeans,  who  have  long  resided  in  the 
East,  have  not  altogether  escaped  the  injurious  influences  of 
the  luxurious  habits  of  an  Oriental  life— of  the  temptations 
inseparable  from  riches — of  the  absence,  oflen,  as  regards 
Protestants,  of  the  means  of  sound  religious  instruction,  and 
of  the  want,  especially,  of  facilities  for  obtaining  a  good 
education  for  their  children.  Another  source  of  evil,  pecu« 
liar  to  Protestants,  has  been  the  custom  of  intermarrying  with 
the  members  of  other  Christian  Churches,  lower  in  morality 
than  their  own.  For  some  years  past,  moreover,  the  Roman 
Catholic  priests  have  endeavoured  to  exact  from  Protestants, 
who  allied  themselves  with  members  of  their  community,  a 
promise  that  all  the  children  should  be  brought  up  in  the 
Roman  Catholic  faith  ;  and,  in  many  instances,  Protestants, 
ignorant  or  regardless  of  the  important  differences  between  the 
two  systems  of  religion,  have  conceded  the  point.  There  have 
been,  no  doubt,  some  honourable  exceptions  to  the  foregoing 
line  of  conduct  among  the  British  residents  ;  it  is,  nevertheless, 

•  The  truth  of  this  view  has  been  strongly  confirmed  by  Dr.  Layard, 
who,  when  addressing  the  House  of  Commons,  stated,  "By  placing  the  Greeks 
at  Constantinople  we  should  throw  the  whole  of  Turkey  into  the  hands  of 
Bossia,  and  render  impossible  the  future  independence  of  any  Christian 
race  which  may  be  destined  to  hold  the  Turkish  prorinces  of  Europe  here- 
after.  In  my  opinion,  a  Greek  Government  at  Constantinople  would  at 
this  time  be  more  adyorse  to  the  true  spread  of  civilization  and  liberty  than 
a  Turkish  Government.  The  Greek  religion  is  essentially  a  persecuting 
religion.  I  need  scarcely  remind  the  House  of  the  Catholic  persecutions  in 
Poland,  and  the  persecution  of  the  Protestant  Missions  and  communities  in 
Georgia ;  nor  that  the  first  article  of  the  Greek  so-called  free  constitution 
declares  that  prosclytism  is  forbidden.  Nor  will  the  case  of  the  Noble  Lord 
the  Member  for  Tiverton's  friend,  Don  Pacifico,  and  the  annual  persecutions 
of  the  Jews  at  Athens,  be  forgotten." 
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a  roelaocholy  truth,  that  the  low  standard  of  religion  and 
moralitj,  both  of  European  and  native  ChristioiiB,  has  exerted 
a  most  baneful  influence  upon  the  Mostem  population. 

The  injurious  influence  just  noticed  has  been  particularly 
exemplified  in  the  dealings  of  the  rich  Armenians  and  Greeks 
witb  the  better  class  of  Turks.  Owing  to  the  love  of  splendour 
and  luxiiiy,  wbich  is  a  prominent  feature  in  the  character  of  all 
Orientals,  and  tbe  natural  iniiolence  and  passiveness  peculiar  to 
the  Turks,  the  latter  are  exceedingly  extravagant  in  their 
habits,  and  generally  live  beyond  tbeir  mennfl ;  their  palaces 
Bworm  with  servants,  amounting  often  to  many  hundreds.  A 
considerable  capital  is  generally  laid  out  in  amber-moutljed 
pipes,  inlaid  with  diamonds.  Tbey  can  seldom  aflbrd  lo  have 
more  than  one  or  two  wives,  owing  to  the  wasleful  eipcnsu  of 
tbeir  domestic  ostablishmenla  j  the  inevitable  result  is,  thai  they 
soon  become  deeply  involved  in  debt.  They  are  then  in  the 
habit  of  borrowing  money,  at  enormous  interest,  from  wealthy 
native  CbriHtiana  (chiefly  Armenians),  to  whom,  being  belter 
ftciguaiuted  with  business  than  themselves,  they  usually  confide 
the  mtiDagemcnt  of  their  affairs.  The  Christians,  unfuthfal  lo 
their  trusl,  often  appropriate  to  ihemselvee  exorbitant  prollta, 
and  this  course  is  pursued  year  after  year,  until,  by  repeatedly 
borrowing  lorge  sums  of  money  at  a  heavy  and  accumulating 
interest,  the  indolent  and  confiding  Turk  is  ruined,  and  the 
usurious  lender  enriched  at  bis  expense.  Transactions  of  this 
description  are  very  common  among  the  Turks  holding  high 
Government  ofiices.  The  Turk  borrows  from  the  Armenian  a 
large  >um,  at  liigh  interest,  in  order  to  obtain  a.  [inshalic,  by 
making  a  handsome  present  to  the  Prime  Slinistcr  ;  he  then 
eztorta  money,  in  every  way  practicable,  from  the  people  of  the 
province  over  which  he  rules,  in  order  to  repay  both  principal 
and  interest,  and  amass  a  private  fortune. 

TliB  native  Christians,  chiefly  Armenians,  employed  in  the 
subordinate  government  offices,  are  reported  also  to  pursue  a . 
systematic  course  of  bribery  and  fraud,  which  is  connived  at 
by  tlieir  superiors.  "  Nothing  for  nothing,"  writes  an  observant 
traveller,  "  is  the  motto,  or,  at  least,  the  practice  of  tbe  Olloumu 
Empire ;  and  in  no  quarter  in  tliese  lands  can  poor  parties 
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enter  the  liste  with  afflaent  crime."*  The  natives  sa j  of  a 
pobUc  functionarj,  "He  eats  a  great  deal,"  alloding  to  his 
rapacity  for  money,  and  the  word  richoet  is  specially  used  to 
signify  the  bribe  offered  to  a  judge,  or  other  public  functionary. 
Often  hare  the  Russian  Autocrat  and  the  spiritual  despot  of  the 
Vatican  artfully  availed  themselves  of  this  gross  venali^  to 
carry  out»  by  profuse  bribery,  their  ambitious  and  iniqmtons 
designs.  The  enormous  and  ruinous  evib  of  such  a  system  are 
evident.  An  Englishman,  for  instance,  who  was  some  time 
since  engaged  to  build  a  steam-frigate  for  the  Grovemment, 
discovered  that  more  than  double  the  number  of  workmen  he 
bad  actually  employed  were  entered  on  the  retume  made  by  the 
chief  clerk  in  the  naval  yard,  causing  thus  the  expense  of  the 
frigate  to  appear  much  greater  than  it  really  was,  to  the  iiynry 
of  the  builder.  The  same  fraudulent  deception  was  practised  in 
an  experimental  farm,  managed  for  the  Government  by  a  Scotch- 
man, and  in  a  large  foundry  superintended  by  an  EInglishman  ; 
but  every  attempt  to  check  these  abuses  failed,  through  the 
bribery  of  the  higher  officers  by  the  subordinate  official  agents. 
The  exertions  of  the  English  to  benefit  the  TuriLS  have,  in  this 
way,  not  unfrequently  been  defeated.  Several  Elnglish  merchants 
complained,  also,  of  the  great  difficulty  experienced  in  trans- 
acting business  with  the  native  Christians,  in  consequence  of 
their  want  of  truth  and  honesty.  A  verbal  engagement  is 
never  considered  binding,  neither  do  they  scruple  to  break 
written  contracts  legally  settled,  preferring,  for  the  sake  of  a 
little  more  gain,  the  chance  of  obtaining  a  decision  in  their 
favour  in  courts  of  law,  where  the  judges  are  avowedly  open  to 
bribery. 

The  standard  of  female  morality  is  said  to  be  very  low  at 
Constantinople,  especially  among  the  upper  ranks  of  society ;  but 
the  secluded  lives  of  most  of  the  women,  Turks  and  Christians, 
prevent  irregularities  of  conduct  from  being  exposed  to  such 
^general  observation  as  is  the  case  in  Europe.  It  is  a  well- 
known  fact  that  the  ladies  of  the  harem  possess  considerable 
political  influence,  and  many  thousand  Russian  roubles  have 

•  Letter  of  the  Rer.  Mr.  Graham  to  the  Her.  Dr.  WiUon "  Lectures 

on  Fofdgn  Churdida.** — L.  2,  p.  80. 
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found  their  way  tbere  borore  now.  The  late  Sultan's  mother  was 
a  lad^  of  eminent  abilities;  so  is  the  daughter*  in -law  of  Mehemet 
All.  TurkisL  ladies  play  a  great  part  in  £ast4;rn  politics,  in 
spite  of  eunuch  guards  nod  Tciled  faces.  The  ([iiestion  has 
sometimes  been  asked,  whether  the  Turks  or  the  Christians  ore 
most  corrupt  ?  It  may,  perhaps,  be  diflicutt  to  strike  correctly 
the  balance  lietwecn  ibem,  ceusIi  having  their  peculiar  vices  ; 
the  Turks  exhibit  the  vices  usually  attending  sensual  and  indo- 
lent habits  of  life,  and  which  are,  conHei^uently,  more  private 
and  unobserved  ;  while  the  Christians,  by  their  greater  activity 
of  mind  and  enterprise  of  character,  are  led  into  vices 
e(|uully  reprehensible,  if  not  worse,  and,  at  all  events,  mure 
glaring.  The  Turks  may  gcinerally  be  considered  as  having 
a  stronger  religious  tense,  and  a  greater  respect  for  truth 
and  honesty,  than  the  Oriental  Christians,  though  they 
oAeu  follow  the  evil  example  set  them  by  the  latter  in 
also  violating  the$e  obligations.  Can  it,  therefore,  be  a  cause 
of  surprise  that  the  Turk  should  have  long  since  conceived 
such  a  deep  contenipt  for  the  Christian  and  his  religion  ? 
Although  this  feeling  has,  of  late  years,  beun  softening  down,  it 
is  still  frequently  displayed,  as  is  illustrated  by  the  following 
anecdote,  related  to  me  by  an  English  resident :  Having 
etoppe^I  a  few  days  previously  to  pay  the  toll  at  the  gri'ot  floating 
bridge  leading  from  Galala  to  Stamboul,  lie  lieurd  the  toll- 
keeper,  who  was  a  Turk,  say,  on  returning  some  small  chnngo 
to  a  native  Christian  who  immediately  preceded  him,  "Take 
this,  you  dog;"  while,  on  handing  him  his  own  change,  he 
said,  "Take  this,  my  son;"  showing,  on  the  one  hand,  his 
respect  for  the  Englishman,  and  on  the  other  his  contempt  for 
the  native  Christian.  It  must  be  obvious,  from  wliat  has  licen 
stated,  that  the  reformation  of  the  Christians  is  an  indispensable 
preparatory  step  to  that  of  the  Mohammed uns,  ami  that  nu 
effort  should  be  spared  fur  the  accompli shment  of  this  great  end. 
Up  to  a  recent  period  the  administration  of  the  affairs  of  tlie 
largo  community  of  the  Armenians  (na  also  of  (he  oilier  Chris- 
tian bodies)  was  conducted  by  an  agent  of  the  Imperial  Govern- 
ment in  concert  with  the  Patriarch,  who  possessed  thus  the 
absolute  power  of  a  Pope,  regulating  everything  rcspocting  the 
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imposition  of  taxes,  the  enforcement  of  the  laws,  &c.  This  led 
to  great  abases,  such  as  the  sale  of  large  benefices  to  persons 
wholly  unfit  to  fulfil  their  important  duties,  the  misapplication 
of  funds  intended  for  the  education  of  the  people,  and  manjr 
acts  of  oppression.  An  example  of  this  abuse  of  power  was 
afforded  by  the  severe  persecutions  carried  on  a  few  years  since 
at  the  instigation  of  the  Armenian  priesthood,  against  the 
members  of  their  body  who  had  seceded  from  their  Chorch, 
having  been  convinced  of  its  errors  by  the  study  of  the  Word 
of  Grod  and  the  instructions  of  the  American  missionaries. 
Within  the  last  two  years,  however,  the  Sultan  has  reduced  the 
power  of  the  Patriarchs  by  appointing  a  council  of  laymen  for 
the  regulation  of  secular  matters,  and  of  ecclesiastics  and 
laymen  for  that  of  Church  affairs.  It  is,  however,  readily 
admitted  that  there  are  among  the  Armenians  individuals  dis- 
tinguished for  strict  integrity  and  general  respectability  of 
character.  The  low  tone  of  morals  referred  to  is  the  natural 
result  of  the  corrupt  teaching  of  their  Church. 

Reforms  in  the  Administration  of  the  GtOverkment. — 
After  the  foregoing  details  respecting  the  general  moral  cor- 
ruption of  the  people  and  the  gross  venality  prevailing  in  the 
Government  offices,  it  is  but  justice  to  add,  that  great  improve- 
ments have  taken  place  in  the  administration  of  the  affairs  of 
the  Empire  within  the  last  half-century.  These  reforms,  which 
were  commenced  by  the  late  Sultan,  are  steadily  carried  on  by 
his  enlightened  and  benevolent  successor. 

For  the  better  understanding  of  these  ameliorations,  it  is  ne- 
cessary to  supply  some  details  of  the  form  of  administration  of  the 
Grovernment,  and  of  the  constitution  of  the  bodies  of  Ulemas  and 
Dervishes,  which  are  the  two  most  influential  in  the  empire. 
Some  particulars  will  then  be  added,  respecting  the  municipal 
government  of  the  Christian  population,  the  administration  of 
justice,  and  of  the  commercial,  financial,  military,  and  naval 
departments  of  the  Government.* 

The  Government  consists  of  the  Privy  Council  (called,  also. 
Divan)  ;  the  Divan,  or  State  Chancery,  and  of  separate  admi- 

*  Sereral  good  authorities  have  been  consulted,  and,  among  othen,  the 
recent  "  Letters  of  Ubicini." 
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ntstrUiona  for  each  depaiimont  of  affairs.  The  PHt^  Council 
includes  the  Grand  Vizier,  the  Sheik-ul-Ulam,  the  Scraskicr 
(Minister  of  War),  the  Cnpitan  Pasha  (Minister  of  Marine),  the 
Grand  Master  of  the  Artillorj',  the  Minister  of  Foreign  Affiiirs 
(fonnedf  R«ia  Effendi),  the  Minister  of  Finance,  the  Miaisler 
of  Comrnerce  and  Puhlie  Worka,  tlic  Mustechar  at  Councillor  of 
the  Grand  Vizier,  holding  th«  office  of  Minister  of  the  Interior, 
the  Minister  of  Police,  the  President  of  the  Council  of  Stati', 
the  Director  of  the  Mint,  the  Inlendant  of  the  Varoiifi,  or  property 
belonging  to  the  moMiuc^,  and  other  religioue  foumlittions.  The 
term  Sublime  Porte  implies  the  Cabinet  of  the  Porte,  which 
usually  meets  in  the  palace  of  the  Grand  Vizier,  The  Privy 
Council  meets  generally  twice  a  week.  The  official  title  of  the 
Sultan  is  thut  of  J^dtMhah,  or  Ottoman  Emperor  of  the  East. 
Previous  to  1774,  the  title  of  Padishah  was  not  accorded  by 
the  Turkish  Government  to  any  other  sovereign.  Catherine  II. 
of  Russia  then  obtained  it  by  treaty,  and  also  Napoleon,  in  180-S  ; 
since  which  it  has  been  conceded  to  all  other  ruling  sovereigns. 

The  Divan,  or  Slate  Chancery,  is  composed  of  one  hundred 
and  Iwenty-nne  memberii,  and  comprises  the  superior  and  in- 
ferior functionaries,  to  whom  the  Turkish  name  of  Qualemiie  (of 
the  pen)  is  npplled.  These  functionaries  may  be  classed  under 
five  categories.  The  first  are  called  Pericks.  The  Divan  is 
independent  of  the  Ministry  and  of  the  Council  of  the  Empire, 
but  its  resolutions  only  become  important  wlien  they  are  sanc- 
tioned by  the  Cabinet  and  the  Imperial  Council, 

Besides  the  Cabinet,  there  are  ten  other  Councils,  one  being 
attached  to  each  of  the  above  Ministerial  departments,  except 
that  of  Foreign  ASitirs.  The  head  Council  is  the  so-cnlled 
"  Council  of  Statu  and  Justice,"  the  President  of  which,  as  before 
nimnrked,  isa  member  of  the  Cabinet  or  Divan,  Thsre  i.'<,  more- 
over, a  so-called  "Hoard  of  Trnnslutors"  attached  to  tbe  office 
of  Minister  of  Foreign  Afi'uirs — n  Board  which  lins  supplied 
Turkey  with  some  of  its  most  celebrated  men. 

'I"he  Turkish  empire  is  divided  into  thirty -six  "Governments," 
subdivided  into  "  Provinces,"  *'  Dislricla,"  aiid  "  Nahiyeg,"  ot 
groups  of  villages  and  hamlets. 

The  Govcrnor-Gcocral  (  Vai.i)  of  each  of  the  above  tliirty-six 
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grand  diTisions  is  assisted  by  a  permanent  Council,  one  of  the 
members  of  which  is  the  Greek  or  Armenian  Metropolitan,  or 
the  Jewish  Rabbi,  according  to  circumstances;  another  proof 
of  Turkish  tolerance. 

The  pay  of  the  Grand  Vizier,  and  of  the  Sheik-ul-Islam  is 
100,000  piastres  a-month  each,  or  about  840  pounds  sterling ; 
and  that  of  the  other  members  of  the  Cabinet  varies,  according 
to  rank,  from  70,000  to  60,000  piastres  a-month. 

THE   ULEMA. 

The  Koran  being  the  only  authoritative  source  of  law,  as 
well  as  of  religion  and  science,  among  the  Mohammedans,  the 
ministers  of  religion  and  the  lawyers  form  a  single  order,  called 
IjLEifA,  divided,  however,  into  two  classes,  one  exclusively 
devoted  to  the  religious  services  of  the  mosques,  and  the  other 
to  the  administration  of  justice.  This  division  was  rendered 
necessary  by  the  prayers  and  ablutions  prescribed  in  the  Koran 
being  too  frequent  and  numerous  to  allow  the  persons  who  super- 
intended them  to  undertake  the  office  of  Judge.  They  all,  how- 
ever, belong  to  the  same  order,  the  administrators  of  justice 
being  invested  with  a  sacerdotal  character  as  well  as  the  official 
attendants  in  the  mosques.  The  order  of  Ulemas  forms  so 
powerful  a  body  in  the  State,  whose  destinies  it  has  often  ruled, 
that  some  account  of  its  constitution  will  be  found  interesting, 
especially  to  those  who  desire  clearly  to  understand  the  present 
efforts  at  reformation  progressing  in  Turkey. 

Every  Mussulman  may  be  entitled  to  become  a  member  of 
the  Ulema  body,  provided  he  submits  to  receive  the  requisite 
education.  All  males  are  required  by  the  Koran  to  attend  the 
schools  (Mekteb)  attached  to  the  mosques,  until  they  have 
learnt  some  portions  of  the  Koran.*  Those  who  are  ambitious 
to  rise  to  offices  of  influence  by  advancing  in  learning,  are 
admitted,  after  an  examination  of  their  fitness,  as  students  in  the 
higher  colleges,  called  Mcdresse,  A  very  small  cell,  furnished 
only  with  a  mat  and  divan  of  straw,  is  allotted  to  each  student ; 
he  every  morning  receives  a  portion  of  bread  and  prepared  rice 

•  Se<?  section  on  Education,  p.  59. 
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(p!Iau)  for  the  day,  beuiles  a  few  pence  ns  pocket-mciney ;  and 
he  has  to  support  liiniBeir  chiefly  aa  a  scribe  {hiatik),  by  copying 
nmou-seripta,  keeping  merchants'  books,  or  assisting  to  sweep  tlio 
mosquCA.  At  tUe  end  of  ten  or  twelve  years'  study  or  mui'e, 
after  several  examinations,  the  student  obtains  from  the  8lieik< 
ul-Tslam  a  diploma  of  Moulazim,  which  is  the  first  degree  of 
the  Ulema.  He  is  then  entitled  to  hold  the  office  of  Aaii,  or 
Cadi,  of  ft  province. 

But,  ifhebi>  led  by  ambition  to  aspire  alter  the  higher  dignities 
of  thii  law,  he  must  devote  seven  more  yenrs  to  the  study  of 
jurisprudence,  of  oral  interpretation,  &c.,  and  tlien,  after  a  final 
itnd  strict  examination  by  the  Mufti,  he  receives  the  degree  of 
Muderii,  or  Dnetor.  The  first  dignities  of  the  niagistraey  now 
lie  open  to  Ida  hopes.  But  there  is  still  n  fiirllier  division  i  he 
can  obtain  the  sitiiation  of  Mufti  in  a  court  of  appeal,  in  which 
case  he  loses  ail  chance  of  further  advancement ;  or  else,  by 
keeping  his  name  on  the  roil  of  IMudcris,  he  can  pa»  through 
lh«  ten  higher  degrees  of  the  law,  from  what  is  teiined  the 
College  of  Externals  to  tlie  Sttieimaniyeh,  which  constitutes  the 
highest  rank  of  the  Ulema.  He  is  then  qunliGed  to  receive  the 
title  of  Molla  Makredji,  and  to  be  called  by  the  Sultan  to  the 
office  of  Sheik-ul- Islam,  who  is  the  next  personage  to  the 
Sultan  in  the  Empire. 

It  thus  requires  a  man  to  have  laboured  perse veringly  more 
than  half  his  life^  under  great  privations,  before  he  can  liope  to 
attain  any  of  the  high  offices  in  the  judiciiit  deparltuent  of  the 
State.  The  stuJeuts  are  called  Sukhtt*,  SqflOf,  or  scorched, 
because  it  is  supposed  that  they  burn  with  a  teal  for  knowledge  j 
Ihey  are  chiefly  from  Syria  and  Asia  Minor,  aud  tlieir  number  is 
suconsidiTnble,  that  Constantinople  alone  contains  above  20,000  ; 
they  are  the  most  fanatical,  turbulent,  and  savage  subjects 
among  the  Turks."  The  greater  number  reach  only  the  rank 
nf  Cadis,  or  judges  of  Saib.  Birth,  patronage,  and  wealth 
aasist,  however,  materially  in  obtaining  promotion  ;  and  the 
high  officers  oiten  procure  for  tlieir  children,  from  their  birth, 

■  PronBi  of  Uiw  wpn*  iwrtillj  ftuTii>li«t  hj  thfir  i^rlmvoarit  to  mHte  a 
rfligioiB  injuirretion  fa  CoiuimUaoplc,  »nd  by  thnr  going  fa  •  bodj  la 
UlrealMi  the  Sultan,  bccaiuc  Vui  Iiad  not  ilMlam)  war  willi  BuhU. 
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the  honorary  titles  of  Muderis  and  other  degrees  of  office, 
without  their  ever  holding  them. 

One  of  the  first  posts  occupied  by  the  Muderis  is  that  of  head 
of  a  Medrese  (College)  of  the  lowest  order ;  he  then  advances  by 
gradation  to  that  of  the  highest  rank,  which  is  the  Suleimaniyeh. 
The  eldest  among  them  ai*e  then  promoted  to  the  rank  of  superi<v 
judges,  who  are  eight  in  number, — those  of  Gralata  and  Eyoub, 
Scutari,  Smyrna,  Salonika,  Larissa,  Aleppo,  and  Jerusalem. 
The  next  step  by  seniority  is  to  the  four  superior  Mollaships  of 
Adrianople,  Brusa,  Damascus,  and  Cairo.  The  next  are  the 
Mollaships  of  Mecca  and  Medina.  One  is  raised  to  the  rank  of 
Istambol-Efiendi,  or  master  of  the  police  at  Constantinople ; 
then  come  the  offices  of  Kadi-Asker  of  Anatolia,  Kadi-Asker 
of  Roumelia,  and,  finally,  the  supreme  rank  of  Grand  Mufti,  or 
Sheik-ul-Islam.  Another  member  of  the  Ulema  is  the  Nakib- 
ul-eshraf,  or  chief  of  the  Emirs. 

The  sacerdotal  and  judicial  power  have  always  been  united 
in  the  person  of  the  Sultan,  and  originally  the  chief  Ulema  was 
only  the  highest  judge  under  him,  all  the  decisions  respecting 
the  right  interpretation  of  the  Koran,  in  important  cases,  being 
delivered  directly  by  the  Sultan  or  Khalif ;  but,  as  the  time  of 
the  Sovereigns  became  more  engaged  in  conquests  and  State 
politics,  they  delegated  the  exercise  of  their  sacerdotal  and 
judicial  functions  to  the  Ulemas,  transferring  to  them,  by  this 
proceeding,  an  immense  power  over  the  minds  of  an  ignorant 
and  fanatical  people.  No  act  of  the  Mohammedan  Govern- 
ment is  readily  obeyed,  unless  declared  to  be  in  strict  conformity 
with  the  Koran,  and  obligatory,  therefore,  upon  all  the  faithful. 
This  sanction  is  called  Fetva ;  and  for  a  long  period,  the  right 
of  granting  it  has  been  exclusively  exercised  by  the  Sheik-ul- 
Islam  ;  he  usually  consults  the  College  of  Ulemas,  each  member 
voting  yes  or  no.  This  privilege  has  never  been  resisted  but 
on  one  occasion,  by  Mourad  IV.,  who  dared  to  decapitate  one 
of  them  for  opposing  his  will.  They  have  sometimes  used  the 
Fetva  to  dethrone  Sultans,  and  deliver  them  over  to  the  fury 
of  the  Janissaries.  All  new  laws,  and  even  the  question  of 
peace  and  war,  must  await  the  sanction  of  the  Sheik-ul-Islam. 

The  body  of  the  Ulemas,  combining  thus  all  the  talent  and 
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loarnii)^  of  n  country,  where  the  Isrge  masses  of  the  people 
are  stink  in  ignorance,  snd  being  finnljr  compacted  together 
by  Bclf-i merest,  constitute  a  hierarchy  possessed  of  immense 
povrer,  and  forming  the  roost  solid  part  of  the  Otloman 
institutions.  A  third  portion  of  landed  properly  of  the  eropire 
was  awarded  them  at  the  conquest,  for  tbo  support  of  t|je 
moequea,  and  this  has  since  been  greatly  iucreosed  by  legacies 
and  purchases.  They  arc  exempt  from  all  taxes,  arbitrary 
confiscation,  and  the  punishment  of  death.  The  oHice  of 
Slieik-ul-Islam,  is  the  only  one  in  the  State  held  for  life.  All 
the  inferior  judges  are  appointed  by  the  chief  judges  for  one 
year  only,  and  receive  no  salaries  from  the  Slate,  but  are 
entitled  to  the  enormous  tax  of  one-fortieth  of  the  value  of 
the  litigated  property  submittM  for  thdr  adjudication. 

This  vicious  system  sufficiently  accounts  for  the  existing 
gross  corruption  of  justice.  The  three  highest  judges  alone  are 
paid  by  the  State.  It  is  obvious,  that  while  the  Uivmas  form  a 
powerful  body,  which  it  will  be  difficult  to  overturn,  they  have 
the  strongest  motives  of  self-interest  and  ambition  to  preserve 
things  as  they  are,  oppose  all  innovations,  and  arrest  thus  the 
progress  of  civilization  ;  for  they  clearly  perceive,  that  the  ex- 
tension of  education  among  the  people,  would  soon  break  down 
their  present  monopoly  of  knowledge  and  power,  and  ultimately 
deprive  them  of  their  enormous  wealth.  They  consequently 
luivc  rcMBled,  as  far  as  they  were  able,  the  attempts  at  reform 
made  by  the  late  and  present  Sultans ;  some  of  ibem,  however, 
being  men  of  more  enlightened  minds  and  sounder  judgment,  are 
believed  to  be  impressed  with  the  necessity  of  no  lunger  opposing 
improvements  in  the  institutions  of  the  country,  even  for 
the  sake  of  self-preservation ;  and  one  of  them  lias  been 
persuaded  by  Rechid  Pasha  to  visit  Paris,  in  order  to  study 
European  civilization. 

Tbe  ministers  of  public  worship  recdve  the  generic  title  of 
Imam*,  which  in  Arabic  means  president  or  chief ;  the  same 
name  is  given  to  any  person  of  either  sex,  who  habitually  con- 
ducts prayer  in  public  or  private,  and  also  to  several 
eminent  expounders  of  the  Koran,  such  as  the  four  great 
ortliodox  Imaios, — Ebou  liani/e,  Maliki,  Schaffii,  and  UanbelL 
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The  SultaD,  as  spiritual  head  of  Islamism,  is  also  called  Imam" 
td-muslimin.  The  Tmams,  however,  are  not  a  bodj  set  apart  bj 
ordination,  for  the  exclusive  performance  of  religious  rites; 
thej  can  attend  to  any  other  pursuits  thejr  like,  and  are  not 
required  to  differ  in  their  mode  of  life  from  the  rest  of  the  onn- 
munitj.  Many  mosques  are  founded  by  private  individuals^ 
who  provide  in  perpetuity  for  all  the  offices  of  public  worship^ 
making  them  hereditary  in  one  or  several  families,  indnding 
sometimes  their  own ;  when  no  such  provision  has  been  made, 
the  Imams  are  appointed  by  the  Sultan,  and  are  inferior  to  the 
judges. 

There  are  five  classes  of  religious  functionaries, — the  Sheikhsi 
who  are  Ulemas  of  the  order  of  Muderis  (professor  or  doctor), 
who,  as  the  authorized  expounders  of  the  Koran,  occupy  the 
chair  of  preacher ;  *  the  Khatibsy  members  also  of  the  IJlema, 
holding  only  the  degree  of  Moulazimy  but  appointed  Imams  by 
the  Sultan,  and  delegated  to  read  in  his  name  the  official 
prayers,  on  Friday  (the  Moslem  Sabbath),  a  service  called 
Khoutbe;  the  ImamSy  who  perform  the  ordinary  daily  services 
of  the  mosque,  and  the  marriage  and  funeral  ceremonies ;  the 
Muzzins,  who  summon  the  people  to  prayer  from  the  minarets ; 
and  the  Cayims^  who  attend  to  the  cleanliness  of  the  mosques. 
The  three  last  orders  do  not  belong  to  the  corporation  of  the 
Ulemas. 

THE    DERVISHES. 

There  is  another  religious  order  deserving  some  notice,  on 
account  of  their  remote  origin,  and  singular  character,  and  of  the 
paramount  influence  they  exercise  upon  the  social  condition  of 
the  empire  ;  this  is  the  order  of  Dervishes.  The  origin  of  the 
Dervishes,  Santons,  Sofis,  and  Fakirs,  is  much  more  ancient 
than  that  of  Mohammedanism ;  the  existence  of  this  class  of 
religious  fanatics,  who  lay  claim  to  special  revelations  from 
heaven,  and  to  immediate  supernatural  intercourse  with  the 
Deity,  can  be  traced  back  to  the  remotest  periods  in  the  history 
of  India,  Persia,  Egypt,  and  of  all  the^regions  of  Central  Asia. 
The  doctrines  they  generally  have  professed,  have  consisted  of 
a  combination  of  the  visionary  Pantheism  of  the  Egyptian  and 

•  See  description  of  mosques,  p.  34. 
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Persian  magi,  with  the  spiritualism  of  tbe  Platonic,  and  the 
rationaliaiu  of  the  Aristoleliaii  schools  of  philosopliy.  Iiong 
before  the  promulgation  of  Islamism,  the  Sofia  were  divided 
iuto  two  secla,  called  ^ejcAaf on jm,  "  Peripatetics  j"  and 
Itchrachdioum,  "  Contemplatires,"  each  originating  ia  tbe 
sj'gtems  of  philosophy  then  prevalent. 

Mahomet  artfully  contrived  to  adopt  his  new  scheme  of 
religious  belief  to  the  natural  propensities  of  character  and 
existing  prejudices  of  the  Orientals,  by  borrowing  from  alt  the 
existing  systems  of  religion  and  philosophy ;  he  thus  introduced 
into  it  a  large  measure  of  the  low  spiritualism  of  the  Paii- 
theiatic  school,  which,  assuming  everything  in  cri^atlon  to  be 
a  port  of  the  Deity,  favours  the  idea  of  a  material  God.  lie, 
in  this  manner,  practically  reduci.>d  Islnmism  to  a  system 
of  sensual  mulerialiam,  under  the  disguise  of  a  pure  and 
refined  spirituality.  It  became  easy,  therefore,  for  the  Pagan 
Pantheistic  Sanlons,  Sofis,  and  Fakirs,  to  And  a  place  in  tbe 
Islam  creed. 

The  Kbalif  AH  was  one  of  the  first  Moslems  who  set  the 
example  of  retirement  from  the  world,  and  of  a  life  of  repent- 
ance and  self-denial ;  lie  adhered  to  the  purest  precepts  of  tlic 
Komn,  and  diligently  engaged  iu  works  of  charity,  and  his 
sect,  which  numbered  many  followers,  was  called  Safaahabx 
(from  Safi,  "pure").  The  term  Dervish,  in  Persian,  raeona 
"  mendicant ;"  it  is  also  said  to  be  derived  from  the  wonl  dcr, 
"gate,"  and  viek,  "sketched,"  because  the  poor  generally  in 
the  East  sleep  under  gateways.  And  the  word  Sofl  ia  sup- 
posed to  be  derived  from  the  Arab  Sof,  "  wool,"  in  allusion  to 
the  woollen  robe  worn  by  the  sect. 

The  Dervishes,  however,  soon  dcparlcd  from  the  strict 
observance  of  the  law,  as  the  fundamental  rule  of  the  sect,  and 
gradually  lapsed  into  the  contemplative  mysticism  of  the  Hindoo 
Fakirs,  and  Sanlons,  indulging  in  ihu  pleasurable  excitement  of 
ecstatic  half-delirious  dreams,  and  pretended  eommuni  eat  ions 
with  the  spiritual  world  ;  a  mode  of  existence  highly  congenial 
with  tbe  over-active  imaginations  and  love  of  indolence  natural 
lo  sensual  Orientalists.  Some  adopted  a  solitary  life,  while 
others  united  to  leh'gioua  sodelies,  each  under  a  ruling  head  or 
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Sheikh,  corresponding  exactly  with  the  monastic  orders  of 
Christians.  These  sects  rapidly  multiplied  under  yarioos 
leaders,  some  still  partially  adhering  to  the  observances  of  the 
Koran,  while  others  entirely  gave  themselves  up  to  the  wildest 
fanaticism.  The  number  of  their  sects  has  been  estimated  by 
Hammer,  at  thirty-six,*  twelve  of  which  existed  before  the 
foundation  of  the  Ottoman  empire,  and  the  other  eighteen  were 
formed  between  the  fourteenth  and  eighteenth  centuries ;  some 
writers  have  stated  the  number  to  be  seventy-two.  The  sides 
of  Mount  Olympus,  in  Asia,  were,  at  one  time,  inhabited  by 
thousands  of  Moslem  cenobites,  living  in  cells  excavated  out  of 
the  rocks. 

But  Persia  is  the  country  where  the  Dervishes  have  always 
been  most  flourishing  ;  the  celebrated  Persian  poets,  Saadi  and 
Hafiz,  were  of  that  sect,  and  their  beautiful  poetic  compositions 
celebrate  the  purest  Pantheism.  So  great  was  the  popularity  of 
the  Dervishes  at  one  period  in  Persia,  that  one  of  them.  Shah 
Ismail  Sefewi,  reached  the  throne,  and  founded  the  dynasty  of 
the  Sopliis.  When  the  Turkish  Sultan  Orchan  organized,  in 
1328,  the  body  of  Janissary  Guards,  in  order  to  inspire  them 
with  a  religious  zeal,  he  got  Hadji-Bektach,  a  venerable  Sheikh, 
and  the  founder  of  the  order  of  Bektach  Dervishes,  to  bless  them, 
by  holding  the  sleeve  of  his  robe  over  the  head  of  each  of  the 
officers.  A  piece  of  cloth  hanging  down  from  behind  the 
turban  was  adopted  in  commemoration  of  this  ceremony,  which 
secured  to  the  Dervishes  the  support  of  the  fanatic  Janissaries 
ever  after. 

The  power  of  the  Dervishes  over  the  common  people  was 
soon  discovered  by  the  Sultans  and  Ulemas  to  be  formidable 
and  dangerous.  While  these  raving  enthusiasts  do  not  openly 
oppose  the  Koran,  they  assume  to  be  emancipated  by  special 
Divine  inspiration  from  all  established  law  and  settled  religious 
observances.  They  do  not  undisguisedly  avow  this,  even  to  can- 
didates seeking  admission  into  their  society  ;  they  first  insist  upon 
their  strict  observance  of  all  established  religious  duties  and 
social  customs  ;  but,  exactly  like  the  Jesuits,  after  they  are  assured 
of  the  noviciate  having,  by  long  mortification,  entirely  sunk 

•  Hist,  de  TEmp.  Ottom.,  t.  i.,  p.  395. 
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ndividuality,  and  become  intimately  assiinilnted  witli  tlie 
s  of  the  order,  they  then  fully  initiate  him  into  tlieir 
true  principlea,  whicli  may  be  bricOy  slated  as  follows. 

The  initiated  Ja  assured  that  the  Komn  only  contains  an 
allegory  of  precepts  and  maxims  purely  political;  tlmt  when 
habits  of  mental  devotion  have  boen  contracted,  the  worship  of 
Gud  is  a  purely  spiritual  act,  which  entirety  superaedea  nil 
outward  forms  anil  ceremonies,  and  all  human  intorpretntioti  of 
the  written  word.  Mtwlaiut-DjtUtdtdihn,  the  greatest  mystic 
poet  of  the  East,  and  founder  of  an  oriler  of  Dervishes, 
expounded  the  essence  of  their  dogma  in  the  following  prayer ; 
— "  O  my  Kloster,  thou  hast  completed  my  doctrine,  in  teaching 
me  that  thou  art  God,  and  that  all  is  in  God."  They  in  this 
way  sapped  the  foondations  of  nil  public  law  and  aulhorily, 
making  tlie  impulses  of  their  depraved  and  morbid  conscienct's 
the  sole  arbiters  of  right  and  wrong.  Like  the  Jcaitits,  bIbo, 
tliey  insist  upon  an  unlimited  holy  submission  to  the  Sheikh  of 
the  order ;  one  of  ibeir  greatest  authorities,  Bayexid  of  Beslnmi, 
told  his  disciples,  "  Glorify  tne,  I  am  above  atL"  "Whatever 
yuu  do,  whatever  you  think,  let  your  Sheikh  be  ever  present  to 
your  mind,"  is  the  mental  ejaculation  called  liahouta,  which 
every  Dervish  eontiDuully  repeals. 

A  self-coust!tutod  voluntary  body,  freed  from  the  restraint  of 
all  established  authority,  and  holding  such  principles  as  thn 
above,  must  be  eminently  dangerous  to  the  peace  and  welfare  of 
society.  The  Dervishes  have  obtained,  io  various  ways,  a  very 
strong  hold  upon  the  minds  and  feelings  of  the  lower  class  of 
Moslems.  The  extraordinary  and  exciting  character  of  their 
religious  woraliip,*  and  their  assumption  of  the  power  of  work- 
ing miracles,  are  always  sources  of  great  attraction  to  a  super* 
Htitious,  fanatical,  and  ignorant  people.  They  have  recourse  to 
■U  kinds  of  juggleries  and  impusltions,  to  gratify  the  popular 
in  for  the  marvellous.  Their  morality  is  frequently  rcpy 
:  many  of  the  worst  characters  joining  the  order  for  the 

tt  of  obtaining  a  livelihood  in  idleness.     The  people,  however, 

&&ke  wonderful  allowances  for  the  grossest  misconduct,  believing 

the  souls  of  Iho  pretended  tuiints  to  bo  already   purified  tuul 

*  Sm  Uolummadan  Bdigknu  Orvmooit*,  p.  SI. 
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united  with  Grod,  and  in  no  way  contaminated  bj  the  deeds  of 
the  bodj.  Some  of  the  sect  may  be  considered  as  crazjr 
fanatics;  manj,  howevery  are  cunning  and  artful  impostors; 
while  in  others  there  is,  probably,  a  mixture  of  the  knave  and 
the  fool. 

As  a  bodjy  thej  are  fully  aware  of  their  immense  power,  and 
have  more  than  once  displayed  it  bj  raising  rebellions  against 
the  rolers  of  the  country.  Some  of  the  sects,  half  religious,  half 
political,  have  committed  at  various  periods  acts  of  great  cmelty 
and  oppression ;  the  most  notorious  and  dreaded  of  them  was  the 
sect  of  the  Ismayly,  or  Assassins,  of  which  there  is  a  remnant  in 
the  mountains  near  Tripoli.*  The  Ulemas,  who,  belonging  to 
the  SonnUe  sect  of  Mohammedans,  are  strict  expounders  of  the 
Koran,  have  always  been  at  enmity  with  the  Dervishes,  who, 
belonging  to  the  Shiite,  or  Persian  sect  of  Moslems,  profess  a 
more  mystical  form  of  Islamism. 

The  Ulemas  have  constantly  exerted  themselves  to  lessen  the 
rival  power  of  the  Dervishes,  but,  hitherto,  with  little  success. 
The  Sultan  Mahmoud  struck  them  a  severe  blow,  afler  his 
destruction  of  the  Janissaries ;  for  the  Bektachi  Dervishes,  the 
great  patrons  of  the  Janissaries,  having  excited  some  revolts, 
the  Sultan,  with  the  advice  of  the  Grand  Mufli  and  chief 
Ulemas,  had  the  three  chiefs  of  the  order  publicly  executed,  and 
suppressed  the  congregation,  banishing  most  of  its  members. 
Such,  however,  is  the  daring  of  these  fierce  fanatics,  that  he 
was  afterwards  publicly  upbraided  for  this  act  by  one  of  them, 
and  only  ventured,  in  the  presence  of  the  people,  to  order  him 
to  be  taken  away  as  a  madman.  A  Dervish,  from  Bokhara, 
presented  himself,  a  few  years  since,  at  the  public  audience 
of  Rechid  Pasha,  and  loaded  him  with  violent  abuse,  calling  him 
a  dog,  an  Infidel,  a  recreant,  on  account  of  the  reforms  he  was 
introducing,  and  concluded  by  invoking  down  upon  him  the 
thunder  of  heaven,  and  the  dagger  of  every  true  Mussulman. 
The  Vizier  was  so  afraid  of  the  popular  excitement  such  a  scene 
might  create,  that  he  only  ordered  him  to  be  quietly  removed 

•  See  page  516.  Tbo  most  complete  history  of  the  Denishes  will  bo 
found  in  Ubidni'B  "  Lettors  on  Turkey,"  wliiih  liayo  b«?n  consults!,  with 
other  authorities,  in  the  preparation  of  this  eketch. 
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by  the  servants.  Thie  body  of  fanatics  may,  tlierefure,  justly 
lie  coQsidt^red  na  offering  one  of  tbe  greateet  obstacles  to  the 
omcliuration  of  tbe  coodhion  of  the  lower  classes,  and  to  the 
adraticetneiit  of  knowledge  and  civibzation  in  Turkey. 

HtFOBMS  IS  THB  MCKICIPAL  ADUI.MBTIUTION,  OF  CUBISTIANS,  IS 
TBE  ADMINISTBATIOS  OF  JUSTICE  AND  OF  COMUERCUl,  AFFAtttS 
— PBESENT  EXCOBTS  AND  BBVENDE.— MILITAEY  AND  NAVAL 
OKOAXIZATtON. 

With  regard  to  the  municipnl  adminiatration,  the  CliriKtians  enjoy 
in  Turkey  the  same  franchiBCB  as  are  enjoyed  by  British  comni unities. 
They  elect  the  mayors  and  the  municipal  councili  of  their  communes 
at  public  asacmbliea  held  for  that  purpose,  without  any  intervention, 
cither  directly  or  indirectly,  from  ihe  Government  or  its  agents.  The 
municipal  councils,  which  do  not  depend  on  the  Oovemment  for 
what  concerns  the  administration  of  the  commune,  arc  responsible  to 
those  assemblies  for  their  acti,  and  their  constituents  have  the  right 
to  dei>ose  them  without  any  intervention  on  the  part  of  their  Govern- 
ment,  and  to  demand  their  punbhmeat  in  case  of  eiaotton,  dilapida- 
tion, or  other  transgressions  of  their  duties.  With  regard  to  ciiil 
law,  the  Cliristians  in  the  Ottoman  Empire  are  treated  on  a  footing  of 
equality  with  the  Munsulroiin.  They  enjoy  the  same  rightn,  they  are 
subject  to  the  same  obligations,  they  pay  the  same  eontributions, 
there  exists  no  exception  \a  (hvoor  of  the  one  to  the  prejudice  of  the 
nther.  The  only  difference  existing  between  Chtislikn  and  Muunlnun 
subjects  with  regnrd  to  civil  law,  is,  that  the  Christian  mate  subjects 
over  fifteen  years  of  age,  pay  a  personal  annual  contribution  !  the 
rich,  12i.  .■  the  middle  class,  6s. ,-  and  the  lower  class,  3*. ;  whilst  the 
Mussulmans  are  exempt  from  this  contribution.  Bui  the  Chrin- 
tian  subjects  are  exempt  from  forced  military  service,  to  which  the 
Mussulmans  only  are  obligatorily  subject.  The  Christian  subjects 
who  voluntarily  olTer  their  military  services  are  exempt  ft'om  the  pay- 
ment of  the  aboic-nieniioned  personal  tax  i  but  the  Christian  populn- 
lioms  hsTCSuch  a  repugnance  to  military  service,  that,  notwithstanding 
the  wishes  of  the  Otiomnn  Government  in  that  respect,  Ihey  would 
prefer  paying  ten  timci  the  contribution  to  serving  in  the  army. 

With  regard  lo  judicial  ndministnlion.  tbe  Christian  subjeela,  in 
a  law-suit  among  themselves,  are  Judged  by  their  own  national  courts 
of  law,  composed  of  the  members  of  Iheir  municipal  eouncilii,  and 
[  by  tliuir  tiiihopa :  and  there  is  ut  ConilantinnpU',  for 
every  nation,  b  sort  of  court  of  appeal.  'Ibe  law-suits  betseen 
Ottoman  and  Christian  stibjects  ate  judged  by  liie  Ottoman  Iribuuuls, 
where  the  Christian  holds  a  position  similar  in  every  rvpeet  to  thai 
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of  the  Mussulman.  There  exist,  moreoTer,  so-called  mixed  tribunals 
for  the  settlement  of  the  disputes  of  foreigners  residing  in  Turkey, 
and  for  the  trial  of  foreign  offenders  against  the  laws  of  the  country. 
The  mixed  tribunals  of  commerce  are  composed  one-half  of  foreign 
and  one-half  of  native  merchants,  the  former  appointed  by  the  foreign 
Ambassadors,  and  the  latter  by  the  Porte.  There  is  also  at  Constan- 
tinople a  special  tribunal  for  maritime  commerce.  Mixed  tribunals 
for  the  trial  of  foreign  criminals  or  offenders  are  now  established  in 
all  the  large  cities  of  the  Empire ;  one-half  of  the  members  are  natiTes 
of  Turkey,  who  permanently  fiU  those  posts,  and  the  other  half  belong 
to  the  country  of  the  person  on  trial,  and  are  chosen  by  the  respectire 
Consuls,  whose  consent  is  necessary  for  a  capital  execution. 

The  administration  of  justice  is  based  on  the  penal  code  of  1840, 
the  ordinances  of  1846,  and  the  commercial  code  of  18«K).  The  first 
is  brief  enough,  for  it  contains  only  fourteen  articles.  The  putting 
any  person  to  death  without  a  legal  condemnation,  the  exciting  to 
reTolt  against  the  Government,  and  murder,  are  defined  to  be  capital 
crimes.  Mussulmans  charged  with  such  offences  are  to  be  tried 
publicly  by  the  Sheik-ul-Islam,  if  they  be  resident  in  Constantinople, 
or  by  the  municipal  authorities  in  the  provinces,  the  sentence  of  death 
to  be  laid  before  the  Sultan  for  his  approbation.  Public  functionaries 
unjustly  depriving  any  person  of  his  property,  are  to  be  compelled  to 
restore  it,  and,  moreover,  liable  to  imprisonment  and  the  loss  of  their 
places.  If  found  guilty  of  corruption  or  peculation,  they  are  impri- 
soned for  three  years  in  a  bagnio,  and  for  five  years  if  they  are 
employed  in  the  financial  department  of  the  State.  Minor  offences 
are  also  punishable  by  various  terms  of  imprisonment  in  the  bagnio.* 
The  preamble  and  conclusion  of  the  above  are  as  follows : — "  It  is 
notorious  that,  by  the  proclamation  of  the  Ilatti-Scheriff  of  Gulkhare, 

♦  The  following  is  a  very  recent  account  of  the  punishment  for  perjury  in 
Turkey  : — A  rather  singular  scene  took  place  last  September,  at  Adrianople. 
Two  men,  the  chiefs  of  a  neighbouring  \illa^e,  who  had  been  found  guilty  of 
perjury,  were  promenaded  through  the  Bazaar,  mounted  on  donkeys,  with  their 
faces  turned  towards  the  tails  of  the  animals,  and  having  their  heads  dressed  out 
in  a  grotesque  manner,  with  the  hairy  part  of  a  sweeping  brush  on  their  fore- 
head, and  some  cloves  of  garlic  round  their  neck.  They  were  preceded  by  the 
public  crier,  who  announced  the  crime  of  which  they  had  been  guilty.  After 
being  thus  for  some  time  exposed  to  the  hootings  uf  the  people,  they  were  taken 
to  the  court  of  the  Palace,  where  they  were  dismissed,  and  declared  incapable 
of  ever  holding  any  public  office.  The  offenders  had  been  bribed  to  give  evidence 
that  the  widow  of  a  Tuik,  recently  dead,  had  been  deliveied  of  a  child,  after- 
wards deceased,  and  which  circumstance  of  the  birth  would  make  the  widow  the 
sole  heir  of  all  her  late  husband's  property.  The  relations  of  the  husband,  how- 
ever, interfered,  and  clearly  proved  the  guilt  of  the  witnesses,  and  they  were 
condemned  to  the  punishment  above  mentioned. 
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iir  the  Clh  of  Chabnn,  nnd  tUe  1253th  year  of  the  Uogin.  (N'uv.  3, 
1831J).  uU  Ihe  subjncta  of  the  Ottomivn  Empire,  without  rxceptiun, 
buTC  boeu  guaranteed  perfect  security  with  rcgnrd  to  life,  honnur,  and 
proptirty  i  atid  Ihat  oU  have  been  aUmitloU  to  he  cousiderctl  equal  in 
Uie  eye*  of  the  law."  Tiie  coDclusioii  declares: — "  The  ptovisiona  of 
the  present  penal  code  ore  to  be  executed  with  regard  to  all  subjecU, 
whether  Ottoman  or  Rayahs,  without  the  least  eieeption  ;  that  Js  In 
say,  all  persons  are  to  participate  in  the  benefits  resulting  from  it  ; 
consequently,  it  is  tbi!  duty  of  all  to  see  that  no  oue  oppose  any 
obalacle  to  the  enforcement  uf  this  code,  and  every  one  ii  ullowed  to 
demand  that  justice  be  rendered  to  him.''  The  Koran  and  ita  com- 
menlotors  are  therefore  no  more  acknowledged  to  have  exclusive 
judicial  authority  over  persons  bearing  a  Christian  denomination.  The 
Christian  sees  no  more  the  sacred  name  of  his  Lord  and  Saviour 
exposed  to  derision  by  the  Cadis  and  Effeodis  of  the  East. 

The  commercial  syctem  of  Turkey,  in  direct  opposition  to  that  of 
Russia,  is  n  very  liberal  one.  An  ad  valorem  duty  of  only  three 
per  cent  is  imposed  on  nil  importi.  a  duty  increased  by  two  per  cent. 
ndditiunnl  when  llie  goods  leave  the  euiitom-housc  for  home  consump- 
tjun.  No  articles  of  iojport  or  eiiport  are  proliibil«d,  except  under 
extruordinary  circumstances — the  intrnduelion  of  fire-anos  into  dis- 
turbed {lortions  of  the  Empire,  and  the  exportation  of  com  in  times  of 
flcamty.  The  average  annual  value  ot  the  imparls  of  Turkey  is 
calculated  at  3^7.000,000  francs,  in  which  England  and  Malta  Rpire 
for  103,000,000,  including  their  transit  through  Turkey  of  ilritiili 
goods  destined  for  Pt-mia, 

TIm  first  rank,  says  Ubicini,  in  the  export  trade  to  Turhi'y  is 
now  occupied  by  England,  end  it  has  been  gained  by  Ian|;  and  inde- 
fktignble  efforts  on  its  side.  The  En)[lisfa,  in  fact,  directed,  at  an  early 
period,  their  attention  towards  the  East.  Their  Levant  Company, 
ealabLished  in  the  reign  of  James  the  First,  soon  supplanted  Prance  in 
the  above  trade,  uotwjth  itanding  the  immense  privileges  of  the  latter, 
which  had  rendered  itself,  with  Uie  sunetion  of  the  Porte,  the  protecror 
of  all  the  Franks  trafficking  in  tlie  Levant.  In  fact,  the  Grand  Seignor 
bul  forbidden  European  vessels  to  diijilay  in  Turkiiih  waters  any  otlter 
flag  than  that  ofFrancc.  It  is  {uirticularly  of  late  yeore  that  tho  progren 
made  by  England  has  been  more  senubly  felt.  In  1627,  the  loud  value 
of  thv  EngUab  exports  lo  Turkey  woa  only  iw«lvu  millions  and  a-half  of 
francs,  in  which  collons  figured  for  three  fourths:  in  1830  tlial  sum 
reached  twenty'six  millions,  and  now  it  is  one  hundred  and  three 
millions.  From  ihe  latter  sum  must  be  deducted  forly-fivD  millions 
belonging  to  the  transit  trade  of  Persia.  Thai  transit  is  effected  almost 
enttndy  vid  Trebisond,  whence  British  goods  tu«  directed  to  TuQi*. 
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The  fifty-eight  millions  of  francs  representing  the  Talne  of  the  special 
exportations  from  England  to  Turkey  form  double  the  value  of  the 
French  exports  to  the  same  quarter. 

The  average  revenue  of  Turkey  may  be  set  down  at  730  millions 
of  piastres,  108  going  to  the  English  pound  sterling.  That  revenue  is 
derived  horn  the  tithes  or  property  originally  made  over  to  the  Mus- 
sulman conquerors,  from  the  land-taxes  or  other  kinds,  head-money, 
the  customs,  the  indirect  taxes,  and  the  tributes  paid  by  Egypt,  the 
Danubian  Principalities,  and  Servia — those  tributes  amounting  alto- 
gether to  thirty-five  millions  of  piastres,  of  which  thirty  are  furnished 
by  Egypt  alone. 

Shortly  after  the  conquest  by  the  Turks  of  the  Greek  Empire  in 
the  East,  the  territory  was  divided  into  three  portions,  one  of  which 
was  given  to  the  Mosques,  for  the  maintenance  of  public  worship,  as 
weU  as  of  the  schools  and  hospitals  attached  to  those  religious  edifices; 
a  second  was  partly  distributed  amongst  the  conquerors,  and  partly 
left,  on  certain  conditions,  to  the  original  inhabitants ;  whilst  the  third 
was  constituted  the  property  of  the  State.  At  present,  three-fourths 
of  the  territorial  property  of  the  Empire  belong  one  way  or  the  other 
to  the  Mosques,  and  that  circumstance  may  account,  to  a  certain 
extent,  for  the  large  sums  of  money  furnished  of  late  to  the  Divan  for 
the  defence  of  the  countr)'. 

Turkey  possesses  vast  wealth  in  mines  of  copper,  silver,  and  other 
metals,  hitherto  either  very  badly  worked,  or  wholly  undeveloped. 
The  soil  is  fruitful,  and  a  genial  climate  ripens  plenteous  fields  of  com 
and  wheat  The  country  along  the  coast  of  the  Black  Sea  to  the 
interior  of  Schumla  is  entirely  a  corn-growing  province.  The  laws  and 
religious  traditions  of  the  country  confer  a  singular  dignity  on  the 
agricultural  profession ;  but  through  the  ignorance  of  the  cultivators 
of  the  soil,  the  scarcity  of  labourers,  and  the  want  of  capital,  the 
immense  agricultural  resources  of  the  empire  are  not  developed.  If 
British  capital  were  brought  into  this  country,  roads  opened,  and 
an  impulse  given  to  industry,  many  years  would  not  pass  before  the 
resources  of  the  empire  would  be  greatly  augmented.  A  great  deal 
has  been  done  of  late  years  by  the  establishment  of  regular  steam- 
boat communication  along  the  Bosphorus.  A  projected  railway  to 
Belgrade,  which  is  stopped  now  on  account  of  the  political  crisis, 
though  it  has  not  been  given  up  by  the  projectors,  would  have  proved 
of  incalculable  advantage  to  the  State.  Russia  interposed  against  its 
construction — which  is  not  a  bad  test  of  its  advantage  to  Turkey. 

Naval  and  Militaby  System  of  Turkey. — The  Turkish  armv, 
as  now  constituted,  is  a  perfectly  new  creation,  and  a  very  different 
force  from  that  which  was  in  existence  before  the  destruction  of  the 
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Jftni»MKes,  bytbe  Sultan  Mahmoud,  10th  June,  182G.  The  Sultnn 
ScliiQ  had  perceived  thai  the  military  organitaiion  which  had  rendered 
the  Turkish  arms  so  dreaded  and  succestful  in  former  ago,  wna  no 
longer  adapted  to  the  modem  improvements  in  the  scieuce  of  waTi  and 
he  commeuced  in  IT9Q,  forming  a  few  bodies  of  troojii  trained  after 
the  European  fashion;  these  reforms,  which  for  some  time  were  very 
unpopular,  were  more  fully  carried  out  by  Mahmond,  and  tlic  great 
profjreBi  effected  in  a  short  time,  na^  proved  by  the  gallant  nsiatanoe 
of  the  Turks,  during  the  war  with  Ruada,  in  1828,  which  I'liciled  Die 
admiration  even  of  Pozzo  di  Borgo,  the  Hu««an  ambaEsador  lu  I'arii. 

In  1843,  the  ordinance  was  issued  for  raising  and  equipping  the 
Turkish  army  upon  its  present  footing,  during  the  AdmiuJBtmtion  of 
the  diatinguished  Itiia  Pasha.  Under  this  arrangement,  the  »cr*ice 
contisUt  of  two  distinct  branches — the  effective  army,  or  Nitam,  and  Uie 
reserve,  or  R»dif.  The  army  consists  of  six  divisions,  or  camps  (called 
ordou) ;  there  being  a  general  (nnuhir)  at  the  head  of  each  fcrik — 
nearly  21,000.  Besides  those  six  "  caraps,"  there  arc  four  other  armf- 
corps,  one  in  the  liknd  of  Crete,  a  second  in  Trijioli,  a  third  in  Tunis, 
and  a  fourth  stationed  in  the  fortressci  oftlie  empire. 

The  system  of  recruiUnK  is  very  simjilc, — every  ubie-boilied  man  is 
liable  to  serve i  but  only  one  son  out  of  every  family  can  be  enrolled; 
and  an  only  son  Is  exempt.  This  sj'stem,  however,  slthuugh  much 
more  equitable,  and  leas  hurtheniomc  upon  the  people,  than  that  pre- 
viously in  use,  has  not  yet  met  with  the  general  acquiescence  of  the 
Turks,  whose  religiouE  prejudices  it  shocks;  and  force  has,  upon 
occasions,  been  required  lo  ensure  complianre  with  it. 

There  is  another  change,  or  innovation,  recently  attempted  by 
the  Porte,  which  has  led  to  much  more  serious  difficulties.  Hitherto, 
the  Turkish  army  was  supplied  only  from  the  Mussulman  popu- 
lation )  the  Itayoa  having  been  o.\\  along  exempt  from  military 
service  u[ian  the  payment  of  a  small  head-tax,  called  Uharoif/'t, 
amounting  only  to  a  few  piastres  yearly,  by  way  of  conipcnintion. 
With  llie  change  of  internal  policy,  which  sought  to  abolish  all  distinc- 
tions upon  religious  grounds  between  the  subjects  of  the  Porte,  the 
continuance  of  tills  exemption  was  considered  to  be  no  longer 
expedient.  Accordingly,  in  1817,  the  Greek  sailors,  aubjeete  of  the 
Porte,  were  called  upon  lo  join  the  naval  service;  and  in  1800,  the 
Council  o(  State  presented  a  project  of  luw,  by  which  all  the  C^hristian 
kutiject*  of  the  Porte  were  to  be  permitted  to  form  port  of  the  land 
forces  of  the  Sultan,  upon  an  equal  footing  with  Muasulman*,  and  the 
khara^i  tax  was  abolished,  lliis  profio^tian,  however,  which  im- 
mediately received  tlie  sanction  of  the  Porto,  was  received  with  very 
Utile  &vour  by  the  Christian  popuUlion  of  Turkey. 
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The  grades  in  the  Turkish  service  are  arranged  very  much  after  the 
model  of  the  French  army.  The  men  of  six  ordous  are  recruited 
from  amongst  the  population  of  the  districts  into  which  the  empire  is 
divided,  and  after  which  they  are  respectively  named.  Each  ordou 
has  its  redift  or  reserve  hody,  equal  in  number  to  the  effective  force  ; 
the  men  of  which  are  called  out  for  one  month  in  every  year,  for  the 
purpose  of  instruction  and  exercise  in  military  duties.  The  full  com- 
plement of  officers  are  kept  in  pay,  attached  to  the  redi/ot  each  ordou, 
and  reside  in  the  towns  and  villages  to  which  the  men  belong ;  and 
the  men  themselves  receive  pay  and  rations  during  the  month  they  are 
encamped  for  exercise.  This  militia  corresponds  with  the  Prussian 
Landwehr. 

The  period  of  active  service  is  five  years ;  after  which  term  the  men 
go  back  to  their  homes,  to  form  the  redi/y  in  which  they  remain  for 
seven  years,  during  which  time  they  are  liable  to  be  called  into  active 
service,  when  the  exigencies  of  the  State  require  it  Thus,  the 
Ottoman  army  contains  an  effective  force  of  about  130,000  men,  which 
may  be  almost  instantaneously  doubled,  by  mustering  to  its  ranks 
the  reserve  militia.  To  this  available  force  should  be  added  the 
irregular  troops,  which  could  be,  at  a  given  time,  put  on  the  war 
footing,  as  well  as  the  incidental  reinforcements  which  the  tributary 
provinces  and  certain  districts  not  hitherto  subjected  to  the  law  of 
recruitment,  are  bound  to  supply  to  the  Porte  in  case  of  war.  Among 
these  are  included  Upper  Albania,  Bosnia,  Herzegowina,  Egypt,  and 
the  Danubian  Principalities,  which  may  furnish  a  contingency  of  120,000 
men.  Turkey  may  thus  be  considered  capable,  in  time  of  war,  of 
mustering  an  army  more  than  half  a  million  strong. 

There  generally  exist  very  mistaken  notions  respecting  the  efficiency 
of  the  Turkish  soldiers.  In  every  part  of  the  empire  I  visited,  I  found 
them  strong,  well-proportioned,  healthy,  active-looking  men,  well  clad, 
and  evidently  well  fed ;  they  are  certainly  superior  in  appearance  and 
physical  strength  to  the  Russian  troops  of  the  line.  The  chief  defect 
is  supposed  to  arise  from  the  want  of  good  officers.  The  Albanians 
are  a  brave  and  warlike  race  of  mountaineers,  excellent  shots,  and 
considered  the  best  infantry  in  Europe ;  the  Egyptians  are  also 
reckoned  well-disciplined,  and  first-rate  infantry.  The  Turkish 
artillery  has  been  greatly  improved,  and  their  cavalry  has  lost  nothing 
of  its  ancient  high  reputation. 

The  re-organization  of  the  navy  was  commenced  by  the  famous 
Hassan  Pacha,  surnamed  "  the  Crocodile  of  the  Seas,"  who  died  in 
1790.  The  next  Cupitan-Pacha  invited  several  French  and  Swedish 
engineers  and  ship-builders  to  Turkey,  and  in  less  than  six  years, 
twenty  vessels  of  the  line,  built  after  the  French  fashion,  were  launched 
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at  Constantinople,  Sinope,  and  Rhodes.  At  present,  the  fleet  consists 
of  seventy  vessels,  including  six  steam-frigates,  with,  altogether,  about 
2,000  guns.  The  regular  marines  are  4,000,  exclusive  of  34,000 
sailors.  The  Sultan  has  been  greatly  indebted  to  the  professional 
skill  of  our  countryman,  Admiral  Walker,  for  the  present  great 
efficiency  of  his  nav}% 

The  foregoing  laws  against  exactions  and  other  abuses  of 
power  bj  public  functionaries  are  excellent  in  principle,  but 
their  beneficent  design  has  hitherto  been  greatly  frustrated  by 
the  low  standard  of  morality  generally  prevalent. 

In  no  way  has  the  Sultan  more  signally  displayed  his  liberal 
and  patriotic  intentions  than  by  the  manner  in  which  he  has 
filled  the  high  ofiices  of  state.  The  present  Grand  Vizier, 
Redschid  Pasha,  and  the  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  A*ali 
Pasha,  especially,  do  great  credit  to  the  Sultan's  discernment, 
by  the  enlargement  of  their  views  and  the  wisdom  of  their 
measures.  The  following  are  some  of  the  beneficial  results  of 
the  administrative  reforms  that  have  been  adopted  : — 

1st.  A  gradual  decrease  of  the  bitter  animosity  formerly  felt 
by  the  Turks  towards  the  Christians,  and  a  greater  spirit  of 
toleration  among  all  religious  sects  in  the  Empire, — the 
hierarchy  of  the  ancient  Christian  Churches  alone  excepted. 
The  first  edict  by  which  Protestant  converts  were  protected 
from  all  persecution  on  account  of  their  religious  opinions  was 
obtained  in  1844,  through  the  exertions  of  our  able  and  enlight- 
ened Ambassador,  Lord  Redcliffe ;  this  is  a  measure  far  better 
calculated  effectually  to  favour  the  progress  of  Christian  civili- 
zation among  the  people  and  to  promote  the  general  welfare  of 
the  Empire,  than  any  other  public  act  ever  before  recommended ; 
for,  since  the  ecclesiastical  authorities  of  the  Christian  Churches 
are  no  longer  allowed  to  interfere  with  the  people  when  following 
their  conscientious  convictions  on  religious  questions,  the  great 
barrier  which  had  hitherto  prevented  the  iree  circulation  of  the 
Bible  and  the  establishment  of  scriptural  schools  has  been  com- 
pletely broken  down.  The  Christian  population  are  already 
eagerly  availing  themselves,  in  several  parts  of  the  Empire,  of 
this  freedom,  and  there  is  now  a  cheering  prospect  of  their  being 
finally  delivered,  by  the  power  of  God's  holy  Word,  from  their 
protracted  state  of  spiritual  ignorance  and  bondage,  and  brought 
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into  tho  full  enjoyment  of  the  glorious  blessings  and  privi- 
leges of  the  Gospel.  How  remarkable  is  the  fact,  that, 
when  the  people  of  these  ancient  Christian  Churches  were 
robbed  by  their  priesthood  of  God's  most  precious  gift  to  man. 
He  should,  as  if  to  sbame  and  confound  the  faithlessness  of 
their  ecclesiastical  rulers,  have  commissioned  the  head  of  the 
unbelieving  L^lams  to  restore  the  free  circulation  of  that  blessed 
book ;  it  is  an  event  justly  entitled  to  be  recorded  as  one  of  the 
most  important  of  the  present  age.  Previous  documents  had 
been  "  Vizierial  only,  and  local  and  temporary  in  their  applica- 
tion;*' but  this  charter  of  Protestants  is  Imperial,  and  accom- 
panied with  the  Sultan's  cypher.  The  following  is  a  translation 
of  this  most  important  firman  :— 

"  To  my  Vizir,  Mohammed  Pasha,  Prefect  of  the  Police  in  Constan- 
tinople, the  honourable  Minister  and  glorious  Councillor,  the  Model 
of  the  world,  and  Regulator  of  the  affairs  of  the  community ;  who, 
directing  the  public  interests  with  sublime  prudence,  consolidating  the 
structure  of  the  Empire  with  wisdom,  and  strengthening  the  columns 
of  its  prosperity  and  glorj*,  is  the  recipient  of  every  grace  from  the 
Most  High.     May  God  prolong  his  glory ! 

"When  this  sublime  and  august  mandate  reaches  you,  let  it  be 
known  that  hitherto  those  of  my  Christian  subjects  who  have  embraced 
the  Protestant  failh,  in  consequence  of  their  not  being  under  any 
specially-appointed  superintendence,  and  in  consequence  of  the  Patri- 
archs and  Primates  of  their  former  sects,  which  they  have  renounced, 
naturally  not  being  able  to  attend  to  their  affairs,  have  suffered  much 
inconvenience  and  distress.  But  in  necessary  accordance  with  my 
imperial  compassion,  which  is  the  support  of  all,  and  which  is  mani- 
fested to  all  classes  of  my  subjects,  it  is  contrary  to  my  imperial 
pleasure  tVat  any  one  class  of  them  should  be  exposed  to  suffering. 

"  As,  tiiercfore,  by  reason  of  their  faith,  the  above  mentioned  are 
already  a  separate  community,  it  is  my  royal  compassionate  will  that, 
for  the  facilitating  the  conducting  of  their  affairs,  and  that  they  may 
obtain  ease  and  quiet  and  safety,  a  faithful  and  trustworthy  person 
from  among  themselves,  and  by  their  own  selection,  should  be 
appointed,  with  the  title  o!  *  Agent  of  the  Protestants,*  and  that  he 
should  be  in  relations  with  the  Prefecture  of  the  Police. 

"  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Agent  to  have  in  charge  the  register  of 
the  male  members  of  the  community,  which  shall  be  kept  at  the 
police :  and  the  Agent  shall  cause  to  be  registered  therein  all  births 
and  deaths  in  the  community.     And  all  applications  for  passports  and 
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marriage  licenses,  and  all  petitions  on  affairs  concerning  the  com- 
munity that  are  to  be  presented  to  the  Sublime  Porte,  or  to  any  other 
department,  must  be  given  in  under  the  official  seal  of  the  Agent 

"  For  the  execution  of  my  will,  this  my  imperial  sublime  mandate 
and  august  command  has  been  especially  issued  and  given  from  my 
sublime  Chancery. 

"  Hence,  thou,  who  art  the  Minister  above  named,  according  as  it 
has  been  explained  above,  wilt  execute  to  the  letter  the  preceding 
ordinance ;  only,  as  the  collection  of  the  capitation-tax,  and  the  deli- 
very of  passports,  are  subject  to  particular  regulations,  you  will  not  do 
anything  contrary  to  those  regulations.  You  will  not  permit  an}'thing 
to  be  required  of  them,  in  the  name  of  fee,  or  on  other  pretences,  for 
marriage  licenses  or  registration.  You  will  see  to  it,  that,  like  the 
other  communities  of  the  Empire,  in  all  their  affairs,  such  as  procuring 
cemeteries  and  places  of  worship,  they  should  have  every  facility  and 
every  needed  assistance.  You  will  not  permit  that  any  of  the  other 
communities  shall  in  any  way  interfere  with  their  edifices,  or  with 
their  worldly  matters  or  concerns,  or,  in  short,  with  any  of  their 
affairs,  either  secular  or  religious,  that  thus  they  may  be  free  to 
exercise  the  usages  of  their  faith. 

"  And  it  is  enjoined  upon  you  not  to  allow  them  to  be  molested  an 
iota  in  these  particulars,  or  in  any  others ;  and  that  all  attention  and 
perseverance  be  put  i<i  requisition  to  maintain  them  in  quiet  and 
security.  And,  in  case  of  necessity,  they  shall  be  free  to  make  repre- 
sentations regarding  their  affairs  through  their  Agent  to  the  Sublime 
Porte. 

"  When  this  my  imperial  will  shall  be  brought  to  your  knowledge 
and  appreciation,  you  will  have  this  august  decree  registered  in  the 
necessary  departments,  and  then  give  it  over  to  remain  in  the  hands 
of  those  my  subjects.  And  see  you  to  it,  that  its  requirements  be 
always  in  future  performed  in  their  full  import. 

"  Thus  know  thou,  and  respect  my  sacred  signet !  Written  in  the 
holy  month  of  Moharem,  1267  (November,  1850). 

"  Given  in  the  well-guarded  city  Constantineniyeh." 

2d.  The  GoTernnient  agents  have  been  brought  into  greater 
subordination  than  was  formerly  the  case ;  they  cannot,  there- 
fore, commit,  with  the  same  impunity  as  formerly,  acts  of 
extortion  and  oppression,  nor  capriciously  take  away  the  lives 
of  the  people.  Cases  of  violent  death  without  trial  are  now, 
consequently,  very  rare ;  and  the  Turks  have  lost  much  of  their 
former  sternness  of  manner  and  cruelty  of  character.* 

*  In  1841  the  Ex-Ghtmd  Viiier  Khosrew  Pasha  was  legally  convicted  of 
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3d,  Considerable  improvements  have  been  introduced  into  the 
administration  of  justice,  though  much  remains  to  be  done  to 
complete  its  purification.  Christians  and  Jews  are  now  allowed 
to  be  members  of  tribunals  where  cases  affecting  the  interests 
of  their  co-religionists  are  decided  ;  but  the  point  has  not  jet 
been  obtained  that,  in  criminal  cases,  the  evidence  of  a  Christian 
shall  be  received  as  valid  against  a  Mussulman ;  it  was  in  con- 
sequence of  this  defect  of  the  law,  that  the  murderers  of  Sir 
Laurence  Jones,  about  two  jcars  since,  escaped  the  punishment 
of  death,  although  fullj  identified,  but  were  onlj  condemned  to 
the  galleys. 

4th.  Measures  have  been  adopted  for  the  extension  and  im- 
provement of  the  education  of  all  clasj^es  throughout  the  empire. 
Besides  the  naval,  medical,  and  industrial  schools  already  in 
existence,  it  is  intended  gradually  to  organize  elementary  agri- 
cultural schools  in  all  the  province.^.,  and  to  introduce  the  most 
approved  European  methods  of  teaching.  A  University  and 
an  academy  of  science  and  literature  are  on  the  point  of  being 
founded. 

We  had  a  long  and  interesting  interview  with  Khiamel 
Effendi,  the  Minister  of  Public  In-^truction  ;  he  is  a  very 
intelligent  and  well-informt*d  Turk,  and  an  enthusiast  in  the 
cause  of  education,  having  visited  most  of  the  countries  in 
Europe,  in  order  to  collect  information  on  the  subject.  He  con- 
versed with  us  for  nearly  two  hours  on  questions  connected  with 
national  (Mhication,  and  has  published  some  dialogues  in  Persian 
and  Turkish,  for  the  use  uf  schools.  He  has  a  large  normal 
school  for  the  training  of  teachers,  attached  to  one  of  the  great 
mosques ;  some  of  the  pupil-teachers  were  present  at  the  inter- 
view, and  they  app;»ared  m.ich  interested  in  our  description  of 
the  method  of  giving  object  lessons  on  form  and  colour,  accord- 
ing to  the  principles  of  P(?stalozzi.  Educjition  in  the  Moham- 
medan elementary  schools,  had  hitherto  been  chietly  confined 
to  teaching  all  the  males  to  read  the  Koran,  and  the  instruction 

defr.imUng  th«'  piiblii*  1  r».M.>iury,  nrnl  coiiil'.Minu.'d  to  tlio  n'imburjscnu^nt  of 
the  fiind!«  he  lisul  niisaj)proj>rialfil,  to  i\\j  loss  of  ull  liis  titles,  and  to 
banisliment.  In  1850,  Hassan  Pasha,  Oovenior  of  Koniah,  was  ocDteuced 
to  the  gallcjs  for  Ufa  in  the  same  town  where  he  liad  ruled  for  seroral  yean, 
for  haTing  killed  a  tonrant  in  a  fit  of  pa.«9ion. 
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of  a  few  in  writing,  and  the  simple  rules  of  arithmetic ;  the  girls 
received  no  education.  Under  the  new  system,  however,  it  is 
intended  to  extend  the  course  of  education  afforded  to  the  lower 
orders,  by  the  addition  of  geography,  history,  geometry,  natural 
history,  and  all  the  branches  of  study  adopted  in  Christian 
countries.  The  Minister  of  Public  Instruction  is  getting 
elementary  school-books  on  these  subjects  prepared  in  the 
Turkish  language,  besides  providing  the  schools  with  maps, 
globes,  and  everything  belonging  to  a  complete  school 
apparatus.* 

*  Bj  the  new  system,  education  is  brought  under  three  heads  : — 

"  I.  Elementary  Inat ruction.  The  usual  subjcx'ts  are :  reading,  writing, 
cyphering,  and  religion.  Although  the  old  system  embraced  nearly  the 
same  subjects,  the  method  of  instruction  by  the  new  system  has  become 
more  uniform  in  tlie  yarious  schools,  by  the  introduction  of  a  certain  defi- 
nite class  of  school-books,  which  are  now  invariably  used  as  text-books. 
Parents  are  obliged  to  send  their  children,  of  either  sex,  to  school,  as  soon 
as  they  attain  their  sixth  year.  The  instniction  is  gnituitous,  and  the 
schools  are  maintained  by  their  own  funds ;  but  if  means  are  wanting  to 
cover  the  whole  of  the  expenses,  Government  make  uj)  the  deficiency. 

"2.  Middle  Schools  (mekteb  i  rushdic).  They  are  quite  a  new  creation. 
There  are  at  present  six  such  schools  at  Constantinople,  numbering  870 
pupils;  but  Government  intends  to  increase  the  number  to  fuurtivn.  The 
subjects  of  instruction  in  them  are  Arabic,  orthography,  eom])osition,  reli- 
gious history  (Islam),  Turki^h  and  univer^ul  history,  geography,  arithmetic, 
and  geometry.  Here  also  the  instruction  is  gratuitous,  the  sehooLi  being 
wholly  maintained  by  Government. 

"  3.  Collt^es,  divided  into  various  departments  : 

"  a.  The  two  Schools  at  the  Mosques  of  the  Sultans  Achmed  and  Selim, 
established  for  young  men  destined  for  civil  service. 

"  6.  The  College  of  the  Sultana-Mother,  founded  in  1850,  for  inatmction 
in  the  higher  branches  of  diplomacy  and  administration. 

"  c.  The  Normal  school,  a  sort  of  grammar-school  for  all  classes,  and 
serving  as  a  model  for  the  establishment  of  similar  schools  in  the  provincial 
towns. 

"  d.  The  Medical  School  of  Gkdata  Sarai,  already  founded  by  Mahmud  IT. 

"  e.  The  Imperial  Mihtary  College. 

**/.  The  Imperial  Artillery  College. 

*•  (f.  The  Marino  or  Naval  College. 

"  A.  The  Agricultural  College. 

**  I.  The  Veterinary  CoUege. 

"  Since  1847  a  Univnrsity  is  also  in  coarse  of  erection.**— («*  The  Ottoman 
Kmpirc  and  its  Resources,**  by  Dr.  Miohelsen.) 
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The  foretold  doom  of  the  great  Mohammedan  Infidel  power, 
raised  up  by  God  for  the  chastisement  of  the  apostacy  of  the 
Christian  Churches,  is  generally  believed  to  be  near  at  hand ; 
it  is  also  supposed,  that  this  great  event  is  finally  to  be  con- 
summated by  a  combination  of  the  Christian  nations  for  the 
overthrow  of  the  dynasty  of  the  Mahomets,  and  the  expulsion 
of  the  Turks  from  Europe.  The  Turks,  it  is  said,  are  them- 
selves a  race  of  conquerors,  who  were  raised  up  as  the 
ministers  of  a  righteous  j  udgment  on  the  Eastern  Churches ; 
and  having  lived  by  the  sword,  they  are  to  perish  by  the  sword. 

Another  interesting  view,  however,  of  this  important  subject, 
is  suggested  by  the  question,  whether  the  same  end  may 
not  be  attained,  in  the  providence  of  God,  by  the  destruction 
only  of  the  spiritual  power  of  the  false  Prophet ;  by  the  con- 
version of  his  deluded  followers  to  Christianity,  and  by  the 
complete  extinction  of  the  ancient  Christian  Churches, — their 
candlesticks  being  removed,  as  the  just  punishment  of  their 
unfaithfulness. 

The  liberal  measures  referred  to  as  now  being  in  the  course 
of  adoption  by  the  Sultan,  for  the  intellectual  enlightenment  of 
the  lower  orders  of  his  ignorant  and  fanatical  Moslem  subjects, 
and  the  many  proofs  supplied  in  these  pages,  that  the  belief  of 
the  higher  classes  in  their  creed  is  greatly  shaken,  tend  to 
encourage  a  hope  that  this  may  be  the  way  in  which  God,  in 
his    infinite  wisdom,   will  bring  about  the  drying  up  of  the 

The  followiog  paragraph  which  appeared  in  a  recent  paper,  bears  a 
strong  testimouj  to  the  earnest  desire  of  the  present  Go?emmcnt  for  the 
diiibsion  of  knowledge  among  the  Moslem  population: — 

"Text-books  roii  Tikkisii  Scuools. — The  Turkish  |Poremment 
(sajs  a  correppondcut  writing  from  Berlin)  is  in  the  practice  of  supplying 
itself  with  elementary  school-books  from  Prussia;  and  its  representative 
at  this  capital  has  standing  orders  to  send  to  Constantinople  every  educa- 
tional work  of  merit  upon  its  appearance  here.  These  orders  are  the 
consequence  of  the  travels  in  the  west  of  Europe  accomplished  a  year  or 
two  ago  by  Khiamel  ElTendi,  Director  of  the  Turkish  schools.  A  number  of 
teachers  with  assistMnts  were  latvOy  seiit  to  Travnik,  Czumic,  Beche,  Jenir- 
bazar,  Banialuka,  Basnad,  Serai,  Ilersek,  and  Mostar,  in  order  to  organize 
and  conduct  elementary  schools  at  those  places.  It  is,  however,  to  be 
regretted  these  schools  are  only  for  the  Turco- Arabic  oliildron,  the  Chnaiian 
population  deriving  no  benefit  from  them." 
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Eupliratet;  not  bj  (he  inst rumen tnlit^  of  an  arni  of  £esh,  but 
by  an  abundant  outpouring  of  his  Spirit  upon  these  dark 
ivgions,  leading  the  iuhahitntils  to  A  saving  knowledge  and 
acceptance  of  the  pre«oua  prpiiijpes  of  his  revealed  Word. 

Ib  the  prophecy  respecting  tlie  drying  up  of  the  Etiphrates, 
to  prepare  the  way  for  the  Kings  of  the  East,  tlie  innpired 
writer  referred,  most  probably,  to  the  erente  of  post  history,  ua 
prefiguring  the  future.  The  literal  Babylon  was  cnptureil  in 
eonaequence  of  the  waters  of  the  Euplirntes,  wliicb  traversed 
tho  besieged  city,  having  been  diverted  from  their  usual  channel 
into  large  trenches  dug  all  round  thr  nails ;  tlie  bed  of  the 
river  being  thus  dried  up,  the  way  was  prepared  for  the  KingB 
of  the  E^t, — the  Medea  and  PeniauN,  under  Cyrua,  entering 
tbe  city,  which  was  in  this  manner  surpriseil  and  taken. 

The  Babylon  of  the  Apocalypse  may  be  intended  as  a 
eymbolic  representation  of  all  tlie  Antichrifttian  svsietns  of 
religion  thai  have  arisen  since  the  advent  of  Messiah,  and 
which  are  designated  under  tbe  general  name  of  Aniichrisl  ; 
these,  no  doubt,  include  the  corrupt  eastern  aTiil  western 
Christian  Churches  and  the  great  MoliamnieOan  delusion 
introduced  by  the  false  prophet.  Rivers,  in  tbe  language 
of  prophecy,  signify  nations  and  people  ("The  waters  which 
thou  Mwest,  where  the  Whore  sittetli,  are  people  and  multi' 
tudes  and  nations  and  tongues").  By  Ihe  conversion  to  Pro- 
testant Christianity  of  both  the  Christian  and  Moslem  subjects 
of  the  Sultan,  the  sources  of  life  and  strength  of  nil  the  present 
Antj-christian  systems  in  his  Empire  would  effectually  be  cut 
off,  and  thus  the  great  mystic  Babylon  Anally  be  overtlirawn 
in  the  East,  by  the  complete  drying  up  of  tbe  figurative 
Euphrates. 

I'he  mode  of  interpretation  of  tlie  passage  of  Rcripture  und(?r 
consideration  receives  no  little  support  from  the  ttescription 
given  in  Daniel  of  the  destruction  of  the  Moslem  power,  in 
which  it  is  stated,  "  He  shall  also  stand  np  against  the  Prince 
of  princes,  but  he  aball  he  BROKEif  wnuoirr  HANDi"  which 
evidently  implies  that  tbe  system  of  the  false  prophet  shall  be 
destroyed  by  the  direct  agency  of  the  Difine  power,  without 
the  use  of  carnal  weapons. 
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The  Sultan  affords  every  encouragement  to  the  measures  in 
progress  for  the  improvement  of  national  education,  by  attend- 
ing in  person  the  public  examination  of  the  schools,  accompanied 
by  his  sons ;  and  he  is  favourably  distinguished  from  most  of  his 
ancestors,  by  this  liberal  and  enlightened  policy.  His  Majesty 
is  also  well  known  to  have  a  tolerably  correct  knowledge  of 
some  of  the  differences  between  the  Protestant  and  other  forma 
of  Christianity.  An  English  gentleman  attached  to  the 
imperial  household,  having  succeeded,  by  remarkable  decision 
and  promptitude,  in  rescuing  two  of  his  sons  from  a  Jesuit 
college  near  Rome,  where  they  had  been  detained  for  above  six 
years,  and  educated  in  the  Roman  Catholic  faith  contrary  to 
his  will,  the  Sultan  listened  with  great  interest  to  the  narration 
of  the  details  of  this  remarkable  rescue,  exclaiming  occasionally, 
as  it  proceeded,  "  Oh  !  the  barbarians ;"  and  when  the  narrative 
was  ended,  he  sent  for  his  brothers-in-law,  and  requested  all 
the  circumstances  to  be  related  over  again  in  their  presence ; 
after  which  he  told  them,  "  I  think  you  will  now  understand 
something  of  the  difference  between  Protestantism  and  Popery." 
Resistance  to  parental  authority  is  considered  by  all  Moslems  as 
a  great  and  unpardonable  crime. 

On  another  occasion,   a  Pasha,  who  had  visited   England, 
having,  in  conversation  with  the  Sultan,  accused  the  English 
of  intolerance  and  bigotry,  on  account  of  their  observance  of 
the  Sabbath,   his  Majesty  asked  the  same  English  gentleman 
what  he  had  to  say  in  his  defence  ;  he  replied,  that  Chris- 
tians  felt   under  the  same  obligation  to  obey  the  injunctions 
of  the  Bible,  as  Mohammedans  did  those  of  the  Koran  ;  that  the 
public  observance  of  the  Sabbath  being  revealed  in  the  Bible 
as  one  of  God's  direct  commandments,  was  considered  of  Divine 
obligation  by  all  sincere  Christians  ;  on  which,  the  Sultan  rising 
up  from  the  divan,  said  earnestly  to  the  Pasha,  I  hope  you  are 
satisfied  with  the  answer.     The  dome  of  St.  Sophia  having, 
within  the  last  few  years,  required  some  repairs,  several  large 
ancient  Mosaics,    representing   portions  of   Scripture   history, 
were  brought  to  light,  in  beautiful  preservation,  on  the  removal 
of  a  coating  of  whitewash.     The  Sultan  went  to  examine  them, 
and  was  only  prevented  from  allowing  these  specimens  of  ancient 
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art  to  remain  uncovered,  by  the  fear  of  hurting  the  prejudices  of 
his  fanatical  people  ;  but,  considering  them  as  the  property  of 
history,  he  permitted  exact  copies  of  them  to  be  made,  before 
they  were  again  covered  over.  These  anecdotes,  and  others, 
for  which  I  have  not  space,  are  interesting,  as  strengthening 
the  belief  that  the  Sultan  is  earnestly  disposed  to  promote 
every  measure  calculated  to  increase  the  welfare  of  his  people. 

A  satisfactory  proof  of  the  benefits  already  derived  from  the 
improvements  that  have  been  adopted,  is  the  fact  of  the  exports 
of  the  empire  having  doubled  in  the  course  of  a  few  years, 
showing  the  great  progress  that  has  been  made  in  both  agricul- 
ture and  commerce.  It  is  felt,  however,  that  ameliorations 
might  proceed  much  more  rapidly  among  a  people  naturally 
possessing  considerable  intelligence,  were  it  not  that  the  plans 
of  their  sovereign  and  of  his  ministers  are  so  frequently 
thwarted  and  defeated  by  the  venality  and  bigotry  of  many  of 
the  subordinate  agents,  among  whom,  as  already  stated,  the 
native  Christians  generally  take  the  lead.  It  is  therefore 
obvious,  that  the  moral  regeneration  of  the  national  character 
is  the  great  desideratum  required  before  the  people  can  make 
any  great  and  durable  advances  in  civilization.  The  lives, 
both  of  Turks  and  native  Christians,  have  hitherto  been  chiefly 
regulated  by  the  principles  of  a  sensual  materialism  ;  self- 
interest  and  self-gratification  being  their  only  motives  of  action. 
If  they  sometimes  perform  just,  benevolent,  and  virtuous  deeds, 
it  is  because  they  themselves  derive  advantage  or  pleasure  from 
such  a  course ;  but  they  are  easily  led  by  the  same  egotism  into 
the  opposite  vices.  We  were  told  by  a  gentleman,  who  has 
long  been  engaged  in  the  education  of  adult  Turks  in  a  public 
institution,  that  their  minds  and  hearts  seemed  to  be  hermeti- 
cally closed  against  the  comprehension  of  any  motives  of  action 
based  on  abstract  principles  of  virtue,  apart  from  carnal  grati- 
fication. It  would  appear,  in  fact,  that  having  grown  up  under 
the  corrupting  and  enervating  influence  of  sensual  habits  of 
life,  the  darkening  of  the  understanding  to  the  perception 
of  moral  beauty,  and  the  scaring  of  the  heart  to  the  enjoyment 
of  a  disinterested  course  of  virtuous  action,  have  been  tho 
inevitable  results. 
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The  injurious  influence  mutually  exercised  upon  each  other 
by  the  Oriental  Christian  and  the  Mohammedan,  and  the 
carnalizing  tendency  of  the  principles  of  Islamism,  are  wdl 
set  forth  in  the  following  passage,  extracted  from  a  religious 
periodical  :-^ 

**  Hitherto  the  Mohammedan  and  the  Oriental  Christian  have  exer- 
cised each  on  the  other  an  injurious  influence.  The  Christian,  by  hit 
misrepresentation  of  Christianity,  has  injured  the  Mohammedan  in 
those  spiritual  interests  Trhich  are  of  primary  consequence  to  man. 
Instead  of  recommending  the  Gospel  as  a  pure  and  holy  faith,  he  hat 
made  it  contemptible  in  the  eyes  of  the  Infidels  by  whom  he  has  been 
surrounded.     And  there  has  been  an  unavoidable  reaction. 

"  The  Mohammedan  has  been  confirmed  in  his  false  faith,  and  that 
false  faith  has  had  free  scope  for  the  development  of  its  injurious 
influences,  and  has  too  plainly  shown  itself  to  be  '  the  abomination 
that  maketh  desolate/  It  takes  from  God  the  glory  which  is  His  due, 
and  removes  from  man  the  moral  restraints  which  are  indispensable  to 
his  welfare.  It  destroys  by  the  indulgence  which  it  grants.  At  its 
commencement,  it  stimulated  into  intense  action  the  strong^t  passions 
of  man's  corrupt  nature  ;  and  it  was  irresistible  in  its  progress,  until 
the  prizes  of  rapaciousness  and  sensuality  were  gained,  and  the  Moslem 
was  placed  in  a  position  of  luxurious  ascendancy.  Then  he  became 
sluggish  and  inactive,  and  the  once  young  and  vigorous  fanaticism 
has  sunk  into  a  premature  old  age."  • 

Christian  Schools. — Although  there  are  a  number  of  large 
public  schools  at  Constantinople,  the  education  they  provide  is 
as  defective  (with  only  one  exception)  as  that  of  the  schools  in 
the  other  cities  of  the  East.  The  French  Lazarists  and  Sisters 
of  Charity  have  long  been  conducting  schools  for  both  sexes, 
besides  superintending  an  hospital  and  visiting  the  sick  at 
their  own  houses.  AVhen  the  boys'  school  was  first  established 
at  Bebeck,  on  the  Bosphorus,  it  was  largely  patronized,  the 
want  of  such  an  Institution  having  long  been  felt;  so  that  the 
number  of  pupils  rose  at  first  to  a  hundred  and  fifty.  After 
some  time,  however,  it  was  discovered  that  the  pupils  made 
very  little  progress  in  knowledge;  that  a  great  part  of  their 
time  was  occupied  in  learning  and  repeating  long  Church  ser- 
vices and  chants ;  that  all  lay  teachers  were  excluded,  and  the 

*  "Church  Missionary  Intelligencer,"  August,  1851,  p.  S32. 
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instruction  conducted  entirely  by  priests.  The  consequence 
lias  been  that  the  school  has  lost,  in  a  great  measure,  the  confi- 
dence of  the  public,  and  even  strict  Roman  Catholics  have 
refused  to  send  their  boys  there ;  so  that  the  number  of  pupils 
has  diminished  to  about  forty.  Similar  complaints  are  made 
of  the  girls'  school,  under  the  direction  of  the  Sisters  of 
Charity. 

The  Greeks  and  Armenians  have  established  a  number  of 
large  schools,  in  which,  however,  we  were  informed  the  course 
of  education,  though  generally  good  as  regards  the  native  lan- 
guages, is  yet  far  from  satisfactory,  being  deficient  in  several 
important  branches  of  study,  and  especially  in  moral  training. 
A  curious  dissension  has  arisen  on  the  subject  of  education 
between  the  Armenian  Catholic  laity  and  their  clergy.  Dis- 
satisfied with  the  education  hitherto  given  by  the  priests,  the 
leading  members  of  the  laity  formed  themselves  into  a  Council 
of  Education,  and  insisted,  notwithstanding  the  strenuous 
opposition  of  the  Patriarch,  upon  taking  the  schools  into 
their  own  management,  and  appointing  a  number  of  lay 
teachers.  When  the  Pope's  Nuncio  lately  visited  Constanti- 
nople, he  severely  reprimanded  this  lay  Council  for  their  rebel- 
lious conduct.  The  Council,  however,  regardless  of  these 
censures,  are  persevering  in  their  course.  These  schools  being 
closed  for  the  long  vacation,  wo  had  not  the  opportunity  of 
visiting  them. 

By  far  the  most  important  and  successful  labours  in  the 
cause  of  education  in  the  East  have  been  those  of  the  American 
missionaries ;  these  excellent  men  have  had  schools  under  their 
management  for  about  twenty  years,  in  which  the  moral  and 
intellectual  training  of  the  natives  has  been  conducted  on  a 
plan  admirably  adapted  to  their  wants.  They  have  now  the 
satisfaction  of  witnessing  the  fruits  of  their  patient  exertions,  in 
the  reformation  of  considerable  numbers  of  the  people,  mostly 
Armenians,  in  various  \mTi3  of  the  country,  as  was  noticed  in 
the  last  Report.  These  reformed  Armenians  are  already  dis- 
tinguished for  greater  honesty  in  their  dealings  than  the  other 
native  Christians ;  some  proofs  of  which  came  to  our  personal 
knowledge.     Young  men  trained  up  in  the  missionary  schools 
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are  sometimes  chosen  by  the  Armenians  as  teachers  in  their 
own  schools  on  account  of  their  superior  qualifications. 

The  American  school  for  boys  and  young  men  is  situated  in 
the  village  of  Bebeck,  on  the  Bosphorus,  and  contains  at  present 
twenty-four  pupils,  who  receive  board  and  education  free  of 
expense,  being  only  required  to  provide  their  own  clothing. 
The  school  is  under  the  direction  of  the  Rev.  C.  Hamlin,  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Homes,  and  the  Rev.  Mr.  Wood.  We  attended  the 
annual  public  examinations,  and  saw  the  various  classes 
examined  in  the  ancient  Armenian  language  and  literature, 
history,  geography,  arithmetic,  mathematics,  chemistry,  and  in 
Butler's  Analogy ;  the  answers,  translated  for  us  by  one  of  the 
masters,  appeared  highly  satisfactory.  Mr.  Hamlin,  who, 
besides  being  a  practical  chemist,  has  a  good  knowledge  of 
mechanics,  has  fitted  up  a  chemical  laboratory,  and  workshops 
for  carpenters  and  smiths,  in  which  many  of  the  pupils  are 
employed  out  of  school  hours  in  learning  some  of  these  branches 
of  industry.  They  are  allowed  the  profits  of  the  sale  of  their 
work,  by  which  some  are  en«ibled  to  earn  sufficient  to  provide 
for  their  clothing.  The  receipts  for  their  work  last  year 
amounted  to  50/.  The  missionaries  have  also  sent  three  of 
their  pupils  to  America,  that  they  may  learn  some  branches  of 
manufactures  yet  unknown  in  Turkey,  and  introduce  them  on 
their  return  for  the  benefit  of  their  country.  The  whole  system 
of  education  is  sound  and  practical,  and  calculated  to  form  a 
class  of  men  who  may  become  eminently  useful,  both  by  their 
Christian  devotedness  and  superior  mechanical  skill,  in  improv- 
ing the  religious  and  social  condition  of  these  countries. 

The  girls'  school,  situated  in  Pera,  contains  about  twenty 
young  Armenians,  and  is  superintended  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Goodell 
and  the  Rev.  Mr.  Everett,  assisted  by  their  ladies.  It  has 
hitherto  proceeded  very  successfully,  the  young  women  learning 
all  the  details  of  household  duties,  besides  receiving  a  good 
general  education  ;  most  of  them,  also,  give  satisfactory  evidence 
of  true  piety.  The  only  regret  expressed  by  the  missionaries 
was  that  their  pupils  married  too  soon,  well  qualified  wives 
being  very  scarce  in  the  East. 

An  English  school  for  female  education  has  just  been  com- 
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menced  in  Pera,  under  the  direction  of  the  Misses  Walsh,  and 
patronized  by  Lord  and  Lady  RedclifTe.  Considering  the  high 
qualifications  of  these  ladies  for  such  an  undertaking,  their 
school  promises  to  confer  a  great  benefit  on  Constantinople, 
where  such  an  institution,  for  young  boys  as  well  as  girls,  has 
long  been  greatly  wanted. 

A  short  notice  of  the  Jews  will  conclude  these  remarks  on 
education.  The  great  majority,  about  70,000,  are  of  Spanish 
origin,  and  came  to  settle  in  Turkey  after  being  expelled  from 
Spain  by  Ferdinand  and  Isabella.  They  have  preserved  the 
use  of  the  Spanish  language,  and  have  kept  themselves  strictly 
separate  from  the  Jews  of  other  countries,  as  a  distinct  com- 
munity ;  they  are,  consequently,  very  bigoted  and  inaccessible, 
and  every  effort  to  enlighten  them  had,  until  lately,  failed.  The 
missionary  of  the  Scotch  Free  Church,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Thomson, 
has,  however,  succeeded  latterly  in  establishing  a  school,  which 
is  attended  by  a  small  number  of  their  children  of  both  sexes ; 
and  his  judicious  exertions  appear  likely  to  be  crowned  with 
some  measure  of  success.*  This  body  of  Jews  is  very  despoti- 
cally ruled  by  their  chief  rabbis,  and  the  poor  loudly  complain  of 
being  oppressed  by  the  rich,  which  we  had  found  to  be  the  case 
in  other  places.  The  governing  council,  consisting  of  the  rabbis 
and  the  wealthiest  members  of  the  community,  impose  taxes 
on  all  the  necessaries  of  life,  ostensibly  for  the  purpose  of  main- 
taining  charitable  institutions  for  the  poor.  It  is  asserted, 
however,  by  the  latter,  that  no  account  has  ever  been  given  of 
the  large  funds  thus  raised,  and  that  they  are  misappropriated. 
Our  Ambassador  has  been  urged  to  use  his  influence  with  the 
Turkish  Government  to  obtain  an  investigation  of  these  com- 
plaints. 

There  are,  however,  several  thousand  German  Jews,  who  are 
much  more  enlightened  and  liberal  than  the  Spanish.  The 
Rev.  W.  Allan,  missionary  of  the  Free  Church  of  Scotland, 
has  obtained  considerable  influence  among  them ;  he  has  bap- 
tized several,  has  opened  a  school  for  both  sexes,  which  is  well 
attended,  and  conducts  public  worship  in  a  chapel  where  Jewish 

•  Wc  received  lately  the  gratifying  intelligence  that  Mr.  Thomson's 
scliool  had  considerablv  increased  in  numbers  and  popularity. 
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converts  and  inquirers,  as  well  as  a  number  of  Protestants, 
regularly  attend.* 

There  is  a  colonj  of  British  engineers  and  operatives 
employed  in  a  Government  foundry  at  the  village  of  MakrikeD, 
some  distance  from  Constantinople ;  they  are  in  the  receipt  of 
large  salaries,  and  have  no  means  on  the  spot  of  educating 
their  children  ;  they  are,  consequently,  left  to  grow  up  in  igno- 
rance and  vice,  the  only  alternative  being  to  send  them  to  the 
Roman  Catholic  schools,  where  they  are,  in  most  cases,  perverted 
to  Popery.  Another  instance  of  the  great  evil  attending  the  want 
of  good  scriptural  schools  in  the  East  was  brought  under  our 
notice  by  an  English  gentleman  of  great  respectability,  bom  in 
a  city  of  the  Levant.  Italian,  he  said,  had  been  formerly  the 
language  in  common  use  among  the  Franks  and  in  all  the  Con- 
sular offices ;  but  from  the  time  when  the  French  began  to  exert 
themselves  to  extend  their  influence  by  taking  the  lead  in  public 
education,  they  had  succeeded,  by  the  great  multiplication  of  their 
schools,  in  causing  Italian  to  be  completely  superseded  by  French 
as  the  language  of  general  communication.  In  consequence  of 
there  being  no  English  schooli*,  he  had  himself  been  compelled, 
with  many  other  English  boys,  to  receive  his  education  in  a 
French  school,  where  they  learnt  very  little  English,  and 
received  but  a  very  superficial  education ;  and  where  many  of 
the  English  youths  were  persuaded  by  the  priests  to  embrace 
Popery.  Having  himself  been  a  great  suflferer  from  not  having 
had  the  means  of  obtaining  an  English  education,  he  greatly 
rejoiced  at  the  establishment  of  the  College  at  Malta,  and  would 
promote  its  success  in  every  way  in  his  power,  adding,  that  the 
present  was  a  particularly  favourable  time  for  the  success  of 
such  an  undertaking.  We  were  also  told,  by  the  editor  of  the 
French  newspaper,  "  Journal  de  Constaniinople,"  that  he  was 
fully  convinced  the  influence  of  France  in  the  East  had  been 
far  more  extensively  promoted  by  their  numerous  schools  for 
all  classes  of  the  population  than  by  diplomacy. 

•  The  Rov.  ^fr.  Allan  has  left  Constantinople.     The  Bev.  J.  O.  Lord, 
Agent  of  the  Loudon  Jew»*  Society,  is  settled  there. 
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Our  endearoura  to  make  the  estabUsbment  of  the  College 
generally  koown,  end  to  procure  pujiil?,  met  nitli  coiiHider- 
able  eDcouragement.  Our  AiuboHsador  (Lord  ReddiSe)  lull; 
approved  of  the  objects  for  which  the  College  was  founded,  and 
has  kindl;  promised  to  promote  its  succesa  in  every  way  in 
hia  power.  Considering  the  intimate  knowledge  his  Excellency 
lias  acquired  of  tlio  coodiiion  and  wants  of  the  people  of  the 
East,  by  a  residence  among  them  of  many  years,  his  sanction  is 
of  great  value.  We  obtained,  through  his  kindness,  iaterviews 
with  the  Grand  Vizier  and  the  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  and 
introductions  to  several  other  influential  natives,  who  are  likely 
to  forward  our  objects.  It  is  with  much  pleasure  I  take  ibis 
opportunity  of  expressing  our  grateful  acknowledgments  for 
the  valuable  assistance  and  kind  attentions  with  which  we  were 
honoured  by  his  Excellency  and  Lady  Redcliffe,  during  our 
residence  at  Constantinople.* 

We  called  on  all  the  respectable  merchants  and  bankers,  of 
every  nation,  and  on  somo  of  the  British  engineers,  employed  by 
the  Government.  The  number  of  visits  we  thus  paid  amounted 
to  eighty-eight,  and  the  following  was  the  proportion  belonging 
to  each  nation  : — British  merchants  and  residents,  siiti^-n  ; 
British  engineers,  five  ;  Armenian  bankers  and  merchants, 
thirteen ;  Greek  ditto,  ditto,  twenty-eight  ;  Sardinians  and 
Italians,  eight ;  Germans,  five  j  French  and  Swiss,  thirteen. 
Some  of  the  latter  are  Protestants.  We  invariably,  with  only 
perhaps  two  or  three  exceptions,  met  with  a  favourable  recep- 
tion, especially  from  the  rich  Arrnenian  bankers.  A  statement 
to  the  following  effect  was  generally  mado  by  the  parties  we 
visited  : — Parents  felt  considerable  dilficulty  in  procuring  a 
good  education  for  their  sons  ;  several  of  the  rich  Greeks 
and  Armenians  had  sent  them  to  Piiris,  aiid  some  to  England ; 
those  educated  in  Puns  had  generally  returned  conceited,  ill- 
informed,  and  completely  demorulized,  after  costing  tlidr 
parents  large  sums  of  money  ;  those  who  had  been  in  England 
had  succeeded  better,  but  the  expense  incurred  was  too  great  t 
tittle  confidence  was  felt  in  the  edncatiua  to  he  obtained  at 
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Constantinople.  One  of  the  wealthiest  and  most  respectable 
Armenians  told  us, — *^  I  have  two  sons,  about  eight  and  ten  jeara 
old,  respecting  whose  education  I  feel  very  anxious.  I  procured 
a  tutor  from  Paris,  but  was  soon  obliged  to  part  with  him.  I 
have  since  been  endeavouring  to  provide  instruction  for  them, 
as  opportunities  offer ;  but  this  irregular  plan  is  very  unaatis- 
factory/'  Besides  calling  on  the  residents,  we  got  the  Prospectus 
of  the  College  inserted  in  the  Greek,  French,  and  Turkish 
newspapers.  We  addressed,  also,  through  the  British  Embassy, 
some  copies  of  the  Prospectus,  in  tlie  different  Oriental  lan- 
guages, with  a  circular  letter,  to  eighteen  of  the  British  Consuls, 
residing  in  the  Turkish  empire. 

The  interviews  with  the  Grand  Vizier  and  the  Minister  of 
Foreign  Affairs  took  place  a  few  days  before  our  departure.  It 
having  been  recommended  that  only  the  lay  member  of  the 
Deputation  should  attend,  I  went,  accompanied  by  Mr.  Stephen 
Pisani,  Dragon»an  to  tlie  British  Embassy.  We  first  saw 
A'ali  Pasha,  the  ^iinister  for  Foreign  Affairs  ;  he  is  a  young 
man,  of  superior  talent,  an<l  conversed  fluently  in  French. 
After  listening  very  attentively  to  my  statement  of  tlie  reasons 
which  had  led  to  the  establishment  of  the  College,  of  the  parties 
by  whom  it  hatl  been  founded,  and  of  the  plan  of  education 
adopted,  he  asked  several  pertinent  questions,  showing  that  he 
understood  the  objects  of  the  Institution,  lie  asked  what  were  the 
regulations  on  the  subj<?ct  of  religion,  and,  on  being  told  that  full 
liberty  of  conscience  was  allowed,  and  tliat  no  compulsion  was 
used  respecting  the  attendance  of  foreigners  at  our  places  of  Pro- 
testant public  worship,  he  expressed  himself  (satisfied.  I  called 
particularly  his  attention  to  the  great  want  of  the  means  of 
public  education,  which  we  had  observed  in  our  tour  through  the 
empire,  and  suggested  that  in  no  manner,  perhaps, could  the  Malta 
College  more  materially  benefit  the  people  of  the  East,  than 
by  training  up  natives  in  tlie  art  of  teaching,  and  supplying 
thus  a  body  of  schoolmasters,  well  (jualified  to  conduct  the 
education  of  their  countrymen,  acconling  to  the  most  approved 
European  principles. 

I  was  received,  also,  by  the  Grand  Vizier  { Uechid  Pasha),  with 
marked  kindness  and  courtesv.      His  ITiglin<*ss  kept  me  a  long 
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time,  conrersing  in  French  on  a  variety  of  topics,  besidea  those 
rofi-rring  moru  immcdialely  to  the  College  ;  heezpreaaed  liiiuMlf 
much  wttisficd  with  my  explanation  oT  the  objects  for  which  it 
had  been  founded,  and  thought  it  promised  to  be  of  great  benefit 
to  the  people  of  the  Eaat.*  I  left  with  both  Ministers  copies  of 
the  Proapeotue,  in  the  Eastern  languages.  We  visited,  also, 
the  Prussian  Minister  (Count  Pourtales),  who  received  us  with 
much  kindness ;  we  obtained  from  him  much  valuable  informa- 
lion  respecting  the  people  of  the  East,  with  whom  be  is  well 
acqiiutnted,  having  long  reaidcd  among  them. 

Wo  obtained  two  paying  pupils,  the  sons  of  British  resident^ 
and  have  been  promised  scvernl  others  next  year.  We  selected, 
also,  four  nstives,  as  free  pupils,  viz.,  two  adult  converted  Jews, 
ouc  unconverted  Jewish  boy,  und  an  Armenian  youth,  a  Pro- 
testant, who  had  been  some  time  at  the  American  school,  and 
wan  recommended  by  the  Miastonaries-I 

OKNEBAL   DBSCRimON  OF  CONSTANTINOPLE. 

It  docs  not  comport  with  the  objects  of  our  Mission  to  attempt 
any  minute  description  of  the  many  objects  of  interest  to  be  found 
in  this  wonderful  city,  and  its  vicinity.  A  few  only  will  be 
briefly  noticed,  as  illustrative  of  the  past  and  present  character  and 
coDditlonoftfaesingularcombiDation  of  nations,  tongues,  and  reli- 
gions creeds,  embraced  in  ils  immense  population.  The  city  com- 
prises two  great  divisions,  each  situnled  on  a  round  promontory, 
and  separated  by  an  arm  of  the  harbour.  One  of  these,  including 
Fera  and  Ualata,  is  chiefly  inhabited  by  native  Christians  and 
Franks  (Europeans),  of  various  nations.  Galata  is  altogether 
the  seat  of  commerce,  and  stretches  along  the  shore  ;  while 
Fera,  which  crowns  the  hill,  is  the  residence  of  the  wealthier 
classes.  STAMOOtii.  Is  essentially  the  Turkish  cjuarter,  in  which 
ara  situated  the  semglio,  the  principal  mosques,  the  palaces  of 
the  rich  Turks,  and  the  celebrated  baxaars.  A  small  district  at 
the  water's  edge,  called  the  Armenian  quarter,  is  inhabited  by  the 

■  9ac  ilw  lettiT  frooi  the  Onad  Vuier  lo  k  member  of  ComtcilUa  in  the 
Introdiirikin. 
t  8m  the  lilt  of  gnttnitoDS  pupils  in  tbt  Introduction. 
T  T 
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Jews ;  and  another  Bmall  district,  calkd  tiw  Fuiar,  is  tlie  rol^  J 
dence  of  the  Greek  Patriarch  and  prindpal  Greek  fMrniliea. 

The  contrast  between  the  ontward  upect  of  these  two  dirldoM  1 
of  the  citr  is  very  striking,  and  characteriatieof  the  differtninOM  1 
of  their  respective  inhabitanta.  la  GraUta  the  steep,  i 
dirty  streets  are  crowded  at  all  times  with  a  bustling,  : 
ntasy  population,  keenly  engaged  in  Tariona  commercial  p 
and  trades,  and  presenting,  as  regards  coetui 
language,  a  most  motley  and  singular  appearani^?,  while  in  IVi^] 
is  observed  the  better- regulated  activity  of  a  flourishing  Earopean 
city.  But  the  scene  wonderfully  changes  when  the  tnTcUer  wbd- 
ders  throDgli  the  narrow,  winding  streets  of  Stambool,  among 
the  palaces  of  the  Turks,  and  their  splendid  mosquea ;  the  streeta 
appear  almost  deserted,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  stngglii^ 
foot  passengers,  or  some  Turkish  dignitary  on  horaebttdci  tar- 
roundcd  by  liis  numerous  attendants  on  foot ;  a  profound  slenoa 
gi^nernlly  prevail,  niid  the  high  walls  surrounding  the  hoiues, 
which  have  only  a  few  latticoil  windows  towards  the  street,  add 
con!>id(.'nitily  to  the  air  of  glooin  and  solitude  perT&diog  this 
division  of  the  city.  "Tlie  impression  constantly  forced  apon 
me,"  writes  an  intelligent  observer,  "  was  that  of  a  people  jost 
resolving  to  moke  sliil't  witli  things  as  they  are,  upcm  the  con- 
viction tliat  their  end  ia  not  fur  distant.  There  is  an  air  of 
sadness  and  hopelessness  intermingled  with  all  that  looki  lik« 
stir,  and  activity,  and  enti-rprisc.  The  nati(»al  beait  beata 
slowly  ;  and  there  is  everything  in  the  spirit,  even  of  the  modem 
form  of  dej[>otism,  to  check  a  licalthful  development  of  the 
resources  of  the  national  mind.  The  Ottoman  empire  is 
stagnant ;  and  its  poisonous  malaria  hangs  over  Stamboul." 

The  only  signs  uf  life  and  activity  in  Stamboul  arc  its  crowded 
bazaars  and  the  shores  of  the  harbour.  Until  lately  the  houses 
of  Pera  were  built  of  wood,  wJiicli  exposed  them  to  frequent  and 
extensive  conflagrations.  One  reason  assigned  for  this,  inde- 
pendent of  the  greater  cost  of  stone,  was  the  great  uncertainty 
felt  by  the  Turks  of  their  j>ermaiient  tenure  of  the  eity.  When 
a  fire  has  lasted  more  tjiau  on  hour,  the  Ministers  of  State  are 
obliged,  by  law,  to  attend,  and  if  it  threatens  great  deslructioo 
the  Sultan  also  must  appear.    It  is  nswrtcd  tliat  tlic  people  have 
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I  Kanetiinefl  purpoadj  Mt  An  to  their  property,  as  the  otil^  mMhod 
I  ot  m*Jcing  tlieir  grievnnoes  known  to  the  Sultan  in  person. 

Tlui  bftckwanl  stnte  of  tke  induslria]  Arts  b  seen  in  the  con* 
'  Btrnclion  uf  Ibc  Turkish  carriages,  which  ar«  most  cluma;,  Inm* 
iKTiiig  inaehinos,  gaadily  gilt  nnd  painted,  and  drawD  by  two 
iioratis,  with  a  drivemaually  runningbjtheiraide.  ThecommoB 
wagons,  aud  the  haruess  uf  the  horses,  arc  equally  rude  and  pri- 
mitive, showing  the  suspension,  for  ages,  of  all  progress  in  the 
I  national  mind.  One  of  the  striking  sights  in  Pera  is  a  large 
wood  of  cyprcssee,  occupying  a  declivity  on  the  Bide  of  the 
Tliis  was  the  ancient  burying-gruund  of  Constantinoplo, 
hut  it  is  now  little  used.  It  is  an  Eastern  custom  to  plsjit  a  trom  i 
Bt  ihi.^  birtli  and  another  at  the  death  of  ench  member  of  ft  I 
family  j  »  cypress  is  always  planted  by  a  Aloslem's  grave,  and 
the  aromatic  odour  of  the  tree  is  supposed  to  neutralize  all 
putrid  effluvia. 

The  first  fortnight  of  our  residence  at  Constantinople 
happened  to  he  in  the  month  Bamaizan  (Rum'ada'nX  the 
Mohammedan  Lent,  when,  as  described  in  a  former  Seetion  of 
'  jUt  Journal,*  the  people  fast  all  day,  and  feast  all  night.  All  the 
B  and  coffee-houses  were  open  at  night,  and  the  minarets 
BautiAilly  illnmioated  with  coloured  lamps.  Religious 
■  were  performed  in  the  moaciues;  and  the  coffee-houses 
v  crowdud  with  Turks,  smoking,  drinking  coffee,  and  listening 
to  singers  and  story -tellers.  There  were  also  parties  of  musicians 
pcramhulfiling  the  streets  all  night,  beating  small  ketlle-drums, 
to  ihc  great  annoyance  of  Europeans,  whom  the  noise  doprivte 
of  sleep. 

The  Ramazzan,  to  our  joy,  being  ended,  was  followed  by 
the  usual  great  feast,  which  lasts  three  days,  and  is  called 
BaitwM.  Oa  one  uf  these  days  the  Sultan  proceeds  in  stale 
from  iho  seragiiu  to  one  of  the  moa(|ues  ;  the  following  is  a 
dfscrip^on  of  this  striking  pageant : — 

The  prooessiou  comtuences  with  many  line  horses,  richly 
capsrisoucd,  led  hy  grooms.  Then  follow  several  Pashas,  ill 
well  mounted  and  attended.  Next  comes  the  Capitoine  £Wia 
(chief  of  tho  naval  force),  and  other  members  of  the  council. 
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After  them  follow  Bome  of  the  Sultan's  horses^  sttended  bj 
grooms — splendid  animals,  of  the  Turkish  and  Arab  breed; 
then,  surrounded  by  a  large  body  of  military  officers  on  foot^ 
comes  the  Sultan  himself,  mounted  on  a  noble  charger.  The 
Sultan  and  all  his  suite  now  wear  common  tarbouches,  Uoe 
surtouts,  and  loose-shaped  trousers;  and  the  only  difference 
between  the  dress  of  the  monarch  and  his  attendants  is  a  short 
military  cloak  worn  by  the  former,  clasped  at  the  throat  with  a 
rich  jewel.  The  figure  of  the  Sultan  is  small  and  spare ;  his 
countenance  youthful,  pale.,  and  delicate,  but  placid  and  benevo- 
lent, and  his  deportment  exhibits  the  easy  bearing  of  a  gentle- 
man. He  was  bom  in  1823,  is  the  son  of  Mahmoud  the 
Second,  and  has  the  title  Ahdul-Medjid. 

This  procession  has  lost  much  of  its  former  splendour,  by  the 
exchange  of  the  gorgeous,  loo^e,  and  graceful  Asiatic  costume, 
for  a  tiiilit  seini-EurnpcNin  uniforui, — a  reform  commenced  by  the 
late  Sultan,  but  which  ill  becomes  the  fat  Turks.  The  sight  was 
much  nion;  imposing,  wlien  the  Sultan  was  surrounded  by  his 
Janissaries,  w(»aring  turbans  of  great  height  and  amplitude,  and 
dressed  in  rich  flowing  robes  ;  but  the  day  of  the  turbaned  Turk 
is  passed,  and  the  rich  Onental  of  the  present  time  is  only  dis- 
tinguished from  a  European  by  a  red  skuli-cap,  called  they<?r. 
The  Oriental  dress  is  still,  however,  retained  among  the  lower 
orders,  especially  in  the  interior  of  the  country,  and  the  priest- 
hood also  continue  to  wear  the  elegant  robe  and  turban.  On 
the  last  day  of  the  Bairam  there  was  a  display  of  splendid 
fireworks  from  the  seraglio,  which  surpassed  anything  of  the 
kind  to  be  seen  in  Europe,  this  being  an  art  in  which  the 
Asiatics  are  acknowledged  to  exceL 

The  religious  ceremonies  of  the  Dancing  Deh^ishes  are  so 
singular,  as  to  deserve  some  notice.  At\er  walking  slowly  in 
procession  round  an  octagonal-shaped  hall,  at  the  sound  of 
a  flute  and  drum,  they  began  each  to  spin  rapidly  on  his 
own  axis,  as  on  a  pivot,  moving  at  the  same  time  onward  round 
the  hall ;  their  arms  extended  horizontally,  were  apparently 
"gi*J» — their  eyes  were  closed,  and  they  seemed  as  if  iu  a  kind 
of  trance ;  they  continued  spinning  quickly  round  like  tops,  for 
about  a  <|uarter  of  an  hour,  when  they  withdrew  from  the  circle 
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to  rest,  nf^er  wliicli  ihey  again  resumed  ttie  whirling  t  they  next 
all  lay  down  prostrate,  and  apparently  eshausted,  covered  in 
the  folda  of  thuir  robes,  while  a  prayer  was  chanted ;  this 
being  concluded,  they  rose  up,  approached  their  superior,  who 
was  sitting  aU  the  time  on  a  coloured  aheep-skin,  and  kissed 
his  hand;  and,  finally,  filing  off  to  the  right,  they  kissed 
eftcli  other's  liands.  It  is  said,  that  their  rotatory  motions 
are  intended  to  symbolize  the  Almighty's  attribute  of  eternity, 
TTie  members  of  this  sect  l>elong  exclusively  to  the  higher 
classof  Turks,  and  its  founder  was  a  roan  of  rank  and  education.* 

We  visited  St.  Sophia,  nod  all  the  other  mosques.  The 
great  antiquity  of  St.  Sophia,  the  wonderful  vicissitudes 
through  which  it  has  been  preserved,  and  the  important  ulionges 
it  may  yet  nndergo,  invest  this  noble  building  with  ossocintions 
of  no  ordinary  interest.  It  was  founded  a.d.  325,  by  Constan- 
tine;  having  been  burnt  in  a.d.  404,  it  was  rebuilt  a.d.  538 ; 
though  it  has  often  since  been  repaired,  and  a  few  ndditioua 
may  have  been  made,  it  has  remained  to  this  day  substantially 
unaltered  in  its  original  structure.  It  is  remarkable,  that  ma- 
terials from  several  of  the  moat  celebrated  heolben  temples  were 
employed  in  its  construction ;  among  these  may  be  mentioned, 
eight  porphyry  columns,  taken  by  Aurelius  from  the  temple  of 
tlm  Sun,  at  Baolboc;  eight  green  pitlora  from  the  temple  of 
Diana,  at  Ephesus, — and  others  brought  from  Troas,  Cyiicus, 
Athens,  and  the  Cyclades, 

Perhaps  there  is  no  place  in  Constantinople,  besides  St. 
Sophia,  which  combines  so  many  interesting  aasocialions  with 
antiquity,  as  the  Hifpoubohie.  It  is  a  large,  open,  oblong  space, 
formerly  surrounded  by  scats  for  the  spectators,  and  was  built 
hy  the  Emperor  Severus,  for  horse  and  chariot  races.  The  idea 
embodied  in  these  races  by  tlie  anoieota  was,  the  course  of  the 

*  Tixe  Dincing  Dorvulm  u>ctI,  that  their  Ibimilitr,  tho  Patruiruh  Ucto- 
Iht*,  luraod  mir«cuk»iily  niimd  for  the  space  of  four  ilsja  wilhout  any 
food  or  ruirwhnunit,  hu  oiiDpanioii,  Ilamsa,  playing  aU  llw  wtuli.'  tm  tho 
Dut«  :  after  whiob  he  fell  into  on  eistaty,  aod  reoisTed  wonderful  rorelationi 
for  ths  fnundatioa  of  hit  ordur.  The;  beliere  ttic  Bate  to  be  ao  inftnimBnt 
MnanratMl  by  Jacob  and  the  ih«ph«rd<  of  tka  Did  Teslaaumt,  who  HBg 
His  pnuHa  oi  Qoi  to  thii  accompaiiiineat. 
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MB  and  nrcBpluteto  round  the  euth ;  tbeMtidof  dninB% 
■sd  His  mt/ar  in  tba  aual,  npnaentod  tbo  earth  and  aea  i  tt» 
Muting  itf  the  charioti  from  tbe  gate^  th«  rinng  of  tha  amv— and 
their  tonang  loond  the  goal  at  the  other  end,  the  mimiti  the 
nronit  Beren timei  raand the aresia,  nfond to tibe  oooiMaofth* 
WVCD  pkneta ;  and  the  colonn  ot  the  fov  partiee,  green,  Una^ 
f«^  and  whiter  were  intended  to  repreKnt  the  fbnr  flaaatti^ 
earth,  air,  in,  water.  This  Hippodnnne  waa  adorned  with 
a  of  Heathen  deitica,  bat  th^  hare  aQ  been  renored  ; 
ting  BMniinnenta  of  ai 


tae,  a  flna  obeliik  of  Tbebaio  gramt^  eoreied  i 
^aaaeried  hieroglnduea,  and  eridentlj  tranaported £raat  Egjpt ^ 
dte  other  a  eiorioiu  bratue  pillar,  wnnight  in  the  fbnn  of  three 
intartwinad  aarpenta.  It  ia  nid  to  bare  been  bnx^ht  &m 
De^bi,  and  to  haTe  bonw  the  golden  tripod  uiaeciated  to 
ApoDoy  fonnd  bj  the  Greeki  in  the  camp  of  Mardoniu^  after 
the  defeat  of  Xerxea  at  the  battle  of  FUtna.  This  Hippodrome 
waa  the  place  where  Beliaarioa  celebrated  hia  Tictoriea  in  a 
Boman  triomph ;  it  wu  alao  the  acene  of  manj  a  Uoodf 
eoofliet,  in  the  rebellions  of  the  Bfiantine  Empirej  and  in 
1828,  it  was  strewed  with  the  mangled  corpaee  of  the  mnrdered 
Jamssariea,  on  which  ooeaaion  blood  is  stated  to  hare  nm  like 
water  thiongh  the  streets  of  Ctnistantinople. 

Kot  far  from  the  Hippodrwne,  is  the  celebrated  Fillas  or 
CovsTjjiTiirB,  made  of  pieces  of  porph^rj,  bound  together  with 
Iron  banda,  and  aunnonnted  bj  a  white  marble  capital,  on  which, 
H  is  beliered,  stood  the  statue  of  Constantine.  It  has  been  so 
blackened  hj  the  freqaeot  fires  that  have  happened  in  the 
naighbonring  boosee,  that  it  is  commonly  called  the  Bornt 
Colnmn. 

The  ancient  B;aantine  walls  aie  the  objects  of  greateat 
antiquarian  interest  next  to  the  Hippodrome.  Thej  nearij 
snrronnded  Stambonl,  and  formed  a  threefold  line  of  fortifications, 
the  inner  wall  bong  the  highest,  and  the  outer  one  the  loweat ; 
the  inner  wall  is  sormonnted  bj  square  towers,  at  interrals  of 
about  400  feet ;  and  both  walls  and  towera  hare  battlements  for 
die  discharge  of  archeiy.  The;  are  supposed  to  be  of  the  age 
of  Jnatinianj  and  in  man;  piaoes  are  greatly  decayed:  thej 
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atUl  extend  npwards  of  Iwo  milea,  and  terminate  at  the  river, 
wliicb  is  (connected  with  an  extensive  lake,  called  the  Sweei 
waters  u/  Europe, 

The  Bazaars  of  Constantinople  are  the  tnoat  ttiry,  cloan,  and 
ejiBcious  in  tho  Eut,  and  are  amply  stocked  with  a  groat  variety 
of  showy  goods.  There  are  galleries  separately  allotted  to  par- 
ticular trades  and  kinds  of  merchandise,  such  as  etotli,  linen, 
eilk»,  jewellery,  shoes,  saddlery,  drugs,  groceries,  stationery,  as 
well  as  copyists  of  manuscripts,  &c.  We  were  assured,  on  good 
authority,  that  a  large  proportion  of  the  handsome  goods  we 
BBw  exliibited  as  being  of  Oriental  manufacture,  were  made  at 
Manchester,  after  patterns  sent  from  the  Eaal,  and  sold  by  tlic 
Orientals  as  their  own  genuine  work.  The  crowds  that  asually 
throng  the  baiaars,  consist  of  people  from  almost  every  part  of 
the  world ;  and  an  interesting  opjHirtunity  is  aflbrded,  of 
studying  their  national  peculiarities,  aa  regards  personal  appear- 
ance, manners,  and  costume. 

There  Is  a  Slavs  Makkkt  at  Constantinople,  as  well  as  at 
Cairo ;  but  in  the  latter,  the  female  slares  are  uo  longer  exposed 
for  sale  in  the  open  air,  but  kept  in  rooms,  and  only  sliown  to 
purchasers.  It  is  but  justice  to  stnte,  that  slaves  in  the  East 
have  never  been  treated  with  the  revolting  harshness  and 
cruelty  which  they  have  endurtid  in  the  se/viee  of  Europeans 
ftnd  Americans.  The  treatment  of  siavea  is  strictly  regulated 
by  the  Koran,  as  it  was  by  the  Uosaic  law.  All  purcha^ied 
aUrea  are  adopted  by  law  as  sons  or  daughters,  in  the  family  of 
the  pnrchaaer,  who  is  bound  to  troat  them  with  kindness  through 
life,  to  maintain  them  in  sickness  and  old  age,  and  to  leave  u 
provision  for  them  at  Ida  death.  The  females  belong  to  two 
classes ;  one  sold  for  wives,  the  other  for  servants.  The  former 
are  brought  from  Grcorgia,  Circassia,  and  other  provinces,  and 
moatly  belong  to  the  white  race :  as  thoy  fetch  high  prices,  they 
«re  generally  well  treated  by  the  slave-dealers.  They  booome 
tha  legal  wives  of  the  purchaser,  who  is  obliged  to  settle  a 
dowry  upon  them,  and,  in  case  of  ill-usage,  they  can  sue  for  a 
dirorce,.  and  recover  their  marriage  portion;  the  law  in  this 
respect,  has,  however,  seldom  been  enforced  hut  in  a  few  extreme 
cases,  and  married  slaves  are  often  harshly  Iraated,  without 
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obUining  any  redress.  The  diss  of  females  bought  is  servants^ 
are  placed  under  the  contrd,  not  of  the  husband,  bot  of  the 
wife;  bat  the  husband  is  bound  to  protect  and  provide  for 
them,  as  for  the  former  class ;  and  a  slave  who  has  become 
the  mother  of  her  master's  child,  is  free.  The  male  slaves  are 
generally  well  treated  by  their  masters,  and  have  often  risen  to 
the  highest  offices  in  the  State,  s<Hne  having  even  reached  the 
throne,  as  was  seen  in  the  history  of  the  Khalifs  and  Saltans  of 
Egypf 

SouTABi  well  deserves  to  be  visited,  on  several  accoonts.  It 
is  the  largest  of  the  suburbs  of  Constantinople,  and  is  of  great 
antiquity,  having  been  built  on  seven  low  hills,  in  the  earliest 
period  of  the  great  Persian  monarchy.  It  was  the  ancient  Ckry- 
MfpoHs,  and  the  seaport  of  Chalcedon.  The  soil  of  Asia  being 
considered  consecrated  as  the  birthplace  of  the  founder  of  the 
Ottoman  dynasty,  Scutari  has  long  been  a  favourite  place  of 
burial  with  the  Turks ;  also,  fully  believing  that  they  are 
ultimately  to  be  expelled  from  Europe,  they  feel  more  secure  of 
their  remains  being  left  undisturbed  by  the  Christians,  if  de- 
posited on  the  Asiatic  shore.  The  cemeteries  are  consequently 
large  and  beautiftil.  A  cupola,  supported  by  six  columns, 
indicates,  in  one  of  them,  the  resting-place  of  Sultan  Mahmoud's 
favourite  horse.  The  promontory  on  the  Asiatic  shore  is  called 
Bosphorus,  ox-ford,  from  the  Heathen  story  that  lo,  after 
being  changed  into  a  cow,  swam  across  from  the  opposite 
promontory  of  the  Acropolis,  and  rested  here  first  At  about  an 
hour's  distance  from  Scutari  is  the  mountain  of  liulgurlu, 
which  commands  a  most  extensive  panoramic  view  of  the 
sea  of  Marmora,  and  of  both  banks  of  the  beautiful  Bosphorus, 
as  well  as  of  Constantinople  and  all  its  suburbs ;  this  view  is 
considered  one  of  the  finest  in  the  world.  A  large  expanse  of 
most  fertile  territory  can  be  descried,  but  it  is  only  very 
partially  cultivated ;  and  no  better  proof  can  be  given  of  the 
want  of  enterprise  and  industry  in  the  nation,  than  the  fact,  that 
a  greater  part  of  the  grain  consumed  in  Turkey,  is  imported, 
chiefly  from  Odessa,  while  their  own  fertile  land  is  Ijing  fallow. 

These  brief  notices  will  be  concluded  by  an  account  of  the 
•  See  **  FoUtioal  Hbtory  of  Egypt,'*  p.  154. 
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manj  sieges  and  remarkable  vicissitudes  of  fortune  to  which 
this  venerable  city  has  been  exposed  in  the  lapse  of  ages. 

Constantinople  was  twice  besieged  by  the  ancient  Greeks 
(Alcibiades  and  Philip),  three  times  by  Roman  emperors  (Seye- 
rus,  MaximiuSy  Constantinus),  once  by  the  Latins,  the  Persians, 
the  Avars,  the  Slavonians,  and  the  Greeks  themselves  (under 
Michael  Palseologus)  ;  twice  by  the  Bulgarians  and  by  rebels ; 
seven  times  by  the  Arabians,  and  three  times  by  the  Ottomans. 
It  has  sustained  twenty-four  sieges,  but  has  only  been  taken 
six  times,  viz.,  by  Alcibiades,  Severus,  Constantine,  Dandolo, 
Michael  Palaeologus,  and  Mahomet  11.* 

*  A  yery  detailed  and  intereeting  description  of  Constantinople,  will  be 
found  in  "  Murray's  Handbook,"  and  I  can  bear  ample  testimony  to  tho 
accuracy,  and  great  value  to  the  traveller,  of  all  the  Handbooks  published 
by  Mr,  Murray. 
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l^uktion  of  Tar]uy~Th6esal7--MAoedonU---Saloxiioa,M(>slein  Conyerte — 
Mount  Athos— -AIbani*--I>almatift-— Boamelia— Bulgam 
•^Holdsfift— Beorvia — ^Bosni^— East  ooMt  of  the  Black  Sea— The  Orimea 
•-Central  Asia— Armenia—- Biteroum — ^Trebiaond — ^Bajasid — Qeovgia 
— Teflia — Mingielia  — Lniretta —  Circaaaia — AfltraUian — Orenbug — 
Van — Oroomia — Caspian  Sea — Beshd — Baku — Diarbekir,  Missionary 
proceedings — Orfa — Mesopotamia — Mosul — Mardin — ^Nisibin,  Earke- 
0eea»  Anab— Bagdad->Hillah,  Buins  of  Babylon— Meshed  Ali— Koufii — 
Bnssora — Arabia  Fetrsa,  Mount  Hor,  Sinai — Arabia  Felix,  Mecca,  Me- 
dina, Yemen,  Aden,  Mocha,  Moosa,  Sana,  Teas,  Macullah,  Muscat,  Sohar, 
Lasha — Desert  of  Akhof,  19^edjed,  Dereijeh — ^Wahabees — ^Arabia  De- 
■erta — Character  and  Customs  of  the  Bedouin  Arabs — Histoiy  of  Ma- 
homet and  the  Saracens — Persia — ^History— Customs — Religion  of 
Zoroaster — Shiras,  Fersepolis,  Tomb  of  Cyrus,  Bushire,  Ispahan,  Sul- 
tenia,  Kasbin,  Ecbatana,  Kermamshah,  Yezd,  Sari,  Herat,  Nishapoor, 
Eerman,  Dorak,  Shusttfr,  Feshawer,  Cabul,  Ghuznee,  Osndahar — 
Beloochistan,  Kelat. 

The  statements  both  of  travellers  and  geographers,  relative  to 
the  population  of  the  Ottoman  Empire  are  unavoidably  conflict- 
ing, in  consequence  of  the  want  of  sufficiently  accurate  data  in 
oonntries  where  registers  of  births,  and  deaths,  and  official 
returns  of  any  periodical  census,  are  unknown.  The  following 
account  has  recently  been  published  by  Ubicini,  from  semi-official 
information^  procured  during  his  residence  in  Turkey;  con- 
sidering, however,  the  Oriental  propensity  to  exaggeration,  his 
numbers  probably  exceed  the  real  amount  of  the  population, 
while  it  may  have  been  greatly  underrated  by  previous  writers. 
The  population  of  the  Ottoman  Empire,  according  to  Ubicini, 
may  be  conjecturally  stated  at  35,350,000:  of  this  total, 
16,050,000  may  be  assigned  to  Asiatic  Turkey,  15,500,000  to 
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European  Turkey,  and  3,800,0009  to  Africa.    These  popula- 
tions are  distributed  as  follows  : — 

CLASSIFICATION  ACCOBDING  TO  BACES  AND  BELIGIONS. 


Baces. 


Ottomans 

Tatars 

Arabs 

Kurdes 

Turkomans     .     .     .     . 

Greeks 

Slayonians  .  .  .  . 
Boumelians  .  .  .  . 
Armenians      .    .     .    * 

Albanians 

Syrians  and  Chaldeans 

Druses 

Jews 

Gjpsies 


In  Europe. 


2,100,000 
16,000 


1,000,000 
6,200,000 
4,000,000 
400,000 
1,500,000 


70,000 
214,000 


In  Asift. 


In  Africa. 


15,500,000 


10,700,000 

20,000 

900,000 

1,000,000 

85,000 

1,000,000 


2,000,000 

285,000 
30,000 
80,000 


Total. 


8,800,000 


16,050,000j    3,800,000 


12,800,000 

36,000 

4,700,000 

1,000,000 

86,000 

2,000,000 

6,200,000 

4,000,000 

2,400,000 

1,600,000 

236,000 

80,000 

150,000 

214,000 


35,360,000 


Another  table  supplied  to  M.  Ubicini,  by  an  official  authority^ 
gives  the  following  classification  of  the  population  of  Turkey  in 
Europe,  according  to  their  religious  denominations  :*— 

Mussulmans 6,910,000 

(Greeks 9,250,000 

Armenians   400,000 

Catholics  650,000 

Jews 60,000 

Gypsies 80,000 


16,350,000 

In  European  Turkey  the  Moslems  form  only  about  one-third, 
of  the  population,  their  number  having,  for  a  long  period| 
rapidly  decreased,  through  the  influence  of  various  causes,  to  be 
hereafter  stated.* 

The  various  nations  included  in  the  Ottoman  Empire,  and 
adjoining  countries,  are  evidently  awakening  from  their  long  and 
dreary  lethargy,  and  there  are  many  indications  that  the  set 
time  has  come,  in  the  designs  of  a  merciful  God,  to  restore  to 
them  the  knowledge  of  His  truth  and  the  blessings  of  His 
*  See  "History  of  the  Bife  and  Bsdine  of  the  Ottomaa  Bmpire." 
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ikvonr.  As  Teiy  little^  howerer,  is  generaDj  knoim  of  the 
present  coDdition  of  these  deeplj  interestiiig  regioii%  tnd  m 
theysre  daily  presentijag  immense  openings  for  the  Imboors  of  the 
Christian  and  phihuithn^isty  it  is  ccmsidered  desirabk  to  give 
some  general  acooant  both  of  European  Torkej  and  Central 
Aria.  This  information  maj  be  usefol  in  indicating  the  most 
promising  localities  for  missionary  and  other  effinrts  for  the 
improrement  of  the  people. 

DESCBIPTIOK  or  TUBXXT  IIT  XUBOPB. 

Tnfcsy  in  Europe  eomprtsei  nearly  aU  the  territorj  onoe  hshmging 
to  tibe  eastern  diTinon  of  the  Roman  Empire,  lome  parts  of  which  were 
known  to  the  Romans  mider  the  name  of  Thrace;  it  indudea 
emmtries  justly  eelelnated  for  their  heanty  and  fertility,  and  stiQ  more 
BO  for  the  highly  interesting  daseical  recollectioni  with  whieh  they 
are  aseodated.  It  may  be  difided  into  The$9aly  (in  part),  Maetdtmia, 
Albama,  Dalmatian  Moumelia,  Bulgaria^  WaUaehia^  MoUhvia^  Sertia^ 
and  Boinia. 

Thessalt. — A  portion  only  of  Thesealy  now  belongs  to  Turkey,  the 
remainder  being  included  in  the  kingdom  of  Greece ;  but  the  boundary 
line  between  the  two  dominions  is  not  yet  well  defined ;  it  may  be 
sappoaed  to  lie  in  the  Ticinity  of  the  £uned  Thermopyl^j  a  narrow  pass 
between  the  termination  of  the  (Eta  range  of  mountains  and  a  marsh 
reaching  to  the  sea ;  it  is  a  most  unhealthy,  deep  morass,  only  twenty- 
fiTe  feet  broad  in  the  narrowest  part  A  tumulus,  covered  with  the 
broken  remains  of  a  large  pedestal,  is  supposed  to  have  been  the 
monument  raised  to  the  memory  of  the  heroic  band  of  three  hundred 
devoted  Spartans,  who  defended  it,  for  three  days,  against  the  whole 
army  of  Xerxes ;  not  far  distant  is  the  large  town  of  ZWitouii,  beyond 
which  expands  the  wide  plain  of  PharsaliOf  the  scene  of  the  celebrated 
victory  gained  by  Cssar  over  Pompey,  D.c.  48.  The  small  town  otPhar»a, 
or  8atalge,  contains  about  2,000  houses.  This  plain  is  succeeded  by 
the  immense  and  highly  fertile  level  district  of  Larista,  a  considerable 
Turkish  city,  containing  20,000  inhabitants,  and  twenty-four  mosques. 
Proceeding  northward,  the  lofty  mountain  range  of  Olympus,  Pelion, 
and  Ossa,  so  famed  in  heathen  classical  literature,  is  reached.  01}'mpus, 
according  to  heathen  mythology,  was  the  abode  of  Jupiter,  where  he 
sat  in  council  with  the  gods,  and  from  whence  he  hurled  his  thunder- 
bolts upon  his  enemies;  it  is  a  lofty,  immense,  and  majestic  pile, 
terminating  in  bold,  rugged  peaks,  enveloped  in  perpetual  snow; 
Pelion  and  Ossa  are  divisions  of  the  same  chain,  and  the  narrow 
passage  between  them  constitutes  the  vale  of  Temfe»  so  fiuned,  in 
ancient  timei^  for  its  wild,  romantic  scenery. 
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Macedonia,  on  the  north  aide  of  Olympus,  consista  of  aq  imraeuae 
]ilain,  bounded  oo  three  sides  by  monntains  of  the  limestone  formation, 
and  open  to  the  sea  on  the  east ;  it  has  been  compared  to  a  crater,  and 
contains  seTeral  hundred  villsges,  tlie  inhabitants  of  which  are  engaged 
in  the  cultivation  of  cotton  and  tobacco.  Soren  is  a  large  inland  tonn, 
with  a  population  of  about  30.000  inhabitants.  Belncen  Seres  and 
Drama,  stands  the  ruined  town  ofPhilippi;  and  in  the  plain  to  the  west 
WAS  fought  the  memorable  action  between  Octavius  Ca>gar  and  Marc 
Antony  oo  the  one  side,  and  the  Rcpubliciin  forces  of  Brutus  and 
Cutias  on  the  other;  the  defeat  of  the  KepubUcan  amy,  and  death 
of  ita  leaders,  was  followed  by  the  downfall  of  the  Republic,  B.C.  42. 
The  capital  of  Macedonia  is  Salonka,  the  ancient  TtllcaSALONtCA, 
which,  at  the  scene  of  the  first  introduction  of  Christianily  into  Europe, 
through  the  important  labours  of  St.  Paul,  b  deserving  of  a  more 
detailed  notice. 

Salonica. — Salonicft,  the  ancient  Thessalonica,  capital  of  Mace- 
donia, is  a  place  of  considerable  interCBl,  being  one  of  the  cities  where 
St.  Paul  preached  the  Gospel,  with  great  success,  in  his  first  journey 
upon  the  continent  of  Europe.  After  a  «boK  stay,  he  was  driven  out 
by  the  malice  and  violence  of  the  Jewish  zealots.  He  neit  proceeded 
to  Bcrea  and  Athens,  from  whence  he  sent  Timothy  to  Thessalonica,  to 
confirm  the  converts  in  the  new  faith.  Timothy,  on  his  relum,  found 
Pnul  Bt  Corinlh,  where,  Hfler  hearing  Timothy's  report,  the  apostle 
CO  Epistles  to  the  Thcssulonians,  about  the  year  A.D.  A2. 

Salonica,  being  sliU  a  large  and  flourishing  cily,  inhabited  by  a 
numerous  colony  of  Jews,  is  an  important  miuionarjr  aiation ;  the 
following  deacriplioa  of  the  city  ia  taken  from  the  work*  of  Dr. 
Holhuid,  and  other  traveller* : — 

The  most  uuncnt  iiAiiie  of  this  ce]ebnt«d  dt;  was  Tberno,  derived,  m 
in  with  that  of  the  OtiU,  from  the  hot  springs  whirh  atill  ciigt  in 
phuva  upon  the  coast.    The  Hacedonian  Cusander,  who  enlarged 

■nibcUithad  the  dtj,  la  aa  to  moit  the  title  of  its  founder,  gate  it  the 
of  TlusialoiiicB,  in  oomphment  to  his  wiie,  the  dau);htiir  of  Philip  of 
Uocedon.  Cinro  mided  here  tome  tinu  during  his  basishmmt  train 
Roae ;  and  man;  of  his  lettcn  to  Ail4caa,  who  wu  then  at  his  Mtato  ID 
BpiruB,  are  dated  from  Tlieauloiuii!&.  At  the  period  wh«i  tlic  Apostle  ^ul 
vintad  the  plaoe^  it  appean  lo  liaio  been  large,  populous,  and  wotllhy  i  atid 
the  pyr-t**"  hiitorians  tpeitk  much  of  its  aplBudour  and  inipurtanor.  The 
nuNMcre  of  19,000  of  its  inluibitant*,  from  the  audden  funr  uT  Tlioodoutu^ 
is  wuU  tnown  to  hiatoiy  ;  ■■  well  u  tlie  severe  oipialioD  lequinxl  of  that 
muoarch  by  the  iotrepid  Ambrose-  lu  Hxc  docUno  of  the  Om''k  cuipirv,  Uu) 
dl;  waa  taken  by  WdUam  of  Sicdy,  and  si  a  still  latur  period,  wh  moda 
PW  by  one  of  (he  Palsologi  to  the  Venetiwi*.    Tha  latlw,  bowovBr,  ofjojed 
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htA^^Bwymn,  Ttn—lwiioi  flJKag  into tba poww  cf  tiM 
Oteto  ill  14S1,  to  vhoM  cmpbe  ii  1m  •?«  nnoe  bom  lalgaoi. 

"Xb  itepffeHDft  itefa^  fliVmini  it  ^weeded  in  popuktion  oiiljr  faj  Oob- 
rtwitii»nil%  tad  TfomShfy  bj  Adrianoiik^  iiiMiQg  the  citfai  of  Snopew 
IhriBflji  mid  m  the  «Unt  of  its  oommBtoc,  it  probtblf  teooBd  to  tho 
ttfitaX  aloiM.  Iho  interior  of  flelonic^  pwwuti  the  teme  imgokritf »  and 
of  the  tune  defixmitieti  whioh  aie  oommon  in  Tnzkieh  towns.  Hit 
SMflit  of  the  hill  diminiihei  thit  e?il  in  the  upper  pert  of  the  town  i 
mad  on  the  idiole^  ee  xwpeokt  rieinlinwi  and  intetnal  oomfiort^  flelonioi  mj 
nrwfiMf  frfoonblj  with  moet  other  plaoei  in  Turkej  of  laige  nie  and  popa- 
WKon  It  oertainfy  gaine  gnatlj  in  the  comparitoii»  if  aotirity  of  bnaincat 
be  admitted  ae  a  oritmon  of  tiipflriority.  Except  in  thoee  qnaitfln  idiere 
the  prineqpal  Tmka  leiidfl^  there  it  a  general  lypearanee  of  life  and  mofo- 
BMBt|  whioh  fermt  a  ttriking  oontratt  to  the  monotony  of  a  Tnildth  town. 
The  qfiiaja  art  oorerod  with  foodt ;  nnmeroot  gronpe  of  people  art  oeeupfad 
about  the  ihtptor  the  wanhontet;  and  the  baaaart  are  well  ttoeked,  and 
piipetoa]^  erowded  with  biiTeri  and  teUen. 

**  floine  of  flienioeqpet  are  worthy  of  notice  from  their  tiae  and  aatignity; 
we  finled  the  two  moot  oonaiderable,  formerly  the  Greek  drardiet  of  SaAka 
Sophia  and  St.  Demetrint,  but  now  conyerted  to  the  pnrpoeet  of  the 
If  ohammedan  wonhip.  The  Santa  Sophia  wao  erected  by  the  command  of 
Jnatiman ;  the  model  of  the  edifice,  tboogh  on  a  much  larger  tcale,  being 
the  eelebrtted  chuiob  of  that  name  at  Conttantinople,  and  Aithemiat  the 
fldutect  of  both.  There  it  something  Tenerable  and  impoeing  in  the 
i^proach  to  thit  building.  It  ttandt  in  the  midst  of  an  area  shaded  by 
iijpiuttui  and  other  ancient  trees ;  a  lai^e  marble  fountain  is  oppoaite  to  tlM 
gwat  door  of  the  church }  and  detached  portions  of  the  original  edifice,  now 
partfy  in  a  ruinous  state,  are  seen  at  interrals  through  the  treee.  The  in- 
terior, in  its  present  state,  exhibits  but  few  of  those  decorations  which  gaTe 
tplendour  to  the  edifice  in  its  original  character  of  a  Qreek  church.  A  sort 
of  ttone  rottmm,  howercr,  it  shown  here^  reputed  by  the  Christiant  of  the 
eify  to  be  that  from  whioh  St.  Paul  preached  to  the  ThrtttVminns  I  am 
not  aware  on  what  thit  trtdition  is  founded. 

**  The  mosque^  once  the  Qrefk  church  of  St.  Demetrius,  it  of  large  liae, 
and  remarkable  for  the  number  and  beauty  of  the  ancient  oolnmnt  which 
aupport  and  adorn  it.  The  loftiness  of  the  building  hat  admitted  two 
hei^da  of  gallery;  aach,  at  well  at  the  roof^  supported  by  a  tier  of 
anlunwit  patting  round  the  church.  The  total  number  it  taid  to  be  three 
handled  and  lizty.  Some  of  thete  oolumn^  are  of  marble,  tome  of  Terde- 
aatique,  othert  of  tienite  and  porphyry.  We  Titiied  the  ttone  lepnlcfare  of 
BL  Demetriut  in  a  oril  a4joining  the  church,  where  a  lamp  it  kept  always 
burning ;  chiefly,  at  it  teemt,  to  enable  the  Turk  who  thows  the  place,  to 
require  a  few  ooint  from  the  risitor  of  the  tomb.  St.  Demetrius  was  the 
patron  taint  of  the  eity }  fianed  for  his  martyrdom,  and  for  Tariout  n*«r"^^^ 
whiph  art  rteorded  in  the  ByaantiBe  hittoiy.    A  tubterrtnean  diuroh  it 
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tiuniiodcd  with  the  mosque ;  vrocted,  jC  in  teiA,  on  the  ut<^  of  tha  Jtnriilt 
■jiuipiguc,  wImjtb  St.  Pmil  ppmchcd  to  iho  pM>ple  of  ThesaaJonico."  • 

There  are  a  few  remaini  of  Pagan  antiquity.  The  Propylicttm  of 
the  Hippodrome,  is  a  splendid  colonnade  of  Gtc  Corinthian  pillsra 
supporuag  an  entablature,  with  fotix  void  spaces  between  the  pillan, 
for  the  entrance  into  the  Hippodrome  or  forum ;  there  ib  an  attic  over 
the  eDtablature,  with  figures  in  alto-relievo  of  Victory,  of  Ganymede, 
Bocchut,  I^da,  and  Ariadne;  and  the  structure  hu  been  culled  bjr 
the  Jens  Incantodai,  or  the  enchanted  figures.  The  Rotunda  is  built 
on  the  model  of  the  Pantheon  at  Rome,  and  it  believed  to  have  been 
a  temple  erected  under  Trajan,  and  consecrated  to  the  mysteriei  of  the 
CabirL  The  mosque  of  Eiki  DJumaa  (old  Friday)  was  a  temple 
consecrated  la  the  Thermean  Venus,  to  whom  Friday  was  aacred,  and 
sii  columns  of  llie  Pronao«  remain.  The  gate  of  Vordar  was  the 
triumphal  iirch  of  Augustus,  erected  after  the  battle  of  Pbilippi;  and 
there  it  another  triumpbal  arch  in  honour  of  the  first  Constantine. 

The  commerce  of  Salonica  consist*  in  the  export  of  the  com,  cotton, 
wool,  tobacco,  bees'-wui,  and  siik  of  Macedonia. 

The  population  has  been  entimaled  by  some  at  90,000.  Dr.  Hollaad 
thinks  this  exaggerated,  but  tJiat  it  exceeds  70,000  : — 

" '  It  b  oertBiu,  ho\Torer,'  hu  ulds,  '  that  the  numbar  of  inhabitants  baa 
been  much  incKowd  witliin  tha  la«t  few  ywn,  owing  in  part  to  the 
extended  commerce  of  tlie  place,  portly  to  tlie  sattWiont  of  numeroua 
otiiiijnuits,  wliii  baTfl  Bed  liither  to  bIiuii  the  poncr  or  the  Teogeonoejof  AH 
Fuihii  of  loBiima.  Thu  Turlu  probably  Cirm  Mmewlut  W  llian  Ulf  Uie 
population.' 

"  The  iiumbor  of  Greek  famiUn  is  Mid  to  be  about  2,000.  The  greater 
part  of  thia  population  is  engngeil  in  commercei  and  many  of  the  Oreok 
tnmihuita  msideat  here,  hare  ncqmnNl  oonaiderabU  prupertj  from  thb 
source.  Tbe  trade  ihey  carry  on,  is  in  some  measure  lahurdinate  to  that  of 
the  Fnak  merchaals  of  Salonica  i  but  thty  hare  tikcwisa  sxtcnitTe 
indeprndnit  oonnciions  trith  Oermauy,  Constantinople,  Smyrna,  Malta, 
and  nrious  puts  of  Greece. 

"  The  Frank  population  of  Salonica  ii  confined  to  the  lowor  quarlor  of 
the  dly,  but  ho*  latterly  been  miuji  extended  in  number,  by  tho  inottamg 
camuurce  of  the  plaoe.  The  Oennan  and  French  renidents  al«  mera 
nuiDoroas  than  the  Engliih ;  and  tliD  former  ia  pattioalar  have  tiitifc 
tevimt  large  eatsbUilimenta  hei«  within  the  lul  two  years,  ii 
tlm  Iniusit  tnJe  with  the  interior  of  Oenuaay." 

'i'be  Jews  are  estimated  at  about  orke-lmlf  of  the  whole  popuUtian, 
and  ate  the  desvvndaiils  of  the  unhappy  laraelitcf  who  ware 
driven  out  of  Spain  by  Ferdinand  and  Luibettai  another  division  of 
•  Hsllaaa's  Trarsb,  mL  ii. 
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these  ill-used  people,  amountiiig  to  about  70,000,  settled  near 
Constantinople.  They  were  reoeiyed  in  Turkey,  under  conditions  of 
protection  and  privilege.  It  is  stated,  hovever,  that  those  of  Salonica 
being  at  one  time  yery  much  persecuted  by  the  Moslems,  a  large 
number  professed  to  embrace  Mohammedanism,  in  order  to  save  their 
property  and  lives,  while  still  secretly  retaining  theii  national  faith; 
and  it  is  supposed,  there  are  at  present  a  considerable  number  of 
Moslems  who  are  concealed  Jews.  For  several  years,  English  and 
American  missionaries  have  been  labouring  in  that  city,  for  the 
conversion  of  its  large  Hebrew  population. 

A  deeply  interesting  circumstance  occurred  at  Salonica,  last  year, 
in  the  conversion  to  Christianity  of  a  respectable  Moslem  merchant, 
with  his  wife,  four  children,  and  sister-in-law.  He  had  for  some  years 
been  reading  a  Bible  given  him  by  an  Armenian  convert  to  Pro- 
testantism, and  holding  Christian  worship  in  his  family.  Feeling  at 
last  conscientiously  bound  publicly  to  avow,  at  all  risks,  his  change  of 
faith,  he  removed  with  his  whole  family  to  Constantinople,  and  applied 
to  the  American  missionaries  for  baptism ;  the  high  fanatical  excite- 
ment caused  by  the  knowledge  of  his  intention  among  the  Moslem 
population  of  the  city,  endangering  their  lives,  he  removed  to  Malta, 
where  he  and  his  family  were  baptized,  and  two  of  his  sons  have 
been  received  as  free  pupils  into  the  Malta  Protestant  College ;  the 
father,  who  is  a  man  of  good  ability,  is  attending,  also,  several 
branches  of  the  course  of  studies.  This  family  mav  be  considered  the 
first-fruits  reaped  by  Christianity,  from  the  ranks  of  Islamism. 

Next  to  the  gulf  of  Salonica,  is  that  of  Cassandra  (the  Toronaic,  of 
the  ancients),  and  beyond  this,  another  narrow,  rugged  peninsula, 
called  Chalcis,  projects  into  the  sea,  from  which  rises  the  celebrated 
Mount  Athos,  the  holy  mount  of  the  Greek  Church;  its  conical 
summit  is  6,778  feet  above  the  sea.  The  flanks  of  the  mountain  are 
occupied  by  a  few  villages,  and  by  twenty-two  large  and  ver}'  ancient 
Greek  convents,  besides  500  cells,  caves,  and  chapels,  which  at  one 
time  were  the  residence  of  more  than  4,000  monks.  The  soil  of  the 
peninsula  produces  excellent  crops  of  com,  fruits,  &c.,  including  fine 
grapes,  olives,  and  superior  honey;  the  cultivation  is  entirely 
performed  by  the  monks,  who  derive  a  considerable  revenue 
from  the  exportation  of  the  produce  by  the  port  of  Alvaroy 
on  the  east  side  of  the  peninsula.  They  also  make  and  sell  numerous 
images  of  saints  and  relics  in  wood.  No  woman  is  ever  allowed 
to  approach  the  part  of  the  peninsula  which  they  own.  This  colony 
was  the  first  and  most  celebrated  theological  school  of  the  Greek 
Church ;  they  have  in  the  libraries  of  their  convents  a  large  number 
of  most  valuable  and  curious  MSS.  of  ancient  Greek  literature  and 
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history,  which  were  sayed  from  destruction  by  the  monks  of  the 
Byzantine  Empire,  when  Europe  was  ravaged  by  the  Goths  and  the 
Huns.  Although  the  present  monks  are  in  general  extremely 
illiterate,  they  most  jealously  keep  these  ancient  records,  and  will  not 
part  with  them  for  any  consideration.  An  interesting  aecount  of 
Mount  Athos  has  been  published  by  the  Hon.  Mr.  Curzon. 

Albania  extends  about  300  miles  along  the  Adriatic  Sea,  to  the 
west  of  Thessaly  and  Macedonia ;  it  is  from  thirty  to  one  hundred  milet 
in  breadth,  and  consists  mostly  of  rugged  mountains, — some  of  their 
summits  above  9,000  feet  high;  there  are  a  few  plains  fertilized  by 
lakes  and  rivers,  especially  that  of  Scutari,  and  the  scenery  is  in 
general  highly  picturesque.  Joanina,  made  the  capital  of  the  province, 
by  the  celebrated  tyrant  Ali  Pasha,  is  beautifully  situated  on  a  lake, 
but  irregularly  built,  and  contains  35,000  inhabitants.  Scutari,  or 
Scodra,  the  capital  of  Upper  Albania,  is  situated  in  a  rich  plain  on  the 
Boyana,  at  the  extremity  of  the  lake  of  Scutari,  and  some  distance 
from  the  sea ;  its  population  is  estimated  at  30,000 ;  it  has  large  cloth 
manufactories,  and  carries  on  a  considerable  trade;  about  half  the 
inhabitants  are  Roman  Catholics.  Arta  is  a  town  in  the  gulf  of  that 
name,  with  a  population  of  about  9,000,  chiefly  Greeks,  and  has  a  con- 
siderable trade.  Avlona,  the  safest  port  on  the  coast  of  Albania,  formed 
in  ancient  times  a  part  of  the  kingdom  of  Pyrrhus.  The  population  of 
Albania  amounts  now  to  about  1,200,000;  the  people  are  a  race  of 
bold  mountaineers,  very  warlike,  and  always  distinguished  for  their 
bravery,  as  was  especially  displayed  in  their  resistance  to  the  Turks 
under  the  celebrated  chief  Scanderbcrg ;  they  always  go  armed,  and 
often  join  the  numerous  bands  of  robbers  who  infest  their  mountains; 
they  are  only  partially  converted  to  Mohammedanism,  and  frequently 
the  husband  attends  the  mosque,  while  the  wife  goes  to  church.  They 
form  the  best  Turkish  infantry. 

The  inhabitants  of  Thessaly,  Macedonia,  and  Albania,  are  to 
demoralized,  that  no  stranger  can  travel  through  these  provincet 
without  an  escort  of  soldiers ;  and  he  may,  moreover,  consider  himself 
fortunate,  if  he  escape  being  plundered  by  his  very  guardians. 

Dalmatia,  called  also  Herzgovinia,  extends  as  a  narrow  strip  along 
the  Adriatic,  to  the  north  of  Albania ;  but  the  maritime  districts 
belong  to  the  Austrians.  It  is  a  very  mountainous  region,  the  highett 
ridges  rising  to  Y)etween  6,000  and  7,000  feet;  the  population,  esti- 
mated at  about  half  a  million,  are  mostly  Slavonic  and  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  religion.  Zara,  the  capital  of  the  maritime  division,  is  a  sett- 
port,  and  contains  between  20,000  and  30,000  inhabitants.  Poia,  a 
great  and  splendid  city  in  the  time  of  the  Romans,  is  now  a  miserable 
village,  but  is  interesting  as  containing  one  of  the  most  magnificeht 
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mnains  of  antiquity  in  the  amphitheatre  of  Diodetian^'  wfaiA  i»  itill  in 
good  preservation.  Jgoyma  is  another  maritime  town,  with  about  6^000 
inhabitants.  The  capital  of  the  interior  district  belonging  to  Turkey, 
IS  Motknr:  it  contains  7,000  inhabitmnti,  about  one-third  of  whom  an 
Turks,  one-third  Roman  Catholics,  and  the  remainder  Gredu.  It  baa 
a  fine  Roman  bridge  of  one  arch,  planning  ninety-fiTe  feet;  it  is  well 
known  for  its  manu&ctuie  of  swords,  and  exports  also  hides,  wool, 
wax,  tallow,  and  cattle.  Dalmada  formed  a  part  of  andent  Illt- 
XICUM,  and  was  erected  by  Napoleon  into  a  Dukedom,  of  whkh 
Marshal  Soult  was  the  Goremor.  The  high  mountainous  and  rugged 
district  of  MoNTENEOBO  lies  south  of  Dalmatia;  it  b  diflficult  of 
aoeess,  and  inhabited  by  a  brave  and  pastoral  race  belonging  to  the 
Greek  Church,  and  ruled  by  their  bishop.  They  amount  to  about 
100,000,  and  have  maintained  their  independence  for  ages,  against 
•very  attempt  to  subjugate  them. 

RouMELiA  consists  of  a  large  and  very  fertile  plain,  bordered  on  the 
west  by  Albania,  on  the  east  by  the  Black  Sea,  on  the  north  by  the  diain 
of  the  Balkan  mountains,  and  on  the  south  by  the  Archipelago ;  it  thus 
forms  the  central  province  of  European  Turkey,  and  includes  the  two 
great  cities  of  Constantinople  and  Adrianople.  Adrianople,  the  city 
of  Adrian,  was  the  capital  of  Turkey  before  the  conquest  of  Con- 
stantinople ;  it  stands  on  the  banks  of  the  Tundja  river,  and  partly  on 
the  slope  of  a  hill ;  it  contains  some  splendid  palaces  and  mosques, 
but  the  streets  are  narrow,  winding,  and  the  houses  badly  built  of 
brick  and  mud;  population  100,000,  mostly  Turks;  it  possesses  con- 
siderable manufactories  of  silks,  woollens,  linens,  &c.  GaUipoli,  on 
the  straits  of  the  Dardanelles,  is  a  commercial  city,  vrith  17,000  inha* 
bitants ;  and  Kirklissa  is  a  large,  dirty  old  town^  with  about  the  same 
number  of  inhabitants.  Roumelia  derives  its  name  from  having 
formed  a  part  of  the  ancient  kingdom  of  Itoum,  or  JRoumij^eh.  The 
agents  of  the  American  missionaries  having  some  time  ago  awakened 
a  spirit  of  religious  inquiry  among  the  Armenians  of  Adrianople,  a 
number  of  them  have  recently  sent  in  a  petition  to  the  Government, 
that  they  may  be  organized  as  a  separate  Protestant  community.  A 
congregation  of  between  twenty  and  thirty  Protestants  has  been  formed, 
and  a  school  established,  in  the  town  of  Rodosto,  on  the  Sea  of 
Marmora. 

BuLOABiA  includes  the  long  tract  of  country  between  the  Balkan 
chain  of  mountains,  the  ancient  Hcemus,  and  the  Danube ;  in  some  parts, 
it  is  hilly,  well-wooded,  and  abounds  in  pasturage  ;  in  others,  it  is  flat 
and  rather  marshy.  Its  population  is  nearly  2,000,000.  The  chief 
town,  Sophia,  has  50,000  inhabitants.  At  Schumla  there  is  a  chain 
of  strongly  entrenched  positions  in  one  of  the  great  passes  of  the 
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ti^kan;  the  tovn  is  considerable,  and  hot  manufiLctoriM  in  tin  and 
bras!).  The  Bulgarians  are  a  race  of  Slavonians,  who  crossed  the 
Volga  ID  the  seventh  century,  and  became  members  of  the  Greek 
Church.  Bulgaria  formed,  for  ceveral  centtuiet,  an  independent  king- 
dom. There  U  s  range  of  itrong  fortreMe*  along  the  right  hank  of 
the  Danube,  the  principal  of  which  are  Widdia.  Nikopoli,  Jtuslehuk, 
and  Siiulria.  The  slrongest  forlreu  on  the  left  bank  i>  Ghiurgcvor— 
there  are  IbrtiGcationi  also  at  OUenilsa,  and  another  strong  fortress  tt 
Brailoic. 

Wali.achia  and  Mni.DAVi.i,  two  of  the  Danubian  Principalitiei, 
compriae  a  vast  extent  of  flat  country  lying  along  the  left  bank  of  the 
Danube,  bounded  north  and  we«t  by  the  Carpathian  mounuina,  and 
on  the  eoK  by  the  Prutli,  which  Mporatei  it  from  Ruuia :  it  ia  about 
300  miles  in  length,  and  150  in  breadth ;  the  population  is  Mtimated 
at  about  a,U0O,0OO.  They  are  a  Houmnnio,  or  Latin  people,  speaking 
a  Latin  resembling  the  old  Koman,  willi  an  intermixture  of  many 
foreign  words,  cliiefly  Italian.  'Wallacicia,  the  largest  of  tlie  two 
Principal itie«,  lies  along  the  Danube;  it  is  low  and  marshy  in  the 
south,  but  mountainous  to  the  north-west,  where  it  adjoins  the  Cai^ 
pathian  range,  and  is  called  Leaser  WsUacbia.  The  climate  is  hot  and 
damp  in  tummer,  but  very  cold  in  winter.  The  land  produces  much 
wheat,  besides  rye,  hemp,  and  tobacco ;  and  there  arc  eiteniive  foreitB 
in  the  hilly  districts.  Population,  2,000.000,  chiefly  Slavonic  WoUa^ 
chian*,  but  with  na  adouiiure  of  Jews,  Armenians,  Greeks,  and 
Gypsies.  The  two  Principalities  were  included  under  the  Homana  in 
DaciA;  in  1290  they  formed  n  separate  kingdom.  Bnckantt,  tha 
capital  of  Wallachia,  contains  80,000  inhalutants,  all  membera  of  the 
Greek  communion,  with  the  exception  of  between  two  and  three  thou- 
sand Jews,  two  Itoman  Catholic  congregations,  one  Lutheran,  and  one 
Calvinislir.  There  are  no  moxques,  Mohammedans  being  prohibited, 
hy  the  treaty  of  Adrianoplc.  in  1S29,  from  holding  property  or  having 
n  fixed  rmidcncc  in  cither  of  the  Principalities.  Moldavia  posaetaea 
the  same  geni^ral  physical  charnciers  as  Wallochia,  hut  is  rather 
more  wooded  and  pastoral ;  its  population,  which  amounts  to  about 
1.000,000,  tududes  8U,00U  Komun  Catholics,  100,000  Gj-psies,  70,000 
Jews,  aod  900  Protestants.  It  i*  divided  from  Kusain  by  the  Pruth. 
Jtttai/,  the  capital,  occupies  a  marshy  inland  tract,  and  contains  about 
20.000  inhabitonts  i  the  houses  are  teparated  by  gardens.  Moat  of 
Ibc  trade  is  carriud  <m  at  diiUtrt,  a  port  liutveen  the  mouths  of  tbs 
Pruth  ami  the  SerelliiDonlaining  a  population  of  al)oiit  12,000  people  ; 
it  is  a  fWio  port,  and  very  tlouri>hing,  coptcially  in  the  com  liads. 
VaTH'i  Is,  however,  by  for  the  best  port  an  the  coast,  and  well  (brtilledi 
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popuktioii  aiiioiiiite  to  aboiit  80,000.  Tbe  LondoB  Sockty  for  Bmh 
niotiiig  Chriitianity  among  the  Jewa,  haa  mJaakwuiTy  agenta  both  aft 
Bndianat  and  Javy. 

The  peaaantry  of  the  Pxincipalitiea  are  a  laborioiiiy  baidj  laee,  but 
ireiy  much  opprciacd  bj  their  noUeiy  the  Boyardi,  who  tyranniae  over 
4hem,  like  the  feudal  lords  in  the  dark  agea.  The  Boyarda  genenllj 
-leride  in  the  towns,  and  seldom  visit  their  eslates,  whidi  are  left  to 
the  management  of  mercenary  agents;  they,  for  the  mtmt  paztt 
pass  their  lives  in  extravagant  and  onprofitidile  dinipation,  foUoi^ 
ing  the  chase,  attending  baUs,  and  playing  cards.  The  Greek  CStmndi 
does  not  fevoor  education,  so  that  the  population  are  geneially  jgno- 
nnt,  superrtitious,  and  servile,  with  the  exception  of  the  peasantiy  in 
the  Carpathian  mountains,  who  are  more  feariess  and  indqiendent. 
The  peasantry  are  mostly  dressed  in  sheepskins;  their  dwdlinga 
are  ill-constructed  and  wretchedly  furnished,  and  aU  the  industiial 
arte  extremely  low.  The  government  of  the  Hospodar  of  Wallaehia, 
and  Prince  of  Moldavia,  is  wholly  despotic ;  assisted  by  the  intrigues 
of  Russia,  they  obtained  the  right  of  being  appointed  for  life,  and  have 
succeeded  in  exacting  from  the  Oovemment  of  the  Sultan  a  large 
amount  of  independence. 

Servia  and  Bosnia  are  small  provinces  situated  to  the  west  of 
Bulgaria,  on  the  right  side  of  the  Danube  and  of  its  branch,  the 
Save,  which  separates  it  from  Austria.  Their  surface  is  diversified  by 
lofty  ranges  of  mountains,  containing  numerous  fertile  valleys,  with 
good  pasturage,  so  that  cattle  is  the  chief  produce ;  they  abound  also 
in  orchards  and  forests.  The  population  of  each  province  is  estimated  at 
about  900,000,  and  is  of  Slavonic  origin.  The  Servians  belong  chiefly 
to  the  Greek  Church,  but  a  large  number  of  the  Bosnians  are  loose 
Mahommedans.  Belgrade  is  a  fortress  on  the  Danube,  of  immense 
strength,  with  an  adjoining  town  containing  30,000  inhabitants,  and 
a  great  seat  of  trade.  Boana  Serai,  the  capital  of  Bosnia,  has  a 
•population  of  60,000 ;  it  trades  in  arms  and  jewels,  the  mountains 
being  rich  in  mines.  The  Serbians  and  Bosnians  entirely  cast  off  the 
rule  of  Turkey  under  the  intrepid  chief  Csemi  Georges,  from  1806  to 
1814.  They  remain  almost  wholly  independent,  and  pay  only  a  small 
■yearly  tribute  to  the  Sultan ;  and  they  will  allow  the  Turkish  Pasha 
to  reside  in  the  town  of  Bosna  Serai  only  three  days  in  the  year, 
obliging  him  to  take  up  his  habitual  residence  at  Travmek, 

The  religious,  moral,  and  intellectual  state  of  the  inhabitants  of  aU 
these  rich  countries  has  deplorably  declined  under  the  combined 
influences  of  corrupt  Christianity,  Jewish  unbelief,  and  licentious 
Infidelity.  The  Jews  are  reported  to  be  extremely  immoraL  It  ia 
not,  therefore,  surprising,  that  the  population  should  be  reduced  to 
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little  more  tliBn  5,000,000  in  countries  capable,  if  rightly  cultiTated,  of 
Euppnrting  1 2,000,000 1  and  that  tbere  should  be  immenie  tmcu  at 
fertile  land  in  the  plaini  left  wholly  uiioulli voted.* 

East  Coast  of  the  Bljick  Sea, — Au  ai^oount  of  this  coast,  a«  far 
a*  the  houndaries  of  Cin:as8ia,  wilt  be  given  in  the  surrey  of  Asia. 
North  of  the  Caocasian  mountains  are  found  the  Crimea  and  the  Sea 
otAtofi  The  CRIHEAnos  theXAURiCACuEBaoNEarsof  thoancienls; 
it  is  a  very  large  peniniula,  separated  into  two  regions  by  the  River 
Solghir.  The  north-west  is  a  vaat  plain,  rather  sah,  and  only  St  for 
pasturage;  the  south-east  is  mountainous,  inlenpersed  with  fertile 
valleys,  and  enjoys  a  mild  and  luxuriant  climate.  The  population  is 
about  190,000.  Large  herds  of  cattle  are  reared,  and  the  honey  U 
celebrated.  Sympheropol,  on  the  western  coast,  is  the  Russian  capital. 
The  Tartar  capital  waa  Bakitckiterai,  situated  among  picturesque  hilla 
in  the  interior ;  it  is  now  in  decay,  but  the  ruins  of  the  magnificent 
pakcv  of  the  Khans  are  very  fine.  Caffa  was  another  large  town,  but 
is  now  in  ruins.  Stmttopol,  or  AkhHar,  a  a  large,  well-fortified  sea- 
port town,  with  a  harbour  that  can  contain  the  largest  fleet,  and  is  the 
principal  station  of  the  Russian  navy  on  the  Black  Sea;  there  are 
large  bomcka.  and  the  population,  including  the  military,  amount  to 
30.000.  The  Crimea  constituted  a  part  of  the  Greek  Empire,  woa  called 
Tadkida,  and  formed  into  the  smull  kingdom  of  Bosphorus.  Ilia 
Romans  included  it  in  their  Empire  as  the  Cimmkbiah  Bo§pboeC9, 
and  built  in  it  the  Cnc  city  of  Tueodobia. 

•  The  following  a  ■  rcceni  nliinilt  of  ihe  iCKnuti  snd  Inde  of  tha 
Daiiubiui  province):— "The  inhibllanti  of  Ibeie  countriei  number  $,000,000. 
They  ire  slmoti  wholly  igricullunl  countries.  The  revenue  of  Ihe  piovinces  is 
eilimnreil  ai  W),O00,O00  (ranti  per  innuoi.  The  piinclpsliilci  ejipoit  annusUjp 
near  t.DOO.OOO  heclnlUtei  of  grain.  NolMiltiXsndIng  the  Impedinient  it  Ihs 
pnuge  or  the  Sullna,  and  ihe  difficulties  bid  in  the  »ay  of  inde  si  Bralla, 
l.llH  ihipi  oete  laden  lul  year.  British  ihlp*  alone  carried  Ui,000  hecloliirM 
ofgnia,  nliilil  3S0,00O  hedolilrei  Here  conieyed  la  England  in  furEign  vewets. 
lu  Ihe  year  IMS  upoardi  of  700  ihipi  were  Uden  al  Cslau.  The  following  i>  a 
retent  tstimate  of  the  iniporUlIom :— Vienneie  and  Traniylvaniau  ware*. 
3,300,a00f.;  ininubclurMofLiipric.  A.OOO.MOC:  Rauia,  3SQ,000C  ;  rhe  Letant, 
4.600,l»0f.  i  BHiith  maaufacnuied  iron  wares,  3,000,000t  From  Vienna  ibe 
principalities  import  cloth,  than,  glovet,  carriagci.  muiinl  Iniirumcnu,  glass, 
ftc;  from  Traniylranl*.  eosru  llneoi,  lealba,  tu.;  frma  the  Leiant,  colonial 
wares,  eofftt,  lugar,  lebacrD.  eottoo  iwiil,  Brliiah  and  French  maBurarlures, 
Briliah  itun,  Sci  from  Ruaiia,  ult  flih,  tutt,  Ite.;  ttvax  BngUnd.  iron,  Heel, 
machinery,  and  ulei»ll> ;  fiom  France,  silk,  doihi,  perfumery,  GuhionsbU 
ailiclei,  and  boelu.  The  cummtret  of  the  principal!  ties  is  fiee  ftoin  all  prohibi- 
l1nn.  The  cuiiom-hcuie  isies  hitherto  amounted  to  three  per  tent  for  both 
impoilstlon  ind  eipottatioo.  They  have  lately  been  railed  lo  live  pel  eenl. 
la  IS4T  the  nuiom-honse*  wen  let  oai  for  itw  annual  sum  of  I JODJMOC 
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The  pnaaptl  town  on  the  Sem  of  Azo/im  Taganxog;  it  ituidt  on  a 
bold  promoDtorj,  and  ii  a  great  centre  of  commeree ;  the  popnlatioD  is 
16,000.  It  was  there  the  Emperor  Alexander  died.  The  largest  and 
Boat  important  citj,  howerer,  on  the  coaat  is  Odessa,  whidi  may  be  con- 
sidered the  capital  of  soothem  Rnsria ;  it  was  founded  bj  the  Empreaa 
Gatherine,  on  the  site  of  a  Tartar  Tillage;  it  contains  40,000  inhabitantSy 
bat  siifEers  from  a  scanty  anpply  of  water.  Odessa  is  a  groBt  cmpo- 
rinm  of  commerce,  grain  being  the  diief  artide  of  export ;  the  othera 
are  tallow,  wool,  and  hides.  Chermm  is  another  sea-port,  at  the  mondi 
of  the  Dnieper;  population,  30,000;  it  is  rery  unhealthy;  it  was  hen 
the  great  philanthropist,  Howard,  died,  Jan.  20,  1790;  a  tomb  baa 
been  erected  to  his  memory  three  miles  from  the  town.  Nikolaitv  b  a 
good  town,  at  the  confluence  of  the  Ingul  and  Bug,  twenty  miles  above 
the  mouth  of  the  latter;  it  has  become  a  great  naval  arsenaL  The 
Danube  flows  into  the  Black  Sea,  by  several  branches,  the  soutiicm- 
most  of  which,  called  St.  Geoboe,  forms,  by  the  treaty  of  Adrianopley 
the  boundary  between  Kussia  and  the  Ottoman  Empire. 

GENERAL  DESCRIPTION  OF  CENTRAL  ASIA. 

Asiatic  Turkey  comprises  some  of  the  most  magnificent  regions  of 
the  globe,  where  most  of  the  deeply  interesting  events  of  the  early 
history  of  our  race  were  transacted.  It  includes  majestic  chains 
of  mountains,  of  which  Ararat  forms  a  part ; — wide  and  rich  plains, 
fertilized  by  fine  rivers  and  lakes ;  and,  having  the  advantage  of  a 
diversity  of  climate,  from  the  cold  of  the  icy  north  to  the  burning  heat 
of  the  equator,  it  is  favourable  to  almost  every  variety  of  animal  and 
vegetable  life,  besides  its  abundant  stores  of  minerals  and  precious 
stones. 

It  was  in  these  celebrated  regions  that  Noah  and  his  sons  issued  from 
the  Ark,  on  the  summit  of  Ararat,  after  the  subsiding  of  the  waters  of 
the  deluge,  and  walked  forth  again  upon  the  earth.  In  the  same 
regions  dwelt  the  first  families  of  Noah*s  descendants,  until,  as  they 
grew  into  larger  communities,  they  spread  in  all  directions  over  the 
globe.  Central  Asia  became  thus  in  the  early  post-diluvian  ages  the 
seat  of  great  Empires  and  the  cradle  of  learning  and  civilization ;  in 
these  regions  arose  in  succession  the  Chalda^an  (or  Babylonian),  the 
Assyrian,  the  Median,  the  Persian,  and  the  Macedonian  Empires. 
These  were  all  distinguished  for  the  glory  of  their  military  achieve- 
ments, the  immense  size  of  their  cities,  and  the  magnificence  of  the 
temples  and  palaces  which  adorned  them,  thus  indicating  the  highest 
refinement  of  the  arts,  and  a  very  advanced  state  of  learning  and 
civilization. 

But  these  gigantic  Empires  were  successively  doomed  to  ntter 
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destncUon,  and  all  VMtigM  of  their  bonitcd  pcver  and  gloiy  have,  in 
■ome  insiancGB,  bo  complete!;  disappe aired,  that  Ifae  very  sii^s  of  the 
■plendid  cities  of  Bab-Vlos,  built  by  Nimrod  about  ISO  yeuTB  after  the 
deluge,  and  of  Nineveb,  erected  by  Assbur,  remained  for  ag«s  a 
matter  of  conjecture ;  and  it  ii  only  during  the  present  century  that 
aU  doubts  have  been  removed  by  the  exhumation  of  some  of  their 
monumenti.  Their  palaces,  being  constructed  of  brick  and  alabaster, 
more  eatily  crumbled  into  dust  than  the  stone  and  marble  building* 
of  Europe.  All  that  remains  of  the  splendid  city  of  Peksefolis,  are 
the  ruins  of  its  palace,  one  of  the  moat  magnificent  ever  reared;  and 
the  situation  of  Palmyra,  "  the  Queen  of  the  East,"  h  only  known 
by  aome  broken  colonnades.  The  sites  of  the  beautiful  cities  of 
Sdltakia  and  Ecbatana  are  now  occupied  by  small,  miserable, 
modem  towns;  and  though  Bagdad  is  still  a  considerahle  place, 
there  is  not  a  vestige  of  its  palace;  the  streets  are  Barrow,  dark,  and 
dirty,  and  the  population  poor,  so  that  it  retains  nothing  of  the 
romantic  splendour  of  the  Court  of  the  powerful  Khalifs. 

The  present  stale,  however,  of  these  once  rich  and  prosperous 
regions  will  be  best  understood  by  giving  a  brief  and  connected  view 
of  the  principal  cities  still  in  eiinlence,  and  of  the  condition  of  the 
various  populations  occupying:  the  inhabited  districts.  The  provinces 
of  Asiatic  Turkey  are  divided  into  Pashalics,  such  as  those  of  frw- 
rottm,  Diarbekir,  Mooth,  Or/a,  Moxul,  Bagdad.  They  are  the  most 
independent  portions  of  the  Empire,  being  chiefly  inhabited  by  fierce 
warlike  tribe*  of  Arabs  and  Turks,  and  containing  also  territory,  the 
right  to  which  is  often  disputed  by  Persia. 

Abhenia. — The  moit  northern  of  these  provinces  includes  the 
greater  part  of  the  ancient  kingdom  of  Akme.ma,  the  3/inni  of  the 
Scriptures;  its  boundaries  are  Ihe  Caucasus  on  the  north,  the  Kurd 
mountwns  to  the  south,  the  Euphratea  on  the  west,  which  separatei  it 
from  Asia  Minor,  and  the  Caspian  Sea  on  the  east;  most  of  ihe 
country  constitutes  a  high  table-land,  traversed  bj  several  chains  of 
mountains,  which  unite  with  the  Taurus  and  Caucasus.  Ararat,  the 
lofUeot  of  all  the  ridges,  rises  in  the  centre.  This  fiunous  mountain 
derives  its  name  tiota  tbe  valley  of  Aiaa,  the  ancient  Araxes,  the  dis- 
triel  of  oouDlry  where  it  stands,  about  tbe  junction  of  tbe  Russian, 
Persian,  and  Turkish  Empires,  and  to  the  north  of  Lake  Van  ;  it  haa 
two  peaks,  AUah  Vagh  and  Agri  Dagh,  one  of  which  is  17,210  feet 
above  the  aea ;  they  are  very  bold,  rugged  conns,  always  covered  with 
•now ;  the  aacent  was  accomplished  for  the  flrst  time  by  Dr.  Parrot,  in 
1829.  A  terrific  earthquake  shook  the  mountain  in  1610,  destroying 
ooiuiderable  property,  and  fifty  Uvea.  l.ocal  tradition  assigns  the 
retting  of  the  Ark  W  Mount  Jevdg,  170  milca  aouth-wesl,  imma- 
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dblflly  iboTO  thb  pUn  of  MMopoCmift*  TIwm  ***>*«■*■  of 
•n  tho  hii^hMt  of  Cntnl  Aria*  md  dope  down  gradually  tm 
tiw  MMth  by  a  ■ii'iii—'iiii.  of  tfOde-landi  to  the  plaioe  of  MoMpo- 
tamSm  and  Penia;  they  aopply  the  aouroee  <tf  aeveral  gnmt 
livm*  iiMiiidiDg  the  Kv^  the  Anty  and  the  wpptr  btaachei  of  the 
Bifhratoi.  The  Tignidefifeiitiaoiiioea  chiefly  from  one  of  the  lower 
li^Beiy  and  from  the  moantama  of  Kmd.  Then  is  modi  variety  m 
the  kad  and  dimate;  ib  the  hi|^  tahlehndi  the  lofl  ia  pooTybot  pn>- 
dnem  good  paalmage»  and  the  dimate  ia  rtrj  cM  i  whikmanyof  the 
vaOeyi  and  pbma  aie  extnmdy  fertile^  and  produee  ezodleot  cotton, 
liee^  tobaeeoy  gnpea,  and  other  frnita,  aa  the  dimate  ia  hot.  The 
■ooBtaiiM  aboond  alao  in  mincfmla.  The  population  la  citimatad  at 
halivecn  1,600,000  and  %fiO0flO0,  about  ODe-aerenth  of  whom  aiw 


or  En-Bom,  b  now  the  capital  of  Annenia.  Itatandain 
e  plain  on  the  Kara*  or  weat  brandi  of  the  Eophratea,  and  above  SjOOO 
fret  above  the  tea ;  its  popcdation  ia  ertimated  at  100,000,  and  the  dty 
ia  protperouB,  carrying  on  an  extensive  trade  with  the  sorrounding 
countries ;  the  dimate  is  very  cold,  snow  sometimes  falling  in  August. 
The  Americans  have,  for  some  time,  had  a  mission  there.  Erseroum 
was  the  andent  Theodosiopolis.  Trebistmdj  on  the  Bladi  Sea,  is  the 
duef  harbour  of  the  province,  and  contains  60,000  inhabitants.  Further 
north  is  a  large  fortified  town,  named  Khar$f  or  Kars,  adjacent  to  the 
frontiers  of  Russia  and  Persia.  BayaM,  not  far  from  the  range  of 
Anrat,  is  a  fortified  dty,  with  a  population  of  about  20,000,  induding 
the  most  warlike  and  learned  of  the  Armenians  (who  possess  a  fine 
monastery) — and  also  a  good  many  Koords.  The  Americans  have 
succeeded  in  forming  small  Protestant  congregations,  and  opening 
achools  in  several  places  in  this  district,  such  as  Trebiiond,  Tehevirmeh, 
Khanoos,  Arabkir.  The  Pashalics  of  Kaisarivah,  Sivas,  and  Marash, 
fbrmeriy  constituted  Armenia  Minor. 

On  the  northern  border  of  Armenia  lie  the  provinces  of  Q&orgia^ 
MSngreUa,  ImireUa,  and  (Srcama.  The  great  feature  of  these  pro- 
"rinoes  is  the  lofty  chain  of  the  Caucasian  mountains,  which  extends 
from  north  to  south,  and  west  to  east,  between  the  Bladi  Sea  and 
the  CSaspian,  occupying  a  tract  of  country  about  four  hundred  milea 
long,  and  three  hundred  miles  broad ;  JBlbaurz,  the  higheat  summit, 
rears  its  gigantic  cone,  about  16,600  English  feet  above  the  level  of 
the  aea;  this  diain  unites  with  that  of  Ararat ;  its  hi^er  summits  are 
covered  with  perpetud  snow,  the  snow-line  being  about  11,000  fret 
above  the  sea  $  the  rocks  immediatdy  beneath  are  rugged,  bare,  and 
predpitous ;  but  the  lower  regions  are  productive,  and  consist  of  fertile 
valleys  and  good  paatorage  table-landa.    From  the  northern  alopeo 
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flow  two  ^b1  rivers,  the  Kuban,  which  runs  west  to  the  Black  Sea, 
and  the  Ttrrk,  which  flows  east  to  the  Caspian ;  a  third  large  river,  the 
Sur,  has  Jta  chief  Bouruea  in  the  eouthem  slopes,  and  terminates  also 
in  the  Caspian. 

The  province  of  Oboboia.  or  Gruaio,  formerly  an  independent  king- 
dom, is  situated  on  the  southern  declivity  of  the  Caucasus,  and  ta 
scarcely  surpassed  in  fertility  and  beauty  by  any  other  region  of  the 
Eust ;  the  land  enjoying  a  temperate,  genial  climate,  and  being 
abundantly  irrigated  by  the  river  Eur,  and  many  mountain  streams; 
in  the  higher  districts  are  found  magnificent  forests  of  oak,  pine, 
chesnut,  ash,  and  beech,  while  in  the  lower  valleys  and  plains,  the  vine 
and  all  the  fruits  of  both  temperate  and  tropical  climates  grow  most 
luxuriantly ;  the  mountfuns  abound  also  in  rich  mineral  productions. 

The  Georgians  are  a  very  active,  handsome  race,  and  their  women 
have  been  as  celebrated  for  beauty  as  those  of  the  Circassians,  with  the 
exception  of  their  having  darker  complexions.  In  consequence  of  the 
athletic  strength  of  the  men,  and  beauty  of  the  women,  the  Georgians 
have  always  been  in  great  demand  as  slaves  in  Turkey  and  Egj-pi; 
and  it  was  chiefly  from  these  slaves,  that  the  celebrated  and  formidable 
tribe  of  the  Mamelukes  derived  iU  descent. 

The  peasantry  labour,  however,  mider  many  disadvantages,  owing  to 
the  tyranny  of  the  nobles,  who  possess  the  power  of  life  and  death 
over  their  vassals,  and  formerly  greatly  encroached  upon  the  righu  even 
of  their  kings ;  the  people  are,  moreover,  often  harassed  by  the  inva- 
sions of  the  I^sghiani,  and  other  wild  tribes  from  the  higher  ridges  of 
the  Caucasus,  so  that  they  are  compelled  to  carry  arms  when  culti- 
vating the  soil  i  the  result  of  these  sufferings  has  been  to  reduce  the 
population  to  400,000,  the  majority  of  whom  are  Christians  of  the 
Annenian  persuasion,  and  the  reniainder  Mohammedans,  Georgia 
bos  become  a  Russian  province,  by  its  conquest  from  Persia  i  and  some 
of  her  nobles  now  form  a  guard  of  honour  to  the  Kmpernr  Nicholas 
at  Petenburg. 

The  chief  town  and  capital  is  Tejiu,  on  the  river  Kur,  with  a  popu- 
lation of  22,000,  who  ore  mostly  Christians;  it  is  badly  built,  and 
pooT)  but  rather  celebrated  for  the  hot  mineral  springs,  which  issua 
from  the  surrounding  mountains. 

To  the  west  of  Georgia,  between  the  Canensus  and  the  lea,  is  a  flat 
district,  called  in  ancient  timu  Colcuob,  but  afterwards  JUinip-iflia. 
The  high  and  itiggcd  cli&  of  the  Caueasus  were  oanKidered  by  the 
Onwka  as  the  boundaries  of  the  inhabited  world ;  it  was  lu  these  lofty 
rocks  their  poeti  Tuprosented  Prometheus  to  have  been  chained  by 
Jupiter,  as  a  punishment  for  his  daring  preaumplion ;  and  it  was  to 
the  region*  of  Colchos  the  Ai^onautic  cipedilion  wa*  represented  as 
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lisfiof  ben  int  in  aeirch  of  Um  golden  llaeoe,  wlikli  wa%  DO  doi^ 
dkg<af]r  of  Uie  viliieUe  BMteli,  gold,  ailver,  end  pneioae  ilonflBy  in 
winch  thoee  regione  WHO  belieied  to  eboond. 

Hie  eountry  k  Terj  ewanqij,  being  trevewed  by  eboot  Uur^ 
aonntam  tonrentty  and  one  modentely  large  river,  the  ancient  PHAm^ 
now  JSiotL  The  land  jridda  millet,  fhiiti,  maiae,  nlk,  ftc;  the 
people^  who  axe  aemi-barberianay  axe  oppretaed  ondor  a  aevere  ftndai 
ejfetcm,  and  their  ohiefr  carry  on  a  cruel  traffic  in  ilaTea  with  Tnrhey, 
anpplying  aa  many  aa  12,000  annnally.  The  aei^Mnt  town  ii  Al^  at 
the  month  of  the  JUdm,  and  containa  about  1,000  inhabitantt;  the 
population  of  Mingrelia  ia  eatimated  at  1,400,000,  and  the  pvofinee 
bdonga  to  Boiaia. 

The  mountainona  ridgea  above  Mingrelie  are  inhabited  by  a  tribe 
of  hardy  mountaineeia,  called  Imeritians,  a  retired  paatoral  people, 
but  wy  faraTC  when  attadted,  JTntota,  an  old  town  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  Pibomi,  ia  iti  capitaL  Ouritlt  a  diatriet  aouth  of  the 
Fhaaia,with  a  good  port  called  Baiomn,  ia  the  reaidence  of  another 
amaU  tribe.  Proceeding  north,  are  the  districts  of  the  Awoims  and 
jlftoatM,  a  warlike  independent  race  of  highlanders,  who  carry  <m 
aome  trade  by  the  ports  of  Phanagoria  and  Anapa^  the  last  of  which 
ia  tolerably  good.  These  tribesare  often  engaged  in  Uoody  feuds  with 
each  other ;  they  live  partly  on  plunder  by  sea  and  by  land,  and  by 
the  traffic  in  slayes.  The  majority  are  of  the  Greek  Church,  and  the 
remainder  Moslems.  The  Russians  haye  raised  fortressea  and  re- 
doubts along  this  pert  of  the  coast  of  the  Black  Sea,  and  hare  destroyed 
moat  of  the  ports  from  Soudjouk  Kale,  to  the  Fort  Nikolai,  in  order  to 
prarent  arms  and  ammunitions  being  conveyed  to  the  Circassians. 

Towards  the  lower  end  of  the  Terek,  in  a  fertile  country,  is  the 
town  of  Kiihrt  which  containa  10,000  inhabitants,  of  whom  8,000 
are  Armenians,  engaged  in  a  great  trade,  especially  of  wine  and  silk. 

The  northern  dedivities  of  the  Caucasus  form  the  country  of 
CuTossta,  or  Tcherkessia,  consisting  of  fertile  mountain  ridgea  and 
ahqiea,  which  supply  good  pasturage  and  fine  woods,  and  of  rich,  well- 
enltivated  valleys,  yielding  excellent  crops  and  fruits.  The  Circassian 
xaoa  ia  distinguished  for  the  superior  strength,  actirity,  and  symmetry 
of  form  of  the  men,  and  has  also  long  been  celebrated  for  the  graee 
and  beauty  of  the  women ;  dwelling  in  temperate  regions,  their  eom- 
pleodon  is  fiurer  and  more  delicate  than  that  of  the  Asiatica  of  the 
South;  they  carefully  protect  their  fiioes  and  hands  from  exposure  to 
the  sun,  and,  for  the  preaervation  also  of  their  beauty,  the  daughten  of 
all  who  are  not  alavea,  abstain  from  oppressive  bodUy  labour,  employing 
themselves  in  plaiting  straw,  embroidery,  and  sewing.  The  (Srcasriana 
tie  a  brave,  vrarlike,  independent  people,  who,  entrenched  in  their 
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inouiitiiD  fMtne««es,  bare  defied,  for  yean,  all  the  armies  nent  by 
Ruuia  to  tubdue  ihcm.  They  harau  and  circumvent  tbejr  enemicK 
in  the  defiles  of  tbe  mountaiaB  irilh  the  rapid  moTements  of  ihair 
cavalry,  and  are  also  most  expert  markimen.  The  Uusatang  have  been 
obliged  to  erect  a  line  of  fortreuec  alos);  the  banks  of  ibe  Kuban 
and  Terek,  in  order  to  check  their  invuion* ;  the  largest  tribe  dwells 
in  the  Daghettan  disLrict.  on  tbe  border  of  the  Caspian,  vhere,  under 
the  command  of  their  indomitable  chief,  Schamtl,  they  hsTe  often 
let  the  Ruuians  at  dcflancr^. 

Their  form  of  goremment  is  strictly  feudal,  and  Ihcy  exhibit  some- 
thing of  the  stern,  unfeeling  spirit  of  tbe  Spartans,  in  having  their 
children  brought  up  by  atrangcis.  until  they  have  became  adults,  in 
order  to  preserve  them  from  the  risk  of  being  rendered  effeminate  by 
pnrcnlfll  indulgence.  Their  habits  of  life  are  loose  and  predatory,  and 
they  support  themselves  partly  by  the  plunder  of  the  inhabitants  of  the 
surrounding;  plains.  Their  moral  character  is  further  indelibly  dis- 
gmced  by  the  custom  of  selling  their  daughters  to  tbe  highest  bidder, 
tbe  Circosuttu  women  having  aliraya  been  in  great  request  as  wives 
by  the  rich  Turks.  The  number  of  chiefs,  or  Utdens,  is  reckoned 
at  1,600,  and  that  of  the  whole  population  amounts  to  above  200,000. 
The  Ciniaaaiana  are  generally  loose  Mohammedans,  and  wholly 
niiletate. 

Even  tbe  most  elevated  regions  of  the  Caucasus  are  inhabited  by 
fierce,  warlike  tribes,  dwelling  among  rocks  and  eternal  snows,  and 
living  by  plunder;  the  principal  of  these  are  the  OiuU*,  or  In/net, 
and  the  Letghit»,  who  are  esUmatcd  together  at  40,000  ;  their  houses, 
perched  on  steep,  precipitous  rocks,  along  the  roads  and  defiles,  are 
impregnable  forts,  so  that  they  have  never  been  subdued  ;  they  are  a 
terror  Ui  all  tbe  people  living  in  the  lower  regions  of  the  nountoin. 
There  is  another  tribe,  the  MiAneget,  or  Kutrt,  who  number  about 
160.000. 

The  largest  city  situated  at  the  north  extremity  of  the  Caspian  is 
AsTBAKHAIf,  the  capital  of  the  Caucasian  Govemmenl ;  it  has  a  mixed 
populatiou  of  about  70,000  people,  including  Russians,  Greek*,  Dng- 
lish,  French,  Persians,  Kirghiea,  Bokharese,  Tartars,  and  even  Hindoos. 
It  is  situated  amidst  ranges  of  barren  mountains  and  dreary  steppes, 
and  exclusively  owes  its  prosperity  lo  its  numerous  water  communica- 
dons,  which  render  it  a  great  centre  of  commerce  between  Europe 
and  tbe  northern  regions  of  Asia.  Tlie  Volga,  aAer  traversing  in  a 
roune  of  2,000  miles  all  Europeen  Russia,  empties  itself,  at  Astrakhan, 
into  iJie  Caspian.  On  the  other  bond,  the  city  obtains,  by  the  naviga- 
tion of  the  Caspian,  raw  silk  iWim  Persia,  turquoises  from  Khorauon, 
rubies  and  other  gems  from  the  bead  of  Uic  Oohnii  knd  abonndi, 
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iAm^  in  lidiftm  and  good  leather.  Botita  large  fidwrieiywhidiiiipiily 
liie  roea  of  the  iturgeon,  from  whidi  ii  prepared  the  latomite  emoimrt 
eonatitote  a  great  aonroe  of  iti  wealth ;  90,000  barreli  of  thia  haTO  been 
eKportad  in  a  aingle  year.  The  aoRoanding  wOd  monntaina  and 
atoppea  aie  inhalHted  bj  wandering  tribea  of  Tartan  and  Oafannekab 
and  aupply  aome  good  paaturage.  Ezoellent  grapea  are  grown  ia 
didtered  plaoea. 

To  the  north  of  Aatrakhan  liea  the  extenaiTe  proTinee  of  OsBir- 
Buso,  inhabited  hj  Tartan,  and  Tery  rich  in  paatorage;  it  ii 
boonded  on  the  west  bj  the  Ural  monntaina,  and  the  RiTer  Ural  aep*- 
ntna  it  on  the  eait  from  the  country  of  the  Kirgfainea  and  CahnwAa, 
The  town  of  Oilenbubo,  on  the  Ural,  containa  2,000  we]14Miilt 
honaea,  and  is  a  great  maiket  for  Tartar  horaea  and  iheep;  eoa- 
aiderable  quantitiea  of  tallow  are  aapplied  from  the  latter.  Bah 
lakea  are  nnmeroos  in  the  steppes,  and  forests  on  the  monntaina. 
OUTA,  or  Ulk,  another  frontier  town,  is  the  seat  of  gotemment,  and  ia 
anpposed  to  have  been  an  ancient  capital  of  Tartary ;  it  oontuna  mina, 
aome  of  which  are  covered  with  Arabic  and  Cufic  inscriptions. 

Returning  to  the  south  of  Caucasus,  below  Teflis,  are  found  the 
town  and  small  lake  of  Ebiyan,  which  belongs  to  Persia,  and  ia 
defended  by  a  strong  fortress;  the  town  is  some  distance  from  the 
lake,  on  the  Zengui,  a  branch  of  the  Araxes.  The  surrounding 
eountry,  though  beautiful  and  fertile,  is  thinly  inhabited  and  barren, 
in  consequence  of  the  frequent  ravages  of  war,  to  which  its  frontier 
situation  exposes  it.  To  the  south-west  of  Erivan  is  the  strong  citadel 
of  Van,  situated  in  a  narrow  mountain  gorge,  near  the  large  lake  and 
rich  plain  of  the  same  name. 

On  the  south-east  of  Armenia  arise  the  Kourdistan  range  of  moun- 
tains, which  supply  several  tributary  streams  to  the  Tigris.  These 
mountains  have  long  been  noted  as  the  residence  of  the  Kurds,  or 
Koords,  who  are  the  proudest,  fiercest,  and  most  predatory  of  all  the 
wandering  tribes  that  infest  these  regions.  Considerable  interest  ia 
alao  attached  to  these  wild  districts  in  connexion  with  the  Nestorian 
Christians,  who  have  for  ages  maintained  themselves  in  some  of  their 
fiwtnesses,  notwithstanding  the  long-continued  and  fierce  persecntiona 
of  the  Kurds.  The  chief  town  is  Beilis,  on  the  west,  built  amidat 
rocks  and  ravines ;  but  the  houses  are  well  constructed  and  the  people 
abundantly  supplied  with  fruits  and  vegetables ;  it  is  the  residence  of 
the  Khan  of  the  Kourds.  To  the  east  of  the  Kourdistan  range  ia  the 
lake  and  town  of  Ouroomia  (Urumea) ;  the  lake,  which  is  so  salt  that 
no  fiah  live  in  it,  is  300  miles'  circuit,  and  its  waten  emit  a  sulphureous 
amell ;  the  town  is,  on  the  whole,  flourishing,  and  inhabited,  as  well  aa 
tke  surrounding  country,  by  a  large  number  of  Nestorians.    The 
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Americana  have  muintainecl  for  many  yean  a  MUiion  among  them, 
the  iustructioiu  of  whustt  agents  are  very  acceptable  Lo  the  people ;  it 
may,  therefore,  be  hoped  that  theie  ancient  ChrietiaoB  will  again 
enjoy  the  privilege  of  lieing  employed,  as  in  former  ages,  in  imparting 
the  blesaingt  of  the  Oospel  of  peace  and  mercy  to  their  cruel  and 
ignorant  peraecutora.  Ouroomia  is  believed  to  have  given  birth  to  the 
celebrated  Zoroaatcr)  and  at  aome  distance  there  is  another  Sourishing 
town,  called  Marnglm,  where  Prince  Uolaku  built  his  famous  observa- 
tory. Between  this  lake  and  the  Caspian  Sea  lies  (he  town  of  Tabreez, 
formerly  a  splendid  city,  with  SOO.OOU  inhabitants ;  having  been  eight 
times  sacked  and  often  shattered  by  earthquakes,  it  is  now  much 
decayed. 

At  some  distance  west  of  Tabreez  lies  the  Caspian,  tlie  largest 
inland  sea  in  the  world,  its  length,  from  north  to  south,  being  600 
miles,  and  its  average  breadlli  from  90  to  120  miles,  though  at 
one  point  it  extends  lo  300  miles ;  the  hirgest  river  flowing  into  it  is 
the  Volga,  but  it  receives  several  mountain  torrents  on  the  west  from 
the  loftj  snowy  peaks  of  Caucasus  and  Ararat.  The  greater  portion 
of  the  eastern  shore  consists  of  arid  deserts,  and  the  only  considerable 
tributary  river  is  the  Ochus,  or  Kizil-Ouien.  The  immense  chain 
of  the  Caucasian  mountains  extends  from  the  uorlhem  borders  of  the 
Black  Sea  to  the  west  shore  of  the  Caspian,  and  is  united  in  its  course 
with  the  great  Ararat  range,  while  on  the  north  the  Caspian  is  hounded 
by  the  Ural  mountains,  so  rich  in  gold,  precious  stones,  and  minerals, 
and  from  which  flows  the  great  river  Ural.  The  waters  of  this  tea 
OTE  as  salt  aa  those  of  the  Atlaulic,  with  an  admixture  of  bitter, 
arising  from  glauber  salt,  supposed  to  be  produced  by  the  decomposi- 
tion of  naphtha,  which  is  found  in  large  quantities  on  its  shores.  As 
there  is  but  little  variation  in  the  level  of  the  Caspian,  it  was  con- 
jectured that  its  waters  werre  discharged  into  the  Persian  Onlf  by 
some  subterraneoua  passager  but,  as  only  one  very  large  river  falls 
into  it,  the  evaporation  fr^m  its  immense  surface  is  sufficient  to  equal 
its  anonal  fresh  supplies.  Its  surface  is  about  300  feet  beneath  that  of 
the  Black  Sea,  and  is  supposed  lo  have  become  lower  within  the  laat 
200  years.     The  navigation  is  very  dangerous. 

At  the  south  extremity  of  the  Caspian  the  chief  town  is  JUikd, 
belonging  to  Pcraia  i  it  is  a  Houriidiing  pUee,  with  a  population 
of  from  G0,0()0  to  80,000,  and  a  harbour.  North  of  Itcshil  there 
are  two  towns  j  Shamacliie,  once  a  large  city,  and  the  modem 
town  of  Baku  :  tin-  neighbourhood  of  the  la*t  place  is  reninrknble  for 
its  ineihauillble  pits  of  naphtha,  which  begin  to  Gil  as  soon  as  they  are 
«mpUed,  although  supplying  daily  a  thousand  pounds  weight  of  thia 
inflammable  siibslsmce ;  it  is  «  profitable  aource  of  inde.    In  the  Mune 
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iMifitj  there  b  a  plain,  aboot  a  mik  b  orcmnft^^ 
from  the  sutihoe  of  whieh  there  oontiiiiiaUy  iisaee  a  Une  flame ;  and  it 
k  called,  on  tluiaeeonnt,  the  Plain  of  Fire.  The  gnrand  in  this  region 
fa  ererywhere  atrongiy  impregnated  wiA  thie  iniUmmaWe  gaa,  which  ia 
lecn  aometimes  rolling  in  ctreams  down  the  monntaint.  On  the  aovth 
of  JUtkd  there  are  ceveral  townc  <tf  modente  nae,  aoeh  aa  Smig 
Bm^odA:  Am^  witii  40,000  inhabitanti,  moctljihepberdai  Am* 
hmis  MMedg  AAng:  AdnAad,  the  aneient  Htbcania}  and 
Jbt^fmh  the  aneient  Huekaun. 

Returning  to  the  wect  of  Konrdictan,  and  on  a  lower  level  than  tha 
regiona  of  Armenia,  there  ia  a  high  taM»4and,  about  120  mike  loq^ 
between  the  Eujdiratec  and  the  Tlgria,  now  induded  in  thePachalie of 
BlABBEUms  it  ia  rodkj  and  rugged,  but  inteneeted  with  pictuieaqua 
and  fertile  valleyi.  The  chief  city  ie  DmrhMr,  on  the  Tigris  the 
andent  Am  ida,  strongly  fortified  by  a  high  thidi  wall,  flanked  widi 
towera ;  it  has  a  oonaidenible  commerce,  and  a  population  of  00^000^ 
about  one-third  of  whom  are  Armeniams  but  it  has  greatly  decfined 
flrom  iti  prosperity  in  former  days,  when,  being  situated  on  the  high 
road  from  Europe  to  Persia,  it  was  the  strong  bulwark  of  the  Eastern 
Empire  against  the  Parthians.  There  is  another  town  in  the  heart  of 
the  mountains,  called  Maden,  situated  near  a  branch  of  the  Hgria, 
which  has  a  good  trade  in  copper  and  iron,  besides  some  gold  and 
silTcr,  obtained  from  the  rich  mines  of  these  mountains.  North  north- 
east of  Maden  lies  the  small  and  poor  town  of  JfootA,  the  chief  place 
of  a  small  pashalic  of  the  same  name,  and  situated  on  a  branch  of  the 
Euphrates.  South  of  Moosh  is  found  Sert,  on  the  Tigris,  a  large 
mountain  village,  the  site  of  ancient  Tiosanocebta,  the  capital  of 
the  short-lived  Empire  of  Tigranes.  The  Americans  have  extended 
within  the  last  two  years  their  missionary  operations  to  the  central  part 
of  Ana,  maldng  Diarbekir  their  central  station,  from  whence  they 
visit  neighbouring  places,  lliat  the  fields  are  white  for  the  harvest 
in  those  regions,  and  only  require  more  labouren,  will  be  seen  by  the 
fiftllowing  most  interesting  extract  fit>m  the  September  number  of  the 
American  ** Missionary  Herald:" — 

"  Five  Church  members  belonging  to  other  placet,  sre  now  residing  in 
Diarbekir. 

*■  The  weekly  routine  of  services  is  as  follows : — An  Informal  meeting  on  Sab- 
betb  morning,  oondocted  by  the  native  brethren ;  preaching  at  noon ;  preaching 
In  the  afternoon ;  preaching  twice  during  the  week ;  and  a  Church  prayer 
meeting.  All  these  exercises  are  well  attended,  as  is  also  the  mouthy  concert. 
The  congregation  consists  of  between  150  and  200  eager  listeners.  Mrs. 
Dunmore  has  a  Bible  class,  consisting  of  twenty  or  thirty  women,  most  of 
whom  are  mothers.  The  unexpected  increase  of  the  congregations  is  already 
known  to  the  readers  of  ths '  HerahL* 
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"  Thinnmbnorpupili  In  (he  ichMl  luuincreued  fiom  ten  to  tony;  and  the 
•choDlii  now  in  imore  pi oiperDiu  condition  ihinit  Ilia  ettr  been.  Neuly  hM 
of  the  pcCKiii  pupili  are  joulhi,  HhoM  pvcnU  are  noi  connected  with  llie  Pto- 
lalini  conmunity.  During  the  p*il  year,  aii  young  men  bate  entered  At 
Mininirjr  ■!  Bebek;  two  girli  bi>e  entered  (he  femite  leminiry  »t  Hui-keuy, 
and  one  Ud  hu  enlered  the  •eminBT7  it  Abeih.  All  theie,  with  the  eieeptton  of 
one  of  the  girli,  hiie  been  dependent  on  theii  noD  reaounx*.  Thli  may  tie  rc- 
gtvded  at  a  fair  indeiof  the  lUte  of  feeling  at  marbelur.  The  inhabitanli  aie  ■ 
reading  and  thinking  people. 

"  The  contUnC  demand  Tor  Pratnunt  buolii,  apecially  for  the  Bible,  ilTuidi 
anple  proaf  thai  the  mindiof  the  multitude  etc  awake,  and  that  they  ue  Teellng 
after  the  way  of  lire.  We  ate  unable  to  lUle  Ihe  amount  received  for  booki  in 
the  pail  year;  but  we  think  it  would  not  (all  luuch  abort  of  two  hundred  dollari. 
One  Armenian  baa  recently  joined  ua,  who  had  never  attended  our  meeting), 
•nd  wboH  emtence  wewere  not  awate  of.  Uehadread  every  Proteatant  book 
in  Armenian  that  had  reached  Diarhekii.  tie  i>  non  Ijing  io  priaon,  aniioualf 
walling  for  fomeihing  new  la  read.  Another,  who  two  yeut  ago  w*i  a  deacoo  in 
Ihe  Jacobite  Church,  and  could  read  only  Syriar,  hu  alnce  learned  Id  read 
Arabic,  Turkiah,  and  Armenian.  He  cartiea  his  Teatamenl  in  hia  boaom,  and 
aomelimea  wadei  acroii  Ihe  Tigiii  to  preach  Cbrlit  Io  his  village  ncighbauia. 
Many  Interealing  beta  might  beiuied,  lothow  the  prOKreat  of  [heliiitli,  and  the 
achierementa  it  haa  made  in  Diarbekir  and  ita  tidnily. 

Armenian  and  Turkiifa,  and  al  ihe  aame  time  can  iniiruct  our  young  men  and 
aid  in  preaching.  And  WB  need  ibiee  miiiionariea,  one  of  whom  ihould  be  a 
phyucion. 

"The  Armeniana  of  Diarbekir  have  l.SOO  houiei;  the  Syriena  or  Jacobitea, 
28Ti  the  Catholic  Armenians,  HO;  ihe  Chaldeana.  lODi  the  Caiholie  Syrlana, 
SO;  the  Qrttlu,  SO;  the  Jewi,  »3 :  the  PratnilnU,39 ;  and  the  Moiltmi,  4,(H)4." 

8outti-«eit  of  Ciarbekir,  on  the  Upper  Euphrotca,  U  the  city  of 
Orjit,  the  capiul  of  the  paahalic  of  that  naine ;  il  occupies  the  site  of 
ftncienl  EdE!ISa,  a  city  of  note  io  the  kingdom  of  Syria  anil  in  the 
wars,  aUo,  of  the  Cnuadera;  it  woa  fountled  after  the  couquuala  of 
Alexander;  ita  population  amounts  to  20,000)  the  houiea  are  well 
built,  and  there  i*  a  splendid  tnoiujuc  consecrated  to  Abraham.  "  To 
some  minds,"  statc«  a  writer  in  the  "  Miuionar)'  Herald,"  "  it  may  give 
additional  interest  to  the  place,  that,  by  many,  Oorla  ii  now  auppoaed 
ta  have  been  the  Biblical  Ur  of  the  Chaldeet,  the  birth-place  of  Abra- 
ham, the  &ther  of  the  faithful.  Ritter,  the  diatinguisheil  Gcnnaa 
gei^raphcr,  givn  it,  as  his  opinion,  that  it  must  have  been  in  the  preaeot 
Paahalic  of  Uorfa,  and  rather  seems  to  imply  that  it  might  have  been 
Ourfa  itMlf.  It  lies  in  Mesopotamia,  as  did  Ur  of  the  Cbaldee*.  (Act* 
vii.  2.)  By  dropping,  in  Ihe  |)resent  name  Ooifa,  the  laat  sy[Ubl(t,/ii, 
which  scrmi  to  huvt-  been  adilcil,  we  have  the  orginal  noma  Oor,  or 
Ur.  It  is  only  about  ninety  miles  from  Hsran,  in  the  direction  of 
Ouuan,  towatdi  which  Abraham  i«tired  &om  Vi;  and  the  Jew*  in 
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this  region,  to  this  day,  make  pilgrimages  to  it  as  the  birth-plaee  of 
Abraham.  Of  the  20,000  inhabitants  of  the  city,  about  7,500  are 
Armenians,  and  about  4,000  Syrians." 

The  following  summary  of  the  progress  of  the  Reformation  in 
different  parts  of  Asia  is  very  cheering.  At  Orfa  there  is  a  congrega* 
tion  of  forty;  there  are  teachers  at  Moosh  and  Adana;  at  Kesob, 
sixty  miles  west  of  Antioch,  there  are  one  hundred  and  fifty  Eyan- 
gelical  Christians ;  Aleppo  reckons  also  many,  and  there  is  altogether  a 
great  work  going  on  in  the  district  of  Arabkir.  At  Marsovan  there  is  a 
congregation  of  fifty,  and  there  are  converts  in  the  province  of  Gh^. 
The  work  has  commenced  at  Bochahujuk,  opposite  Nicomedia,  as  well 
as  in  that  town,  and  there  are  more  than  a  hundred  villages  and  towns 
where  there  is  evidence  of  the  Gospel  having  begun  to  take  effect. 
"  Send  us  a  preacher  and  a  teacher  to  show  us  of  this  way,"  is  the 
demand  of  the  people  in  all  these  places. 

It  is  truly  rejoicing  to  know  that  the  Bible  is  now  freely  circulated 
by  agents  of  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society,  or  by  missionaries, 
at  Bucharest,  Adrianople,  Rodosto,  Tifiis,  Nicomedia,  Ada  Bazar, 
Broussa,  Trebizond,  Sivas,  Ctpsarea,  Marash,  Diarbckir,  Erzeroum, 
Aintab,  Mosul,  Ouroomia,  Youhanin,  Jollimirk,  and  many  surrounding 
villages ;  at  Aleppo,  BejTout,  and  in  many  parts  of  SjTia.  It  is  justly 
observed  in  the  last  Report  of  the  Bible  Society,  that  "The  arch- 
enemy of  the  Bible,  who  instigates  the  heads  of  the  Eastern  Churches, 
synagogues,  and  mosques,  to  put  down  the  truth,  is  losing  ground." 

There  are  a  few  other  places  of  some  consequence  on  the  banks  of 
the  Euphrates.  An  Arab  village,  named  Harrarij  on  the  site  of  the 
ancient  residence  of  the  Patriarch, — near  which  Crassus  was  defeated  by 
the  Parthians,  B.C.  53 ;  Rakka^  the  ancient  XiCEPHOBIUM,  the  favourite 
abode  of  Haroun-al-Raschid ;  Bir^  or  Beer^  where  there  is  a  bridge  of 
boats  used  by  the  caravans; — it  is  here  the  steam  navigation  was  to 
have  begun  down  the  Euphrates,  as  attempted  by  Colonel  Chesney ; 
Koum  Kala,  the  ancient  Zeugnia,  was  formerly  the  great  Roman 
military  passage ;  it  consLsts  of  a  castle  and  fort. 

A  gradual  transition  is  observed  in  this  district  from  the  moun- 
tainous surface  of  Armenia  to  the  sandy  desert  of  S)Tia  on  the  south- 
west, and  the  extensive  plains  of  Mesopotamia  on  the  south-east. 
These  once  magnificent  and  rich  districts  lie  between  the  Euphrates 
and  Tigris,  which,  in  some  parts,  approach  each  other  to  within 
fifty  and  twenty-five  miles,  but  generally  run  much  further 
apart  This  fertile  region  was  included  in  the  mighty  king- 
doms of  Babylon,  or  Chaldea,  and  Assj-ria,  and  was  the  seat  of 
their  splendid  capitals.  The  northern  upper  part,  partially  rocky  and 
hilly,   is  now  called  Algezira;    but  the  lower  district,  named  Irak 
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Arvhi,  u  perfectly  flati  nnd,  u  the  rivers  rise  in  the  rainy  aeBton  to  ■ 
level  with  thirir  hanks,  Uie  complete  irrigation  of  the  plain  is  quite 
practicable;  this  was  offectuallj  accompliihed  in  former  ages,  and 
was  tbe  source  of  that  prodigious  fertility  only  equalled  by  the 
DelU  of  Egypt.  At  presenl,  however,  solely  in  consequence  of  tha 
want  of  a  sufficient  supply  of  water,  these  fertile  regions  are  almost 
wholly  iinciiltiTBted.  The  inundaleil  banks  of  the  rivers  are  covered 
with  dense  brushwood  and  tall  reeda,  while  the  interior  of  the  country 
ia  as  arid  and  tlerile  as  the  bordering  sandy  deserts.  The  only 
inhabitants  are  wandering  Arabs,  who  live  in  tents  and  feed  their  sheep 
on  the  scnnty  pasturo^'e  found  amid  tbe  fragments  of  the  magniflcent 
airubtures  or  bnib  the  ancient  and  middle  ages. 

The  principal  town  in  the  northern  district  is  Mtaul,  on  the  Tigris,  the 
capital  of  the  poshaiic  i  it  contains  about  50,000  inhabitant*,  is  large, 
gloomy- looking,  and  in  a  declining  state ;  there  are  remains  of  some 
fine  Arabic  buildings.  Tbe  mounds  indicating  the  site  of  Nineveh 
arc  on  the  west  bank  of  the  Tigria,  nnd  their  recent  excavation,  by 
Chevalier  Botta  and  Dr.  Layard,  has  led  to  the  discovery  of  some 
of  the  wonderful  monuments  of  that  ancient  city.  A  rampart  and  iu 
fusses  can  slill  be  traced,  nearly  a  mile  in  circumference,  resembling 
onth  of  the  Roman  enirenchraenla.  The  Arab  village  of  Ntmia  occu- 
pies •  pnrt  of  these  mounds.  On  a  Urge  plain  to  the  east  was  fought 
the  bailie  of  Arbek.  near  the  town  of  ibat  name,  which  was  followed 
by  the  downfall  of  the  Persian  Empire.  These  districts  arc  not  so 
productive  ta  the  valleys  in  the  mountains  to  the  north,  being  partly 
rocky  and  snndy  i  hut  they  are  still  capable  of  being  profltably 
cultivated.  The  Poslia  of  Mosul  ollen  acts  very  independently  of  the 
Sultan ;  his  chief  duty  is  to  protect  the  country  from  the  lawjesa 
incursions  of  ihe  Koords.  The  American  missionaries  have  had  A 
station  at  Mosul  for  ncmc  years,  and  have  succeeded  in  establishing 
■chnoU  and  gathering  a  small  congregation,  notwithstanding  great 
opposition  oo  the  port  of  the  Popists,  who  endeavoured,  but  unsup. 
cessfully,  to  excite  the  Moslems  againit  them.  One  of  the  method* 
resorted  lo  by  the  eocleiiastical  authorities  of  the  ancient  Churehei 
for  the  purpose  of  preventing  their  people  from  listening  to  the  m<»- 
siotiarica,  is  to  double  the  house-tns  of  all  who  attend  their  meetings. 

T!ie  country  slill  preserves  iU  hilly  character  in  the  upper  extremity 
of  the  pHshalic  of  Bagdad,  iho  most  northern  town  of  ohicb  is  .Vorv/in, 
the  MiRDIB  of  the  Komansi  the  houses  are  well  built,  rising  in 
terraces  on  an  acclivity,  and  liic  wnlU  of  the  town  are  in  tolerably 
good  prPBorvuiion.  Data  and  Kitihin  wen'  two  other  fortified  towns, 
forming  a  line  of  strong  fortresses  descending  toward*  the  levd 
I  pMXMj.    Some  of  the  tower*  and  ramparts  of  Dara  remain,  and 
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the  southeni  gate  ii  ten  feet  thick  and  lixtj  feet  high.  HmUm 
•urpasaed  all  the  oihen  in  strength,  and  iraa  impregnable  to  tha 
aitenlti  both  of  the  Parthiant  and  Bomans;  thcare  remain  wam§ 
rains  of  the  foundations  of  the  walls,  a  triumphal  aich,  a  chiocli  of 
8t  James,  and  some  other  antiquities.  The  Arabs  genenUj  frtfawp 
on  the  sites  of  these  cities,  on  account  of  the  abundant  sopplj  dP 
water. 

Along  the  banks  of  the  Euphrates  there  are  onlj  a  few  small  townsp 
generaUy  occupying  the  sites  of  former  Roman  stations.  The  chief  of 
these  are  KarketeeOf  the  ancient  Carcheu ibh,  a  place  of  importaiiee 
under  Diocletian ;  and  Anah,  a  town  of  moderate  siae,  which  is  gene- 
rally a  place  of  meeting  for  the  caraTans  coming  up  the  river  and 
proceeding  to  Damascus.  Descending  the  plain  to  the  south,  tha  two 
riTers  approach  within  twenty-fiTC  miles  of  each  other;  and  on  thn 
banks  of  the  Tigris  stands  Bagdad,*  anciently  one  of  the  splendid 
capitals  of  Persia,  now  reduced  to  a  poor  town,  without,  as  already 
stated,  any  traces  of  its  former  magnificence.  Not  fer  south  of  Bag- 
dad, on  both  banks  of  the  Euphrates,  rise  a  number  of  large  mounds 
extending  orer  a  space  of  five  or  six  miles,  which  have  been  clearly 
ascertained  to  cover  some  of  the  ruins  of  ancient  Babylon.  The  adjoin- 
ing town  of  Hillaht  which  is  built  on  both  sides  of  the  river,  baa  a 
population  of  10,000  inhabitants ;  it  contains  several  handsome  baaarSy 
built  of  Babylonian  brick,  carries  on  a  fiourishing  trade  with  the  upper 
country  and  Bassorah,  and  has  some  manu&ctories  of  silk,  dye- 
houses,  and  tanneries.  The  mounds  covering  the  ruins,  whidi  were 
partially  excavated  some  years  ago  by  Mr.  Rich,  have  once  been 
more  completely  examined  by  Dr.  Layard,  who  gives  the  following 
interesting  account  of  the  largest  mound  on  the  west  bank,  called 
Birs  Nimrofid: — 

*'  The  Birs  Nimroud,  'the  psltce  of  Nimrod'  of  the  Arabs,  snd  'the 
prison  of  Nebachadneszmr'  of  the  Jews ;  by  old  trsveUers  believed  to  be 
the  very  ruins  of  the  tower  of  Babel ;  by  some,  sgsin,  supposed  to  represent 
the  temple  of  Belus,  the  wonder  of  the  ancient  world ;  and,  by  others,  to 
mark  the  site  of  Bor»ippa,  a  city  celebrated  as  the  highplaoe  of  the  Chaldsan 
worship,  is  a  vast  heap  of  bricks,  slsg,  and  broken  pottery.  The  dry  nitrous 
earth  of  the  parched  plain,  driven  before  the  fiirious  south  wind,  has  thrown 
over  the  huge  mass  a  thin  covering  of  soil  in  which  no  herb  or  green  thing 
can  find  nourishment  or  take  root.  Thus,  unlike  the  grsss-dothed  mounds 
of  the  more  fertile  districts  of  Assyria,  the  Birs  Nimroud  is  ever  a  bare  and 
yellow  heap.    It  rises  to  the  height  of  198  fiset,  and  has  on  its  sunmut  a  com- 

*  The  London  Society  for  Promoting  Christianity  amongst  the  Jews  no^a- 
tsins  two  sgcnts  in  Bagdad,  ior  the  conversion  of  the  Jewish  population. 
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part  mu>  of  briolnrork,  87  frel  higli  by  M  broad,*  the  whole  beiiig  tlrai 
S9S  in  perpend  icular  height.  Neither  the  originBl  fonn  or  object  of  the 
edifice,  of  which  it  u  the  ruio,  haie  hitherto  been  detennined.  It  i>  too 
•olLd  Tor  the  waU>  o[  a  building,  uid  its  shape  ia  not  that  of  the  nmAina  of 
■  tower.  It  is  pierced  by  aquare  holes,  uppareDtlj  msde  to  admit  ail 
tbrougli  the  compact  structuro.  Od  one  aide  of  it,  beneath  the  crowning 
laanoiirv,  lie  huge  fragmenta  torn  from  the  pile  itaclT.  The  calcined  Mid 
ritreoua  aur&cc  of  the  bricka  fiucd  into  rock-like  miuaea,  aboir  that  their 
&JI  may  hare  been  caused  bj  ligbtning ;  and,  a«  the  ruin  ia  rent  ahnoat 
from  top  to  bottom,  earl;  Chnstiau  trarejlera,  aa  weli  at  aome  of  mOM 
reoeut  date,  have  not  hesitated  to  rccoguiae  in  tbem  proofa  of  that  Dirina 
TengCiuioc.  which,  according  to  tradition,  arreeted  by  fire  &om  besren  the 
impioua  attempt  of  the  flnt  desoendanls  of  Noah," 

"  Whatever  ma;  hare  boon  the  original  odiGce,  of  which  the  Bin 
Nimroud  ii  the  ruin,  or  wboerer  ita  fbuader,  it  is  certaio  that  Oa  jet  uo 
rcmaina  have  been  diaoovered  there  more  ancient  than  of  the  tinie  of 
NchuchiidDeiiar.  Eier;  iuacribod  brick  taken  from  it— and  there  are 
Ihousandi  and  lena  of  Ihouaanda — beat  the  name  of  this  king.  It  muit, 
however,  be  remembered,  that  thia  fiict  ia  no  proof  that  he  acluall;  founded 
the  building.  Uo  m>;  hara  meret;  added  to,  or  rebuilt  *n  ntriier  edifice. 
Thur,  although  it  would  appear  bv  the  inicriplions  from  Nimroud,  that  tbo 
nolih-wcat  palace  waa  originaUv  raited  by  a  king  who  liicd  long  befoti-  him 
whoao  name  occurs  on  [he  walli  of  that  monument,  Jet  not  one  frngmmt 
liaa  been  found  of  the  time  of  that  earlier  monarch.  Such  ia  the  aitt  in 
other  Aaajfrian  ruins.  It  a,  therefore,  not  imponnible  that  at  aome  Aitora 
time  zDoro  anciont  remaiiia  maj  be  diacoTcrcd  at  the  Bira." 

The  country  eurrounding  these  ruTna  is  a  vast  tnarah,  for  Babylon 
has,  indeed,  become  "  a  possession  for  the  bittern,  and  pool*  of 
water." -f  In  the  mounds  on  th«  east  bank,  Dr.  Laj-ard  succeeded,  hy 
deeper  excavations  tliau  bad  hitherto  be«n  made,  in  reaching  some  of 
the  more  tincient  structures,  which  apiHiu  to  have  belonged  to  a  great 
palace  ]  but  Uttle  of  imporlauce  was  discovered,  as  will  be  aeen  bf  the 
aubjoincd  exlracl : — 

"  It  *u  Ihut  cidcnl  that  the  mnaini  af  the  orlginil  ediiiw,  ir  any  (till 
eililed,  were  Id  I»  tuughl  br  beneath  the  lurlkce,  a       ' 
tunnel*  «t  the  »ery  fiwl  of  the  mound  nearly  on  a  leii 
dayj'  labour  inaliled  me  to  awtrlain  that  we  had  •(  lul 
ing.    On  the  rutern  liilt  llie  norkmen  ivon  learhed 
btick  BisHntv,  bulled  iindtr  au  cuonuoua  maM  ot  IwHC  bricki.  t 
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**  DmAag  the  nnaiiidcr  tf  ray  ttmy  in  Babyloiila  imrirwf  rnnH«— d 
•leavate  in  ihb  ptft  of  die  mound,  nncovcring  a  oonfued  bcnp  of  mia 
gUnding  maMNiry.  The  enormons  occunnlation  of  looie  mbbisb  above  ikam^ 
not  A  lierd  eompact  naai,  as  at  Nineveli,  bnt  oontinoallj  cmiablinf  and  fidfiag 
in,  exposed  tlie  men  to  a  riiit  ecarcel j  warranted  bj  the  retnlti  of  their  laboairh 
I  much  doubt  whether  even  more  ezten«ve  ezcayationt  wonld  lead  to  any 
important  ditcoveriei.  It  if  pottible,  however,  that  deCadied  imeripdoai  of 
•eulptured  tlabs  might  be  obtained. 

"  On  the  wertern  and  sontliem  ddetof  the  mound  were  aleo  dinjoi€iod,t  tht 
^try  Imm,  remains  of  solid  masonry.  The  bridu  bore  the  usnal 
of  Nebuchadnesxar,  and  were  irmly  cemented  togetlMr  with  ine  while 
It  Is  thus  evident  tliat  a  vast  edi6ce  once  stood  dtlier  on  tlie  level  of  the  plein, 
or  raised  upon  enormous  piers  and  buttresses  of  Inickwork,  and  that  the  lombii 
and  any  traces  of  building  that  may  exist  on  or  near  the  present  snrfiKO  of  tht 
mound,  are  of  a  more  recent  period.  I  will  not  attempt  to  decide  whether  Babd 
be  the  remains  of  a  great  palace  of  Nebuchadnessar,  of  the  celebrated  hsBglng 
gardens,  or  of  a  temple.  The  Jews,  in  the  time  of  Bci^)amin  of  Tndela,  appear 
to  have  believed  it  to  be  the  ruins  of  the  psiare,  and  near  it  wss  pointed  ont  iht 
site  of  the  burning  fiery  furnace  in  which  Chananiah,  If  ishael,  and  Asatiali 
(Aadrach,  Methach,  and  Abed*  nego)  were  thrown  by  the  command  of  the  king. 
The  ruin  it  not  wilhoat  its  Mohammedan  tradition.  Within  it  are  suspended  by 
the  heels,  until  the  day  of  judgment,  the  two  fallen  angels,  Harut  and  Ifamt, 
and  the  Arabs  relate  endless  tales  of  the  oil  spirits  which  haunt  the  place. 

"  The  only  remains  of  building  not  covered  by  soil  and  sand,  but  still  stand- 
ing alMve  ground,  on  the  site  of  Babylon,  and  part  of  the  ancient  city,  are  about 
one  mile  to  the  south  of  the  mound  last  described.  It  is  the  Kssr,  or  Palace,  of 
Rich,  a  nsme  by  which  it  is  now  genersUy  knojrn  to  travellers,  but  the  Arabs 
call  it  the  Mnjelib^,  or  the  *  overturned.*  It  rises  on  the  river  bank  and  is 
about  700  yards  square.  The  principal  part  of  this  great  ruin  connsts  of  loose 
bricl(s,  tiles,  and  fragments  of  stone ;  but  nearly  in  the  centre  a  solid  mass  of 
masonry,  still  entire,  and  even  retaining  traces  of  architectural  ornament, 
protrudes  from  the  confused  hesp  of  rubbish.  Piers,  buttresses,  and  pilasters, 
may  be  traced ;  but  the  work  of  destruction  hss  been  too  complete  to  allow  us  to 
determine  whether  they  belong  to  the  interior  or  exterior  of  a  palace.  I  sought 
in  vain  for  some  clue  to  the  genersl  plsn  of  the  edifice.  The  bricks  are  of  a  pale 
yellow  colour,  and  sre  not  exceeded  in  quality  by  any  found  in  the  ruins  of 
Babylonia.  They  sre  ss  firmly  bound  together  by  a  fine  lime  cement  as  those 
at  the  Birs  Nimroud,  snd  cannot  be  separated  entire.  Upon  nearly  every  brick 
is  clearly  and  deeply  stamped  the  name  and  titles  of  Nebuchadnessar,  and  the 
inscribed  face  is  always  placed  downwards.  This  wonderful  piece  of  masonry  b 
so  perfect,  and  so  fresh  in  colour,  that  it  seems  but  the  work  of  yesterday, 
although  it  Is  undoubtedly  part  of  a  building  which  stood  In  the  midst  of  old 
Babylon. 

**  Tills  ruin  has  for  ages  been  the  mine  from  which  the  builders  of  dtics  rising 
after  the  fall  of  Babylon  have  obtained  their  msterials.  To  this  day  there  are 
men  who  have  no  other  trade  than  that  of  gathering  bricks  from  this  vast  heap 
and  talcing  them  for  sale  to  the  neighbouring  towns  snd  villages,  and  even  to 
Baghdad.  There  u  scarcely  a  house  in  Hillah  which  is  not  almost  entirely 
built  with  them ;  and  as  the  traveller  passes  through  the  narrow  streets,  he  seea 
in  the  walls  of  every  hovel  a  record  of  the  glory  and  power  of  Nebuchadnesaar. 
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original  briglitiieu.  Paru  of  flguin  aiid  orninicnti  may  ilill  b« 
traced  on  many  ipecimcni.  The  principal  colouri  ace  a  brilliant  blue,  rtd,  1 
deep  yellow,  while,  and  bl«ck."  " 

The  EuphratGB,  below  Hillah,  disappearB  for  some  distance  in  s 
large  iiiar»h.  In  descending  the  Tigris  from  Bagdad,  are  seen  the  mini 
of  two  great  capitals.  Oo  tlie  east  banlc  stood  Ctb=<IFB0X,  of  the 
Feraana,  where  some  ruins  still  exist  of  th(^  Tauk  Eetra,  a  palace  of 
CboBToes,  much  celebrated  in  Oriental  romance  for  ila  beauty ;  a 
vaulted  huU,  100  feet  high,  is  in  good  preservation.  Scleccia,  on 
the  west  bank,  belonged  to  the  Syrian  kings.  Both  these  capitali 
were  built  out  of  the  ruins  of  Babylon.  To  the  west  of  the  Euphratei 
there  are  a  few  places  in  the  desert,  formerly  of  importance.  Meshed 
Ali  was  founded  by  Alexander,  under  the  name  of  HiBA,  but  is  mora 
eBpecially  renowned  in  the  East  for  containing  the  tomb  of  the  great 
prophet  Ali  i  this  coniists  of  a  handsome  structure  in  the  centre  of 
the  city,  and  is  visited  by  a  constant  succession  of  pilgrims;  many  of 
the  bodies  of  the  rich  Persians  are  also  transported  thither  to  be  buried 
in  holy  ground.  Another  place  is  Koafa,  which  Omar  enlarged  and 
made  the  residence  of  the  Khalifs ;  it  is  from  this  city  the  Arable 
characters  were  called  EouGc,  or  CuSc.  The  only  ancient  remain*  are 
those  of  the  mosque,  where  the  IVophet  AH  was  assassinated. 

The  Euphrates  and  Tigris  unite  at  the  village  of  Krmii,  their  united 
waters  receiving  the  name  of  Shal-Hl-Arab.  At  their  juncture  is 
aituated  tlie  targe  city  of  Stutora,  or  Snisora,  the  great  emporium  of 
all  the  foreign  commerce  of  Persia  and  the  Euphrates ;  the  houses, 
however,  are  badly  built,  as  well  as  the  bataars,  and  the  city  is  dirty 
in  the  extreme ;  its  population,  estimated  at  60,000,  consisla  of  a 
curioua  mixture  of  Arabs,  Turks,  Persians,  Indiana,  und  individiuls  of 
all  the  other  tribes  of  the  East 


To  the  Bouth-west  of  Mesopotaioia,  and  bounded  by  the  sea,  liea 
AkasU,  celebrated  in  the  history  of  the  world  as  the  country  in  which 
Jehovah  held  direct  communion  with  Moses,  "  a  stranger  and  ft 
shepherd,"  out  of  the  burning  and  unconsumed  busb ;  where,  afttt 
tlieir  miraculous  deliverance  from  the  Egyptian  yoke  and  passage  of  iba  ' 
Red  Sea,  the  Israelites  wandered  forty  years  before  they  entered  As 
promised  land ;  and  where  the  Lord  "  descended  in  fire  "  upon  Sinat, 
and  proclaimed  to  them  by  Moses  his  divine  and  holy  law.  It  is  a 
region  specially  interesting,  also,  aa  the  residence  of  the  holy  patriarch 


•  Uyard'i  Ninsicfa,  pp.  4»  and  HU. 
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Joib,  and  at  the  eoantry  in  ^rliich  Elijah  txxik  refbge  from  the  nge  of 
peraccation.  Arabia  has  generaUy  been  diTided  into  three  xeginia: 
ArMa  Peirma,  Arabia  FMtt  and  Arabia  Dewerta  :  ita  popahition  ii 
estimated  at  from  leren  to  twelve  milliona,  the  difficulty  of  aaeer- 
laining  the  number  of  the  wandering  tribes,  precluding  a  oioie 
•eenrate  calculation.    It  b  called,  by  the  Turks,  Aribastan. 

Arabia  PHrma  derives  its  name  from  its  ancient  capital  Pdrm  (a 
rock),  and  not  from  the  mountains  and  stony  plains  whidi  oompose 
ita  surfiice;  it  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  Palestine  and  the  Mediter- 
lanean,  on  the  west  by  the  Red  Sea,  on  the  east  by  Arsbia  Deaota, 
and  on  the  south  by  Arabia  Felix.  Chains  of  lofty,  rugged  iMHia- 
tains,  with  eztensiTe  intervening  sandy  deserts,  mostly  constitute  the 
surfiioe  of  this  division  of  the  country.  To  the  north  rises  the  range 
of  Seir,  on  the  highest  summit  of  which,  Mnmt  Har^  dose  to 
Petra,  Aaron  "was  gathered  unto  his  people;"  a  mosque  haa  been 
biult  over  an  excavation  in  the  rock  supposed  to  be  his  tomb. 
These  mountainous  regions,  which  extf'nd  along  the  shore  of  the 
Dead  Sea,  were  the  territories  occupied  by  the  Ammonites,  and 
Moabites,  descendants  of  Lot,  the  Amorites,  descendants  of  one  of 
the  sons  of  Canaan,  and  the  Edomites,  or  Idumeans  descendants  of 
Esau.  The  Edomites  were,  in  the  course  of  time,  supplanted  by  the 
Nahaihaanst  who  were  the  descendants  of  Nebaioth,  the  first-bom  son 
of  Ishmael ;  they  first  dwelt  in  the  wilderness  as  shepherds,  but,  after 
the  invasion  and  conquest  of  western  Asia  by  the  Assyrians,  the 
Nabathcans  gradually  engaged  in  commerce  and  increased  in  wealth 
and  power,  until  they  established  the  kingdom  of  Arabia,  of  which 
Petra  (in  Hebrew,  Selah)  was  the  beautiful  capitaL  This  city,  long 
in  the  possession  of  the  Romans,  was  destroyed  during  the  invasions 
of  the  Moslems. 

Between  the  range  of  Seir,  and  that  of  Sinai,  b'e  the  high  desolate 
table  lands  of  Arabah,  the  terrible  wildernesses  and  deserts  of  Z«a, 
Paran,  Et  Tih  (or  of  the  wandering),  and  of  Etkam^  or  Skur,  where 
the  Israelites  wandered  forty  years,  and  experienced  so  many  signal 
prooft  both  of  God's  mercy  and  judgments  ;*  the  southern  borden  of 
these  deserts  formed  the  country  of  the  Amalekites,  descendants  of 
the  fint-bom  of  Esau,  by  his  concubine  Timna,  and  the  western 
border  that  of  the  Midianites,  descendants  of  Midian,  the  fourth  son 
of  Abrsham. 

The  SiNAmc  range  is  situated  in  the  peninsula  included  between 
two  arms  of  the  Red  Sea,  the  gulf  of  Akabah,  and  the  gulf  of  Suex ; 
it  commences  north,  at  the  sandy  plain  of  the  wilderness  Et  lik  to 

*  These  deserts  contitt  of  vaft  plmini,  haring  a  aurface  of  bard  graTeDy  aoH, 
iatennixtd  with  aomt  asnd,  and  trmTtised  by  trrfgiilar  rMgcs  of  limestone  hills. 
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tbe  nortli,  and  running  wrnth,  rises  rapidly  Ihrough  the  tucceuive 
foriDatJciD«  of  sandstone,  grijostein,  porphyry,  and  granite,  into  tbe 
high  Kdgc  more  E[>ecial]y  called  HoR£B  or  StKAl ;  ihia  district  is  a. 
nau  of  lofty  granite  rocki,  dinded  bj  sleep  gorges,  and  deep  TaUej's. 
The  ridge  of  Horeb  is  at  least  three  miles  in  circumference,  and  rise* 
boldly  and  majestically  from  the  plain  of  Rahah,  which,  with  the 
cxteasionB  of  the  volley  on  the  east  and  west,  afforded  ample  space 
for  the  encampment  of  the  Israelites ;  the  ridge  has  two  distinct 
aummits,  rising  to  an  elevation  of  about  8,tK)0  Paris  feet  abova  the 
■ea; — the  moat  southern,  called  Jebel  Mttt'a  (Mount  Moses),  or  Sinai, 
was  formerly  considered  as  the  hallowed  place  from  whence  the  law 
was  delivered ;  but  Dr.  Robinson  has  assigned  as  a  satisfactory  reason 
for  regarding  Horeb,  the  more  northern  summit,  as  the  tme  locality 
of  this  memorable  event,  that,  rising  boldly  from  the  plain  of  Rahoh, 
it  commands  a  full  view  of  the  site  of  the  Israelites'  encampment, 
which  could  out  possibly  be  seen  from  Sinai.  Un  the  side  of  Jebel 
Musa,  stands  a  fortified  Greek  convent,  inhabited  by  twenty  monks. 
Mount  St.  Catherine,  another  granite  summit,  is  the  highest  of  the 
whole  cluster. 

The  soil  of  these  districts  is  very  stony  and  unproductive,  though 
there  is  an  abundant  supply  of  water  from  the  mountains;  this  is  a 
great  source  of  attraction  to  the  Bedouins,  who  constitute  the  whole 
population  of  the  peninsula,  and  are  reckoned  at  4,000  souls.  The 
chief  productions  are  palm-trees,  tamarisks,  acacias,  coloquintida, 
dwarfish  thorny  shrubs.  The  mountain  goat,  gRxcUe,  leopard,  and 
coney  (webber),  are  common.  In  several  localities,  there  are  found 
on  the  sides  of  the  rocks  inscriptions  in  hierogl]*phics,  and  other 
unknown  characters,  tbe  letters  of  which  are  of  estraordinary  length. 

Akasia  Felix  hes  between  the  Red  Sea  on  the  weat,  and  the 
Penion  gulf  on  the  east,  and  is  bounded  on  the  north  hy  the  vast 
plains  of  the  desert.  In  the  interior,  there  are  some  high  chains  of 
mountains,  which  slope  towards  the  Persian  Oulfon  the  east,  towards 
the  sandy  desert  on  the  north,  and  are  connected  on  the  west  with 
the  mountains  of  Arabia  Petnea.  Along  the  shore  of  the  Red  Sea, 
south  of  Arabia  Petran,  lies  the  ptorinco  of  Hei^ai,  sacied  to  every 
Illam,  as  the  cradle  of  the  Mohammedan  religion. 

This  province  contains  the  cities  of  Mbgca,  where  Mahomet  wu 
bom,  and  MEt>I.i«,  where  he  was  buried ;  and  both  are  annually  resortsd 
to  by  groat  crowds  of  pilgrims  from  all  porta  of  the  East.  Mecca  fi 
a  large,  well-built,  handsome,  and  flourishing  city,  containing  30,000 
inhabitants ;  but  MliDLt.t  n  small  and  poor,  with  a  population  oi 
about  18,000.    Tbe  surrounding  dislricls  are  rather  barren,  consist- 
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ing  of  nigged  monntaioi,  and  Huady  jdaint.     Jiddah*  Uie  pott  of 
Meoem,  if  a  floariahmg  commercial  town. 

After  a  long,  flat,  sterile  line  of  coast,  comes  the  rich  {ntrriBoe 
of  Yemen,  the  true  Arabia  Felix.  This  was  the  Sabaa,  or  Shmba 
of  the  ancients,  whose  queen  visited  Solomon,  and  with  whose  people 
the  Israelites  carried  on  a  rich  traffic  The  other  prorinees  are  tboae 
of  HitADRAMAif T  (the  HaxaimaTeth  of  Scripture),  Oman,  Lasha,  and 
the  Bahrein  islands,  celebrated  for  their  pearis ;  these  prorinees  are 
situated  on  the  coast,  and  carry  on  a  flourishing  trade  by  the  porta  of 
JfocAo,  Adtn^  MuMot^  and  Latha. 

Aden,  formerly  a  considerable  town,  is  reduced  to  a  riUage  of  about 
100  houses.  Mocha  is  in  a  state  of  decay,  and  has  a  popalatioB  of 
about  6,000  people.  Moosa,  in  the  ricinity,  formerly  the  emporium  of 
Yemen,  is  now  in  complete  decay,  though  some  noble  buildings  still 
remain.  The  present  capital,  Sana,  is  situated  in  a  beautiful  Talky* 
and  b  a  weU-built,  handsome  town,  with  a  population  of  about  40^000 
people,  of  whom  3,000  are  Jews.  Taas,  in  the  mountains,  is  another 
large  town,  about  half  the  size  of  Sana.  Macullah,  in  the  prorince 
of  Hadramant,  is  a  flourishing  town  with  6,000  inhabitants,  situated 
in  a  fine  and  fertile  country.  Muscat,  the  capital  of  Oman,  carries 
on  an  important  trade  with  India  and  Persia;  it  contains  60,000 
inhabitants  of  all  nations,  including  Jews ;  but  the  streets  are  crowded 
and  dirty.  The  surrounding  country,  though  a  desert,  is  thickly 
studded  with  oases,  fertilised  by  springs,  collected  with  much  labour 
into  rivulets,  from  which  the  barren  sand  is  irrigated,  and  rendered 
productive.  Sohab,  in  a  populous  country  beyond  Muscat,  has  about 
9,000  inhabitants.  Lasha,  or  El-Hassa,  a  considerable  city,  standing 
near  the  mouth  of  the  river  Aftan,  in  the  Persian  gulf,  is  the  capital 
of  the  province  of  that  name.  Khatif,  boilt  of  roek-salt,  carries  on 
also  some  trade.    Shrhr  and  HowkaEi  are  aliD  oohatderable  ports. 

In  the  centre  of  Arabia  Felix,  expands  the  vast  and  desolate  desert 
of  waste  sand,  called  Akhaf;  to  the  north  o(  thiB .  desert,  lies  the 
great  central  province  of  Nedjed,  or  IteB^^dtttof  mhish  came  forth 
at  various  periods  after  the  rise  nf  JfthdriMrt».  Hia  innumerable 
hordes  of  Arabs,  of  the  tribe  of  HJil  Ifhsled^  jUtlt '  fiiffirf sn  and 
ravaged  all  Asia  and  Africa,  eistjpwMtfl}  M<Mili^^jMifc  the  sword, 
their  system  of  religious  delusion.  It -^IM;ftMlnA|it- tribes^  that 
the  sect  of  Mohammedan  reformers,  calli(k:|Hk|||b|i^  inlM  in  the 
seventeenth  century ;  they  were  long  most  M^|MHU>i  ontil  sobdned, 
in  1818,  by  Mehemet  Ali,  Pasha  of  Egypt  t  iftit'  eluef  tofwn  l»aa 
Deeeiyeh.    In  the  centre  of  this  province  tlMra^iiC  %  j«S#  dXf^ 

•  Sfe  Mohammedsn  MCti^  ^A 
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called  Yemama,  the  hirth-pUce  of  MoMllama,  the  most  celebntted  of 
the  Arnbian  prophets  before  Mahomet-  No  tiaTellcr  has  yet  i>ene- 
trated  into  these  regions,  but  they  ue  supposed  to  be  very  forlile  and 
populous,  and  to  contain  many  flourishing  towns  and  yillagca. 

The  mountains  of  Arabia  Feliii  couslat  of  grey  and  red  granite, 
porphyry,  limesUinc,  and  near  Tehama,  of  whi>l  and  hnsalL  There 
are  traces  of  Totcanic  action  round  Medina,  at  Aden,  and  in  other 
parts  of  the  peninsula,  and  hot  springs  arc  found  on  the  road  to 
Mecca.  The  tend  of  Oman  is  the  mo^t  valuable  ore  found,  but  the 
mineral  resources  of  the  mountains  arc  yet  unknown.  The  productions 
far  which  ibis  regioQ  has  long  been  celebrated,  are  Trunk incvo^r, 
myrrh,  aloes,  balsam,  gums,  cassia,  and,  above  all,  the  coffee  of 
Yemeo ;  the  grain  called  dhourra,  is  one  of  the  chief  articles  of  food, 
and  the  fruits  of  both  temperate  and  warm  climates  grow  in  abundanoe, 
including  the  date.  Among  the  animals  of  these  regions,  are  the 
osmel,  ass  (wild  and  lame),  gazelle,  jackal,  lynx,  hyteoo,  panther, 
monkey,  Ike.;  but  the  horse  is  the  glory  of  Arabia;  oxen,  sheep,  goats, 
and  buffaloes,  are  the  other  domestic  animals.  The  immense  swarms 
of  destructive  locusts  are  the  greatest  scourges  to  vegetation.  The 
Red  Sea  abounds  in  coral,  and  the  Persian  Gulf  in  pearls,  procured 
npecially  near  the  Dahrair  islands,  oppoaite  the  mouth  of  the  river 
AAan. 

ABABi.t  Dr.SEBT*.,  comprises  that  large  portion  of  the  interior  of 
the  country,  lying  to  the  north  of  Arabia  Felix,  stretching  narth'Cast 
•»  far  as  the  Euphrates,  north-west  as  far  as  Sj-ria  and  Palestine,  and 
bounded  on  the  west  by  Arabia  Petnpa.  It  is  an  elevated,  continuous 
table>land,  intersected  by  n  few  hilly  ridges  j  its  soil  is  composed 
chiefly  of  luind  and  sail,  and  is  aliogethei  barren,  except,  in  a  fevr 
place*,  where  some  saline  plants,  and  stunted  thorny  shrubs,  are  to  ba 
found.  This  sterility  reatilta  from  the  want  of  water ;  for  wherever 
this  can  be  procured  from  natural  springs,  or  artificial  weils,  vegeta- 
doQ  immediately  springs  up,  as  is  seen  in  the  oases- 

Thc  great  distance  of  this  country  from  any  lofty  chains  of  moun- 
taini  (such  as  the  Lebanon,  Taurus,  or  Ararat),  which,  especially  in 
tropical  cliraales,  attract  the  moiature  of  the  atmosphere  in  dnuda 
•round  their  suromiu,  entirely  deprives  it  of  rain  j  it  is  nut  traversed, 
moreover,  by  any  large  river,  like  the  Nile,  carrying  down  through  its 
plains  the  waters  that  flow  during  the  rainy  season,  from  distant 
snovry  regioiu.  The  surface  of  the  soil  ia  consequently  parched  up 
by  the  constant  beat  of  a  tropical  sun,  with  a  ctoudleai  sky.  The  only 
way  to  procure  water,  would  bo  by  boring  for  artesian  wells,  an 
undertaking  which  is  considered  very  practicable,  the  soil  not  being 
hard,  and  water  being  generally  found  at  a  moderate  depth.    It  waa 
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the  eooitaiit  pnedee  of  tbe  patriaidu  to  dig  finr  wcDs  irtavnx  tbsf 
oieaiDped.  If  bj  a  jadidouf  application  of  capital,  an  abundant  mxp* 
plj  of  water  ooold  be  procured,  large  districts  of  these  barren  regions 
Bight  piobablj  soon  be  oonTorted  into  most  prodnotiTe  fldds  and 
gudens,  and  the  desert  be  reallj  made  to  blossom  like  the  roee. 

Hie  intense  heat  of  the  son  in  these  deserts,  is  only  tempered  by  the 
eooling  winds,  which,  howerer,  occasionally  raise  great  tempests  of 
sand,  nnder  which  trsTellers  are  sometimes  buried ;  another  sooiee  of 
danger,  b  the  occasional  prevalence  of  the  suffocating  south-east  wind, 
sailed  by  the  Arabs  8mmmnf  and  by  the  Turks  Awiyfli'  (the  poisonoqa), 
and  also  .E7-£nbarir  (the  hot).  This  is  probably  the  east  wind,  or  wind 
of  the  desert  of  Scripture.  A  phenomenon  common  to  all  diatati 
In  hot  dimates,  is  the  delusive  appearance  of  a  great  expanee  of  walei^ 
eaosed  by  the  tremulous  undulating  movement  of  the  vapours  raised 
by  the  ezcesnve  heat  of  the  mid-day  sun ;  it  is  called  flunifs  by  the 
French,  and  Serab  by  the  Arabs,  which  probably  conespoads  with 
the  SmxAf  **psrehed  ground,"  of  Isaiah  xzxv.  7,  '*the  parched  groond 
shall  become  a  pool,  and  the  thirsty  lands  springs  of  water." 

The  greatest  proportion  of  the  inhabitants  of  Arabia  are  wandering 
nomadic  tribes,  who  dwell  in  tents,  and  are  called  JBedoumSf  or  Beda^ 
west,  which  signifies  "  men  of  the  desert"  They  leave  the  tillage  of  the 
ground  to  peasants,  who  are  often  their  vassals,  and  whom,  as  well  as 
dwellers  in  towns,  they  regard  with  contempt  as  an  inferior  race.  The 
patriarchal  form  of  government  still  exists  to  a  considerable  degree 
among  them,  the  head  of  each  femily  having  absolute  authority  over  iti 
members.  A  number  of  families  unite  to  form  a  tribe,  and  Mch  tribe 
is  ruled  by  a  head  called  $keikh,  who  is  elected  first  by  the  sufl5rages  of 
the  heads  of  families,  or  minor  sheikhs,  but  in  whose  family  the  govern- 
ment remains  hereditary,  so  long  as  there  are  heirs;  sometimes, 
however,  they  are  deposed  by  their  rebellious  followers.  Another 
hereditary  dignity  is  that  of  theriffe^  or  descendant  of  Mahomet, 
which  is  marked  by  the  privilege  of  wearing  a  green  turban.  Several 
tribes  sometimes  unite  under  one  great  sheikh  or  leader,  as  did  the 
Wshabee  Arabs  of  the  interior,  in  the  last  century,  under  the  great 
diief  and  reformer,  Mahomet  Abdul  Wahab,  who  collected  large  and 
conquering  armies;  and  it  was  in  this  manner,  the  great  prophet 
formerly  marshalled  together  his  immense  hordes  of  foUoweis.  The 
provinces  of  Yemen  and  Oman  form,  however,  exceptions,  eadi  being 
ruled,  since  the  expulsion  of  the  Turks,  by  an  Imam^  who  has  established 
a  strictly  absolute  form  of  government,  and  daims  both  spiritual 
and  temporal  power ;  they  have  stiU,  however,  a  renmant  of  ancient 
Arabian  independence  in  the  OenAs,  and  a  college  of  justice,  without 
whose  sanction  no  sentence  of  death  can  be  pronounced.    The  Imam 
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hn»  a  very  effective  naval  force,  imd  maiataiiu  on  army  of  4,000  foot, 
and  1 ,000  horse. 

The  wilU  Iribea  orcKpy  separate  districts  of  country,  respecting, 
however,  llie  boundarion  and  posBeaaioD  of  vhich  they  are  Irequentlj 
eiigx^d  in  bloody  feuda.  They  wander  from  spot  to  spot  with  their 
flocks  of  aheep  and  their  camels,  wherever  they  can  find  a  icanty 
pasturage,'  and  a  supply  of  water.  They  claim  the  right  of  levying 
tribute  from  the  caravans  passing  through  their  territories,  but  fre- 
quently proceed  lo  open  plunder  and  murder,'  and  they  eaaily  eieap« 
puiauit  by  the  fleelness  of  their  horaes.t  The  praise  that  has  betm 
hetitowed  on  their  bravery,  good  failh,  and  hospitality  to  strangers, 
has.  according  to  the  experience  of  recent  travellers,  been  somewhat 
exaggerated.  The  cruel  law  of  bloody  revenge  prevails  among  thein.t 
and  they  exhibit  all  the  features  of  character  predicted  in  Geneeit,  of 
the  descendants  of  lahmael :  "  and  he  wiEl  be  a  wild  (ass)  man :  hil 
band  will  be  againstevery  man,  and  every  man's  hand  against  him." $  So 
great  is  their  pride,  that  the  most  trivial  offence,  as  to  say.  "  Thy  bonnet 
is  dirty,"  or  to  spit  in  the  presence  of  another,  is  considered  an  insult, 
which  only  blood  can  avenge.  A  description  of  their  tents,  dress,  and 
domestic  habits,  has  already  been  given;||  to  which  I  have  only  to 
■dd,  that  their  women  greatly  disfigure  themselves  by  painting  and 
tattooing  the  face  and  person,  and  by  wearing  the  nose  ring.  An 
interesting  account  will  be  found  in  the  subjoined  note,  extracted  from 
Kitto's  "  Cydopicdia  of  Biblical  Literature,"  of  the  desocnt  of  the 
different  tribes  Irom  the  sons  of  Noah.^ 


•  l».»i.  13i  Jh 

.  ilL  a  i  EiiB  irUl.  SI  1  Job  1.13:3  Chron.  nl.  IS  i  Xari.  1. 

t  I>a.  Itlli.  13. 

I  Sett«galS3.                  f  Gen.  Ki.  IX 

U  S<e  page  4S3. 

ft.   IU«ITM,( 

.■•..  the  p«lerity  of  C-J*,  Ham'i  eldeat  son,  whoae  de»cnid- 

anl>  ippnT  lo  hix  Killed  In  the  Mulh  of  Arabli.  and  to  fa>«e  icnt  colonio  aoron 

the  Red  Sea  ID  Ihc 

oppaiile  coail  of  Africa ;  and  hence  Caj*  became  •  general 

name  for  ■  the  ■oulh. 

'  and  •pecially  for  Atabian  and  Ar^lcan  Ethio[ria.   The  aoDa 

.■rCiuti  (Gen.!.  7] 

were  8eb^  llavilah,  Sablah,  Raama  or  Rago).  (bis  wna. 

Sheba  and  Dedan),  tni  S.btliec*. 

"It.  SnKitites,ii 

icluding  the  lollowing  i~ 

"  A.  Jokla-ili;  i. 

iSut  Ibt  confu>i«i  o- 

he  »[p.ed  ..  King. 

JokUn  hod  Ihitlefn  toot,  tomt  of  whoae  nanus  maT  b« 

have  been  the  feiindi 

ir  of  Sanaa  la  Yeroea),  Dikls,  Obai,  Abimael,  Sbeba,  Ophlr, 

llavilah,  and  lobtb. 

divided  tDlo— 
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HxsTOST  OP  Mahomxt  AND  THB  SABACXm.— Thu  €stnaMaagf 
craftj  Ithmaelite,  wm  bora  at  Meoem,  a.d.  671,  of  low  puentege,  wmA 
had  raoei^ed  no  education,  thoogh  hit  fiuniljr  had  pndoeed  aevoral 
cUeftains.  Aanttad  hj  an  nnbelienng  Jew,  and  a  txeaebamia 
Ohiiftianf  he  deviied  a  raligioiu  syitem,  well  mhed  to  tbe  imnitod 
prindplea  and  coiTDpt  taetes  of  Jewi,  CSiristiant,  and  Heathwn,  aft 
tint  period. 

Anhia  had  aifarded  a  xefbge  to  the  Jews,  after  the  deilnietioii  of 
Janualem^  and  to  the  Chrietiana  who  had  been  ezHed  from  Enropeb  mi 
•eeoont  of  their  holding  the  Arian  heretj.  The  native  Araba 
nida,  Pagan  idolaten,  wondiipping  the  ton,  moon,  and  stan, 
ing  np  even  homan  aaerifices  on  their  altart.  The  religion  generalljr 
profaaied  at  the  time  of  Biahomet,  waa  a  eorrapisnpentitioue  miAtiwa 
of  all  thete  ereedt.  Tliere  waa  a  temple  at  Meeoa,  held  in  high 
iSaOf  which  contained  360  Idole  of  men  and  animale,  and  a  iqi 


"  («)  B&gmnaei  or  Hagarit$9,  to  called  drom  Hagar,  the  mother;  ocherwlie 
tcraied  I§kma§lii€t,  from  her  ion.  The  twelve  tontf  of  Iihmael  {Qmu  zrr. 
18—15),  who  gave  names  to  separate  tribes,  were  Nebaloth  (the  NabafhsMna  hi 
Arabia  Petnra),  Kedar,  Abdeel,  Mibsam,  Mishma,  Dumah,  Massa,  Hadad  or 
Hadar,  Thema,  Jetur,  Naphish  (the  Itur»ans  and  Naphiriiaans  near  the  tribe  of 
Oad :  1  Chron.  ▼.  19,  20),  and  Kedmah.  They  appear  to  have  been  for  the 
most  part  located  near  to  Palestine  on  the  east  and  south-east. 

*<(&)  Keimrakitet,  Le^  tbe  descendants  of  Abraham  and  his  second  wife 
Keturah,  by  whom  he  had  six  sons  (Gen.  xxt.  2) :  Simram,  Jokshan  (who,  like 
Raamah,  son  of  Cush,  was  also  the  6tther  of  two  sons,  Sheba  and  Dedan),  If  edan. 
If  idian,  Jishbak,  and  Shuach.  Among  these,  the  posterity  of  MUUmt  became 
the  best  known. 

**  (e)  Edomitt,  ue,,  the  descendants  of  Esau,  who  possessed  Ifount  Seir  and 
the  adjacent  region,  called  from  them  Idumsa.  They  and  the  Nabathssana 
formed  in  later  times  a  flourishing  commercial  state,  the  capital  of  which  waa 
the  remarkable  city  called  Petra. 

<*  C.  SahoriU»f  the  descendants  of  Nahor,  Abraham's  brother,  who  aeem  to 
bave  peopled  the  land  of  Um^  the  country  of  Job,  and  of  Biu,  the  comtry  of  hia 
friend  Elihu  tbe  Buxite,  these  being  the  names  of  Nahor's  sons  (Geo.  zriL  91). 

**  D.  Lotiiet,  vit.  i — 

*<  (a)  MoabiUt,  who  occupied  the  northern  portion  of  Arabia  Petrssa,  aa  aboro 
described ;  and  their  kinsmen,  the — 

**  {b)  Ammonitett  who  lived  north  of  them,  in  Arabia  Deserta. 

**  Be^dcs  these,  the  Bible  mentions  various  other  tribes  who  redded  within 
the  bounds  of  Arabia,  but  whoee  descent  is  unknown,  t.g^  tbe  Amalekites,  the 
Kenites,  the  Horites,  tbe  inhabitants  of  Maon,  Hasor,  Vedan,  and  Javan-lfeuaal 
(Esek.  zxvii.  19). 

**  In  process  of  time  some  of  these  tribes  were  perhaps  wholly  extirpated  (aa 
seems  to  have  been  the  case  with  the  Amalekites),  but  the  rest  were  more  or  less 
mingled  together  by  inter-marriages,  by  military  conquests,  political  revolutionsy 
and  other  causes  of  which  history  has  preserved  no  record ;  and  thus  amal* 
gtmated,  tbey  became  known  to  the  rest  of  the  world  as  the  '  AaABfc' " 
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chapel,  called  Kaaba,  enclosiog  a  black  itone,  whkh  vu  soppoted  to 
bnve  fotleo  from  heaven,  and  round  which  the  Arabian  idululerH  walked 
seven  timet  with  haity  steps,  and  then  kisved  the  lacred  relic.  The 
rocks  of  the  desert  were  carved  into  the  figurei  of  idols,  or  into  altan, 
in  innitation  of  the  black  stone  of  the  Kaaba !  and  the  crowds  of  pil- 
grims whr  flocked  annually  to  Mecca,  paid  a  visit  to  Mount  Arafntt 
where  they  believed  Abraham  offered  up  his  son  Jshmael,  not  Isaac 
While  Mahomet,  who  assumed  the  character  of  a  prophet,  loudly  ooU' 
demned  idolatry,  and  preached  Deiam  and  temperance,  he  artfully 
conciliated  the  prejudices  of  the  people,  by  preserving  some  of  tJieir 
(avourile  supentitioua  observances.  He  openly  promulgated  his  new 
doctrines  for  three  or  four  years,  but  made  only  a  few  canverls,  when 
his  tif»  being  threatened  by  his  enemies  he  escaped  with  his  friend 
AMiekr,  to  the  cave  Thor,  where  he  lay  concealed  for  three  days, 
and  from  thence  he  fled  to  Medina ;  his  flight,  called  the  Begyra 
(a.Ii.  622],  being  considered  the  era  of  his  glory. 

Having  succeeded,  aflcr  much  opposiiion  from  rival  tribes,  in  widely  I 
propagating  his  doctrines,  he  was  joined  by  the  brave  OUAB  i 
raising  the  standard  of  the  crescent,  and  beginning  a  career  of] 
ambitious  conquest,  establishing  his  false  religion  by  the  power  oftl 
■word,  wherever  his  arms  triumphed.  He  soon  obtained  a  grei 
multilude  of  followers,  especially  from  the  tribe  of  Beni-Khaled,  in  tt 
province  of  Nedjedi  and  in  the  course  of  a  few  years,  he  subdued  all 
Arabia,  and  a  great  part  of  Syria,  Ilia  successors  extended  in  the  eighth 
and  nintli  centuries  their  conqueslj  over  Egypt,  Persia,  India,  Africa, 
and  Europe,  and  penetrated  even  into  the  touth  of  France.  Their 
Berce  and  countless  hordes  of  horaemen,  true  reprcaenCatives  of  the 
Apocalyptic  locusta,*  pouring  forth  from  ihe  deserts  of  Asia,  into  all  the 
dviliied  countries  of  Christian  Europe,  carried  with  them,  wherever  they 
appeared,  both  fire  and  devastation ;  being  commissioned  by  God,  ai 
foretold  in  Scripture,  to  punish  the  nations  for  their  perversion  of  hii 
mercirul  diapcnsation  of  redeeming  love  to  a  guilty  and  perishing  world, 
— for  their  denial  of  ihe  all-sufficiency  of  the  atoning  sacrifice  and 
mediation  of  Immanuel,  "  God  with  ua," — for  the  introduction  of 
other  mediators  besides  Christ  Jesus,  and  for  their  inculcation  of  th« 
doctrine  of  human  merila,— by  which  they  transformed  his  most 
glorious  and  merciful  Gospel  into  a  system  of  Pagan  idntairy.  The 
career  of  the  victorious  Saracens  wni  at  last  arrested  by  ihu  bravo 
Charles  Martel,  illegitimate  son  of  the  elder  Pepin,  and  Duke  of  th* 
Frank*,  who  completely  defeated  them  between  Tours  and  Poitiert, 
A.D.  732,  in  a  battle  which  lasted  seven  days.  But  Ihe  Soraeeni, 
mor«  or  leu,  maintained  llieir  rule  in  Spain,  until  their  final  overthrow 
•  Bn.ii.y-11. 
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by  Ferdinand,  A.D.  1491,  after  a  dominion  which  had  lasted  800 
years. 

The  Arabs  were  called  Saracens,  from  the  word  Sara,  which  meana 
desert.  Although  there  was  one  supreme  head  of  their  religion,  who 
bore  the  sacred  title  of  Khalif,  and  ruled  at  Bagdad,  his  enormooa 
dominions  were  subdivided  among  separate  subordinate  soverdgna,  in 
Egypt,  Morocco,  Nubia  and  Lydia,  Spain,  and  India;  these  vice- 
gerents scarcely  acknowledged  any  temporal  subjection  to  the  Govern- 
ment  of  the  supreme  Khalif;  and  it  was  this  want  of  union,  that  led 
to  the  breaking  up  of  the  power  of  the  Saracens,  by  the  more 
concentrated  force  of  the  Turks  and  Tartars. 

PEBSIA. 

This  country  formed  a  part  of  the  ancient  monarchies  of  Assyria 
and  Babylon ;  the  name  of  Persia  was  anciently  limited  to  the  hilly 
dbtricts  of  Fars  and  Kerman,  the  rich  plains  of  the  interior  occujued 
by  the  Medes.  The  great  Persian  empire,  which  arose  under 
Cyrus,  included  Egypt,  Sjrria,  Asia  Minor,  and  part  of  India;  this 
gigantic  empire  was  broken  up,  however,  by  luxury  and  effeminacy. 
After  the  conquest  of  Persia  by  the  Macedonians,  under  Alexander  the 
Great,  it  was  subject,  in  succession,  to  the  Syrians  and  Parthians, 
but  was  restored  to  the  government  of  its  native  sovereigns,  by  the 
Sassanides,  about  a.d.  220.  In  the  seventh  century  it  fell,  together 
with  the  rest  of  the  east,  under  the  sway  of  the  Moslem  invaders, 
who  established  a  Saracen  dynasty ;  this  was  subverted  by  the  Tartars 
under  Zingis  and  Timur,  and  ailerwards  by  the  Turcoman  race ;  and 
thus,  for  many  centuries,  Persia  was  the  almost  constant  seat  of 
destructive  wars ;  it  was  ravaged  with  fire  and  sword  by  the  Afghans, 
and  then  became  the  theatre  of  protracted  and  bloody  feuds,  between 
native  chiefs  contending  for  the  sovereignty ;  the  throne  was,  at  last, 
transmitted  in  1796,  to  Futteh  Alt  Shah,  the  reigning  sovereign. 

The  wild  tracts  of  Beloochistan  and  Kerman,  the  provinces  of  Cahul, 
Candahar,  and  Balkh,  have  generally  been  included  in  Persia,  the 
river  Indus  being  held  as  its  eastern  boundary;  but  in  the  many 
foreign  invasions  and  civil  wars,  from  which  this  unfortunate  country 
has  so  long  suffered,  its  boundaries  have  frequently  changed;  the  eastern 
provinces  of  Cabul,  Seistan,  Mekran,  and  most  of  the  Beloochistan, 
have  separated  themselves,  and  established  independent  govern- 
ments ;  while  to  the  north  its  boundaries  have  also  been  narrowed, 
Kussia  having  obtained  possession  of  Tiflis  and  the  northern  territories 
on  the  Caspian  Sea.  Persia  is  now  bounded  on  the  north  by  a  lofty 
chain  of  mountains,  which  branches  off  from  Uie  Ararat  and  Caucajian 
ranges,  and  running  eastward,  joins  the  mighty  IIimala}'ah.  This  range 
is  called  the  Hindoo  Coosh,  or  Koh,  the  ancient  Pabopamisus;  one  of 
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its  suiimiiu  h  staled  M  be  20,Ji93  feet  high  (ttic  highest  peak  oF  the 
Ilimalayoli,  A'uiicAin^i'n^,  U26,17Bfee()ibut  manyof  the  loner  ridges 
riae  only  to  8,WW  feet ;  it  is  voonecied  al  its  weslem  eiireniity,  cnlled 
Elhurz,  viLh  the  Taurus  and  Caucasus.*  lliere  is  one  rugfjed  pus 
through  this  chain,  called  yatr>  of  the  Ciitpian,  which  it  considered  the 
principal  means  of  communicfttion  between  northern  and  southern  Ana. 
Another  lower  mountainous  ridge,  separating  Groin  the  Taurus,  runs  in 
a  line  with  the  Tigris,  constituting  the  weileru  houndtuy,  and  rcceivea 
the  name  of  Atagha  Tag,  or  mountains  of  Lauristan  and  Bucktoii; 
the  Persian  Gulf  and  Indian  Oceau  forra  the  southern  limiUi  while  the 
boundaries  to  the  ea^t  arc  defined  by  the  river  Indus,  and  a  tnouutain* 
□us  range  proceeding  Ironi  the  Hindoo  Eoh,  parallel  with  llie  Indus, 
called  Solimaun.  The  riTcrs  flowing  from  these  mountaius  ore  not 
large,  and  include  the  Kama,  the  Cabitl,  and  the  Beermiinil,  the  laat 
of  which,  after  a  course  of  nearly  uix  hundred  miles,  terminates  in  the 
salt  lake  of  Zerrah,  or  Burrah. 

The  country  between  these  boundaries  mostly  presents  a  level 
surface,  from  2,500  to  3,500  feet  high,  traversed  by  some  low  ridges 
which  soon  terminate  in  wide  pastoral  lahle-lands.  There  are,  how- 
ever, several  intervening  plains,  especially  to  the  west,  such  as  those 
of  Shirai  and  Ispahan,  which  are  well  irrigated,  and  display  great 
fertility  and  beauty.  The  table-land  to  the  east  is  nearly  all  a  wide 
jrreclaimnble  salt  desert,  inhabited  in  its  least  barren  districts  by 
nomadic  hordes.  The  inounlninouB  regions  of  the  north  ore  thickly 
wooded,  and  contain,  also,  some  fine  pastures,  orehardi,  and  vineyards. 
The  great  disadvantage  of  Pertia  is  the  want  of  sufltcient  water,  all 
the  rivers,  with  a  few  exceptions,  being  insignificant,  so  that  the  soil, 
in  the  greatest  portion  of  the  country,  being  parched  by  the  beat,  it 
rendered  unproductive. 

TliB  population  of  Persia  is,  by  a  merely  approximate  calculation, 
estimated  at  about  12,000,000.  The  people  are  a  fine,  handsome  race. 
Notwithalanding  a  grave  exterior,  they  ore  more  gay  Bn<l  lively  than 
the  OrientAla  generally,  and  have  been  dlGtinguiahcd  as  the  most 
literary  and  scientific  amongst  the  Asiatics;  the  poetry  of  Hafit,  Saadi, 
wid  Perdusi,  who  were  Dervishes,  has  long  been  celebrated  for  its  soflnesa 
and  rich  flowery  imagery.  The  Pernians  were  also  eminent,  in  former 
ngcs,  for  their  proficiency  in  muthematics,  astronomy,  and  medicine ; 
their  Magi  were  reckoned  the  most  learned  philosopher*  in  the  East, 
deeply  versed,  espe<UBlly,  in  the  study  of  metaphysics  and  astrology; 


■  While  •omF  gcognphtri  dexrllw  the  entire  loftj  chain  of  mounuini  extend- 
tiiM  from  the  C«l.l...  I«  ihe  Hutiilur*  »  one  nmRe,  imdrt  li.e  ninfe  al  tt»Hba 
ICa^i  ulhcrt  give  the  nsmeor  SUitri  to  the  pirl  of  thechsin  Itacilaring  Feitis, 
■iirt  or  Himlna  Kth  lo  thai  pan  ahlch  bouo  J*  Al^hioliMn. 
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they  founded  a  syftem  of  religion,  long  prevalent  in  the  East,  which 
asserted  a  principle  of  evil  and  one  of  good, — rejected  the  adoration  of 
images,  and  worshipped  God  only  hy  fire,  which  they  regarded  as  the 
glorious  symbol  of  Oromasdes,  or  the  good  God ;  while  darkness  was 
the  symbol  of  Ahrimanius,  or  the  evil  God. 

This  religion  was  reformed  by  Zoroaster,  who  maintained  that  there 
was  one  supreme,  independent  Being,  and  under  him  two  principles, 
or  angels,  one  of  light,  the  other  of  darkness,  between  whom  there 
wUl  be,  to  the  end  of  the  world,  a  perpetual  struggle,  when  the  angel 
of  light  and  his  followers  shall  go  into  a  world  of  everlasting  light 
and  happiness,  while  the  angel  of  darkness  and  his  disciples  shall  be 
punished  in  a  world  of  everlasting  darkness.  The  Supreme  Being 
gave  the  holy  fire  from  heaven  as  the  true  Schechinah,  and  his 
followers  worshipped  towards  this  and  the  rising-sun ;  the  sacred  fire 
was  never  extinguished,  and  never  blown  upon  with  the  breath;  it 
was  fed  only  with  clean  wood,  and  kindled  by  pouring  on  oil,  and  by 
blasts  from  the  open  air.  Zoroaster  introduced  tithes,  and  regulated 
the  order  and  support  of  his  clergy,  after  the  model  of  the  Jewish 
Church.  It  is  conjectured  there  were  two  Zoroasters — that  the  book 
of  religion  used  by  the  Magi,  and  called  Zt-ndaresta^  was  com- 
piled by  the  first,  and  that  this  celebrated  book  was  improved  and 
purified  by  the  second.  The  improved  book,  called  that  of  Abraham, 
professed  to  restore  to  the  people  the  religion  of  that  Patriarch.  It 
contains  the  Mosaic  historj*  of  the  creation  and  the  deluge,  quotes 
largely  from  the  Psalms,  and  predicts  the  coming  of  a  promised 
Messiah.  Pridcaux  is  of  opinion  that  the  second  Zoroaster  was  a 
disciple  of  Jeremiah,  Daniel,  and  Ezekicl.  The  sect  of  Manichccans 
adopted  a  confused  jumble  of  the  doctrines  of  Christianity,  with  the 
visionar}'  speculations  of  the  Magi. 

Although  the  Persians  embraced  the  religion  of  the  Koran,  they 
formed  a  great  schism,  under  the  direction  of  Ali,  the  son-in-law  of 
Mahomet,  more  political  than  religious,  and  involving  only  some  trifling 
distinctions ;  but  they  separated  from  the  Turks,  who  followed  Omar, 
and  each  sect  considers  the  other  doomed  to  perdition.  The  Persians 
are  much  the  least  bigoted  of  the  two  ;  they  are  pliant  and  agreeable  in 
their  address ;  but  ver}-  insincere,  addicted  to  falsehood,  and  immoral 
in  their  habits. 

The  Persian  language  is  the  most  refined  and  classic  in  the  East,  and  is 
spoken  both  at  the  court  in  Persia,  and  at  the  Mohammedan  courts  of 
India ;  it  contains  traces  of  several  other  languages,  such  as  the  Zend, 
known  only  by  those  who  understand  the  *'  Zendavesla,"  and  the  Peh/eti, 
which  was  the  court  language  during  the  connexion  of  Persia  with 
Greece  and  Rome;  it  was  enriched,  also,  by  a  mixture  of  Arabic ;  it 
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ill  cloaely  allied  «it)i  the  ancifnt  Greek  nni]  I^tin,  and  with  alt  the 
branchea  of  the  Teutonic.  The  Penic,  nr  dialect  of  the  natives  in  the 
province  of  Fnr>.  woh  apoken  under  the  Sansanides.  The  I'nrMes,  who 
appear  to  have  preserved  mofe  fully  ihnn  the  rest  a  purity  of  descent 
from  thi;  ancient  Persians,  are  nearly  confined  to  some  towns  in 
Kernian,  and  especially  to  the  city  of  Yezd,  where  they  slill  observe 
tire-iTorahip,-  and  it  is  probably  from  this  place  the  sect  of  fire  and 
devil  worshipperi  in  the  East,  have  been  called  Yeaidicns  i  they  never 
suRer  the  aacred  fire  Co  be  extinguished ;  they  are  called  also  Oaun, 
and  were  cruelly  persecuted  at  one  period  by  the  Moslems,  under  the 
name  of  Gvehre:     The  Persians  apeak  Turkish  fluently. 

The  Persiana  display  no  show  in  their  houses  and  furniture ;  but 
their  baths  ore  richly  decorated,  and  they  are  magnificent  and  extrava- 
gant in  everything  connected  with  dress :  their  turbans,  robes,  and 
sabres  being  surmounted  with  a  profusion  of  precious  slonei,  and  gold 
or  silver  nmaments ;  while  the  Turks  are  comparatively  simple  in  their 
Bitire,  and  splendid  in  their  palBcen.  The  produce  of  the  empire,  both 
in  agriculture  and  manufaclures,  is  comparatively  small,  owing  to  the 
ignorance  of  ihe  people,  the  misgovemment  of  their  rulers,  and  the 
hanuwj'rig  inroads  of  the  predatory  hordes  who  infest  Ihe  mountain* 
and  desert" ;  these  are  chiefly  the  Arabs  in  the  south ;  Tnrkomaoi, 
Moguls,  and  Uibecks  in  the  east  and  norlh-eaat ;  anil  the  Kurds  in 
the  west.  Though  there  is  generally  a  scanty  supply  of  water.  Ihe 
irrigation  of  the  fertile  plains  might,  with  a  little  labour,  be  consider- 
ably incrviiaed,  and  the  produce,  under  so  Gnc  a  climale,  inculculably 
augmented. 

Besides  the  best  grain,  the  choicest  fVuils  of  Europe,  some  of  which 
originally  come  fhim  Persia,  grow  in  the  highest  perfection ;  the  wine 
of  Shirai  continues  to  be  highly  extolled.  Among  the  other  producla 
are  silk,  cotton,  woo],  (obacco,  gnll-nnts,  madder,  yeilow-bcrriea, 
opium,  gum-ammoniac,  asaafiFtida,  and  other  drug<i ;  rose-water, 
BHffron,  dates,  &c.  The  manufactures  consist  of  rich  I'urkey  car|iet>, 
woven  from  sheep's  wool  by  the  women  of  the  wandering  tribe*  | 
beauliful  silk  fabrics,  embroidered  with  great  taste ;  shswla,  mada 
from  Ihegoat'shair  of  Ecrniant  armaofiuptrior  quality,  leather,  paper, 
jeweller}',  and  extensive  manufactures  of  earthenware,  of  a  fine  qtialltjr. 
There  are  rich  mines  of  copper,  and  the  Turquoise  mines,  neof 
Niahapoor.  have  long  been  fnmcd.  Sail  ii  very  abundant,  and  naphtha 
and  biluminuiis  oils  are  also  frequently  found.  The  breed  of  horsH 
li&H  alwa}'*  been  celebrated  fnr  beauty,  and  goats  and  long-tailed  alieep 
ahnund  in  the  pastoral  districts. 

This  goncral  sketch  of  Persia  and  the  adjoining  provinces,  will  be 
concluded  by  ■  brief  ecoounC  of  their  principal  cities.    Sbirai,  the 
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cupital  of  the  province  of  Fars,  is  neither  ancient  nor  extensivet  but 
has  long  been  famed  for  the  beauty  of  its  neighbourhood,  and  as  the 
favourite  seat  of  Persian  literature ;  near  it  are  found  the  tomba  of 
the  great  national  poets,  Hafiz  and  Saadi ;  it  carries  on  a  consider- 
able trade,  and  its  wines  are  in  great  request.    It  was  ruined  by  an 
earthquake  in  1824.    About  thirty  miles  from  Shiraz  are  found  the 
ruins  of  Persepolis.    A  few  miles  south  is  seen  a  remarkable  Tock 
of  white   marble,    about   three   hundred  feet  high,  called  NakM 
^uitan,  on  one  precipitous  side  of  which  there  are  a  number  of  sculp- 
tured tombs  of  kings,  of  different  periods ;  the  four  highest,  and  best 
executed,  are  of  the  age  of  Persepolis,  and  belong  to  the  earliest  kings ; 
the  lower  ones  appear  to  be  those  of  the  Parthian  Sassanide  dynastiet, 
as  they  represent  the  wars  of  the  Parthians  with  the  Romans  and 
Tartars.    Near  Muboab,  ninety  miles  from  Persepolis,  there  is  a  large 
marble  structure,  erected  against  a  hill,  and  with  a  platform  on  the 
top;  this  is  supposed  to  occupy  the  site  of  Pasagard^  the  city  of 
the  Magi,  and  the  platform  was  probably  raised  for  the  performance  of 
their  rites;  it  is  now  called  Tukt-y-Sulieman.     In  the  same  neigh- 
bourhood there  is  another  monument  in  the  form  of  a  house,  ascended 
by  marble  steps,  and  which  is  reasonably  believed  to  be  the  tomb  of  Gyrus; 
it  is  named  Madre-y-Sulieman.     Bush  ire,  on  the  coast,  has  become  the 
seat  of  foreign  trade,  since  Persia  lost  possession  of  Bussora.    Ispahan, 
on  the  Kiver  Zendarood,  in  the  province  of  Irak,  was  once  the  splendid 
capital  of  Persia,  and  twenty-four  miles  in  circumference ;  it  is  now 
greatly  reduced  in  population,  though  it  still  has  some  flourishing 
manufactories,  and  considerable  trade.    Teuerax,  on  the  north  frontier 
of  Persia,  is  situated  at  the  foot  of  the  Elburz  mountains ;  it  is  four 
miles  in  circumference,  and  strongly  fortified,  and  has  of\cn  been  the 
seat  of  war.     It  is  so  unhealthy  in  summer,  that  two- thirds  of  the 
population,  amounting  altoj^ether  to  G0,000,  retire  to  the  mountains. 
This  city  has  been  chosen  by  the  last  two  sovereigns  as  their  place  of 
residence,  on  account  of  its  vicinity  to  the  Kussian  frontier. 

The  site  of  the  celebrated  city  of  Siltania  is  found  in  the  same  pro- 
vince, its  ruins  still  exhibiting  the  magnificence  of  Oriental  architecture, 
though  now  only  occupied  by  about  three  hundred  peasants.  There  is 
an  unfinished  mosque,  in  the  interior  of  which  the  whole  Koran  is 
written  in  beautiful  characters.  Kasbin,  or  Casween,  an  ancient 
capital,  is  still  a  considerable  city,  with  a  prosperous  trade.  KooM  pre- 
sents a  great  mass  of  ruins,  but  has  been  partly  rebuilt.  Hamadax,  the 
supposed  ancient  Ecbatana,  is  only  a  secondarj'  town.  Kermanshah 
is  a  large  and  flourishing  town,  with  a  population  of  30,000.  There 
are  several  high  rocks  in  this  district,  which  are  remarkable  for  large 
excavations  in  their  sides,  and  numerous  ancient  sculptured  figures. 
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d  in  proceuiona  nnd  groups,  and  not  inferior  in  execution  to  the 
Vof  Grecian  Brtist* ;  tb^y  have  been  rcfi^rred  by  some  to  the  time  of 
s,  but,  by  othera,  with  taare  probability,  to  the  djiiasly  of  the 
SuMniuiB.  In  the  Bonth-eaat  of  Imk  is  the  large  and  flourishing 
city  of  Ykxu,  with  manuftctorie*  of  ailka  and  velvet*,  and  a  jiriMperoua 
trade.  About  IG.OOO  of  the  p«rsecutetl  Parsees,  or  Ouebrea,  who  ore 
flre-wonhippera.  ore  included  in  iU  population. 

SaKI,  the  cajuLal  of  the  province  of  iliKanderan,  is  a  Bmall  fortified 
town.  Balfboost  and  AutJL,  in  the  Mine  province,  are  commertul 
cities,  with  populnlions  of  20,000  in  the  former,  and  from  35,000  to 
40,000  in  the  latter.  Meshed,  Asiuufp,  and  AsTEAGAD  (the  ancient 
Htrowia),  are  tmallcr  towns  in  the  Hame  province;  and  JobjaM, 
the  ancient  HOBKAfN,  is  still  a  strong  fort,  on  the  eastern  border 
celebrated  in  the  wars  between  Persia  and  Tartary.  In  the  province  of 
Khorasun,  on  the  borders  of  Tartary.  Meshed,  or  Mushed,  the  capital, 
stands  in  a  rich  plain,  and  is  itrongly  fortified  i  it  has  a  population  of 
50,000  inhabttanW,  but  is  greatly  decayed.  It  contains  tJie  wpulchre 
of  Uarotin  Alrawhid. 

ITrkat,  or  Ileraul,  the  finest  city  of  (he  province,  now  belongs  to 
Afghanistan.  A  grcitt  trade  is  carried  on  by  the  Jews,  who  number 
10,000,  and  there  are  about  GOO  Huidoos,  besides  the  native  population. 
Nl^fiAnxiR,  formerly  the  splendid  capital  of  Persia,  and  twenty  miles 
in  nrcumferrnce,  ii  now  mluced  to  a  small  miserable  town,  contain- 
ing about  lu.OOO  inhabitants.  These  frontier  provinces  suffer  greatly 
from  the  inroads  and  ravages  of  the  independent  Tartars.  In  the 
valley  of  Kazeroon  are  found  the  magnificent  ruins  of  Shahpoob, 
founded  before  the  time  of  Alexander  the  Great,  but  repaired  and 
embellished  by  Sapor  the  Great.  Kerh\N,  in  the  province  of  the 
same  name,  was  one  of  the  most  splendid  cities  in  the  empire,  until 
partly  destroycfl,  in  the  civil  wars,  by  .Aga  Mohammetl.  )t  has  iitill  a 
population  of  30,000,  and  some  trade.  I.ah,  the  chief  town  of  the  pro- 
vince, once  alio  a  magnificent  city,  has  now  a  [lopulation  of  1 2,000,  > 
fine  hnuuiT,  and  some  manufactories  of  arms  and  cotton. 

l^c  province  of  fAuniifnn,  on  the  Tigris  and  Persian  Gulf,  being 
watered  by  fourrivers,  isconsequenlly  oneof  themost  fertile  of  theem- 
l^rc;  but  it  Is  partly  under  the  government  of  an  Arab  Sheikh,  wboae 
chief  town  is  DobaS.  The  capital  of  the  Persian  part  is  Snt'eTEB,  a 
town  with  S,[>00  inhahitantx,  wliere  large  woollen  manufacture!  are 
cnrricil  on.  Considerable  ruins  exist  both  at  Shustcr,  and  on  the 
Kuroon  and  Kerah  rivers,  belonging  to  Ahwai  and  Susa,  which, 
under  the  powerful  dynanly  of  the  Ah.'usirles,  were  two  of  the  greatest 
cities  of  the  East  This  beautiful  province  is  now  a  actine  of 
desolation,  in  cnnscijucnoe  of  the  depredations  of  the  Anbi^  and 
V   Y   2 
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the  misrule  of  iU  govemon.  The  proTinoe  of  Seistan,  on  tli* 
eiBtem  frontier,  wtt  formerly  celebrated  as  one  of  the  most  fertik 
and  beautiful  in  the  East;  it  now  almost  entirely  consists  of  sandy, 
barren  plains,  over  which  a  few  shepherds  are  seen  wandering  with 
fheir  flocks ;  the  remains  of  large  cities  and  splendid  palaces  may  still 
be  found;  but  the  shifting  sand,  blown  by  the  wind  from  the  anr- 
rounding  deserts,  has  gradually  buried  fields,  and  eren  Tillages. 

In  the  r^ons  of  Afghanistan  the  principal  cities  are  Pe^kaw^r,  Crnhd^ 
Okusatee^  and  Candahar,  Peshaweb,  the  ancient  capital  of  the  king* 
dom  of  Gabul,  is  situated  in  a  very  rich  plain,  and  could  once  boast  of 
100,000  inhabitants,  but  now  contains  scarcely  50,000 ;  it  is  rudely  boih, 
and  declining  in  prosperity.  Cabul,  the  present  capital  of  A%faaii- 
istan,  stands  in  a  beautiful  plain,  6,000  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
sea,  which  elevation  secures  it  a  temperate  climate;  the  tovm 
is  small,  but  well  built,  and  has  good  basaars;  its  populatioii 
amounts  to  8,000,  who  are  all  Mohammedans.  Qhuiheb  waa, 
in  ancient  times,  a  large  city,  and  one  of  the  finest  capitals 
of  the  East;  here  Mahmoud  reigned,  and  Ferdusi  composed  his 
celebrated  songs;  but  though  there  are  some  ruins,  which  attest 
its  former  greatness,  it  is  now  reduced  to  1,500  houses,  with  dirty, 
narrow  streets,  and  poor  basaars.  It  was  from  this  city  that  Lord 
Ellenborough  had  the  famous  gates  carried  ofi*,  as  trophies  of  his 
succestJul  campaign.  Candahar  is  said  to  have  been  originally 
founded  by  Alexander  the  Great ;  the  present  town  was  rebuilt,  about 
fifty  years  since,  by  Ahmed  Shah ;  it  is  regular,  well-constructed,  and 
has  four  long  and  broad  bazaars. 

The  province  of  Mekram,  and  all  the  western  part  of  Beloo- 
CHI8TAN,  consists  of  a  barren  desert  of  red,  almost  impalpable  sand, 
extending  about  400  miles  from  south  to  north,  and  200  miles  from 
east  to  west  East  Belooch istan,  separated  from  the  west  district 
by  a  ridgp  of  high  mountains,  is  rocky,  and  intersected  by  valleys,  not 
very  fertile,  as  the  soil  is  in  general  stony ;  the  capital  is  Kelat,  a 
fortified  town,  consisting  of  4  000  houses,  with  about  12,000  inha- 
bitants. It  was  stormed  and  taken  by  the  British  army  under  General 
Wiluhire  in  1839,  and  again,  by  General  Nott,  in  1840.  The  other 
places  are  only  small  mud  towns.  The  Beloochees  live  by  the  plunder 
of  neighbouring  countries,  into  which  they  make  raids,  burning 
Tillages,  and  carr}'ing  away  the  inhabitants  as  slaves. 
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SECTION  X. 

Tartary —  Topography —  Siberia — Tobolsk — Kamtschatka — Manchooria— 
Mongolia —Calmucka — Little  Bucharia — Kaaghar — Yarkund — Bokhara 
— Character  and  Customs  of  the  Tartars — Khokan — Khiva — The  Uzbeks 
— Balkh — Koondooz  —  Budukshan —  Fjzabad — Independent  Tartary 
— lurcomans — Character  and  Customs — Thibet — Topography  and  Pro- 
ductions— Lassa — Great  Temple  of  Pootala — Teshoo  Lomboo — Gorem- 
ment — Buddhist  Behgion,  and  its  Similarity  to  Popery — The  Grand 
Lama  and  the  Pope — Population  and  Hbtory  of  Tartary — Considera- 
tions on  the  Causes  of  the  Degradation  of  the  Asiatic  Nations — Intro- 
duction of  Christianity  into  the  East — Missions  to  the  Persians  and 
Tartars — Missions  to  the  Chinese — Chinese  Inscription — Begeneration 
of  the  Asiatic  Nations — The  Armenian  Church — Catechism  oi  Christian 
Doctrine  for  the  Schools — Statistics — Religious  Ceremonies — The  Nee- 
torian  Church — Kise,  Progress,  and  Decline  of  the  Turkish  Empire. 

Tart  ART  includes  the  immense  region  extending  from  the  Caspian 
Sea  on  the  west,  to  the  Sea  of  Japan,  or  Pacific  Ocean ;  and 
from  the  Hindoo  Koh  chain  of  mountains  on  the  south,  to 
Siberia  on  the  north ;  it  thus  comprises  Manchooria,  Mongolia^ 
Dzoungarxaf  and  Khianshan,  in  the  Chinese  empire;  the  states 
of  Khokan,  Koondooz,  Bokhara,  and  Khiva;  the  Kirghiz  terri- 
tory, and  a  large  part  of  South  Siberia,  'Yhe  surface  of  this 
vast  expanse  of  continent  presents  in  the  east  long  and  lofty  chains 
of  mountains  rising  from  high  tablelands  and  steppes;  while  the 
west  consists  of  a  level  plain,  of  immense  extent.  Eastern  Tartary 
is  traversed  from  east  to  west  by  three  great  chains  of  mountains, 
almost  parallel;  the  Kuenlun,  which  separates  it  from  Thibet;  the 
Altai,  which  forms  its  north  boundary  in  Siberia ;  and  the  central 
line,  called  Thianshan,  or  the  Celestial  Mountains,  by  the  last  of  which 
the  country  is  divided  into  two  large  table-lands.     To  the  north  of 

*  The  most  accurate  and  interesting  description  of  the  physical  geography 
of  these  regions,  is  contained  in  Humboldt's  works,  especially  *<  Asie  Centrale." 
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Lake  Lop  rise  three  of  the  loftiest  peaks  of  Thianshan,  coTcred  with 
perpetual  snow,  and  are  called  the  Holy  Mountain,  or  the  Moun- 
tain of  the  Queen  ^  Bokhdaoola  {*  another  lofty  peak,  more  to  the  west, 
and  also  coTered  with  perpetual  snow,  has  received  the  name  of  ^  the 
throne  of  Soliman."  The  geological  character  of  these  mountaioa  is 
interesting,  though  yet  imperfectly  known.  The  Altai  consist  chiefly 
of  primitiTe  and  transition  roclu,  more  or  less  overlaid  with  seccmdary 
and  tertiary  formations,  porphyry  sometimes  protruding. 

It  is  the  Altai  range  that  supplies,  in  such  abundance,  the  auriferous 
sand ;  it  is  rich  in  mines  of  gold,  silver,  and  lead,  and  also  in  predooa 
stones,  such  as  topaz,  amethyst,  on3rx,  cornelian,  and  others.  The  sum- 
mits do  not  rise  in  rocky  peaks,  but  consist  of  nearly  level  table-hnds, 
often  yielding  good  pasturage,  and  interspersed  with  isolated  large 
masses  of  granite  lying  irregularly  scattered,  as  if  the  mountains  had 
been  shattered  by  some  mighty  convulsions.  About  the  Baikal  Lake 
sandstone,  conglomerate,  and  chalk  rest  on  granite,  and  there  are  many 
signs  of  volcanic  action.  The  geology  of  the  Thianshan  and  Kuenlon 
ranges  is  not  known;  but  there  are  in  Central  Asia  many  ancient 
volcanoes  and  some  still  in  activity,  constituting  an  extensive  volcanic 
region,  which  supplies  large  quantities  of  sal  ammoniac. 

All  these  mountains  gradually  slope  down  westward  into  the  plain 
of  Western  Tartary,  which  sinks  two  or  three  hundred  feet  beneath  the 
level  of  the  sea,  and  is  considered  the  greatest  depression  in  the  surface 
of  the  globe.  This  division  of  Tartary  consists  of  an  immense  dreary 
flat  surface,  which,  owing  to  the  scarcity  of  water,  is,  in  many  parts, 
wholly  barren.  The  rivers  flowing  from  the  western  slopes  of  these 
mountains,  having  no  outlet  into  the  ocean,  form  large  inland  salt 
lakes,  the  chief  of  which  are  the  Caspian  and  Aral  Seas.  The 
Caspian  is  fed  principally  by  the  Volga,  Ural,  Kur,  and  other  tor- 
rents from  the  Caucasus.  The  Aral  receives  the  two  greatest  rivers  of 
Tartary,  the  Oxut,  or  AtnoOy  which  traverses  the  country  for  about  a 
thousand  miles,  and  the  Jaxartes,  of  more  than  half  that  length.  The 
countries  watered  by  these  rivers  are  the  most  fertile  and  populous  of 
Western  Tartary.  Several  other  rivers  flow  eastward  from  Aksou  and 
Cashgar,  and  uniting  form  the  Tarim,  which  terminates  in  the  great 
lake  Lop:  the  river  i/t,  north  of  Thianshan,  runs  into  the  Lake 
Belkash,  or  Palkati.  There  are  a  number  of  smaller  lakes  fed  in 
like  manner,  by  mountain  streams. 

The  eastern  slopes  of  these  lofty  chains,  are  watered  by  an 
immense  river,  the  Amoor,  or  Saghalin,  which,  after  pursuing  a 
long  and  winding  course,  flows  into  the  Strait  of  Saghalin,  or 
Tartary,  near  the  Japan  islands.  The  northern  declivities  of  the 
AHai  chain  supply  the  sources  of  a  great  many  large  rivers,  which 
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mo  pMallel  over  the  extensive  level  plains  of  SiDEHrA  into  tliP  Froaen 
Ocean  i  the  principal  of  th^sc  are  ihe  Irti/'seh,  the  Olii,  the  i'nnuri, 
BD<1  the  Lena.  Some  of  tbexerivera  have  a  councofoboTe  a  thnusDud 
miles.  There  is  one  great  Siberian  lake,  about  thiue  hundred  miles 
long,  called  the  Baikal. 

The  Bouthern  district*  of  Sidebia  being  abundantly  irrigated, 
are  covered  with  rich  pastures  and  fine  noodg,  and  are  cnjiable  of 
cultivation ;  but  the  northern  parts  are  bleak,  dcsobte,  and  alinnat 
dos[ilut«  of  vegetation.  The  beaulil'ul,  fine,  thick  furs,  procured 
from  the  great  number  of  polar  animals,  in  nliich  the  couolry  abounds, 
are,  however,  valuable  productions;  but  the  greatest  lource  of  the 
wealth  of  Siberia  Js  derived  from  its  mines,  which  supply  a  great 
abundance  of  gold,  silver,  copper,  and  iron,  the  rare  metal  plntina,  and 
talc  T  such  prvcious  minerals,  as  the  diaraond,  topa«,  beryl,  onyx,  garnet, 
chrysolite,  malachite,  rock  cr>')ital,  and  lapiii  lazuli  are  also  common. 
The  richest  mines  are  those  of  the  Ural  mountains,  which  form  the 
wettcm  boundary  of  Siberia.  Game  is  very  plentiful,  and  the  AsheriGa 
are  excellent.  Fntsil  bones  of  animals,  of  a  warmer  climate,  such  m 
the  elephant  and  bufialo,  and  those  of  large  antediluiian  animals, 
are  frequently  found.  The  Iwo  capitals  of  Siberia  are  TofioM  and 
Jrkuttk:  the  first  contains  16,00(1  inhabitants,  the  second  IS.OOO. 
At  Tobolsk,  the  mercury  sometimes  freezes.  The  other  chiel  towns 
are  i'pHaeixk,  Tom'tt,  Xrrteliinsk,  Kiaehla,  and  Ptrm.  Tlie  popu- 
lation of  Siberia  is  1,038.3S6;  it  consists  of  various  tribes  of 
Tartars,  besides  numerous  Hussian  prisoners  sent  there  Into  banish- 
ment. At  the  eastern  extremity  of  Asia  a  peninsula  strelehes  into 
the  ocean,  sis  hundred  miles  long,  and  about  llireo  hundred  broad, 
called  RAMTSCHATtLA;  it  is  surrounded  by  Ihe  I'olar  Sea,  subject  to 
intense  cold,  and  as  there  are  only  three  months  of  summer,  the 
climate  is  most  unfavourable  to  vegetation ;  but  the  country  profusely 
abounds  in  all  kinds  of  game  and  animals  for  the  cboM,  and  tliere  is 
a  very  large  supply  of  fish  in  the  northern  aenn. 

The  eastern  district  oi  Tartary,  on  the  frontier  of  China,  and  subject 
to  ihot  empire,  is  inhabited  by  the  MamUhur  Tartars,  and  is  colled 
Hamchuobu  ;  it  is  shut  off  from  Mongolia,  by  a  pallisaJe  connected 
with  the  great  wall  of  China,  and  it  is  alsosepamicd  from  China  Proper 
by  a  lo«  range  of  mountains  i  it  is  rugged,  rocky,  partially  wooded, 
but  very  poorly  cultivated,  and  lliinly  inhabited  by  ix)Dr  wandering 
tribes;  its  chief  towns  are  Kirin-Uola,  and  Gehol,  or  ZhehaU.'ia  the 
last  of  which  Iha  Chinese  Emperun  have  a  hunting  seal. 

"Yhe  middle  chain  of  mountains,  'I'hianthan,  dltldet,  as  alrtMdy 
stated,  Central  Tartary  into  two  high  and  cztenajve  table-lands,  llie 
more  northern  of  these  lable-laoda  is  MoNOouA,  which  consitls  of  an 
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nnmeiiA  tract  of  derated  plains,  eitending  for  nearly  tluree  thooattid 
miles  an  far  as  the  lake  Baikash.    It  is  partly  traversed  by  the  Tttst 
sandy  and  Halt  desert  of  O;6i,or  8 'tamo,  which  btretches  across  the  whole 
of  Central  Asia,  from  south-west  to  north-east.    This  remarkable  deaeit 
produces  in  some  places  a  f*canty  hcrbaf^,  insufficient  to  support  OTen  a 
few  cattle,  and  contains  numerous  salt  springs  and  lakes.  The  habiuUe 
parts  of  Mongolia,  being  high  and  cold,  are  ahnost  ezdusiTely  pas- 
toral, and  are  roamed  by  the  wandering  Mongolian  tribes  of  Tartan^ 
who  seldom  cultivate  the  ground,  or  tend  sheep,  but  are  principally 
oeeupied  in  breeding  horses.    War  and  plunder  constitute  their  diief 
means  of  subsistence.   The  principal  and  most  numerous  of  theae  tribea 
are  the  Caimuek$,  who  boaat  of  being  the  descendants  of  the  fieroe 
Huns,  by  whom  Europe  was  once  teiribly  ravaged.    They  daim  ako  the 
honour  of  the  &moua  Zmghis  being  a  native  of  their  country.  Iliere  ia  a 
branch  of  them  called  the  Kalkaa,  or  Black  Mongols;  the  Mongoliaiis 
are  tributariea  of  China,  and  profess  Boodhism,  having  Lamas  and 
monks,  whose  religious  ceremonies  much  resemble  those  of  Popery. 
Among  the  animals  found  in  these  deserts  is  the  Mongolian  wild  horae, 
which  seems  an  intermediate  breed  between  the  horse  and  the  asa, 
having  long  ears,  a  black  line  along  the  back,  and  hairs  only  at  the 
end  of  the  tail ;  this  was  probably  the  onager,*  or  wild  ass  of  the 
ancients ;  they  live  in  troops,  headed  by  a  chief;  their  swiftness  sur- 
passes that  of  any  horse;   they  have  seldom  been  tamed  by  the 
natives,  who  hunt  them  for  their  flesh. 

The  table-land  on  the  south  of  Thianshan,  reaching  to  the  foot  of 
the  Kuenlun  range  of  mountains,  is  of  great  extent,  and  surpasses  in 
fertility  and  beauty  any  other  region  of  Tartary ;  being  irrigated  by 
numerous  mountain  streams,  it  produces  a  great  variety  of  crops,  as 
well  as  excellent  fruits.  The  desert  of  Cobi  extends  over  some  por- 
tions of  its  surfoce.  This  region,  which  is  bounded  to  the  west  and 
separated  from  Independent  Tartary  by  the  Beloor  mountaina,  haa 
received  the  names  of  Little  Bucharia  and  Eastern  Turkestan;  it 
belongs  to  the  Chinese,  who  have  induded  it  in  the  kingdom  of 
Kabhoar,  and  as  jealously  prohibit  the  admission  of  strangers,  as  in 
other  parts  of  their  empire.  The  ancient  city  of  Kath^ar,  situated  on 
the  river  of  that  name,  near  the  Beloor  range,  the  seat  of  government, 
is  well  built,  and  carries  on  a  considerable  trade ;  but  Yarkund,  situ- 
ated on  the  river  of  the  same  name,  not  far  distant  from  Kashgar,  is  a 
larger  dty,  and  the  great  emporium  of  all  the  inland  trade  of  Central 
Asia ;  a  large  street  runs  through  the  centre,  filled  with  shops,  ware- 
houses, and  caravanseras ;  the  population  amounts  to  50,000,  of  whom 
two-fifUis  are  Mohammedans ;  it  haa  several  colleges,  and  the  neigh- 

•  See  page  407. 
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bourhood  is  extremely  beautiful.  There  are  many  other  cities  in 
Little  Bucharia  dependant  on  Kashgar,  the  principal  of  which  are, 
Khoterif  AksoUf  Koulche,  £elah,  Turfaun,  Karachar,  Elchi^  Karria^ 
GitanWy  Kargalie,  Yengu,  Hissary  Lop,  KhamU ;  most  of  them  are 
situated  in  fertile  districts,  are  well  built,  and  populous.  Eelah,  or 
Hi,  was  the  capital  of  Tartary  when  the  Calmuks  were  the  rulers  of 
the  country,  and  is  still  one  of  the  largest  cities,  containing  75,000 
inhabitants.  The  inhabitants  of  these  cities  were  formerly  Moham- 
medans ;  but  since  the  sway  of  the  Chinese,  a  portion  has  embraced  the 
doctrines  of  Buddhism. 

Bokhara. — The  regions  extending  westward  from  the  frontier  of 
Kashgar,  or  Beloor  chain  of  mountains,  to  the  Caspian  Sea,  have 
usually  been  comprehended  in  Independent  Tartaby.  Its  first 
division  is  the  kingdom  of  Bokhara,  a  country  traversed  by  the  great 
river  Oxua,  or  Amoo,  which  is  navigable  by  boats  for  above  six 
hundred  miles ;  as  far  as  the  territory  is  irrigated  by  this  and  other 
smaller  streams,  it  is  fertile  and  highly  productive,  especially  on 
the  north  side  of  the  Ox  us,  and  along  the  banks  of  the  Kobik,  a 
river  which  falls  into  the  lake  of  DenffU ;  but  the  remainder  of 
the  country,  especially  to  the  south,  is  a  desert,  consisting  either 
of  hard  clay  or  sand,  and  producing  only,  in  a  few  places,  brush- 
wood and  indifferent  pasturage ;  the  fertile  tracts  thus  form  oases  in 
the  midst  of  a  great  desert.  The  population  is  calculated  at  about 
2,000,000;  they  consist  of  two  classes;  one  called  Tanjiks,  includes 
the  people  who  dwell  permanently  in  the  towns  and  country,  and 
peaceably  cultivate  the  ground ;  these  are,  probably,  descended  from 
the  original  natives.  The  other  class  consists  of  the  military,  who 
amount  to  above  80,000  men,  and  maintain  themselves,  chiefly,  by 
predatory  incursions  into  Persia,  in  which  they  kill  all  who  resist  them, 
bum  the  towns  and  villages,  and  carry  off  the  inhabitants  into  slavery. 
The  cultivated  districts  produce  abundant  crops,  especially  of  rice, 
wheat,  barley,  maize,  cotton,  and  indigo ;  and  their  pastures  support 
large  flocks  of  sheep,  yielding  a  curly  black  wool,  besides  the  goats 
that  supply  the  fine  hair  from  which  the  cashmere  shawls  are  manu- 
factured. Camels  are  largely  bred,  as  well  as  horses,  and  a  great 
quantity  of  gold  is  found  on  the  banks  of  the  Oxus. 

The  city  of  Bokhara  ("  the  treasury  of  sciences,**)  on  the  banks  of 
the  Oxus,  contains  about  160,000  inhabitants,  but  is  badly  built,  with 
the  exception  of  some  handsome  mosques  and  colleges,  or  Madrestes  ; 
this  city  has  long  been  famous  as  the  chief  seat  of  Moslem  learning  in 
Tartary,  there  being  above  300  schools.  About  4,000  Jews  and  300 
Indians  are  numbered  among  the  inhabitants,  and  carry  on  a  great 
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commerce.  Bokhara  is  ruled  by  a  Turk,  the  country  haying  been 
subjugated  in  the  seTcnteenth  century  by  a  Turkish  tribe,  called 
Uzbeks.  This  city  has  obtained  in  our  times  an  unhappy  notoriety  by 
the  inhuman  murder  within  its  walls  of  Colonel  Stoddart  and  Captain 
ConoUy,  by  the  ruling  Khan ;  and  by  the  adyentures  of  the  Rer.  Dr. 
Wolf^  in  attempting  to  ascertain  their  fate. 

About  200  miles  east  of  Bokhara  are  the  ruins  of  the  celebrated 
ancient  capital  of  Asia,  Sahabcand,  founded  by  the  famous  Timor; 
the  waUs  can  still  be  traced  in  a  circuit  of  forty-eight  miles,  but  they 
only  inclose  heaps  of  ruins  and  a  few  inhabitants.  The  oelefarated 
obfiervatory  of  Ulugh  Beg,  and  the  mausoleum  of  Ttrntir,  are  in 
some  preservation.  Kubshee,  in  the  same  direction,  has  10,000 
inhabitants. 

Khokan. — ^The  fertile  banks  of  the  river  Jaxartes  are  the  seat  of 
the  united  kingdoms  of  Khokan  and  Ferghanah,  which  are  separated 
from  Bokhara  by  eitensive  wild  and  rather  mountainous  districts, 
inhabited  only  by  wandering  tribes  of  Turkmans.  The  city  of  Khohm 
consists  of  50,000  houses  and  300  mosques ;  the  surrounding  country 
is  beautiful  and  highly  productive.  Khojend,  the  former  capital,  is 
of  considerable  size.  Tashkend,  an  ancient,  flourishing  city,  contains 
40,000  inhabitants.  Murgilan,  another  fine  town,  was  once  the  capital 
of  Ferghanah.  Uakup,  on  the  border  of  the  Kirghises,  is  also  a 
populous  town,  having  10,000  inhabitants,  some  handsome  mosques 
and  Greek  churches,  a  citadel  with  a  Turkish  garrison,  and  some  good 
manufactories  of  leather. 

Khiva  is  a  small  state  on  the  banks  of  the  Lower  Ozus;  the 
country,  after  being  conquered  and  converted  to  Mohammedanism, 
A.D.  710,  by  Catifah,  became  a  powerful  Empire,  embracing  in  its  rule 
a  considerable  extent  of  Asia,  but  was  subdued  by  Zinghis  Khan.  Its 
length  is  about  200  miles,  and  its  average  breadth  fifty.  The  town, 
which  contains  about  5,000  families,  is  poorly  constructed,  and  resem- 
bles a  camp  more  than  a  regular  town.  The  banks  of  the  river  and 
mountain  streams  are  cultivated,  and  produce  wheat,  cotton,  flax, 
linseed,  &c.  Sheep  and  goats  are  numerous,  camels  are  the  beasts  of 
burden,  and  excellent  horses  are  bred.  The  adjoining  country,  on  all 
sides,  consists  of  immense  deserts,  thinly  inhabited  by  wandering 
tribes  of  Uzbeks,  who  lead  a  pastoral  and  predatory  life,  but  whose 
principal  employment  is  ravaging  and  plundering  the  rich  plains  of 
Persia,  under  the  guidance  of  fierce  chiefs ;  these  bands  acknowledge  a 
kind  of  dependance  upon  the  Khan  of  Khiva,  who  trades  largely  in 
slaves.  It  has  been  estimated  that  there  are  nearlv  200,000  Persians 
and  15,000  Russians  in  a  state  of  slavery  in  Khiva  and  Bokhara.    The 
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populalioD  of  lh«  state  of  Khiva  and  sdjoining  dewrto  i»  calculated  at 
about  300,000,  of  whom  only  oiie- third  is  slaljonary  i  lliey  ore  reported 
to  be  very  uncivilised  und  Immoral. 

Balku  is  considered  the  mo«t  aacient  city  of  Aua,  daliag  from  the 
age  of  Semiramis,  oud  was  the  capital  oF  the  kingdom  of  BiiHria.  The 
«xt«DUTe  site  of  the  ancient  city,  still  surrounded  by  its  nails,  ii  only 
occupied  by  about  6,000  houses.  The  neighbouring  country,  forming 
the  province  of  Balkh,  is  fertile  and  well  cultivated,  being  irrigated 
from  a  large  reservoir  of  water  fed  by  mountain  streams.  It  formerly 
■VIM  governed  by  en  Uzbeck  chief,  but  is  now  a  province  of  Bokhara. 

EooKOOoz  is  a  great  valley  in  the  mountainous  dintricli  of  tho 
Upper  Osus,  very  fertile,  but  unhealthy,  and  ruled  by  Ihe  powerful 
chief,  Moorad  Beg.  The  chief  town,  Koomtooi,  is  small  KAodaom, 
also  ft  Khanat,  bai  a  population  of  10,000,  and  an  active  trade. 
BUDtiKaUAN,  a  district  higher  up,  is  celebrated  for  its  fertile  glens  and 
beautiful  mountain  scenery,  as  well  as  for  iu  mineral  product*,  especially 
the  liipit  laxuti ;  Ftzabui  is  its  chief  town.  There  are  several  other 
fertile  mountain  districta,  such  as  Hiuar,  Dtrvmuz,  Knulab,  Shug- 
nan,  Wikhar,  and  the  elevated  plain  of  Pamir,  inhabited  by  roving 
piutonil  Kirghiaes;  it  has  a  lake,  called  Sir-i-Kol,  which  is  the  source 
of  the  Oius  river.  Between  Budukshan  and  Cashmere  are  various 
districts  bordering  on  Little  Thibet,  which  are  inhabited  by  the  native 
race  of  Taujik  Tartars,  who  are  converted  to  Mohunmedanism ;  but.  in 
the  high  mountains,  between  Budukshan  and  Peshawer,  thete  is  a  race 
of  Ralfirs,  who  are  Pagans,  and  whn  fight  with  arrows,  scalp  their 
prisoners,  eat  bears  and  monkeys,  and  have  a  peculiar  outline  of  face 
and  complexion.  Some  of  the  mountain  chiefs  of  Indepenilent  Tartary 
dum  a  descent  from  Alexander,  and  iheae  countries  wore,  no  doubt, 
occupied  by  the  Greeks  of  Bactria. 

Indepe.vdknt  Turkestan  includes  the  immenfte  steppes  ami  deserlx 
which  stretch  fi^m  the  province  of  Baikh  and  the  high  table-land  of 
Paniir  to  the  Caspian  and  Aral  Seas,  with  the  exception  of  the  oases 
of  Bokhara  and  Khiva.  Chinese  Turkestan  is  included  in  Little 
Bucharia.  These  regions,  which  are  mountainous  in  the  east,  buC 
elsewhere  level,  are  inhabited  by  the  Geice  end  iawleai  roving  iribea 
of  Turcomans  who  boast  that  they  neither  rest  under  the  shade  of  « 
tree  nor  obey  a  King.  Their  great  core  is  the  improvement  of  their 
superior  breeds  nf  hoines.  and  they  subsist  almost  entirety  on  the 
plunder  of  the  more  civilised  and  peaceable  districts  of  Asia.  They 
profess  Mohammedaniim,  but  have  no  mosquea.  They  are  divided  into 
aboutninetribcK,  making  in  all  36.000  Ciiniilica.  The  northern  districts 
of  Tartary  bordering  on  Kuiaia  ore  occupied  by  the  large  tribes  of 
paitAial,  nomadio  Kirgfku,  who  were  driven  over  from  Siberia  by  the 
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BoMJant ;  they  are  |iredatory  and  very  independent,  and  lerjr  hevrf 
tributes  upon  the  caraYant,  though  they  are  nominally  aubject  to  Ruana. 
Some  of  them  hare  become  more  settled  and  ciTiliied.  Their  religion 
ia  a  compound  of  idolatry  and  Mohammedanism ;  their  territory  con- 
tains no  towns ;  and  they  are  the  most  barbarous  imce  of  Asia.  Than 
are,  howerer,  a  few  vestiges  of  ancient  towns  and  temples,  indiealiiig 
that  the  country  had  been  previously  occupied  by  a  more  eiviliied  raee. 

THIBET. 

The  foregoing  account  of  Tartary  will  be  concluded  by  a  brief 
notice  of  Thibet,  which  separates  it  from  Hindostan.  Between  the 
Kuenlun  and  Himalayah  mighty  chains,  a  long  and  high  valley  inter- 
venes, called  Thibetf  or  Tibet*  This  valley  is  bounded  to  the  east  by 
China,  and  on  the  west  by  the  mountainous  regions  of  Tjwlahh,  Lah, 
and  the  other  countries  of  '*  Little  Thibet,**  which,  until  lately,  bdonged 
to  the  Sikhs.  The  plain  of  Thibet  is  consido^d  the  most  elevated 
table-land  in  the  world,  and  chiefly  consists  of  pasturage,  on  which  are 
fed  large  flocks  of  sheep  and  goats,  besides  herds  of  cattle.  Some  of 
the  mountain  ridges  project  into  the  valley,  and  there  are  several 
lower  plains,  well  sheltered  and  cultivated.  In  consequence,  however, 
of  the  great  elevation  of  the  valley  and  the  vicinity  of  lofty  snow- 
capped  mountains,  the  climate  is  cold,  though  dry  and  bracing ;  the 
soil  is  generally  bleak  and  poor,  and  the  vegetation  rather  scanty ;  but 
the  pasturage  is  fine  and  nutritious,  and  the  animals  it  supports  are  of 
great  beauty  and  value,  lliis  is  a  region  widely  differing,  therefore, 
from  the  lower,  sultry,  and  luxuriantly  rich  plains  of  Hindostan ;  it 
supplies  the  sources  of  some  of  the  largest  rivers  of  Asia ;  the  Indus 
and  Sanpoo  rise  not  far  from  each  other,  on  one  side  of  the  loftiest 
mountain  summit,  while  the  Ganges  and  Jumna  issue  from  the  oppo- 
site side,  flowing  down  in  different  directions.  The  Sutl^\  Irrawady, 
and  most  of  the  numerous  rivers  watering  the  plains  of  China, 
have  their  sources  in  the  same  regions.  There  are  several  mountain 
lakes,  among  which  ManoMrotcara  and  Rawan  Hrad  are  held  in 
religious  veneration.  A  variety  of  minerals  also  abound,  though  the 
resources  of  the  country  in  this  respect  are  yet  undeveloped. 

Among  the  animals  of  Thibet,  the  most  valuable  are  the  following : 
— ^the  goats,  who  supply  the  long,  fine  hair,  for  the  fabrication  of  the 
delicate  Cashmere  shawls ;  they  are  small  and  beautiful  animals,  and 
have  short  wool,  growing  like  down,  close  to  the  body ;  ihefat-rumped 
sheep,  with  long  ears,  and  short,  thin  tails ;  another  breed,  have 
very  broad  tails  and  four  or  six  horns;  the  yak,  or  gax  hison  (boa 
grunniens),  of  the  buffalo  tribe,  although  in  some  things  resembling 
the  horse ;  they  are  used  in  agriculture,  but  especially  for  carrying  bur- 
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dens,  and  for  their  milk ; — ^goats  and  sheep  are  also  employed  to  carry 
burdens  in  the  mountains ;  the  musk  deer,  which  abounds  particularly 
in  the  high  districts ;  the  pica  hare,  only  six  inches  long.  The  manu- 
factures are  rude,  but  the  commerce  is  considerable,  and  the  goods 
are  carried  over  the  immense  precipitous  ridges  of  the  Himalaya, 
through  perpetual  snows. 

The  capital  of  Thibet  is  Lassa,  or  ETLaMa  (land  of  the  Divine  Intel- 
ligence), situated  in  a  fine  valley,  and  surrounded  by  high  and  pre- 
cipitous mountains ;  it  is  wealthy,  populous,  and  handsome,  being  the 
residence  of  the  civil  Governor,  and  of  the  Dalai,  or  Grand  Lama.  The 
Lama  formerly  united  in  his  person  both  the  temporal  and  spiritual 
authority ;  but,  since  the  subjugation  of  the  country  by  China,  he  is 
only  the  spiritual  head,  or  Pope,  over  all  the  followers  of  Boodhism 
throughout  Thibet  and  Tartary.  The  chief  ornament  of  Lassa  is  the 
great  temple  of  Pootala,  the  residence,  or  Vatican,  of  the  Grand  Lama 
and  of  the  subordinate  priests ;  it  is  said  to  be  367  feet  high,  and  to 
contain  10,000  apartments,  filled  with  images  of  silver  and  gold,  and 
with  beautifully  gilded  roofs.  There  are  twenty-two  other  temples, 
highly  decorated,  in  the  surrounding  plains,  and  the  number  of  priests 
and  monks  in  the  pay  of  the  Government  is  84,000.  Lassa  is  a  place 
of  large  trade  in  silks,  wool,  goats'-hair,  fabrics  of  wool,  velvets,  cash- 
mere, linen,  balsams,  fruits,  and  precious  stones.  The  population  is 
about  24,000. 

Teshoo  Lomhoo  is  another  city,  possessing  a  magnificent  temple  for  the 
residence  of  a  Lama  second  in  rank  to  the  Grand  Lama ;  the  walls  of 
this  temple  are  white,  the  wooden  roofs  coloured,  the  many  turrets  and 
canopies  gilded,  and  the  numerous  apartments  richly  furnished,  so  that 
the  effect  is  altogether  splendid ;  the  building  is  seven  stories  high,  and 
the  state  apartments  are  at  the  top.  About  400  adjoining  stone  houses 
are  appropriated  to  form  a  great  monastery,  where  above  4,000  monks 
and  gylongs  reside,  who  constitute  the  chief  population  of  the  place. 
There  are  similar  large  monasteries  in  other  districts ;  but  it  is  to  be 
remarked,  that,  while  the  dwellings  of  the  priests  are  splendid,  the 
houses  of  the  laity  are  generally  very  rude  and  wretched,  being  con- 
structed of  rough  stones,  without  cement,  having  flat-roofed  terraces, 
and  a  ver}*  scanty  supply  of  rude  furniture.  The  people  mostly  live  in 
small  villages,  built  under  the  shelter  of  high  rocks. 

For  several  ages  the  Government  of  Thibet  was  altogether  directed 
by  native  Sovereigns,  who  were  invested  with  both  temporal 
and  spiritual  absolute  power.  The  reports  of  the  gieat  riches 
of  their  temples  occasionally  tempted  the  Tartars  to  invade  and 
pillage  the  country.  Towards  the  close  of  the  sixteenth  century,  the 
Grand  Lama  having  been  compelled  by  the  King  of  Nepaul  to  pur- 
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diaae  petce  hj  a  luge  tribute,  the  Emperor  of  Qiiiie,  profrwing  a 
profound  rBTerenoe  for  the  Sorereigii  Lama,  at  his  spiritual  Ikther, 
marched  an  army  of  70,000  men  into  Thibet,  and  freed  the  coimtiy 
from  the  Nepaulese ;  but  he  hat  erer  nnee  maintained  his  own  toTereigB 
rule  over  it,  under  the  name  of  protection,  leating  to  the  Grand  Lama 
the  txerdae  only  of  hie  spiritual  frmctions. 

THB  BUDDHIST  BBUOION. 

As  nearly  all  the  population  of  Eastern  Tartary  profess  the  rdigum 
of  Buddha,  some  notice  of  its  tenets  is  desirable,  especially  as  the  time 
may  not  be  hx  distant  when  these  nations  again  shall  become  accessible 
to  missionary  efforts  for  their  eonyersion.  J^wUftum,  or  BooMmn^  k 
a  schism  from  Brahmmitmt  which  in  China  is  celled  the  wordup  of  A  ; 
and  in  Tartary,  Skamamtm.  It  originated  in  Hindostan,  according 
to  some,  1,000  years,  and  to  others,  500  years,  before  Christ,  in  a 
manner  only  known  through  mystical  and  rather  contradictory  legenda. 
It  is  stated  that  Buddha  was  one  of  the  two  appearances,  or  incamar 
tions,  of  Vishnou,*  assumed  for  the  purpose  of  deluding  the  enemies 
of  the  gods  and  procuring  their  destruction  by  leading  them  to  pro- 
fess heretical  opinions,  and  thus  reject  the  religion  of  Brshmin.  It  is 
asserted  by  others  to  have  been  founded  by  Ouatama,  or  Godoma, 
with  whom  Buddha  is  often  confounded.  Its  character  throughout  is 
essentially  negative,  consisting  merely  in  the  rejection  of  the  religious 
system  founded  on  the  VedoM,  or  Shastras,  It  is  extremely  pliable  in 
its  genius  and  character,  so  that  in  the  different  countries  which  it 
overspresd  it  has  become  amalgamated  with  indigenous  local  super- 
stitions of  every  description.  It  has,  however,  some  general  and 
positive  tenets,  which  consist  in  observing  five  commandments  and 
abstaining  from  ten  sins ;  the  commandments  are,  the  prohibition  of 
killing  any  animal  whatever ;  against  theft ;  against  adultery ;  against 
falsehood ;  and  against  the  use  of  wine  or  of  any  intoxicating  liquor 
or  drug,  as  opium ;  and  an  exemption  from  poverty  and  misfortune  to 
those  who  keep  these  commandments  through  all  their  successive 
transmigrations. 

The  ten  sins  are,  the  killing  of  animals,  theft,  adultery,  falsehood, 
discord,  contumelious  language,  idle  and  superfluous  talk,  covetous- 
ness,  envy  and  malice,  and  the  following  of  fal!«e  gods.  He  who 
abstains  fh>m  all  these  sins  is  said  to  obtain  Sila;  while  every  one 
who  observes  Siia  in  all  successive  transmig^tions,  becomes  at  last 
worthy  of  beholding  a  god  and  of  hearing  his  great  voice,  and  is 

*  The  foundation  of  Brahmism  consists  of  a  triad  notion  of  the  Supreme  Deity, 
including  Brahwut  at  the  creator,  Fithnou  as  the  preserver,  and  Sioa  as  the 
destroyer  of  mankind. 
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exempted  from  die  four  knoirn  miierics,— namely,  weight,  old  age, 
iliseAM,  and  death.  There  are,  ulao,  cerUiin  poaitive  good  woTka  that 
ought  (o  be  pnicLued,  luch  a«  Dana,  which  consislii  in  giving  aim*; 
8ud  Baviina,  which  eonsiits  in  repeating  solemnly  the  three  words, 
AnetKa,  Doeha,  and  Anatla  ;  the  lirat  indicating  liability  to  Tieis- 
titude,  the  second  exposure  to  misfortune;  and  the  third  the  impOB- 
aibility  of  obtaining  exemption  from  these  evil*. 

According,  however,  to  some  legend*,  Vishnou,  under  the  form  of 
Buddha,  taught  a  universal  sccplicism ;— that  it  ii  vain  to  worship  tlie 
image*  of  godii ;  that  aacridcea  are  cruel  and  ainful ;  that  no  credit  ia 
due  to  the  Vedas  or  Shoatras;  that  there  ia  no  such  thing  as  the 
tmnsmigration  of  eouIs  ;  that  at  death,  the  five  elements  in  the  body 
distolve,  never  to  re-unite ;  that  pleasure  is  the  grand  object  of  life, 
and  ihnt  all  acts  of  piety,  charily,  and  abstinence  are  unprofitable ; 
that  the  body  is  o  man's  real  god,  and  should  alone  be  worshipped, — a 
disregard,  in  foct,  (or  all  virtue,  and  of  everything  encept  sensual 
gratification ;  that  this  world  is  without  a  beginning,  and  consequently 
owes  its  being  to  neither  a  Creator  nor  any  cause;  and  that  Brahma, 
Vishnou,  Siva,  Buddha,  and  all  the  other  gods,  are  mere  creatures  of 
fancy  and  fear,  and  never  had  any  being  but  in  the  imagination  of 
their  worshippers.  A  deadly  hatred  conaequenlly  arose  between  thfl 
Brahmins  and  the  Buddhists;  the  new  doctrines  predominated  at  one 
time  overall  India,  but  were  finally  expelled  by  the  Brahmins,  although 
they  continue  to  reverence  Buddha  an  a  manifestation  of  Vishnou, 
and  their  followers  still  occasionally  frequent  the  Buddhist  templets 

A  religion  based  on  the  foregoing  jumble  of  visionary,  hetero- 
geneous, and  purely  carnal  principles,  must  naturally  lead  to  a  low 
mnterislism  and  loose  morality,  very  congenial,  no  doubt,  to  the 
corrupt  heart  of  fallen  man.  Its  tenets  bear  a  close  analogy  to 
the  sensual  principles  of  the  Koran,  and  of  Paganinm.  It  is  to  be 
observed,  that  all  ho|>e  of  obtaining  the  pardon  uf  sin.  and  the  ci^'oy- 
mcnl  of  a  future  sUte  of  happiness,  in  each  of  these  modes  of  faith,  is 
made  wholly  to  depend  on  human  met-U,  in  which  great  fundamental 
error  they  strictly  accord  with  the  doctrine*  of  the  Papacy,  and 
of  the  ancient  Oriental  Christian  Churches.  In  fact.  Buddhism, 
Brahmioism,  Paganism,  Ihe  Papacy,  and  the  systems  of  the  I^aslcm 
ChareheH,  are  all  enuntei/i'i't*  of  Christianity,  nod  the  corrupt 
form*  of  the  Goapel  may  truly  be  considered  as  the  most  dangcroui 
of  all  thvio  c^unlerfeils,  because,  in  consequence  of  their  closer 
resemblance  to  the  Christianity  of  the  Bible,  they  more  easily 
ensnare  ihe  ignorant  and  unwary  to  their  dEstniction.  Tlie  point! 
of  resemblance  between  Buddhism  and  Popery,  have  been  noticed  hj 
■ercml  lmveller«  and  missiomuies.    One  of  the  most  striking,  is  tha 
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monopoly  of  all  power,  and  the  absorption  of  all  wealth  by  the  prieat- 
hood.  One  absolute  spiritual  head  is  acknowled^d  at  Lasaa  in 
the  Grand  Lama,  who  assumed  also  formerly  all  temporal  power ; 
his  rights  and  privileges  are  exactly  the  same  as  those  of  the  Pope 
in  the  Roman  Vatican,  who  may,  therefore,  be  truly  designated  as  the 
Grand  Lama  of  Europe. 

As  soon  as  the  Lama  dies,  the  priests,  by  supposed  celestial  indica- 
tions, discover  an  infant  into  whom  his  soul  is  supposed  to  have 
transmigrated,  and  in  whose  name  all  the  civil  and  ecclesiastical 
affairs  are  administered.  Ever}'  great  district  has  its  Lama  sub- 
ordinate to  the  Grand  Lama,  but  absolute  in  his  own  district.  The 
system  of  strict  monastic  seclusion  and  celibacy,  prevails  as  much  as  in 
Popery ;  the  monks  called  jelums  or  gylongs^  constitute  the  nobility, 
and  marriage  is  considered  both  vulgar  and  degrading ;  they  live  in 
palace-like  monasteries,  in  complete  idleness,  and  in  the  enjoyment  of 
every  luxur)';  while  the  rest  of  the  community  are  poor  and  degraded. 
The  superstitious  custom  of  pilgrimages  is  as  greatly  encouraged  in 
Buddhism,  as  in  Popery ;  the  lakes  of  JRatran  HraJ,  and  Jf</iia«m>- 
warOf  are  situated  in  regions  covered  with  perpetual  snow,  and  so  high 
as  to  require  formidable  difficulties  to  be  surmounted  in  their  access. 
They  are  held  in  great  veneration  by  the  people,  and  the  few  who 
can  succeed  in  reaching  them,  firmly  believe  they  have  by  this  meri- 
torious work  secured  the  pardon  of  their  sins,  and  the  reward  of 
heaven.  The  people  generally  hold  in  great  reverence  lofty  snow- 
capped peaks,  and  retired  mountain  lakes. 

The  religious  ceremonies  of  Buddhism  bear,  also,  so  striking  a 
resemblance  to  those  of  Popery,  that  it  is  said  to  be  scarcely  possible 
to  discover  any  difference ;  this  may  probably,  in  some  measure,  arise 
from  the  circumstance  of  Christianity  having  been  introduced  into 
most  of  the  Eastern  regions  of  Asia,  including  China,  as  late  as  the 
middle  ages,  when  it  had  already  become  corrupted.  One  of  their 
favourite  devotional  exercises,  is  turning  rapidly  with  the  hand  a  wheel 
containing  religious  inscriptions,  while  keeping  the  eyes  steadily  fixed 
upon  it ;  this  is  called  a  praying  machine,  and  may  be  considered  quite  as 
efficacious  as  the  rapid  prayers  mechanically  uttered  with  the  lips  by 
the  Popish  priests  and  devotees.  A  great  deal  of  noisy  discordant 
music  is  used  in  their  public  worship.  An  instance  of  the  low  morality 
inculcated  by  this  religious  system,  is  afl!brded  in  the  monstrous  form 
of  jjolygamy  existing  among  the  people,  viz.,  the  union  of  one  uife 
to  several  husbands.  All  the  brothers  in  a  family  are  stated  to  have 
only  one  wife  chosen,  as  a  right,  by  the  eldest. 

The  priesthood  in  Thibet  are  not  devoid  of  learning.  They  are 
acquainted  with  the  art  of  printing;  their   language  is  superior  in 
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tound  to  the  Chinese,  bas  a  large  infusion  of  Stuiwrit,  and  is  vritten 
from  left  ta  right.  Large  piles  of  sacred  boolu  are  prescrvnl  in  the 
tnauaoleum  of  the  Lama;  the;  have  an  l^ncj-clopanlin,  in  forty-four 
volumea;  and  a  lyBtem  of  Boodbiflm,  in  lOS  Tolumes,  including  an 
account  of  the  arts  and  aciences  j  they  are  not  ignorant  of  astronomy. 


POrCLiTION  AKD 


OF  T.tBTABT. 


The  population  of  Tartttry,  including  the  Chinese  division,  has  been 
criculatcd  at  about  20,000,000.  The  Mongols  and  the  Turks  nre  the 
two  principal  races,  and  there  are  prominent  points  of  difference 
between  them.  The  Mongols  occupy  the  north  regions  of  the  great  chain 
of  Thianshan,  and  have  peculiar  features  which  border  nn  defonnityj 
the  face  is  brood,  square,  and  flat,  vith  high  check-bones,  tlte  nose 
greatly  depressed,  the  eyes  small,  black,  and  keen,  incliuing  towardf 
the  nose;  thick  lipe,  scanty  bbck  hair  upon  the  head,  cycbrowa,  and 
chin;  complexion  dark  and  sallow;  their  figures  low,  spare,  but  mus- 
cular and  active;  temperament  hot  and  hasty.  The  Colmuka,  Eulkas, 
Eluths,  and  Burats,  are  branches  of  this  race. 

The  Turks  ore  a  much  handsomer  nee;  they  have  broad  forehead*, 
high  oheek-bont«;  small,  hut  not  oblique  eye>,  black  hair;  clear,  ruddy 
complexions;  persons  short,  stout,  and  active.  Their  chief  tribes  are 
the  Udxkt,  Turkoman*.  Kiisaiuk*,  and  Mand»hur:  The  religion  of 
th«  Eastern  Tartars  consists  of  the  Shaman  doctrines  of  Buddhism, 
of  which  the  Grand  Ijima  is  the  head;  those  of  Western  Tartnry,  ara 
rigid  Mohammedans.  Hor«o  flesh  is  the  favourite  food,  and  horses 
are  fattened  like  oxen;  hut  as  this  article  of  food  is  expensive  and 
not  abundant,  they  hare  recourse  also  to  mutton.  They  drink  a 
fermented,  intoxicating  liquor,  mode  of  marc's  milk,  called  K/nimui,  in 
which  they  &ee!y  indulge  ;  a  thin,  acidulaui  liquor  cnlled  Sauza, 
made  from  grain,  is  also  much  in  use,  and  they  generally  breakfait 
on  tea  tttickeaed  with  milk,  flour,  and  butter. 

Th(?  Tartars  are  a  wild  and  fierce  race,  delighting  In  war,  plunder, 
and  exlerminauon ;  they  have  no  pity  for  sex  or  age,  and  sell  as  ilavcs 
the  captive*  ihey  do  notmurder,andconvert  the  most  fertile  kingdoms 
into  Rolitary  deserts.  They  have  chiefly  owed  their  nuccet^  in  war 
to  their  enormous  mauea  of  light  cavalry,  with  which  they  can  make 
■uddan  and  desultory  attacks,  rapidly  overrunning  a  country,  while  by 
th«  lame  rapid  flight  they  defy  all  pursuit.  They  are,  as  before  stated, 
distinctly  deacribod  in  Scripture,  as  one  of  tliow  terrible  acourgei, 
□icd  at  times  by  God  for  the  poniahment  of  sinful  nations,  and  it  ii 
not  a  little  remarkable  that  several  of  the  great  warrior*  by  whom 
the  world  has  at  various  periods  been  devastated  have  tbemaelvea 
UMrMd,  a*  an  excuse  for  theii  ravages,  that  they  had  a  eomauMioa 
z  z 
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from  hearen.  This  is  distinctly  expressed  in  the  following  strikiiig 
letter,  addressed  by  Gayouk  Khan,  son  of  Gengis  SLhan,  to  Pop* 
Innocent  the  Fourth,  in  reply  to  a  letter  offering  tenns  of  pe«*e  and 
alliance,  which  the  Pope  had  sent  him  by  two  Dominican  ■lODka^-« 

"  Letter  of  the  King  of  the  Tartan  to  ike  Lord  Pope. 

**  The  strength  of  Qod,  Oayouk  Khan,  the  ruler  of  all  men,  to  the  gMaft 
Pope.  Ton,  and  all  the  Qiristian  people  who  dwell  in  the  West,  have  sent 
by  your  messengers  sure  and  certain  letters,  for  the  purpose  of  msfcing 
peace  with  us.  This  we  hsTe  heard  from  them,  and  it  is  contained  in  your 
letter.  Therefore,  if  you  desire  to  hare  peace  with  us,  you  Pope,  Emperors, 
sll  Kings,  all  men  powerful  in  cities,  by  no  means  delay  to  come  to  us  for 
the  purpose  of  conduding  peace,  and  you  will  hear  our  answer  and  oui  wilL 
The  series  of  your  letters  contained  that  we  ought  to  be  baptised  and  to 
become  Christians ;  we  briefly  reply  that  we  do  not  understand  why  we 
ought  to  do  so.  As  to  what  is  mentioned  in  your  letters,  that  you  wonder 
at  the  slaughter  of  men,  and  chiefly  of  Christians,  especially  HimgarianSy 
Poles,  and  Morarians,  we  shortly  answer,  that  this,  too,  we  do  not  under- 
stand. Nevertheless,  lest  we  should  seem  to  pass  it  oyer  in  sUence^  we 
think  proper  to  reply  as  follows.  It  is  because  they  hare  not  obeyed  the 
precept  of  Qod  and  of  Gengis-Ehan,  and,  holding  bad  coundl,  hare  slain 
our  messengers ;  wherefore  God  has  ordered  them  to  be  destroyed,  and 
deUrered  them  into  our  hands.  But  if  Gknl  had  not  done  it,  what  eould 
man  have  done  to  man  ?  But  you,  inhabitants  of  the  West,  betiere  that 
you  only  are  ChristisDS,  and  despise  others ;  but  how  do  you  know  on 
whom  He  may  choose  to  bestow  his  fiivour  ?  We  adore  Gk)d,  and,  in  his 
strength,  will  overwhelm  the  whole  earth  from  the  east  to  the  west.  But  if 
we  men  were  not  strengthened  by  God,  what  could  we  do  ?  ** 

In  the  audience  which  Gayouk  gave  the  monks,  when  asked  the 
reason  why  he  ravaged  the  world,  "The  reason  is,"  replied  he, 
"  because  God  has  commanded  me,  as  well  as  my  uncles,  to  chastise 
guilty  nations."  Attila  and  Alaric  equally  assumed  the  character  of 
ministers  of  God's  justice. 

Though  the  Tartars  have  been  able,  to  this  day,  to  preserve  in  a  great 
measure  their  semi-barbarous  independence,  even  against  the  greatest 
conquerors,  they  have  never  yet,  except  during  the  period  of  the  Mongo- 
lian empire  under  Timur,  settled  down  in  their  own  country  into  habits  of 
civilized  life ;  and  they  are  still  regarded  by  all  the  adjoining  nations  as 
the  terror  of  mankind.  They  are  reported,  however,  in  their  intercourse 
with  each  other  in  domestic  life,  to  retain  some  of  the  simplicity  and 
virtues  of  the  pastoral  age ;  to  be  kind,  hospitable,  and  frank,  and  not 
quarrelsome  or  cruel  among  themselves.  The  military  force  of  all  the 
Tartar  tribes  in  the  present  day,  is  estimated  at  300,000  horsemen, 
unequalled  in  the  world  for  the  strength  and  swiftness  of  the  hortes. 
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and  Ibe  hardihood  of  both  men  and  horses  in  enduring  fatigue. 
WwfBre  being  their  habitual  mode  of  life,  their  internal  government 
has  oeceMariljr  assumed  the  form  of  a  military  dejpotiua,  aa  the  (aTety 
end  prosperity  of  the  whole  coramunity  la  felt  to  depend  upon  implicit 
mbmiraion  to  the  authority  of  a  leader.  The  members  of  each  tribe, 
or  cUn  are  nniled  to  each  other  through  marriage  by  (trong  here- 
ditary lies.  They  elect  a  chief,  in  whose  family  the  lupreme  authority 
is  hereditary,  and  who  regulate*  the  military  terviccs  and  taxe* 
required  of  each  family;  and  a  number  of  tribea,  or  Oorooglu,  often 
units  as  a  nation  under  one  Sovereign. 

The  Tartars  are  the  same  race  as  the  terrible  Scj-thiatis  of  Diident 
history,  and  the  ruthless,  desokting  Huns,  who  ravaged  Europe  nndcF 
Altila,  and  other  chiefs,  in  the  fifUi  nnd  sixth  centuries.  The  destinies 
of  Asia  have  been  sucoessively  wielded  by  the  two  races  of  Tartary, 
the  Turks  and  the  Moguls.  The  Turks  hatii^  repelled  the  invasion 
of  ihplr  country  by  the  Saracen  Arabs,  poured  down,  with  iheil 
hordes  of  horsemen,  into  the  rich  plains  of  Asia,  and  after  several 
years  of  desultory  warfare,  they  completed  in  ihe  tenlli  century  the 
conquest  of  Persia,  over  which  Turkish  princes  of  the  family  of  Srfjuk 
rvled  for  two  centuries;  *  they  established  themselves  in  Asia  Minor, 
on  the  ruins  of  the  Greek  empire  of  tlie  East,  and  founded  four 
Sultaniea  near  to  the  Euphrates ;  that  of  Bagdad,  (the  gteatast,)  of 
Damascus,  Aleppo,  and  of  IconJum. 

The  only  missionary  effort  in  modem  times  for  the  conversion  to 
Christianity  of  the  population  of  Tartary  was  one  undertakers  in  the 
beginning  of  the  present  century,  by  the  Rev.  Messrs.  Snow  and  Hen- 
demon,  on  the  Russian  frontiers  of  tiiberia,  among  a  tribe  of  Burat 
Mongolians,  a*  already  briefly  noticed.  These  devoted  men  patieoll]' 
laboured  for  many  years  in  those  wild  rc'gions  before  being  rewarded 
with  spiritual  fruiCo  of  their  exertions ;  Ihoy  conducted  schools,  which 
generally  were  well  attended,  the  people  exhibiting  a  desire  for  intel- 
lectual knowledge ;  and  they  accomplished  a  complite  translation  <^ 
the  Bible  into  the  Mougolian  Language,  vhiofa  has  been  published  by 
the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society.  'When,  at  lost,  they  wnre 
beginning  to  be  gladdened  by  some  of  the  people,  whose  hearts  hod 
been  lirougtit  under  the  converting  power  of  Divine  glace,  openly 
emhraeing  Christianity,  the  jealousy  of  the  Onwk  priests  was  arouaed; 
they  called  into  operation  the  Russian  law,  by  whiuh  all  converts  from 
heathenism  to  Christianity  are  required  to  be  baptized  into  the  Ituaso- 
Greek  Church,  and  these  devoted  missionaries,  nUtt  sixteen  yean' 


■  The  Tiukt  sre  iteictndsnu  of  Jspliil.  siiil  the 
praphnr,  (hat  Japhet  iliuuld  inliibll  ilic  lenlt  of  Sli 
fatilltdi  tot  ihe  Atsbs  hsrc  been  ta  thli  dsy  ih«  lul^erts  of  the  Tariu. 
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pereerering  toil,  received  an  intimation  to  leare  the  eoontryt  viiIbm 
they  consented  to  their  converts  joining  the  National  Church.  The 
following  interesting  letter,  addressed  in  1847  to  the  Empress  of 
Bussia,  by  one  of  the  converts,  while  I  was  residing  in  that  oountrjv 
proves  that  some  of  the  good  seed  they  had  sown  is  still  beanng  fruity 
and  that  the  inhabitants  of  those  wild  and  inclement  regions  are  not 
indisposed  to  the  reception  of  Divine  truth.  The  answer  given  to  this 
touching  appeal  was,  I  believe,  that  it  would  be  submitted  to  the 
ecclesiastical  rulers  of  the  Established  Church : — 

"  To  the  high-bom,  honoured,  and  exalted  Empress  of  all  RiiSBi% 
may  there  be  everlasting  peace.    May  the  gracious  favour  and  bless 
ing  of  the  Saviour,  the  ruler  of  heaven  and  earth,  ever  rest  on  her 
Majesty. 

**  The  Petition  now  presented,  and  the  mournful  matter  to  be  made 
known  concerning  the  condition  of  the  Mongol  Buriats  to  the 
honoured  mother  Empress,  is  as  follows : — ^Among  the  10,000  fiuni- 
lies  of  the  Mongol  Buriats  there  are  few  children  able  to  read.  In 
vain  would  one  seek  for  a  girl  among  those  families  who  is  ever 
taught ;  and  even  among  the  women  very  few  have  any  knowledge  of 
letters.  Ah!  the  result  of  examination  in  going  about  among  my 
brethren,  shows  this  to  be  the  miserable  condition  in  which  they  are 
found. 

"  Therefore,  most  mighty  lady,  in  the  name  of  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ,  presenting  myself  before  you,  1  humbly  make  known,  that  if, 
by  your  gracious  kindness,  there  were  a  school  appointed  to  be 
formed  among  our  Buriat  people,  many  girls  would  learn.  There  are 
many  poor  persons  among  us,  whose  children  are  in  a  miserable  state; 
to  these  parents  it  would  be  a  great  happiness  to  have  their  children 
taught  and  otherwise  cared  for.  Our  Buriat  people  are  accustomed 
to  think  it  is  well  for  men  and  boys  to  learn  to  read,  but  for  girls  to 
be  taught  there  is  no  use ;  and  so  for  this  object  they  unfortunately 
do  not  strive  much. 

**  If  you,  then,  honoured  Empress,  would  establish  a  school  to 
enlighten  the  Buriat  people,  many  girls  would  learn  much. 

"  This,  then,  is  the  Petition  of  an  unworthy,  lowly  worm,  a  payer 
of  tribute,  among  the  Chorinsky  Buriats.  May  it  be  granted  for  the 
sake  of  the  holy  name  of  Jesus  Christ ;  and  among  the  Mongolian 
subjects  of  the  great  Emperor  may  the  knowledge  of  the  gracious 
Saviour  be  widely  spread.    Amen. 

"  A  subject  of  the  Chorinsky  Mongol  Buriat  tribes, 

"  (Signed)  Shagdub,  son  of  KenaL 

"  From  the  Government  of  Irkutsk,  in  the  province  of  Siberia, 

"  December  22, 1847." 
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Central  Asia  -vras  next  overrun  by  the  Mogul  Tartars,  who 
Huccecdeil  in  the  foUowing  centuries  in  widely  extendinft  thtir  con- 
qucHts,  both  east  and  west,  and  in  founding,  iindt-r  ft-lelirntixl  Ipnders, 
Bereriil  great  empires.  The  Grel  of  those  was  Zin);ii  Khan,  or 
Ocngis  Khan,  who  with  his  bands  of  Alongolian  foUowen,  tnado 
the  conquest  of  Persia,  Bussia,  and  part  of  Poland,  and  began 
that  of  China,  which  was  completed  by  his  succeiiHora;  so  that, 
with  the  exception  of  India,  he  htld  the  sole  rule  over  Asia, 
and  an  cxtc-nsivc  part  of  the  north  of  £uro|ie.  This  vast  empire 
became  weakened,  by  being  divided  among  his  sons,  until  in  the 
fouiteenth  century,  the  famous  Timur-bek.  or  Tamerlane,  a  descendant 
of  Gengis  Khan,  conquered  Persia  and  Asiia  Minor,  taking  prisoner  the 
haughty  Bajazet,  whom  he  carried  about  in  n  cage,  checked  the  pro- 
gress of  the  Turks  in  Roumelia,  obtained  possession  of  India  and 
China,  and  founded  the  great  empire  of  the  McjgulJi,  ranking  Samar- 
Cand,  in  Western  Tartary,  its  magniliccnt  capital.  This  fast  empira 
was  gradually  dismembered,  after  the  death  of  Tamerlane ;  the  TuAa 
Rubduod  all  Tartary,  a«  far  as  the  boundaries  of  India  and  Cliina,  and 
extending  their  conquests  &r  into  Europe,  estahtlshed  the  Ottoman 
empire ;  hnt  Ibey  never  obtained  any  permanent  possession  of  Tartary, 
the  wild  tribes  from  whom  they  themselves  arc  descended,  maintaining 
t«  this  day  iheir  complete  independence  of  them.  The  Tartars  were, 
for  a  time,  driven  out  of  China  by  native  princcG;  in  the  siiieenth 
century,  however,  the  Mandshur  Tartars  regained  possession  of  China, 
adding  to  that  empire  the  whole  of  Mongolia,  snd  of  Easteni  Toilary 
as  far  as  the  boundary  of  the  mountains  of  Beloor  Tag  ;  they  founded 
in  .China  a  dynasty  of  Tartar  Em|:erots,  who  have  pr«served  lh« 
throne  until,  debased  by  ignorance,  luxury,  and  vice,  and  slupelied  bj 
Dpium,  they  are  again  likely  to  be  expelled  by  the  present  powerful 
nadvB  ii 
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The  result  of  (he  foregoing  rapid  survey  of  thsM  magnifleent 
regions  exbibita  every  sign  of  a  frightful  decline  from  n  former 
state  of  greutness  and  proaperitj.  Although  there  »re  a  few 
large,  populous,  and  commercial  towns  yet  tn  existeure,  even 
the  moflt  flouriahiog  of  these  bear  the  marks  of  decay,  uiid  ilia 
Inhabitants,  whether  viewed  in  their  religious,  intellectunl,  or 
social  aspect,  seem  to  be  reduced  to  «  stale  of  semi-hnrbarism. 
The  grossesl  ignorance  everywhere  prevwls  respecting  agricul- 
ture,   manufactures,    and   even   the    simpler!  braucbcri  uf  llio 
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industrial  arts  ;  yast  tracts  of  rich  and  productive  land  remsia 
wholly  uncultirated  ;  and  wild,  wandering,  predatory  tribes 
now  occupy  countries,  formerly  inhabited  by  some  of  the  most 
populous,  mighty,  and  highly-cirilized  nations  of  the  world. 
**  Over  the  rich  and  fertile  countries,"  says  the  Rer.  J.  Hmrtkjy 
*  where  Mahommedanism  has  established  itself,  a  mysteriooalj 
^ghting  influence  has  gone  forth,  and  regions  inexhaustiUb 
in  their  productiveness,  if  only  the  industrial  energies  of  man 
were  duly  exercised  upon  them,  are  lefl  waste  and  onciil- 
tivated." 

If  the  reason  be  asked  why  this  fairest  portion  of  the  earth, 
supposed  to  have  been  chosen  at  the  creation  as  the  site  of  Para- 
dise»*  should  thus  have  been  transformed  into  a  barren,  deao« 
late  wilderness,  and  the  thinly  scattered  inhabitants  reduced  to  m 
state  of  brutish  degradation,  the  answer  will  be  found  in  the 
Word  of  God,  where  all  the  calamities  that  were  to  overwhelm 
these  nations  in  destruction  were  distinctly  foretcM  by  His  mes* 
sengers  the  prophets,  long  before  their  occurrence,  as  being  sent 
for  the  punishment  of  their  pride,  idolatry,  and  wickedness,  and 
of  their  persecution  of  His  chosen  people.  The  judgments 
denomiced  against  the  Egyptians,!  Chaldeans,}  Assyrians, $ 
Medes  and  Persians,  by  Isaiah,  Jeremiah,  Ezekiel,  Daniel, 
Habakkuk,  and  Nahum,  have  been  so  literally  fulfilled,  even 
in  the  most  minute  particulars,  that  they  constitute  some  of 
the  most  striking  testimonies  to  the  truth  of  the  plenary 
inspiration  of  the  Scriptures. 

Should  it,  however,  be  said  that  the  Hebrew  Scriptures  were 

•  Eden  has  been  placed  in  Armenia ;  but  after  all  the  iwoorcea  of 
learning,  and  researches  of  geographerv,  nothing  can  bs  satisfiictorilj 
affirmed  on  the  subject.  Eden  is  declared  to  have  been  intersected  bj  the 
rirers  Hkldekel,  or  the  Tigris,  and  the  Euphrates  (Gen.  n.  14),  which  ha9 
led  to  the  conclusion,  that  the  abode  of  our  first  parents  was  in  a  part  of 
the  country  of  Sooth  Armenia.  **  The  rirers  Pishon  and  OihoD  mmv  hara 
been  only  branches  of  tlie  two  larger  riyers,  im  the  two  wordt  in  the 
Oriental  languages  are  appellatives,  separate  or  preBxed,  signifying  a  stroam 
in  general" — J>r.  J,  I^e  Smith,  im  Kitid't  Biblical  Ct/clopadia^  Art, 
Paradise. 

t  Isa.  xii. ;  Jcr.  xlri.  25  ;  Ezek.  nix.  9 — 17. 

X  Isa,  xiii. ;  Isa.  xlrii.  5,  10,  13  ;  Jcr.  U.  9—60  ;  Ilabalkuk  ii. 

S  Isa.  X.  6 ;  xiT.  25  ;  xxxi,  8. 
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not  generally  known  to  Iliese  nations,  they  were  not  left  witbout 
equally  distinct  providential  warnings  of  God's  jiiBt  anger  agiunst 
them.  The  confudiou  of  tongues  and  consequent  dispersion  of 
the  descendania  of  Noah,  on  account  of  thcirarrogont  and  impious 
pride  ld  attempting  to  scale,  as  it  were,  the  heavens,  by  the 
erection  of  the  Tower  of  Babel,  was  not  soon  to  be  forgotten." 
The  awful  plagues  with  which  the  Egyptians  were  visited  on 
account  of  their  daring  rebellion  against  God  were  demon strations 
of  Hia  sovereign  power,  justice,  and  holiness,  with  which  all 
tlie  Asiatic  nations  must  have  been  well  acquainted,  f  Similar 
warnings  were,  from  time  to  time,  subsequently  given,  such  as 
the  pardon  of  Nineveh,  on  her  obeying  the  call  to  repentance,  { 
and  her  subsequeat  destruction,  for  the  repetition  of  her 
iniquities  ;  the  miraculous  delivery  of  tlie  three  children  of  Israd 
from  the  fiery  furnace ;  the  wonderful  history  of  the  punish- 
■nent  and  restoration  of  Ncbucbadnccxar ;  the  sudden  destruc- 
tion of  Belshaxzar,  while  Impiously  glorying  and  revelling  in  the 
greatness  and  magnificence  of  his  earthly  possessions,  forgetting 
the  signal  manifestations  of  God's  power  and  mercy  lo  his 
father  ;  and  the  wonderful  preservation  of  Daniel  in  the  liona' 
den.  § 

The  oonstvit  intercourse  of  all  these  nations  with  the 
Israelites,  during  tlie  height  of  their  prosperity  in  the 
reigns  of  David  dnd  Solomon,  when  Judtea  was  visited 
by  many  of  the  wise  and  learned  men  of  the  East, — as 
well  aa  the  dispersion  of  the  Jews  over  aU  Asia  during 
the  seventy  years'  captivity,  must  have  largely  contributad 
to  the  difiusion  among  the  inhabitants  of  tliese  regions 
of  a  knowledge  of  the  true  character  of  the  God  of  Israel, 
at  revealed  in  his  Holy  Law.  Ood  did  not  leave  himself^ 
therefore,  without  witnesses  in  those  primitive  ages.  The  same 
long-Bufiering  mercy  was  displayed  after  the  advent  of  Christ, 
and  the  occompUdiment  of  His  stupendous  work  of  tnao'tt 
redemption  ; — for  (he  glorious  light  tliat  burst  upon  tha 
world  fironk  Calvary,  after  the  groat  Redeemer  had  exclaimed, 
"It  is  finiahed,"  spread,  during  the  first  centuries  of  Chris- 
tianity,  through   every   region  of  tho  East,  Including  China. 

*  Gfd.  %i,  9.  t  Bxodui  tu.,  nii.,  is. 

J  Nfthnm  ii.,  iti.  $  Diui,  ii.  — tJL 
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There  were  in  Jerusalem  at  the  Pentecost,  **  Jews,  devoot  men^ 
oat  of  everj  nation  under  heaven."  '*  Parthians,  and  Medea^ 
and  Elamites,  and  the  dwellers  in  Mesopotamia,  and  in  Jodaa, 
and  Cappadocia,  in  Pontus  and  Asia ;  in  Phrygia  and 
Piamphjlia ;  and  in  Egypt,  and  in  the  parts  of  Ljbia,  abool 
Cjrene ;  strangers  of  Rome,  Jews  and  proselytes,  Cretes  and 
Arabians.***  During  the  first  great  persecution  of  the 
Church  at  Jerusalem,  we  read  that  "  thej  that  were  scattered 
abroad  went  everywhere,  preaching  the  Word."!  Paul  and 
Barnabas  preached  in  Asia  Minor  and  Arabia,  and  the  founda- 
tion of  the  seven  Apocalyptic  Churches  was  the  fruit  of  their 
kbours  in  the  former  country. 

The  Epistle  of  James  is  addressed  to  the  twelve  tribes,  whicli 
are  scattered  abroad.  Origen,  Eusebius,  Jerome,  Ambrose^ 
Baronius,  and  other  writers,  testify  that  Thomas  preached  in 
Parthia  and  other  eastern  countries  ;  that  Matthew  preached  in 
Media,  and  that  Thaddeus,  Adeus,  Agens,  and  Mares,  disciples 
of  Thomas,  laboured  in  Mesopotamia,  Assyria,  and  Persia.  The 
wide  dissemination  of  Christianity  in  the  East  was  greatly  pro- 
moted by  the  many  severe  persecutions  the  Christians  suffered, 
both  from  the  Pagan  Emperors  of  Rome,  and  from  the  hierarchy  of 
bigoted,  intolerant  Christian  Churches,  such  as  the  persecutions 
carried  on  by  the  Arians,  and  those  arising  from  the  protracted 
Monophysite  and  Nestorian  controversies.  On  all  such  occasions 
the  victims  of  persecution  fled  for  refuge  to  the  retired  districts  of 
Asia.  Armenia  was,  we  know,  converted  in  the  fourth  century 
by  the  preaching  of  Gregory,  consecrated  first  Bishop  of  the  Ar- 
menian Church  ;  Iberia  (now  Georgia),  by  a  female,  who  had  been 
carried  thither  a  captive  ;  and  part  of  Ethiopia,  by  Frumentiua, 
appointed  Bishop  of  the  Ethiopians,  by  Athanasius,  Bishop  of 
Alexandria.  In  234  Barsabas,  a  Nestorian,  who  had  fled  into 
Khorassan  to  escape  the  persecution  of  Sapor,  the  Persian 
King,  became  Bishop  of  Maru,  which  office  he  held  fifteen 
years ;  and  in  420,  a  metropolitan  was  sent  to  that  place  by  the 
Patriarch  of  Jaballacha.  Many  converts  were  also  made  in 
India,  in  the  same  century. 

After  the  secession  of  the  Christians  of  Armenia  and  Kur- 
•  Acta  ii.  5,  9,  10,  11.  f  Acts  viii.  4. 
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Oistiui  from  the  general  Churcb  in  the  fifth  century,  in  conse- 
qiioncc  of  the  Alonophjeite  and  Neatorinn  controveraiea,  the 
Armenian  and  Kestorian  Churches  continued  to  labour  with 
great  zeal  in  the  work  of  Missions  throughout  the  Eaat. 
Cliristtanity  was  widely  dissoniinated  in  Persia,  for  it  la  recorded 
tltat  in  the  fifth  century  Abdas,  bishop  of  Suzo,  in  PotsIb, 
having  destroyed  a.  firii-lemiile,  called  the  l*ynEuin,  nnd  refused 
to  rebuild  it  when  commanded  by  King  Isdogerdes,  was  put  to 
death,  that  all  the  Christian  Churches  were  demolished,  and 
the  Christians  cruelly  persecuted  during  his  reign  and  that  of 
bis  successor,  Vararcnes. 

Tlie  Ncstorian  Missions  in  Asia,  which  hud  commenced  in 
the  third,  were  continued  until  the  sixteenth  century ;  but  the 
more  active  periods  were  from  the  seventh  to  the  middle  of  the 
thirleeuth  century. 

In  the  fifth  and  sixth  centuries  their  Patriarchs  sent  arch- 
bishops as  far  as  China. 

In  the  sixth  centory,  afler  fixing  the  bead  uf  their  sect  at 
Seleucia,  they  established  numerous  societies  in  all  parts  of 
Persia,  India,  Arabia,  and  in  Syria.  In  the  seventli  cenlujy 
they  showed  incredible  industry  and  perseverance,  by  which 
the  vast  empire  of  China  was  enlightened.  Seventy  misaion- 
aries,  whose  names  are  preserved,  were  settled  there.  The 
Emperor  Coaeum,  who  reJgned  from  650  to  684,  commanded 
Christian  churches  to  be  erected  in  all  the  provinces ;  tha 
Gospel  was  promulgated  in  ten  provinces  of  the  empire,  and  all 
the  cities  were  supplied  with  churches.  In  699  the  ChrisUana 
were  persecuted  in  some  of  the  provinces. 

In  the  eighth  century  (714),  a  metropolitan  was  sent  inte 
China,  and  three  active  missionaries,  John,  Kielie,  and  Kieho. 
The  Emperor  had  a  church  of  his  own,  which  he  ndomed  with 
the  statues  of  his  ancestors.  In  757  the  Emperor  Socum 
ordered  a  great  many  churches  to  be  built.  Christianity  prat* 
pcred  under  his  successor  in  780.  In  778  the  celebrated 
Patriarch  Timotheus  sent  forth  miasionariea,  who  established 
Christianity  among  the  Tartars,  and  aUo  laboured  in  China 
and  India. 

In  the  ninth  and  tenth  centuriea  the  Ncstorians  continued 
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their  missioDmrj  ondertakings,  especuJlj  unoog  the  Tartan  be* 
jond  moont  ImaQS ;  the  Mogolsy  and  a  considerable  portion  of 
Tartarj,  or  Asiatic  Scythia,  lived  under  Christian  bishopa.  In 
the  eleyenth  and  twelfth  centuries,  the  celebrated  race  of  Chris- 
tian  kings,  called  Prester  John,  are  reported  to  hare  lived.  The 
first  of  these  Mogul  princes  (who  had  about  200^000  sulgeeli) 
resided  in  Caracorum,  six  hundred  miles  north-west  of  Pdcoi } 
he  was  baptised  bj  Nestorian  priests.  His  second  and  third 
successors  made  conquests  (1046)  in  Asia  as  far  as  Kashgar 
and  the  fields  of  Transoxiana  and  Persia.  The  last  of  the  race 
was  slain  by  Gengis  Khan,  about  1202.  The  converts  to 
Christianitj  during  these  reigns  were  innumerable ;  thej  bare 
since  become  Mussulmans.  Gengis  Khan,  the  great  Mogul 
conqueror,  married  a  daughter  of  Prester  John,  a  zealous  Chris- 
tian. One  of  his  grandsons,  Kublai,  completed  the  conquest  of 
China  (1279),  and  removed  his  court  to  Chambalu,  or  Pekin. 
He  encouraged  Christianity.  The  Papal  Missions  to  the 
Moguls  and  to  China  commenced  in  the  thirteenth  century,  when 
embassies  were  sent  to  them  by  Popes  Innocent  IV.,  Nicho* 
las  III.,  and  Nicholas  lY. 

Early  in  the  fourteenth  century  Mohammedanism  had  gained 
the  ascendancy  over  Christianity  in  Asia,  and  this  was  com- 
pleted under  the  fierce  persecutions  of  Tamerlane.  But  in 
China  the  Nestorians  continued  to  maintain  missionaries,  not- 
withstanding occasional  persecution.  In  1502  the  Patriarch 
Elias  sent  four  bishops,  Thomas,  Jaballaha,  Denha,  and  James» 
into  India  and  China.  They  preached  the  Gospel,  though  not 
in  all  respects  free  from  error.*  This  summary  view  of  the 
missionary  efibrts  undertaken  for  the  evangelisation  of  the 
Asiatic  nations  in  former  ages,  will  be  concluded  by  the  following 
remarks  of  the  American  Board  of  Missions  : — 

**  The  missionary  body  of  Christians,  which  was  planting  the 
standard  of  the  cross  over  the  vast  regions  of  central  Asia,  is  not  to  be 
regarded  as  either  numerous,  or  powerful;  and  it  had  in  those  days  no 


*  Tho  authorities  from  which  this  brief  skettli  ha5  been  taken  arc  chiefly 
Mosheim,  Gibbon,  and  an  interesting  account  prepared  by  the  Amerioan 
Board  of  ]ytis!4ion»,  and  insertotl  in  the  *'  Missionary*  Ucrald  "  for  August, 
1838. 
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printing-prc99 — that  self- preserving,  self-propogBting  power,  res«rTed 
hy  the  God  of  heaven  for  the  churches  and  miesiona  of  these  latter 
daj-B  5  and  indeed  rew  of  the  Aiciiitiefl  which  nrc  given  to  u«. 
NevertbelcM  it  eultivnted  u  wide  field,  and  gathered  numerooa 
churches.  The  people  were  Pagans  when  the  iDissionarles  went  among 
them ;  and  it  wema  unquestionable  that  the  Christian  religion  beuame 
the  predominant  religion  among  the  pastoral  tribes  over  the  great 
plateau  of  central  Asia  i  and  onec  or  twice  it  was  almost  the  pre- 
dominant religion  in  China.  And  when  the  Neslorian  Churches  in 
central  Asia  were  supplanted  and  destroyed,  it  was  not  by  a  Pagan 
power,  but  by  the  sword  of  Alobammed." 

"  Is  it  not  most  remarkable,  in  the  course  of  divine  Providence,  that 
a  Church  in  the  interior  re^ons  of  Asia,  which  for  so  many  centuriei 
was  one  of  Ihe  most  distinguished  spiritual  lights  of  the  world,  should 
DOW  be  in  the  process  of  re-iUuminBtion  by  means  of  «  mission  team  a 
continent,  of  the  existence  of  which  no  one  of  the  long  succession  of 
Neitorion  missionaries  had  a  thought  P  The  light  of  the  Oospel, 
having  visiied  the  enda  of  the  earth,  is  travelling  back  to  the  centre 
where  it  had  been  extinguished." 

The  following  additional  details  respecting  the  early  intro- 
duction of  Christianity  into  Tarmry  and  China,  partly  de- 
rived from  a  little  work  recently  publialied,  entitled  "  Christianity 
in  Chinn,"  will  be  found  ioterestiDg  in  connexion  with  the* 
remarkabli*  politico-religiuus  revolutionary  movement  dow  pro- 
ceeding in  the  last  of  these  cotintrie*  t — 

"  The  Syrian  metropolitan  of  the  Malabar  coast  altrays  subscribes 
himself,"  says  Outzlaff,  "  tfae  metropolitan  of  all  Hindoslun  and  China. 
Kwan-yun-chang,  a  celebrated  Chinese  writer,  is  said  to  mention  th* 
birth  of  the  Saviour  in  the  Grotto,  exposed  to  all  the  winds;  his 
death;  his  resurrection;  his  ascension;  and  the  impressions  in  hia 
holy  feet.  In  the  Shin-seen-tung-ken — a  history  of  all  religions,  in 
Chinese — Christianity  is  detailed  in  such  a  way  as  to  leave  no  doubt 
that  it  was  known  in  China  long  before  the  entrance  of  the  Jeeuila — 
but  only  in  a  circumscribed  sphere  and  very  imperfectly." 

"  The  only  record,"  says  another  wril«r,  "  yet  found  in  Chiim  itself 
of  the  labours  of  the  Nestorions  is  Ihe  celeUrat«d  [nuniimeni,  which 
was  diicovered  at  Sln-gao-fu  (the  ancient  capital  of  the  empire),  in 
Shenii,  io  1625  ;  and  though  the  discusuon  regarding  its  authenticity 
has  been  rather  warm  between  the  Jesuits  and  their  opponents,  the 
weight  of  evidence,  both  inlemal  and  external,  regarding  its  verity, 
leaves  no  doubt.  It  hun  bocn  recently  carcAilly  translated  from  the 
iHginal  by  Dr.  Bridgman,  and  published  in  pamllel  columns  with  Ihe 
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original,  and  a  Latin  and  French  version;  the  three  yersions  diftr 
among  themselves,  and  Dr.  Bridgman  remarks,  in  relation  to  tfaii 
discrepancy,  *  that  were  a  hundred  Chinese  students  employed  on  the 
document,  they  would  prohahly  each  give  a  different  view  of  the 
meaning  in  some  parts  of  the  inscription.' " 

This  very  remarkable  inscription,  written  in  the  usual  highly 
florid  and  allegorical  style  of  the  Oriental  people,  embodies 
the  leading  features  of  the  history  of  the  Old  and  New  Testa* 
ment ;  it  sets  forth,  though  with  some  degree  of  obscurity,  the 
Gospel  dispensation,  and  bestows  the  warmest  encomiums  on 
the  Holy  Scriptures.  It  is  written  on  a  stone-slab,  ten  feet 
long  and  five  feet  broad,  and  a  cross  is  sculptured  upon  it,  with 
a  legend,  in  characters  partly  foreign  and  partly  Chinese.  This 
remarkable  stone  was  raised  and  deposited  by  order  of  the 
Mandarins,  in  a  temple  of  idols,  after  the  Tartars,  who  had 
completely  lapsed  into  Paganism,  had,  in  the  seventeenth  cen* 
tury,  established  the  present  dynasty  (1644).  The  inscription 
concludes  as  follows : — 

"Erected  (a.d.  781),  the  second  year  of  Kienchung  [the  ninth 
Emperor]  of  the  great  Tang  dynasty,  in  the  first  month,  and  the 
seventh  day.  The  priest  Ningshu  (Xing  Tsing  ?)  being  special  law 
lord,  and  preacher  to  those  of  the  illustrious  religion  throughout  the 
regions  of  the  east." 

This  inscription  has  been  conjectured  by  some  to  be  a  fraud 
practised  by  the  Popish  missionaries,  in  order  to  convince 
the  natives  of  the  early  existence  of  Christianity  in  their 
country.  This  is,  however,  extremely  improbable,  since  the 
fact  of  Christianity  having  been  promulgated  in  the  primitive 
ages  throughout  the  whole  extent  of  Asia  is  amply  established 
by  historical  testimony,  without  there  being  any  necessity  for 
having  recourse  to  such  an  imposture :  *  there  is  every  reason 
to  consider  it  a  narration  in  the  Chinese  figurative  style,  of  the 
labours  of  the  Nestorian  missionaries  among  them. 

"  The  stor)'  of  Prester  John,  a  Christian  King,  whose  skull  Gengis 
Khan  caused  to  be  mounted  in  silver  and  used  as  a  drinking  cup,  has 
already  been  mentioned.  Marco  Polo  found  one  of  his  descendants, 
George,  King  of  the  Keraites,  on  the  throne.     A  letter  is  extant 

•  A  iranfilaiion  of  this  curious  iuscriptioDj  from  the  French,  will  be  found 
in  the  Appendix. 
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written  by  Omestabularius,  an  ArniEnian,  to  the  King  of  Cyprus  (in 
1342),  in  which  he  dencribes  tho  ChriBlians  of  Tangouth,  aud  saya, 
'  This  if  the  country  out  of  which  the  three  Kings  came  to  Bethlehem 
to  iidoto  Christ,  and  the  people  of  the  country  are  Christian*.  I  myself 
have  been  in  their  churches  and  seen  paintings  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  of 
the  three  Kings, — one  presenting  the  gold,  the  second  the  frankin- 
cense, and  the  third  the  myrrh.  Through  these  three  Kings  they 
had  the  knowledge  of  the  faith  of  ChriA ;  and  through  tliera  tb« 
Khan,  and  all  hia  people,  were  made  Christians.  IVhcn  ihey  go  to 
■alute  the  great  Khan,  they  first  enter  the  church  and  salute  the  Lord 
Jesus  Christ,  and  then  go  and  salute  the  Khan.  We  found  also  manjr 
Christiana  dispened  through  the  eastern  country,  and  many  goodly 
churchci,  lofty  and  ancient,  which  had  been  despoiled  by  the  Tartaia. 
The  Christians  of  the  country,  when  they  come  into  the  presence  of 
the  Khan,  who  now  reigns,  are  received  with  the  greatest  honour, 
treated  liberally,  and  none  suffered  to  annoy  them.  And  though  by 
reneon  of  their  lins,  Christ  has  no  one  to  preach  his  name  in  these 
regions,  yet  He  Himself  preacheth  for  Himself,  and  declnrcth  it  by 
his  own  most  holy  virtues  in  such  manner  that  the  nHtivcs  of  these 
countries  believe  in  ChrisL" "— ("  Christianity  in  China,"  p.  24.) 

The  first  Christian  missionaries  sent  from  Europe  to  A«a 
were  Dominicans  and  Franciscans.  AlArmed  at  the  threateiied 
inroada  of  tho  Mongolians  into  Europe,  under  the  famous 
Gen^ft  lOitin,  Pope  Innocent  the  Tenth  decided,  at  the  first 
Council  of  Lyons,  in  the  commence fneut  of  the  thirteenth  ceti- 
lury,  to  send  missionaries  to  the  Tartars,  who  were  then  mastere 
□fCliino,  in  order  to  avert,  if  possible,  the  horrors  of  an  invn- 
eioD  of  Iheao  fierce  barbarians  bj  bringing  them  under  the 
civiliMng  and  softening  influences  of  Christianity.  The  Domi- 
nicans first  risked  themselves  among  the  Mongolian  bonds  that 
were  encnraped  at  the  mouth  of  the  Volga ;  they  were  followed 
by  the  Franciscans,  who,  in  1247,  arrived  under  the  yellow 
tent  of  the  Emperor  Gayouk  (the  son  of  heaven),  son  of  Gcngis 
Rlian,  and  they  assisted  at  his  installution,  together  with  4,000 
AmbaBsadors  and  a  great  number  of  Emirs  and  Princes  of  the 
blood,  dressed  in  moat  gorgeous  apparel,  which  contrasted  sin- 
gularly with  the  simple  habits  of  the  monks.  Althongh  tha 
Emperor  sent  the  monks  away  with  a  pompous  reply  to  the 
Pope's  letter,  the  Ncstoriau  missionaries  already  in  tho  country 
were  kindly  treatofl,    and  allowed  to  prosecute  their  labours. 
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ChriBtimnitj  continned  to  be  tolerated  and  partiallj  profe— ed^ 
thoagh  in  a  corrupted  form,  throughout  Persia,  Tartarj,  and 
China,  and  three  Embassies  from  Popes  succeeded  each  other 
which  were  more  successful  than  the  first,  until  the  expnhnoa 
of  the  native  Chinese  Sovereigns  by  the  Mantchoo  Tartar% 
who^  being  themselves  Buddhists,  strictly  prohibited  the  pn^ 
fession  of  Christianity  throughout  China  and  Eastern  Tartaiy  i 
since  which  period  Paganism  has  become  generally  dominaot. 

In  the  latter  half  of  the  fifteenth  century,  the  Church  of 
Borne  made  another  effort  to  send  missionaries  into  China,  and 
the  celebrated  Francis  Xavier,  the  Jesuit  father  who  fini 
established  missions  in  India,  died  in  the  small  island  of  &ui- 
dan^  almost  within  sight  of  China,  when  on  his  way  to  intro- 
duce Popery  into  those  heathen  regions.  Several  other  attenq>ts 
were  made,  but  it  was  not  until  1775  that  Fathers  Euggiero 
and  Ricci,  having  previously  accompanied  the  Portuguese 
Admiral  to  Canton,  smuggled  themselves  on  shore  as  Envoys 
from  the  Governor  of  Canton  to  the  Viceroy.  The  Jesuits 
have  ever  since  continued  to  maintain  missionaries  in  China, 
often  at  an  enormous  expense,  and  sometimes  at  the  imminent 
risk  of  their  lives,  during  periods  of  severe  persecution.  They 
adopted  the  plan  of  smuggling  Chinese  youths,  the  sons  of  con* 
verts,  out  of  the  country,  bringing  them  in  English  ships  to 
London,  and  thence  to  the  great  Propaganda  Colleges  at  Rome 
and  Naples.  Some  years  since  I  saw  seven  young  Chinese 
just  arrived  from  China  by  this  route.  After  remaining  for 
about  six  years  in  the  College,  they  were  to  be  sent  back  to 
China  by  the  same  circuitous  route. 

The  following  account  of  the  manner  in  which  the  missionary 
operations  of  the  Jesuits  are  conducted  in  China  was  conununi- 
cated  to  me  by  a  Roman  Catholic  Bishop  with  whom  I  travelled 
and  who  had  lived  fifteen  years  in  that  country  as  a  missionary ; 
its  accuracy  can,  therefore,  be  relied  upon.  Their  missionary 
character  and  objects  are  kept  a  profound  secret,  and  their  only 
avowed  pursuits  are  those  of  physicians  or  teachers  of  mathe- 
matics and  the  fine  arts,  in  which  capacities  they  find  admisaion 
among  all  classes,  even  into  the  imperial  palace.  They  can  only 
venture  to  pursue  their  missionary  vocation  at  night,  and  in 
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dis^itiae.  The}'  have  obtained  a  tolerab!/  large  number  of 
adherents  amon^  the  lower  orders  and  in  the  remote  provinces, 
bat  they  have  only  succeeded  in  tina  by  means  of  a  dUhaneet 
compromiae  of  the  pure  and  saving  truths  of  the  Gospel,  in 
allowing  the  converts  to  retain  many  of  their  Pagan  prejudices 
and  idolalrouB  ceremonies;  for  they  consider  their  great  object 
gained  if  tliey  enlarge  the  number  of  their  nominal  followers, 
however  destitute  these  may  be  of  real  conversion  of  heart.  It 
has,  consequently,  been  seen,  in  the  recent  revolution  in  China, 
that  the  places  of  worsliip  and  images  of  the  Roman  CutLolio 
converts,  and  those  of  the  Buddhists,  have  been  destroyed 
together,  the  rebels  drawing  no  distinction  between  them. 
Some  of  the  rules  adopted  by  the  Society  of  Jesuits  for  the 
conduct  of  their  missionaries  will  be  found  in  the  subjoined 
note^  and  will  fully  show  the  worldly  and  ambitious  nature  of 
the  secret  principles  of  their  order.* 

•  "  Of  Uuec  rulef,  Uip  following  tn  the  priucipul : — 

'■  1.  A  misiiouaij  who  hope*  for  auccega  must  aaBixme  the  chorscler  of  s 
divine  or  philosopher  of  the  country  in  which  he  pmahca.  Thii  ronduot 
Knorra  great  part  of  thi-  pngiidiiMT  luiuiillj  onlfrloincd  agiiinit  fbrngneria 
A  Jesuit,  therefore,  a*  Moa  ai  he  eotert  upon  hi(  office  in  a  Uattbaa 
country,  chaogai  liii  ohanu.'tor.  la  India  he  beoomet  a  Bnhniiu  -,  in  tiiam, 
a  TiJaptin  i  in  Chin*,  iuth«r  a  Bmiin,  or  >  Coofnpiau  aad  philotophcri  ia 
Afrin,  he  appcBn  a  Uanbou.  A  poor  CBpuchio  or  Domiaioin  retains  hia 
Ean>|ieaD  charactor,  and  inaliee  tiiat  of  a  mondiomt  friar  coniialuit  with 
that  of  a  prraeher.  Benco  be  ii  of  hltlo  or  no  repute,  whilst  the  Jcanit,  in 
bii  Duuk,  guQi  the  hearts  and  attention  of  the  people. 

"  2.    A  iiiiaaionsry  iDU«t   make  it   hie    mogt   iitnicet  endearour   tt 
fsTouivd  at  Court.     In  ordar  thereto  be  must  Lnre  do  meani  nntiM,  hj 
pnnntg,  b;;  meprrt,  bj  BttcndanoF,  and  other  the  like  practice*,  to  ingra*    ] 
tial«  luniMlf  with  tlioee  who  ore  at  the  bead  o!  lUIaira. 

"  3.  He  iniut,  if  pasgible,  inainiuile  hiuuclf  so  &r  into  the  oonSdi'nce  of 
the  great  and  poworftll,  that  bo  ma;  be  oouAultMl  in  matter*  of  Ktate  and 
govanimmt.  A  mitaionaiy  who  haa  luoreeded  ia  this  may  (mncb  on 
seranl;-    Thrav  are  torn*  othar  rule*  ou  thit  bead,  which,  for  the  eaks  of 

"  4.  A  wiHionary  mud  conform  to  the  opinion!  sod  cuitomi  of  the 
people  he  ii  Knt  to.  proriikd  tlu)j  be  not  manifcetly  inaoiuJtttait  with  th« 
bith  he  ii  commiuioncd  to  pmch, 

"  6.  Ha  muji  nalce  tiie  of  whatever  hai  the  appearance  of  trnth  taS  J 
pint;  in  the  rdigiou  of  the  euuuti;  where  ho  prtachct,  and  mdearaur  to  J 
~   it  to  hii  own  doctrioo.   It  ia  not  material  that  thii  cannot  be  dona  J 
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Most  truly,  therefore,  can  it  be  said,  with  regard  to  all  these 
Bations,  in  the  words  of  the  inspired  Psalmist,  *'  The  Lord  hath 
made  known  his  salvation ;  his  righteousness  hath  he  openlj  shown 
in  the  sight  of  the  heathen."  *  They,  however,  most  ungrate- 
fully despised  the  riches  of  Grod's  goodness  and  long-suffering, 
by  wickedly  either  rejecting  or  perverting  His  most  precious 
offer  of  free  mercy  through  faith,  in  the  propitiatory  sacrifice 
of  a  Redeemer.  This  last  act  filled  up  the  cup  of  their  iniquity ; 
their  corruption  of  the  glorious  Grospel  was  visited  with  a  far 
heavier  punishment  than  all  their  previous  acts  of  rebellion; 
the  foretold  retributive  judgments  were  let  loose  upon  them  by 
the  raising  up  of  the  power  of  the  false  prophet  in  the  perBon 
of  Mahomet,  whose  hordes  of  fierce  and  cruel  followers,  like 
swarms  of  devouring  locusts,  ravaged  all  those  rich  and  beau- 
tiful countries,  establishing  his  soul-destroying  delusion  on  the 
ruins  of  a  corrupted  Christianity.  After  the  invasion  of  the 
Saracens,  some  of  the  regions  of  Asia  enjoyed  short  periods  of 
prosperity,  under  the  empires  of  the  Persians,  Moguls,  Greeks, 
and  Romans  ;  but  these  were  only  of  temporary  duration,  and 
the  people  were  continually  exposed  to  the  horrors  of  war, 
by  the  rise  and  fall  of  rival  dynasties,  until  they  at  last  were 
reduced  to  their  present  wretched  and  deplorable  condition. 
How  signally  does  the  whole  history  of  these  Asiatic  nations 
verify  the  saying  of  Job,  "He  (God)  is  wise  in  heart,  and 
mighty  in  strength  ;  who  hath  hardened  himself  against  him 
and  prospered  ?  **  f 

without  distorting  the  heathen  as  well  as  the  Christian  religion.  The  little 
sin  committed,  upon  such  an  occasion,  is  amplj  atoned  for  hj  the  benefit  it 
produces. 

"  6.  He  must  not  abolish  nor  prohibit  ancient  customs  and  ceremonies 
to  which  an  ignorant  people  is  much  attached.  Let  the  people  retain  the 
customs  of  their  fathers.  It  is  sufficient  to  sanctify  them,  that  is,  to  sepa- 
rate all  that  is  manifestly  idolatrous  and  superstitious,  and  with  a  good 
design  to  make  the  rest  consistent. 

"  7.  A  missionary  must  hare  money,  and  trade  may  enable  him  to  pro- 
cure it.  If,  therefore,  he  can  privately  carry  on  a  httle  commerce,  he  doea 
well.  It  is  no  disgrace  to  his  office,  while  he  converts  liis  gains  to  the 
service  of  God." — History  of  the  Society  qfJestu,  by  Cretineau  Joly. 

*  Ps.  xcviii. 

t  Job  ix.  4. 
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While  the  people,  however,  have  thus  been  fearfully  dimi- 
nished in  numbers  and  lowered  in  civilization,  the  physical 
resources  of  these  magnificent  countries  have  remained  nearly 
unimpaired.  The  inesbauatible  richness  of  the  soil  and  great 
variety  of  the  climate  ;  the  large  number  of  fine  inland  rivers 
and  lakes,  and  of  good  harbours,  on  a  long  line  of  sea  coast ; 
the  abundant  wealth  of  the  lofty  chains  of  mountain?,  in  gold, 
silver,  copper,  and  precious  stones,  yet  very  partially  or 
wholly  undeveloped-^-are  circumstances  offering  immense  advan- 
tages for  the  successful  prosecution  of  agriculture,  manufac- 
tures, and  commerce.  If  capital  were  applied  to  tliese  resources 
by  an  intelligent,  industrious  people,  fearing  God,  loving 
righleousness,  and  acquainted  with  all  the  modem  improve- 
ments in  the  arts  and  sciences,  the  returns  obtained  would  be 
prodigious — and  these  countries  might  reasonably  bs  expected, 
with  the  Divine  blessing,  soon  to  recover  an  amount  of  pros- 
perity and  power,  not  only  surpassing  that  of  former  ages,  but 
infinitely  more  durable,  because  based  on  the  recognition  of  the 
Lord  Jesus  Christ,  "  The  desire  of  ALt  nations,"*  us  their 
Redeemer  and  their  King. 

The  Armenian  Cucech. 

A  complete  ud  authentic  »lflttnient  of  the  docUiiies  of  this  Church 

is  contained  in  a  liide  work,  eotiiled  ■'  Chkistian  Doctrine  briefly 

EXHIBITED,  FOB  TUB  CSE  OF  SCHOOLS,  BY  COMMAND  OF  LIS  HOLI- 
NESS, LofiD  Matteos,  Archbishop  and  Auocst  Patbiaech  op 
CossTANTiNOPLE.  Second  Edition.  Constantinoi'le,  1848," 
We  have  been  indebted  to  the  Kev.  Mr.  Wood,  of  the  American 
Mimonarf  Collie  at  Bebeck,  for  a  translation  of  ihi»  summarv,  and 
being  of  indisputable  authority,  it  has  been  considiired  expedient  to 
insert  it  without  abridgment ; — 


"  Q. — What  u  oeceunrj  to  oonititute  a  man  a  Ohriitim  P 

"  A. — To  be  baptiied  in  tho  nune  of  the  holy  Trinity,  to  KfciTe  tha 
•ermi  tamnnmb  of  tho  Church,  to  beliere  llrnUy  wliaterer  ia  tnillen  in  Uu 
oned,  uid  to  k«op  the  oonimaods  of  the  Church. 

"  Q— What  it  mouit  bj  the  holj  Trinity  ? 

"  A. — That  Qoil  i*  one,  and  jet  eii»l«  in  three  persons— the  FatbET,  Son 
■nd  Uoly  Gboat ;  and  that  the  Son,  although  he  a  the  Son  o(  God    wm 

*  Ifaggai  ii.  7. 
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nfli  iMgoMiQ  m  wn  MrtU^f  chfldren,  hak  m  tboo^lt  w  gfiwitifl  in  tlia 
■liiid  of  man;  to  that  whilD  tliaft  whioh  prodnocB  cxiitai  iM  alio  ezkto,  «ad  i» 
alwajn  prodnoad  (lo  it  the  generatum  of  Um  Son).  WhercCore^  we  call 
him  oonsuhataatial  and  co-etemal  with  the  Eather,  the  Word  of  God»  or 
BoSL  theWovd;  heoanae  he  U  theWofd  (Ftei  or  Logoa)  of  God,  nd  Is 
himaalf  God. 

<<  The  enrngdiat  John  deolwaa:  <  In  the  hcgiBBingwaB  the  Word.*  9m 
being  the  Word  of  Um  Father—while  the  Fufchor  ia,  the  Word  elao  m 
*■  And  the  Woxd  waa  with  God.'  Becaoae  not  being  hj  carnal  genaratiaBa 
he  ooaH  not  be  aepante  from  the  Father.  '  Ai^d  the  Word  waa  God.' 
Not  baring  a  being  and  sabstanoe  diatinct  from  the  Father,  he  ia  nid  to  be 
coBanbfltential  with  the  Filler,  that  ia,  to  hare  one  being  or  eeeenoe  witli 
GodtheFOber. 

**  The  Hoty  Spirit  ia  the  apbit  or  breath  of  God ;  whenoe,  while  the  Fath« 
ia,  the  ^kit  alao  ia,  and  baa  one  nature  and  eaeenoe  with  the  Father  and 
the  Son, — for  which  reaaon  tbe  H0I7  Spirit  ia  aaid  to  be  oonaubatantial  with 
the  Father  and  the  Son. 

"  Q. — ^What  do  we  mean  bj  calling  Jesua  Christ  God  f 

**  A, — We  mean,  that  the  Son  of  Gk>d  and  God  the  Word,  being  eternal 
God,  oonaubfltantial  with  God  the  Father,  to  deliver  man  from  hell  and  the 
captiTitj  of  Satan,  took  upon  him  soul,  mind,  bodj,  united  them  to  hia 
DiTine  self^  and  became  perfect  man, — not  haying,  ae  sometimeB  did  angela, 
a  body  in  appearance  only,  but  possessing  a  true  and  real  body.  He  waa 
bom  of  the  holy  Virgin  Mary,  who  is  therefore  called  the  mother  of  Gk>d. 
And  as  the  mother  of  God  continued  a  Tirgin,  his  birth  was  plainly 
miraculous.  The  name  Jesus,  which  signifies  a  Sariour,  was  given  him  at 
his  birth  by  the  oonmiand  of  an  angel ;  and  having  joined  human  nature 
with  his  Divine,  he  waa  also  called  Christ, — that  is,  anointed.  Christ,  after 
he  had  taken  a  body,  being  perfectly  righteous  in  his  own  nature,  and 
having  become  man,  in  order  to  justify  man  and  deliver  him  from  sin, 
without  sin,  he  endured  every  kind  of  affliction  as  punishment  for  the  sine 
of  men,  £fttigue,  hunger,  sorrow,  weeping,  and  finally  submitted  to  extreme 
suffering,  was  crucified,  buried,  and  the  third  day  rose  again. 

"  After  he  had  given  up  hia  life  on  the  cross,  he  desoended  in  s^nrit  to 
hell,  where  he  released  from  their  captivity  the  spirits  who  were  held  captive 
by  Satan ;  and  after  his  resurrection,  he  commissioned  the  apostles  to  go 
into  all  the  world  to  preach  his  Divinity,  and  the  doctrine  which  he  had 
preached,  and  to  baptize  those  who  believed,  in  the  name  of  the  holy  Trinity ; 
for  he  had  appointed  that  no  unbaptized  person  should  enter  heaven. 

**  And  since  it  is  by  the  efficacy  of  baptism,  that  we  become  members  of 
the  Church,  no  man  who  u  not  connected  with  the  Church — that  is,  no 
man  who  is  not  a  believer  in  the  doctrines  preached  by  the  apostles  of 
Christ,  and  from  their  time  transmitted  down  to  us,  or  who  is  unbaptized, 
can  attain  to  salvation. 

"  Q. — If  it  be  so,  ia  it  certain  that  one  after  baptism  will  go  to  heaven  ? 
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'■  A.—St}.  It  do«  not  follow  from  the  fact  that  an  unbapliied  pcrion 
cumot  enter  he*Ti>ii,  Ihat  Le  veho  a  baptUed  will  certaiolj  go  tbi;rc.  ITc 
muBt  also  trulj  bclkro  all  that  tlm  Churoli  bclieTea,  and  liecp  hi*  faith  sliyo 
bygoodworls,  and  the  practice  of  rirtao.  Andainooif  •roancmoinita  «iu, 
ha  doea  deapite  to  the  grace  of  Ood,  mauifeated  ia-MieSon  oTOod  having 
bocoma  incaroato,  and  ihed  bia  blood,  uid  died  for  bia  MJTotion,  and  anrir 
willinglj  tents  9atau,  it  bccomos  neceaaoTf  that  be  (again)  be  mcondlol  to 
Qod  )  and  to  tbia  end  Ood  hna  appointe<I  prioeta  in  hie  Qiuri'l;,  to  act  aa  big 
ropivsciitatiies.  The  ainner  muet  therefore  eiertiao  contrition  for  bia  nn», 
ajidi-fti)''""''"'™  t"  ilwi  prinut,.  ns  if  lie  voufeased  theiti  buforeOod;  and  doing 
thia  with  the  purpose  not  to  ofiend  God  bj  one  other  subaoquent  ain,  he 
may  bo  nxHnunlMl  to  him.  Thia  recouciliatioii  liakca  clTi.'ot  hj  the  abwilutiou 
pmnouncod  bj  tlis  prieet,  and  he  must  then  humbl;  submit  hiniaelf  to, 
and  pcrforro  the  penimpe  impoaod  on  him  b;  the  pri^t. 

"  And  aa  bj  >in  \ie  is  out  off  &om  the  communion  of  tha  Church,  after 
the  performance  of  hia  peosnce,  he  becomes  aguli  a  partiUier  of  the  grace 
bctlowcd  hj  Ihc  Church  of  Christ,  and  rectreera  hb  former  state  of  lanvlifi- 
caliua,  bj  partaking  of  the  bodj  and  blood  of  Christ.  The  communion  of 
Hie  bodf  and  blood  of  Christ  ia  indiiipen»able,  for  (he  Miration  of  the  aoul, 
to  BTcr;  Chriflian.  By  doing  thaae  thinga,  one  oontinun  b  union  nitb  tlio 
Church. 

"  Q.— What  is  the  Church  ? 

"  A. — Ttie  Church  Ja  the  niiion  of  belierara,  »|]  of  whom  ooknowledgo  the 
aame  trno  Ood,  and  profEes  the  true  religion  taught  b;  the  aame  Qod. 
And  Bi  tha  true  religion  is  tme,  and  God  nhorereab  it  u  one,  and  Christ  the 
head  of  the  Cliurcb  is  one,  the  Churoh  also  must  be  one.  ThoM  who  ore  | 
aeparntcd  from  it  by  heresy  or  diiobedience,  are  out  of  the  Church,  and 
cannot  form  another  Church,  bowerer  nnmeroua  thi^  maj  be;  according  to 
nvriit's  words :  ■  If  he  hear  not  the  Church,  let  him  be  to  thee  as  a  hcBthea 
roan  and  a  publican.' 

"  Iho  Church  is  holj,  becnuae  ttie  trutha  which  it  teoclics,  and  the 
counsels  and  sdmonitiona  which  it  giies,  are  for  the  sanctiQcalion  of  men  ; 
and  Chrut,  who  is  thu  head  of  tlui  CJuirrh,  is  the  fountain  of  nil  hoJiiisBS. 
Whence  true  holinca  is  found  in  tlio  true  Chuidi :  and  howerer  sinleaa  and 
Tlltuoaa  they  roaj  be  who  am  not  in  the  Churoh,  the;  cannot  be  holy. 
VlHnieoalso  we  reeeiro  tlie  doctHnea  of  tbeblt)gi,  whoare  atteatcdto  uaas 
*||rt*  i  for  the  Charrh  oateeming  (hem  aainta,  we  are  bound  In  receire  thrir 
eonlbwioa  ot  bith,  and  approte  their  decda ;  and  not  receiring  them,  ire 
become  achiamatios  from  the  Church. 

■'  Q.— Wei  arethesacroneuta  of  tlic  Church  f 

"  .d.~Chriit  from  time  to  lime  bnluws  grace  upon  the  membera  of  the 
Chnrch,  in  Tarioui  ways,  through  the  nieilium  of  those  whom  bo  has 
appointed  hia  rrpnaentalivea  in  the  Giurch ;  and  to  the  ertemal  meana  bj 
whieh  grace  ia  outiTayed,  we  gire  the  nan      '  ~ 
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«iw^  be  nal  boa^  and  Uockl  of  ChiM— Ou  triiB  ■uetaieBtian— ii  novra^ 
•mm  tha  hud  of  the  priirt,  md  b7  it  w»  n«  nnetiied.  AodaUia^m 
tlia  HomneDt  of  the  oommimion,  htMuDg  bnt  bmd  and  wiaa  >jy]Mi  to 
Ottejt,  it  ia  jet  tfalrringind  lifc^  I  iiig  body  Mid  Mood  efChrii^  that  w 
Mae  and  taate;  ai^  we  oontaaa,  tliat  in  eva;f  paitUe  of  tlw  bnad,  and  ia 
(averjdropof  thsiriiM^ia  t^-wbokbodjandUoodof  Cbiat. 

"  4. — PauBoe, — by  wbioh  ncrammt,  aooll  dead,  who  hm*  faeMna  oit 
off  from  the  finmtam  of  Ula  by  mortal  liii,  aie  healed,  if  Omj  wamm  witt  » 
P«fact  boatt  on  aoootrnt  rf  tiwir  tin,  oonCM*  to  a  priert,  eabodt  to  Ua 
admonttkiiiB,  obej  hia  aommanda,  and  to  beoooie  entitled  to  abacAilim ;  tor 
fqnleaa  tbe  ^ieat  Mj, '  I  abtolTe  thc^'  it  ia  impo—ible  to  obtain  paidoB. 
'6.— Hmim^— vlddi  ia  ^painted  ba  the  iniaeaw  of  ^iritqal  aaad  to 
tlMObnreh. 

*  8. — Or^ttatlon, — by  wbidi  ofioera  are  dtwifnatad  to  pwfctm  Tariowi 
offleea  in  the  Chnrcli,  to  pnaoh  to  tbe  peO}dc^  and  adminiatv  tb*  wna 
mmts.  As  there  are  different  gradee  in  the  nunijtiy,  tboae  of  a  lowor  grade 
have  no  authoritj  to  perform  the  dutice  belonging  to  a  hi^va'  grade.  Hiia 
■acrament  ii  bIhi  called  Ordera.f 

"7. — Eitmme  Unction,  or  the  reading  of  the  Goapd  and  ptajera  orar 
the  dangennuly  tick.  Bj  thii  tlie  aick  man,  through  the  grace  of  God, 
ii  driirered  from  hia  •orrowa,  and  if  he  baa  >in  upon  h™,  obtaina  fargire- 
neaa.    Bnt  eina  deatmctiTe  to  the  aonl,  irhitdi  are  callad  dead^,  do  not 

*  Cenfinnalion  among  ihe  Anneniani,  ii  the  act  of  ihe  prist,  and  ie  per- 
fonned  et  ibe  time  of  bapliim.  The  haly  oil  ii  applied  to  the  brehead,  erea, 
(an,  noK,  mamh,  handi,  heart,  back,  and  feet. 

t  There  are  nine  cUuci  among  the  Annenian  clergy,  beudea  Ibeir  ■piiitoal 
head,  ihe  Citholico);  all  of  nhomrecnTe  ordination  b^  the  laying  on  of  hand*, 
or  Iheae,  four  are  below  Ihe  order  of  deacon,  tIi.,  porlera,  reader*,  exordeta,  and 
candle-Iighim.  Aboie  the  deicont,  are  prieeta,  Tartabedi,  and  biihope.  The 
piiau  ncTFr  preach,  but  celebrate  miu,  hear  confeuioni,  and  perfon 
dntle*.  The  (artabedt  are  deroled  ipecially  to  the  biuineat  of  prtiching. 
ttora  Ihii  citu  alone,  that  (be  biihopi  are  lelected ;  and  umetiinia  they  become 
acting  biiliepi,  and  perform  nery  epiicopal  Innction,  withOBI  mUnatlon  lo  that 
office.  The  ptnent  Biihop  of  Trebiiond,  for  example,  it  onlf  a  Tarnbed.  All 
below  the  blihnp,  are  ordained  by  Ihe  bitbop;  Ihe  biihop  ia  ord^ned  by  the 
Calhalicoi.  and  Ibr  Catholicoi  by  a  council  of  bithopa.  The  patrlareb  ii  merely 
a  biahop  appointed  by  the  Turkiih  OoTemmenl,  to  be  Ibe  dtil  head  of  Ihe 
nation.  The  ruUbedi  and  bitbopi  nent  niairy.  The  prieali,  when  (bey  enter 
the  printhood,  are  required  to  be  muried;  but  aie  nol  allowed  W  tDarry  a 
■econd  time.  Tbe  prieiU  can  neier  became  bithopa,  except  in  caae  of  the  doth 
of  theic  wiveg,  when,  if  they  chooae,  Ibey  may  he  ordained  raxtabedi,  and 
become  eligible  lo  Ibe  epitcopate. — Ta. 
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obtaiD  pudon  bj  this  ucrunent  alone,  without  contrition  and  confMiioti  j  ' 
yet  if  >  mui  repents  troio  the  heart,  imd  hu  no  ttniB  for  confeaiion,  or  con- 
fciB»es  and  dies  before  tw  hs*  endured  the  penuice  necenuy  to  the  perfect 
purification  of  his  «oul,  by  the  merits  of  the  death  and  blood  of  Ohrist,  and 
thoM  of  tbe  eainta  Kho  hare  had  fsUowghip  with  him  in  his  death,  wbooa 
merits  are  also  the  meriti  of  Chriat,  with  the  praj er  of  the  Chnrch  for  his 
piiriBcation,  he  is  cleansed,  and  becomes  au  heir  of  the  kingdom  of  hcsTcn. 
,  Bat  if  ho  die*  impemtent  and  in  deadly  sin,  the  prayer  of  the  Churoh  cannot 

"  Baptism  and  oonGrmation,  which  the  priest  performs  with  the  holj'  oil 
at  the  lime  of  baptism,*  are  necessary  onoe  to  tyetj  Christian,  and  no 

"  As  often  u  a  ChriitiBD  commits  sin,  and  repents  of  it,  with  confession   I 
to  a  priest,  he  should  perform  penance,  and  partake  of  the  communion.  ( 

"  Ordination  is  to  b«  pdrforruod  (to  the  same  olEce)  but  once^  and  gires 
anthorit;  lu  Bdminister  the  uthpr  sii  siicnuneiits, 

"  In  extreme  unction,  there  ma;  bo  an  aDoiatiog  with  oil,  u  the  name  in- 
dicates, and  in  other  nations  tliia  is  practised ;  but  as  the  use  of  oil  is  not 
essential,  the  custom  of  anointing  the  >iok  is  not  observed  in  oar  Chnrch. 

"  Q. — Are  the  essential  articln  of  ^th  collected  and  written  down,  that 
we  omj  easily  remember  thran  T 

■*^— They  arc,  in  what  is  called  the  Creed  ;  and  are  as  follows;— 

"  [1  omit  the  Niceoe  Creed,  which  is  here  introduced,  a*  it  diflbrs  in  no 
important  porticalar  from  other  Tcnrions  of  il.] 

"  Q. — What  am  the  oomroandmenti  to  be  obscrted,  that  we  may  keep 
utirfailh  aliroF 

*'  A. — They  are  of  tiro  kinds.  The  Oret  are  contained  in  the  Decalogue, 
by  which  we  learn  to  reprtai  evil  pnsiiona,  and  rocti^  our  conduct.  The 
second  aro  tbe  conumuids  of  the  Church,  by  obserring  which,  we  show  in 
deed,  that  we  belong  to  the  Church. 

"  Q.— What  are  the  commandmenls  of  the  Decalogue  P 

"  A.—1.  '  Thou  shalt  Iotb  the  Lord  thy  Ood  with  aU  thy  heart,*  By 
this  we  are  obliged  to  Iotb  and  worsiiip  Ood,  and  put  hononr  upon  tbe 
blessings  which  bo  bestows,  and  the  instruments  Snd  mediums  by  which  bs 
bestows  them.  ^,  .'  '      ' 

"  Hence,  we  honour  and  worship  f  the  cross,  which  became  the  instrn* 
■  salTation,   and  which  wa«   wet   with    the    blood    of   Christ. 
Taking  this  as  the  emblem  of  oar  glorying,  at  tbe  commenFeincnt  of  e*ery- 
thing  that  we  undertake  we  make  the  si^  of  tbe  emss  upon  the  boo. 

"  Wo  rererenee  the  holy  Virgin,  mother  of  Chud,  from  whom  Christ,  tha 
Son  of  Qod,  reev^ired  his  body,  and  thus  we  by  him  bare  the  grace  to  b<^ 

mceilainty  of  life  ii  stated  id  be  ihc  reaian. 
e  wenhip  paid  lo  God. — Ta. 
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Hoorib*  to  the  iMih  UanDM  with  Ooa,  wbo  dMM*  liim  to  b*  tlM  ■ 


» tha  wilt*,  who  I7  SMf  pnwbing^  and  hd^  Imi,  and  Ik* 
peoinf  ont  «f  their  Ueod  ■■  iMiljiJnai,  tught  a&d  oonflmiad  to  vm  tt« 
ChmtUn  bUh;  and  being  bdorcdaf  God,  thojwivKf*  with  Um,  «ii 
Oraigh  their  intrntMion,  Qod  iMifann  W— hip  upon  w.  WImbm  «• 
tdM  th«in  br  interoMKm,  nd  ttwoa^  th«Bt  oAr  niqilidiliaMtoO«d| 
wbabraChnt  mm*^  om cf  lh«  kiii(*of  Inadpt^ad:  'ArtheMhtcf 
Sarid  tl^  bektred,  tnm  not  swaj  thj  &oe  from  Umia  anoiiited.'    And  0«d 


"  We  hotunir  alio  the  ndiea  of  the  bodiei  of  the  Hinti ;  fcr  thof  vwa 
aunta  in  the  bodj,  who  became  means  of  eoMndt  good  t«ti&  UebaBoiir 
paidtordka  iaoa^  uieipi«Mkmof  gratitadt^  aad  ia  aot  to  be  mnd—tuod 
w  if  QiBj  wn«  nippoaed  to  here  power  to  ei  ~ 
do  an;  othtt  thing  irttat«Tv.  Nerertbelea^  Ood  ec 
bf  meaiu  <rf  tbcM  bone^  a*  iriw  he  raiwd  to  tcb  the  dead  bmo,  whowaa 
thrown  in  oontaot  with  the  bonea  of  the  prophet  ^tli^>l» 

"  With  tlie  aame  newi,  we  Iiononr  angda  alao ;  bewnee  thej  ara 
minitlen  to  make  known  to  oa  thewiUof  Gh>di  and  he  hat  ^potatod  them 
to  be  attendanta  and  guard*,  to  defend  iu  from  mueen  dangen. 

"  2.  Seoond  commandment.  '  Thoa  ihalt  not  take  the  name  of  the 
Lord  th;  God  in  rain.'  B;  thii  we  ai«  forbiddeo  to  take  the  name  of  God 
into  oar  moutha  vainlj,  and  to  swear  Ikladj,  or  eren  take  a  tnie  oath 
nnneccaaari];.  Hot  when  neeeeaitj  requires,  or  it  it  done  for  the  enda  of 
jotticc,  or  anj  ench  like  puipoeet,  the  taking  of  oatht  ii  not  forbidden. 

"  3.  Third  commandaient.  ■  Honour  the  8abbath-d^  1'  whidt,  to  com- 
■nemoralA  the  glorioua  reanirection  of  Chriat  and  the  deaoent  of  the  Hidi^ 
Spirit  on  that  dajr,  hat  been  obaerred  b;  all  Cbriatiant  on  the  first,  inetead 
of  the  aerenth  daj  of  the  week. 

"  On  thij  daj  the  Chriitian  it  bonnd  to  refrain  from  all  lahoor,  go  to 
church,  unite  in  public  prajer,  litten  to  the  protching  of  the  Dirine  Word, 
attend  upon  the  hoi;  ucramente  of  the  Church,  and  be  engaged  in  other 
Buch  like  apiritoal  cmplajmaita.  At  brotberiy  lore  ii  a  Qiriitian  duty, 
Tiiiting,  in  a  apirit  of  love,  among  fricndi  it  not  contruj  to  thit  oommand- 

"  4.  Fourth  commandment.  '  Thou  ahalt  not  make  nnto  thee  any  graven 
image.'  ■  The  meaning  of  thit  it,  that  the  lionour  due  to  Otxl  alone  mutt 
not  be  gireu  to  anj  other  being  or  thing ;  and,  although  Chriitiaoa  now  do 
not  attribute  Divine  power  to  any  other  than  God,  yet  soma,  by  their  lore 
of  monej,  and  aome  by  their  tubjection  to  their  own  appetites  and  ptusiona, 

"  "  Whal  ihe  rcMon  may  hive  been  far  the  tnnipoiition  of  rhe  order  01  the 
tUrd  and  fourth  comnundroenu,  1  do  net  know.  In  the  AimemtD  Bible  the 
arrangemenl  it  (be  tame  u  in  the  Hebrew  and  Bngiitb  trantltdea." 
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bcoonw  idoIsUn, — u  the  &postle  ufi :  '  Coretouinei*,  which  i*  idoUtiy ; ' 
■nd  '  Whow  Qod  i>  tboir  bflUy." 

"  5.  Fifth  commsiidiiient.     '  Hononr  t  h;  blbor  and  thj  moUuT.' 

"  6.  Sixth  oominsndiBmt.  '  Thou  shiUt  not  kill.'  Under  thii  oobuiuikU 
mmt  Are  inctudod  oalumiij,  eliuidier,  pvil-flpoflkLiigi  wounding  tho  fecHngi  ol 
another  (litcnlly,  perforating  the  tusrt},  and  other  such  like  thinp. 

"  7.  SevBoth  oommimdnieat,     '  Thou  bIibIC  not  Gamiiut  adulleiy.' 

"6.  Eighth  oommADdinent.  "lliou  shall  not  steal.'  Making  gain  hf 
Um  reprccentations,  tr?lling  a  bad  itrticlfl  nt  the  price  of  >  good  one,  or 
taking  mom  for  a,  thing  than  it  is  worth,  and  knowing);  paaaiug  counteriint 
woaej,  acme  onder  thit  prohibition- 

"  9.  Ninth  comnuuidroent.     '  Thoa  ebalt  not  boar  false  witneu.' 

"  10.  Tenth  comnmodment.  '  Hion  shalt  not  coTet  thj  coTDpanion's,  or 
thj  neighbour*!,  or  an;  other  man's  poueaiioni.' 

"The  ten  commandmont*  aro  all  comprehended  in  Uieso:  'Thou  shalt 
tore  God  with  all  th;  heart  aod  eoul,  and  tli;  neighbaur  ai  thjself ; ' 
and,  '  Wbataoerer  je  would  not  that  others  should  do  to  ;ou,  that  do  not 
to  them.'     Obeying  theae  perfeotlj,  jou  obey  all. 

"  Q.~What  are  the  oomnunda  of  the  Church  ? 

"A. — I.  To  go  to  church  and  attend  mass  on  the  Sabbath  and 
^ipointod  fost-dajs.  2.  Bj  no  means  to  fail  onoe  a-fmr  to  eonftva  all 
3,  Homblj  and  rerorently  t«  partolw  of  the  com- 
t  Easter.  4.  To  do  no  busineu  or  work  on 
the  Sabbath  and  festiTal  dajs.  S.  To  fait  on  Wedneadajs  and  FridaTS,  and 
on  whaterer  days  of  the  week  a  great  fut  ma;  occnr. 

"  Q. — How  man;  kinds  of  sin  are  there? 

"  A. — There  is  original  sin,  tnuisinilted  to  us  froni  Adam,  which  is  washed 
awnj  in  baptiam.  Our  actual  tiins  are  of  two  kinds,  mortal  and  Tonial. 
Venial  are  smaU  ains,  which  we  commit  through  weakness  or  ignorant. 
Mortal  are  great  sins,  which  bring  dcsth  npon  the  eoul,  and  oflcntiiDM 
npon  the  htydy  also. 

"  Q. — How  many  kinds  of  morta]  ain  an>  there,  and  what  are  lliey  P 

"  A. — Seven.  1,  Pride.  S.  Enij.  a.  Anger.  4.  Idleness.  6.  Core- 
toosness.     6.    Gluttony.     7.    Coneupiscenoe.     From  theao  arise  all  other 

"  And  whsteter  sin  OD(^  commits  knowingly  and  with  mil  intent,  tf  it  Im 
notreponlcd  of,  it  becomes  a  mortal  siu,  and  datroys  tlic  soul  for  eiw,  but 
if  a  m^n  Irausgrms  a  cuinnuuidmrnt  ignorsnlly,  it  b  a  lental  sin  in  him. 

"  y. — What  are  Uin  rwnodias  for  llicae  siru  ? 

"  A. — If  one  would  be  froo  from  pride,  ha  must  always  be  humble  in  hi* 
walk  and  oonrirsation,  howcrer  modi  he  may  know  or  poascas. 

*'  ir  we  wooid  guard  against  enty,  we  must  lore  our  brethren  and  com- 
panions, desire  their  good,  ipaik  wull  of  them,  and  rejoioe  in  thor  prosperi^, 
although  we  may  not  enjoy  the  same. 

"A  keep  from  anger,  we  must,  under  all  diCTunstMuvt,  bt  meek,  qnlot, 
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and  paaoMbto  towwdt  oilMn,  and  readjr  to  lofgifie  tlMV 
tiHhmigh  it  be  calgnlatf^d  to  pain  ua  and  eidte  oar  angv. 

**  To  aToid  idlBnraa,  we  ahonld  alwaja  be  enploTed  m  doaag  good 
kboajnig  to  deaiiae  the  aool  firom  dn^  bowerer  aefweaad  diflooka 
it  maj  be  to  ua. 

**  To  pnrfoil  ^nttonj,  we  ahoold  bsre  xcgaid  to  ovr  bealtb  and 
moderation  in  oar  eatiiig  and  diinldiig  I  and  obaanre  the  pwAibitantia  of  tiw 
Ghiin^  with  lespeot  to  eating,  leat,  beaidei  deatroyii^  the  aool,  we  ii^jaio 
the  health  of  the  bod  J  alio. 

"  To  gnaid  againat  eoncmwaeenoc^  we  mnat  tahe  heed  to  maintain  chnetifty 
and  keep  the  paaaiona  in  aabjection,  leat  we  deatioj  both  aonl  Mid  liodf 
together. 

**  Beaidea  these  remedieay  U,  hi  the  m&dbt  of  oar  empk»7menti^  wewoold 
think  of  these  four  things,— death,  jndgmnti  heD,  and  hasfeni  it  woidd 
keep  OS  froai  manj  sins. 

**  Q.— What  are  meant  bj  thi  reward  of  the  ii|^iteoo%  aad  the  jiiinidi 
ment  of  the  wicked  P 

**  ^L— The  soiila  of  the  righteona  efter  death  beoome  wovthj  to  oee  €M 
and  enjoj  ererkstmg  hi^ypiness ;  and  the  soak  of  sinners  are  dfilifcfed  to 
Satan. 

«  At  the  day  of  jadgment  the  souls  of  men  will  be  again  united  to  the 
bodies  which  they  cast  off  at  death,  and  Christ,  the  Son  of  GM,  will  judge 
erery  good  and  bad  deed  of  e^ery  one.  The  righteous,  both  soul  and  body, 
will  go  to  enjey  eternal  life  in  hesTen,  and  the  wicked  will  be  sent  to  suffer 
nerer-ending  torments  in  helL  Those,  howerer,  who  die  under  oondemna- 
tion  only  for  venial  sins,  or  who  haye  &iled  to  complete  their  penance,  may, 
until  that  day,  through  the  prayers  of  the  Church,  be  cleansed  by  the  grace 
of  Christ,  the  great  Justifier,  and  beoome  heirs  of  heayen. 

(( Q. — ^Wkat  are  we  to  do,  when  we  wish  to  obtain  anything  from 

God? 

«  A. — We  are  to  pray  with  ferrour  and  perfect  fiuth,  expecting  that,  if 

the  object  of  our  desire  be  for  our  good,  Gk>d  will  give  it  us ;  and  becauee 

we  do  not  know  what  is  for  our  good,  Christ,  our  Lord,  has  taught  us  to 

pray  thus : — 

(Here  follows  the  Lord*8  Prayer.) 

"  Eyeiy  Christian  should  learn  and  say  this  prayer.    Eyeiy  pedtion  that 

we  offer  must  correspond  to  one  of  the  petitions  in  the  Lord's  prayer,  or 

our  prayer  will  not  be  acceptable.*' 

The  foregoing  brief,  but  authentic  account  of  the  doctrines  and  rites 
of  the  Armenian  Church,  will  be  completed  by  a  few  additional 
explanatory  remarks.  Baptism  should  be  administered  by  a  threefold 
effusion  of  water  by  the  hand  of  the  priest,  followed  by  a  threefold 
immersion  of  the  whole  body,  emblematic  of  the  Saviour's  three  days' 
abode  in  the  grave ;  but  this  is  not  always  considered  indispensable. 
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Th/ee  drops  of  the  holy  oil  *  (meirun)  are  miied  nith  the  water, 
with  a  prayer  for  the  actual  desceDt  of  the  Holy  Spirit  into  the  oil  and 
water,  lo  that  it  may  receive  the  benediction  of  the  Jordan.  They 
commemorate  in  thin  rite  "  the  mother  of  God  and  eternal  Vir^n 
Mary,  St.  John  the  Baptist,  and  all  the  saints,  along  with  the  Lord." 
They  belicTe  that,  by  the  sacrament  of  baptism,  original  sin  is 
destroyed,  and  that  refi^neration  and  adoption  are  obtained. 

They  communicate  by  dipping  the  bread  in  the  wine.  Transub- 
Btantiatton  U  most  strongly  held.  After  the  consecration  of  the 
elements,  they  are  formally  held  up,  the  bishop  turning  to  the  congre- 
gation and  crying,  "Holy,  holy!  let  us  with  holiness  taste  of  the 
honoured  body  and  blood  of  our  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ, 
which,  descending  from  heaven,  is  divided  among  ui.  This  is  life, 
hope,  resurrection,  propitiation,  and  remission  of  sins."  While  these 
words  are  being  uttered,  the  most  profound  and  idolatrous  adoration 
is  manifested  by  the  congregation,  "  some  with  their  foreheads  to  the 
ground,  others  kneeling,  with  their  hands  suppliantly  extended,  their 
eyes  directed  to  the  adored  object,  and  their  countenances  marked 
with  an  aspect  of  the  most  earnest  entreaty-''  The  following  prayer, 
extracted  fi'om  their  missal,  shews  tha  great  importance  they  attach  to 
the  sacrifice  of  Ihc  mass : — 

"  May  thii  be  for  juii]f1«tion,  propitislicn,  snd  rcmliaioa  of  lini,  ID  all  who 
(lian  near.  Tlirougli  il  grant  love,  •Mbiltiy,  SDil  detirad  petti  lo  Ihc  wliole 
warM  ;  lo  ihc  holy  Church,  and  all  orllioiloi  biihopi,  prinli,  atid  deacunii  lo 
kingi,  (be  world,  princea,  and  peupic ;  to  (lavellcn  and  icimeu  i  le  iIiok  who 
are  bound,  iu  danger  and  in  irouble,  and  lo  ihott  who  are  Gghiing  with  bscba- 
Tlnni.  Tliruugb  il  slw  sruil  la  Ihe  air  mildnm,  lo  ihe  fieldi  fcriillt)'.  and  lo 
them  who  ar(  ifflided  with  direrM  ditcuea,  ipndy  relief.  Tlirmigh  II  p<e 
real  lo  all  who  are  already  aal«p  in  Chrial.  firti  partnti,  palTisrcha,  prophcit, 
apoatlea,  mirtj'ti,  bithopt,  tidert,  deaconi,  and  all  Ihe  member*  of  ibe  Italy 
Church.     With  ihem  alu  vis[l  ua,  we  pray  thee,  O  ihou  beneliceni  God."  f 

Auricular  confession,  as  practised  amongst  the  Armenians,  and  the 
form  ofabsolutioQ  used  by  the  priest,  are  both  of  a  more  decidedly  Papal 
character  than  in  the  Qreck  Church.  The  form  of  absolution  is  ns 
follows : — "  May  a  compassionate  God  have  mercy  on  Ihee  1  May  He 
pardon  thee  all  thy  confcoied  and  forgotten  sins !  And  1,  by  right  of 
my  priestly  authority  and  the  Divino  command,  '  Whatsoever  ye  shall 

■  "  Meirua,  i)  the  holy  oil  which  is  uiod  ■■  coafirmailoni  ordliiadon,  sad 
varloui  oilier  eerenMiiiet,  and  ia  one  of  ihe  principal  loperaliliDna  of  the  Anite- 
iiiana.  Iti  ■aiicllty  U  eonimonly  belleted  lo  be  miraculoasly  atleaied  by  ils 
being  made  lo  boil  by  Ihe  mere  ceremony  of  conteCiailDn."— Anifjk  arf  Ovtfltl'* 
Rrirvrhti,  p.  3IH). 

t  "  Armenian  iiMaiil,nlledKliarhurlade>lr."--J)>iii'IAiurfQiN;A<'jff»mrtAii^ 

p.  ua. 
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i<m  mA  ■hflU  be  loond  m  htBtmn^*  bf  tlMt 
llwe  from  an  cammEkm  witk  tliy  nn  of  tfao«gkt,  of 
doed,  in  ihm  naiie  of  tbe  FMber,  tbe  800,  and  tbe  HUy 
Their  bdiflf  in  pnrgatorjr  is  uidonbted,  alduMi^  tbe  mom  be 
aamillad  bjr  tbeok    Tbej  nppoM,  with  tbe  Fipel  Cknoeb,  llwfc  db 
ionk  of  penons  dying  in  ▼eniel  nn  an  in  e  plaee  «f  p«MHm 
purification,  and  for  theae  prayers  and  msssss  aze  said. 

The  Armenians  ^  have  an  extreme  Tenoration  for  the  oi%in»l 
en  which  oor  Samor  was  crocified,  attriboting  to  il  powers  ef 
esssion  with  Qod,  and  of  defending  from  efiL*  In  ^bm 
(Church-book),  which  oontains  the  daily  prayers  of  the  Ghonh^  Ike 
friDowiDg  expressions  oceor:—^  Throogh  the  snpplieations  of  lie  bofy 
crass,  the  silent  intercessor,  O  mereifiil  Lord !  haw  eompeaaoii  am  die 
qniits  of  onr  dead."  "  Let  us  supplicate  from  the  Lord  dM  gnat  end 
mighty  power  of  the  holy  erom  for  the  benefit  of  our  soak."  After  n 
erom  has  been  consecrated,  it  may  be  set  up  toward  the  FlMtt  ae  an 
object  of  worriiip  and  prayer.  Picture-wordiip»  alduHigh  net  ae 
general  as  in  the  Greek  Church,  exists  amongst  them  to  a  oonsider^ 
able  extent. 

A  concise  yiew  of  the  statistics  and  history  of  the  Armenian  CSinrdi 
ia  given  by  Dr.  Wilson  in  the  following  extract,  borrowed  from  his 
Lectures : — 

**  The  Armenian  Chnrch/'  says  Dr.  Wilson,  "  derives  its  name  from  tbe  country 
of  Armenia,  of  which  Mount  Ararat  may  be  reckoned  the  centre.  The  greater 
Armenia  comprehends  the  country  lying  west  of  the  Caspian  Sea,  south  of  the 
Caucasian  range,  north  of  a  line  drawn  from  the  north-east  comer  of  the  Medi- 
terranean to  the  north-west  corner  of  the  Caspian,  and  east  of  Asia  Minor.  The 
lesser  Armenia  comprehends  the  eastern  part  of  Asia  Minor.  The  members  of 
the  Armenian  Church,  intermingled  throughout  with  the  followers  of  tbe  fiUae 
prophet,  inhabit  the  whole  extent  of  this  country,  except  the  portions  of  Georgia 
in  which  the  members  of  the  Greek  Church  abound,  and  the  hilly  ^tricts 
around  Uramiah,  inhabited  by  tbe  Nestorians  and  Kurds.  They  are  scattered, 
however,  also,  over  the  whole  of  Asia  Minor ;  and  are  numerous  at  Constan- 
tinople. In  Syria  they  number  several  thousands,  and  in  Egypt  a  few  hundred 
souls.  In  Persia  a  good  many  of  the  descendants  of  80,000  &mUies,  carried 
captive  by  Sh&h  Abb&s,  still  reside.  Some  of  them  are  to  be  found  in  the 
countries  east  of  Persia  as  far  as  Kibul,  and  in  India,  particularly  at  Bombay 
and  Calcutta.  A  few  of  them  as  merchants  have  proceeded  eastward  as  (ar  as 
Batavia.  Individual  families  are  established  at  Venice,  Trieste,  Vienna,  and 
other  towns  of  Europe.  I  have  seen  various  estimates  of  their  numbers,  from 
ten  to  two  millions.  Mr.  Lucas  Balthazar,  the  intelligent  editor  of  an  Armenian 
newspaper,  entitled  *  The  Dawn  of  Ararat,'  published  at  Smyrna,  stated  to  me 
that  he  calculates  them  at  five  millions,  of  whom  he  supposes  two  millions  are  to 
be  found  in  the  Russian  provinces  of  Erivin,  Karabigh,  and  Tiflis,  recently 
conquered  from  Persia;  two  millions  in  the  Turkish  dominions;  and  one  million 
in  Persia,  and  India,  and  other  remote  countries.    I  find  by  reference  to  the 
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lUtiitid  of  Ruuii,  tbit  he  hu  oin-eitimalcd  iht  Armeniin  lubjecti  of  that 
Empire  by  oni-hiir.  Tuikty  may  have  ■  niillian  of  Amieniini  under  iu  iwmj. 
■nd  Ppnii  and  athff  diauat  Unds  hilf  >  mltlion.  AUogelhcr.  Ihin.  we  iniy 
hive  abODi  ttro  miUlon]  and  a-hair  of  Armeniana  In  the  dilTerenl  CQUiilriei  of 
Iheir  diipenlon.  In  Ihi  rsluable  'Rucicchei*  of  Smith  and  Dwighl  In 
Atmenis.  thry  vt  mimalad  at  two  milllnna.    .    .    . 

"  Anncnia  iru  Ihe  fint  counlrj  conrtfled  u  luch  to  our  holy  faith — and  *«  ill 
history  malm  ua  acquaialed  with  Ihe  itedliutneu  of  the  CBrly  ptDfeHOri!  of  ilio 
iratb,  tried  by  (cuonaof  fierce  and  long-can linued  pcneculion.  The  gruieil 
imttiunenl  of  in  early  erangeliiation  waa  Gregory  the  Bnlighlener,  the  ton  of 
Anai.  a  Parthian  prince,  lie  wai  inalructed  in  Ihe  docirinea  ofCliridianily  at 
Cetarea  itk  Cappadociai  and  ordained  a  bithop  by  Leontioi  of  that  city,  who 
ligned  tlie  dccreea  oriheCouncilDf  Nloe.  He  waa  one  of  the  motl  diilinBUiahed 
men  o(  Ilit  eaitern  world.  Tiridam  Ihe  Great,  and  a  large  portion  af  Ihe 
Aroieuian  people,  receiied  bipllim  at  hit  hindi  id  early  ai  the  year  301  or 

*'  ll  ia  fluppoied  ihat  ihe  monophyiite  doctrinea  were  propagated  in  Armenia 
by  Samuel,  the  diuiple  of  Banumai,  who,  about  a-d.  tOO,  introduced  (he  doc- 
trinei  of  F.ulychu  into  Syria.  A  lynod  often  biihopt.  uiembled  al  Therin,  in 
Ihe  year  53S,  by  Meraei,  the  Patriarch  of  Ardaghar,  condemned  Ihe  dedtion  of 
the  CouDdl  ofChalcedon,  ie<ogniiing  (he  mo  nalurea  of  Chriili  and  from  ijila 
lime  may  be  dated  the  teporalion  of  the  Armenian  TrDin  the  Greek  Chureh.t 

"Tlie  headi  of  the  Armenian  Church,  reeogniied  ftom  ancicnl  limea.  are  Ihe 
Patriarrhi  of  Echmladiin  and  Ardaghar  in  ihe  Grester,  and  of  Sli  in  Cllicia.  in 
the  Leater,  Armenia.  Each  of  theee  dignitaries,  and  particularly  Ihe  chief  of 
tlie  See  firai  mentioned,  reeeivei  Ihe  addiiianal  title  of  Caiholicoa.  To  ihem  are 
to  be  added  the  titular  Patriarch  of  Conttandnople,  recogniaed  by  the  Turkish 
Goieinmcnl  aa  ihe  head  of  il>  Armenian  aubjecia,  and  [be  titular  Paniarch  of 
Jtmuitm." 

A  large  amoiuit  of  most  valuable  information  on  the  ArmcniaD 
Church  has  been  collectctl  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Dwight  and  the  KeT.  Mr. 
Smith,  American  niiEstonaries,  in  their  work  entitled  "  Miaainnnrjr 
Ilcscarcheii  in  Armenia,"  from  which  arc  laken  the  following  details 
respeating  their  religious  ceremonie«.  The  Armenian  riiunl  appoints 
nine  separate  times  for  daily  worship,  anil  contains  the  icrvice  for 
each  of  them,  vii. :  "  Midnight,  the  hour  of  Clirisl's  resiuTection  i  the 
dawn  of  day,  when  He  appeared  to  the  two  Mnryu  at  the  sepulchre ; 
»anrite,  when  He  appeared  to  his  dlscijiles ;  thrte  ti'tlofk  (reckoning 
from  sunrise),  when  Tie  was  nailed  to  the  cross;  «>  o'eioeM,  when 

■  "See  llulory  of  Vartan.  and  Ib«  baitle  of  the  Armenian*,  by  Bll«*u>, 
traniUtedby  riofeaor  Neumann,  of  Munich,  and  Aedall'a  Hiilory  of  Armenia. 
The  noticcf  of  Ihe  early  propagatian  and  pentcutioiu  of  Chriillanily  in  Amienla 
and  the  adjoining  lerriiotlei,  I  hane  endeavoured  to  colleel  In  a  ternion,  entitled, 
«  The  n-Mtrine  of  Jehovah,  addrestcd  in  the  ^ni*," 

f  "  Conciliationii  P.ecleai*  Aimen*  cum  Itomana  e>  iptia  Armenonim 
Patrum  el  Doctoium  Teailmoniia,  loclore  Clemenle  Oalano.  Itom*,  16tl0. 
Vol.  I.,  p.  S«  ei  leq.    Fabridi  Lui  Eiangelli,  p.  Ml." 
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the  daikneas  oyer  all  die  earth  oommenoed ;  mm  o^efedfc,  nrheB  He 
gare  up  the  ghost ;  evettmg,  when  He  was  taken  from  the  croaa  wmi. 
bnried ;  after  tk§  laUer,  when  He  descended  to  Hades  to  delnrer  the 
spirits  in  prison ;  and  oil  jfOKPi^  <o  ftedL    Bat  nerer,  except  periiaps  in  the 
caseof  some  ascetics,  are  religions  senricesperfonned  so  often.    AUhvt 
the  ninth  are  nsnaUj  said  on  two  oocasionsy  ris.,  at  matins  and  ireapen^ 
which  are  performed  daily  in  oTery  place  that  has  a  priest ;  tibe  fusaei 
commencing  at  the  dawn  of  day,  and  embracing  the  first  six  aetfiues, 
and  the  latter  commencing  about  an  hour  before  sunset,  and  embracing 
the  serenth  and  the  eighth.    On  the  Sabbath,  and  on  some  «f  the 
principal  holydays,  instead  of  one,  there  are  frequently  two 
blies  in  the  morning."*    The  prayers  and  readings  are  in 
Armenian,  which  diiSers  conriderably  from  modem  Armeman, 
is  little  understood  by  the  common  people ;  the  senrices  are,  ako^  read 
Tery  rapidly  and  indistinctly.     The  befaariour  of  both  people  and 
priests,  during  public  worship,  ts  yery  irreTerent;  the  people  are  con- 
stantly moying  about,  and  often  engaged  in  conTersation.    Their 
worship  is  evidently  a  cold  formality,  for  they  utter  re^wnses  without 
order,  often  prostrating  themselTes  and  kissing  the  ground,  with  the 
sign  of  the  cross  when  falling  and  rising.    A  large  proportion  of  the 
services  are  repeated  by  boys  in  high  and  discordant  tones;  and  if 
they  commit  a  mistake,  they  are  sometimes  chastised  on  the  spot,  as 
at  school.    The  priest  performs  the  service  with  his  back  to  the  con- 
gregation, occasionally  turning  round  to  wave  a  cross  before  the 
people,  saying,  "  Peace  be  with  you,  let  us  worship  God." 

Mass  is  performed  almost  daily,  but  is  distinct  from  the  other  ser- 
vices. The  lessons  are  taken  from  the  Apocrypha,  and  from  books  of 
absurd  legends,  as  well  as  from  the  Bible.  Prayers  are  offered  for  the 
dead,  with  invocations  to  the  Virgin  Mary  and  Saints.  The  psalms, 
hymns,  and  anthems  are  chanted,  not  sung.  The  Sabbath  is  regarded 
with  greater  strictness,  as  respects  rest  from  labour,  than  by  most  of 
the  other  Oriental  Christian  Churches.  Marriage  may  take  place  when 
the  girl  is  ten,  and  the  boy  fourteen  years  of  age;  they  are  often 
betrothed  much  younger.  The  women  are  kept  in  as  strict  seclusion 
as  is  the  custom  with  the  Moslems.  There  are  only  two  distinct  orders 
of  clergy,  the  priest  and  the  deacon.  The  bishops  are  only  priests  of 
a  higher  rank,  and  perform  sometimes  all  the  functions  of  the  office 
without  any  special  ordination — as  is  the  case  with  the  present  Bishop 
of  Trebizond.  The  chief  qualifications  required  for  ordination  are 
the  ability  to  read,  and  an  assent  to  the  Orthodox  creed ;  learning  baa 
greatly  declined  in  the  Armenian  body,  and  the  state  of  education 
among  the  people  is  exceedingly  low.    They  have,  however,  presses 

•  Smith  and  Dwight't  Researches,  p.  105. 
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at  Echmiadzin,  Constantinople,  Smyrna,  Moiicow,  Astrschan,  and 
Tiflis,  and  their  convents  possess  some  Talusble  libniriei.  The  preM 
at  Venice  belongs  to  the  Catholic  Armenians. 

Although   it  is  obvious,  from   the  foregoing  statemonla,  that  HiM  i 
Armenian   Church   has   greatly    degenerated    from    the    apOBtolioal  I 
doctrine  and  discipline  taught  by  the  Word  of  God,  it  is  gratifying  W- 1 
be  able  to  state  that  they  do  not  appear  to  b«  rooted  in  their  emm  4 
by  the  same  proud,  higoted,    and   iatolerant  spirit   aa   that  whiA  ' 
choroctcrizei  the  members  of  the  Roman  Catholic  and  Greek  Churchei. 
Many    assent    to    the   present    ecclesiastical    system    through    mere 
ignorance,  and  the  more  intelligent  and  reBecting  among  them  arc 
manifesting  an  increasing  consciousness  of  the  urgent  necessity  of  some 
reformation,  both  in  doctrine  and  church  government.     The  American 
missionaries,  taking  advantage  oftluB  growing  conviction,  have  laboured 
among  them  for  many  years  with  a  most  encouraging  amount  of 
success,  some  delails  of  which  will  hereafter  be  given. 

The  conversion  of  the  Armenians  to  a  Scriptural  and  spiritual  faillr  M 
is  extremely  dcairable.  In  consequence  of  their  dispersioi 
ports  of  the  world,  and  of  the  great  inSuence  which  they  have  obtainod 
aa  wealthy  bankers,  merchanta,  and  agents;  for  "next  to  Uie  Jewa," 
taya  Dr.  Clandius  Buchanan,  "  the  Armenians  will  form  the  moat 
generally  useful  body  of  Christian  missionaries."  Some  of  their  com- 
munity have  already  nsefully  laboured  in  the  cause  of  Chrlttianity, 
especially  in  India ;  among  these.  Dr.  Wilson  states,  may  be  named 
Johannes  Lassar,  who  asustcd  Dr.  Marshman  in  the  translation  of  the 
Scriptures  into  Chinese;  Mr.  Arratun,  an  agent  of  the  Baptist  Mis* 
sionary  Society  in  Calcutta  ;  Johannes  Advall,  of  Calcutta,  distin- 
guished for  his  learning,  as  an  Oriental  scholar;  Mesrop,  of  Julhh, 
who  translated  into  Armenian  Bishop  Helier's  Falestioc.  Several 
Armenians  have  joined  the  Free  Church  of  Scotland,  under  the 
initructioii  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Wilson,  of  Bombay;  and  some  Annenlan 
youths  are  studying  in  the  excellent  schoiils  of  thai  mission. 

THE  NEaxOMAN  CHURCH. 
The  most  authentic  account  of  this  ancient  and  highly  i. 
body  of  Christians  is  contained  in  the  works  of  the  American  a 
aries;  especially  those  of  Dr.  Grant,  the  Rev.  Justin  Perkins,  the  R«r. 
Dr.  Dwighl,  and  the  Rer.  Eli  Smith  ;  and  in  the  "American  Mia- 
sionary  Herald;"  valuable  information  on  the  subject  has  also  been 
furnished  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Wolff,  in  his  "  Journal,"  and  by  the  Rev. 
Dr.  Wilson,  in  his  "Lectures  on  the  Oriental  Churches."  There 
oppears  reasonable  ground  for  believing  that  some  portion  of  the  Ten 
Tribes,  after  their  diapenioo  by  the  Awyiiui  King  Khalmaneser,  wen 
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Mttled,  H  ifaLTW,  in  tb*  momrtwu  of  KmdiMaB,  urf  hiuomwIL^ 
plains,  B.C.  733)*  many  of  tbeot  imtMUj  intcnmnad  Widi  &■ 
aboriginal  heathen  iuhabitaata  i  bnt  thor  doaeaidanla  pnanng,  as 
doabt,  a  tradilitmaiy  nBembraace  ot  their  aagin,  and  r  inilanl 
attaohment  to  their  cauiAzjmtm,  tewiily  emlwaeed  the  duiitii— a  af  fta 
Gaqtel  of  Cbriat,  when  btoni^t  tu  them  bj>  the  e«iif  JewUi  wjuiiali 
from  JeniHleffi,  aome  of  vhoni,  U  ia  known,  wwe  engaged  im  fto- 
Bolgating  Ohriotiaiiity  throughout  Ccatral  Ana.  The  Niwlmia—  ef 
die  preaent  day  eihihit  tracea  of  the  Hebrew  tjpe  of  featiavi^  nod 
elaim  a  Jewiah  oiqiin. 

The  Neatorian  dmreh  hai  a  doae  affinity  in  doctrine  and  djae^plbw 
with  the  AnDenian  and  Byriaa  Oiarchea.  "  It  ia  endentiy,"  WKjt  Dr. 
Witaon,  "a  branch  of  the  Syrian  Chuidi,  aa  b  prored  by  tia  tnditioaB 
and  eeoleaiaatical  lai^uage,  which  ia  the  ancient  Syriac,  and  by  tto 
kngnagv  Tnnaeular  among  its  memben,  which  ii  a  dialeet  fai— d 
from  this  ancient  Syriac,  bnt  aomewhat  intermixed  widi  Fenaaa, 
Knrdiih,  and  Tmliah.  Ila  locality  is  the  moimtmins  of  Xnrdirtm  and 
the  TsUey  of  Uinmfah,  intermediate  between  Pertia  and  TuHLOy,  and 
between  the  36*  and  39°  of  north  latitude,  and  43*  and  M°  of  caat 
longitude.  The  number  of  its  adherents  has  been  estimated  by  the 
American  misiionariei  at  about  140,000  louls,  of  whom  fifty  thousand 
are  reaident,  in  a  state  of  independence,  in  the  mountainous  district  of 
T^A,  uity  thousand  in  the  other  mountainous  districts,  and  fr<m 
about  thirty  to  forty  thousand  in  the  province  of  UrBmlah.t  Dr, 
Wolff  eetimates  them  at  a  quarter  of  a  million." 

He  peculioi  opinions  of  Ncstorius,  Bishop  of  Ginstantinople, 
respecting  the  mode  of  union  of  the  Divine  and  human  natures  in 
Christ,  and  the  fatal  controveraies  to  which  they  gave  rise,  among  the 
EBstem  Churches,  have  been  fully  described  in  a  former  section  of  the 
Journal ;  I  a  short  reference  to  the  subject  will  therefore  be  sufficient 
in  this  account  of  the  sect 

Nestorius  muntained  the  doctrine  of  there  being  two  feneiu  aa  well 

•  3Xing<XTii.6;— "Intheninll 
Samwis,  and  ciriied  Iirirl  aniy  in 
HsbaT,  b;  Ihe  river  of  Goiin,  and  i 

t  Sec  ■  "  Retidinu  of  Eigbl  Yt> 
vilh  Nolicci  of  Ihe  Muhsaimidans." 
1813.     Tbi*  i)  s  work  well  worihjr  ornpublicitiDn  in  Ihii  countcy. 

I  Sre  page  1 19.  Nnlorlui  denies,  in  one  of  hii  Ititen  to  Cyril,  Ibe  cbirgc, 
thi(  he  Uugbl  that  Cliritt  hu  Iwo  difTcrent  penoni,  u  well  u  nilureL  He 
vritM,  ■•  1  ippTOTc  that  jroa  pirach  •  dJitincllDn  of  naturn  In  mpect  to  Ihe 
DiTlnlly  and  humanily,  and  a  conjunction  of  Ihemin  one  penon  i"  alio,  '  Dfilie 
two  nalurei,  (twra  l>  one  autbority,  one  tirlus,  one  power,  and  one  person, 
accmding  (0  one  dignity."— AiUJofi.  Oritmtal.  CItwtnl.  >'ii(icai>.  lom.  Ui.,  p.  IftS. 
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1  refutation  of  the  oppoaile  errv 
ndvaiKeJ  by  Eutyehea  of  thcru  being  only  owe  nalure,  us  well  as  olii 
penon,  or  ut  least  ont:  will,  in  our  Saviour, — th«  two  natures  being  n 
blended  and  united  in  the  |)ersOD  of  Christ,  as  to  become  one  natuR^  I 
tlie  humau  being,  as  it  were,  absorbed  in  the  Diiino;  each  of  the  tWOI  | 
poitici  thus  ran,  as  i«  bo  often  the  cose  iu  contruversy,  into  an  oppo^l 
aitc  extreme.     These  errors  would  seriously  affect  the  scriplunJ  vieW'l 
of  the  doctrines  of  the  atonement  and  of  Christ*!  sympathy  with  bu  T 
Church.     The  differences  in  question  have  been  considered  by  si 
as  merely  disputes  about  words,  and  several  of  their  Divines  cerloinlj 
appear,  in  their  writings,  to  have  held,  in  substance,  an  orlhodoi  view 
of  the  doctrine  of  the  incarnation.    Kir.  Echeridgc,  however,  makes 
the  following  judicious  remarks  on  the  subject  in  his  valuable  work, 
"  Tlie  Syrian  Churches :" — 

"  Same  writcn  have  liideril  tttcmgilEd  lo  prove,  Ihal  ihr  Aiialli;  Nc«loriiinlia 
»■  beiMy  only  in  nunc:  but  llleir  lucccu  in  Ibii  libtTsI  cITan  It  marc  Una 
dubloui,  St  Ihe  ■grument  belwHn  thu  lyitrms  ii  unly  xrbal  and  illuaoiy.  The 
in  ibe  Wmein  CbuKh,  ihc  lisding  lemu  in  ihat 
te  OT  etsentis)  being,'  snd  fimicfwi,  'pertOD,' 

were  in  general  uKd  IndlnTiininBlely but  iniung  ihe  Ne«toiiiiii«  ll  Iim 

been  cnhemiie.  A  penoiial  lubstsnfe  in  ItMlf  •ubalsling,  they  eipicifed  by  Ibe 
SyriBcward^umi,  which  lliuisnmered  lo  Ihe  Greek  kypiulatdi  bat  nhile  lh«y 
reuined  the  *urd  prtnpan,  altered  to  furtopo,  they  slxay*  uied  it  wiib  llie 
retlrieleil  and  dcfiniie  >)gniflc*tian  of  ■  diible  aiptct,  or  peiiDnsJ  appearamct  i  a 
lubiiilenee  made  nianiEcil  in  toine  oumrd  form  la  the  leaic  of  viiion.  Thus, 
■he  Sime  In  Ihe  buih  at  Hureb,  they  callrd  Ihe  parmpo  al  Uud  the  Fsthei  i  and 
the  ipjIeMMHeof  (lie  dewending  Jove  at  |be  biptiim  of  our  Lutil,  the  pampa  o| 
Ihe  Holy  Spirit.  Wlih  (heae  uiei  of  the  Umii  in  diuuislon,  the  later  NeilCTlsn 
tnchen  had  no  difflcully  in  sfflrminB  a  creed  which  thould  be  verbally  concnr- 
rent  witb  that  of  the  Univenal  Church,  namely,  tlial  in  the  ttedeemei  lliete  wert 
two  nalure*  in  Bar  prrnxt;  lueiiiing,  ibat  in  the  one  perwoal  nppenrawi  of  Jeiu* 
Chriit  Hu  leen  the  Son  of  God  minireiled  in  Ihe  Beih.  This  would  aeem  at  Ant 
light  tu  be  lufflcienity  cDTiecl :  but  on  B  cloier  examination  Ihe  radical  error 
will  iilll  be  detected.  Whilii  admitting  the  eiiileace  of  ibe  divine  and  human 
nature!  In  the  viiible  penoa  of  Ihe  Saviour,  when  piened  viith  ibt  old  ipt^tlie 
vtiala, '  Were  the«  nalurei  united,  snd  how  !  by  a  mere  moral  coniiKialion  t  or, 
■o  aj  to  conitllutc,  in  an  Ineflhble  manner,  truly  and  ■ubitantlally  one  In- 
tnanuel  ? '  Ibough  employing  Ibe  aome  general  pbrateology  u  other  Chiialiani, 
the  genuine  Neilarian  would  be  piobably  found  to  ditetife  s>  readily  from  ibt 
Itulh,  aadidlhemoti  tcalouifuundert  ofhliichool."    (Pp.  SI,  D».} 

The  sympadiy  felt  fur  the  cruel  persecutions  lo  which  Nt>storini 
vraa  ■ntajected  by  his  opponents,  cont/ihuted  to  the  spread  of  hii 
doctrines  through  Syria  and  Central  Asia.  He  was  supported  by 
John,  Palriarch  of  Antioch,  and  especially  by  QorGumas,  the  founder 
of  the  celebrated  school  of  Nisibin,  and  bishop  of  tlist  see.  Many 
lealous  and  able  misstonaries  were  tent  fonh  from  this  Ecbool,  who 
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promnlgatMl  Chiiitunitf  in  PmU,  Aimbim,  Taitaiy,  China,  tad  laitii 
n*  NMtoriuu  bcang  aerenlj  penecatod  b;  the  Bynntiae  KipaMii^ 
foand  ■  refiige  in  Pom,  imder  the  protMliDa  of  tlu  ZonMtriaa  Xfagk 
Tim ;  thej  ikpidlj  inraeued  in  nnmbeim  and  itiHi»i»»,  and  omm  af 
tli«ir  bodf  hATing  been  named  Archbiibop  of  Selenwa,  he  benas  &■ 
he«d  of  ill  the  Chrirtiuu  in  Ponia,  and  of  tha  Neatanana  in  t4km 
conntriei,  whererer  thejr  wen  aettled.  * 

Hie  Chiitdana  of  Knrdiatan  fonn  the  principal  mwM  of  Ike 
mnent  Neatorian  Chuzoh,  but  the  Kev.  J.  PnUna  upwemta  tlia«  M 
atronglj  objecting  to  the  name  of  Ncatorian.  Thej  nanallj  call  AaB- 
aelTea  Siriatu  or  NarmtL 

"  In  conTeraation,'  aaTi  Mr.  PeiUna,  "  Hai  Johannan  oljtaWl  to 
mj  calling  Itim  and  hii  people  ^M<oi*utiM.  I  aaked  him  whati  Ao«U 
call  them,  and  he  answered  fAoUMHM.  I  inquiied  wbe&or  tiM 
Catholic  Jfeetoriana  are  not  called  Chaldean*.  He  aiinowMgad  ttat 
thej  are,  but  added,  '  Shall  a  few  Catholic  conTeitt  from  ovr  paa^ 
amgata  to  OienuelTea  the  name  of  the  whole  nation  F  And  mtHt  w* 
•UTTender  up  our  name  to  them  ?  Nettoriui  we  do  indeed  leapeet,  «• 
(Hie  of  onr  bithops;  but  our  nation  ia  under  no  particular  obligation 
to  be  called  fay  hii  name,  and  no  reuon  eiiits  why  we  should  oeaae  to 
be  called  Chaldeans.' "  f 

The  ReT.  Dr.  Wolff,  among  other  notices  of  them  in  his  "  Journal,'' 
gives  the  following  sketch  of  their  history  and  present  religioiu  state : 
— "  The  great  body  of  Neatorian  Christiani,  quitted  the  Greek  and 
Boman  empire  under  the  reign  of  Justinian,  and  soeght  protection 
from  Nausberwfin,  King  of  Persia,)  who  assigned  them  a  reaidence  at 
Oromea,  Maroga,  Salm&a,  and  Bashgcla.  They  formed  four  congrega- 
tions, headed  by  four  bishops,  of  wham  Mar  Shimaun  was  the  principal, 
whose  family  has  ever  since  maintained  the  sovereignty  oyer  theae 
tnbes.     Hiey  originally  amounted  to  fifty  thousand  fomiliea,  and  at 

*  "  Bctidet  occapyinK,"  milei  ihc  Rei.  E.  Smilh,  "diiiait  (d  the  cxeluuoD  of 
all  otbtrChcUtiant,  the  region  which  fomu  Ihe  mnlern  kingdom  of  Penis;  they 
wcie,  on  the  one  I'lit,  numcroui  in  MeK^lamii  and  Arabis,  had  Ihdr  metro- 
poliuni  in  Syria  and  Cyprui,  and  a  biihap  even  in  the  island  at  SocMra,  at  the 
moulhofthe  Red  Sea;  snd  on  the  olher.tfae  Syrian  Chriitiani  of  Ualabar  were 
Naloriani,  and  received  Iheir  biihopi  from  Seleuda.  NeitDrlanChnrchci  existed 
tn  Tnnuiiina  at  &r  u  Kstbgsr  i  in  ihe  dittsnt  regioni  of  Mongolia,  (he  great 
Khan  of  Ibe  Tartvi  held  the  rank  of  Preibyler  In  Ihe  Neslariin  Church ;  and, 
if  we  may  credit  ■  monument  lubmiuenily  ditcovered  by  Papal  prieiti,  Nea- 
torian miuiDnariH  plinled  chnrchn  in  Ihe  heart  of  Northern  Cbina."— JW(k 
md  Daighfi  Rtuartkti,  pp.  3M,  365. 

t  "  Baidence,"  &c,  p.  lOS. 

a  Patriarch  resides  at  Dit,  a  village  la  the  Hakari 
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one  time  exerted  a  very  great  influence  in  the  empire  of  Peniu.  At 
different  times  thej  have  experienced  rary  severe  persecutions,  and 
under  the  Mohammedan  goyemment  were  driven  from  their  original 
residences  into  tlieir  present  impregnable  abode  in  Ihe  mountains 
of  KurdiJitan.  From  what  observations  I  wbs  able  to  make,  the 
worship  or  the  Nestorian  Christians  approaches  the  nearest  to  the 
original  purity  of  Christianity  of  ony  Church  in  the  world.  They  ara 
totally  free  from  the  idolatry  of  the  Popish  Churches ;  neither  imagea, 
saints,  nor  relics,  are  admitted  to  their  worship.  They  even  regard 
the  apostles,  though  inspired,  as  not  being  objects  of  adoration."  * 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Perkins,  who  resided  some  time  among  them  in  ihe 
mountains,  gives  the  following  interesting  details  of  their  religiou* 
opinions ; — 

"The  religious  belitrind  praclicet  of  Ihe  Nedarism,"  he  uyi,  "  sremuifa  more 
■imple  and  icfiptursl  Ilian  IhoK  of  oIh«  Orleniil  Chriiliini.  The;  bifc  ihe 
dctpcsi  abhotrencs  of  ill  imsge-worthip,  surifuUr  eonfettion,  ihe  doctrine  of  pur- 
gatory, snil  many  olhcr  corrupl  dogmiu  and  pneiicet  of  the  Papal,  Gteek,  and 
AnnioUa  Chiirchn;  whilatheyrhiriih  the  hlgheii  reverence  for  tlie  Holy  Scrip- 
Iur«,  and,  in  theory  si  testi,  exalt  lliem  Tat  sboie  ail  huaian  iraditioni.  Their 
doclriflal  Unett,iorarai  I  hue  learned  them,  are  in  general  quite  clearly  eipreued 
and  eorrcft.  On  Ihe  momentaui  lubject  of  the  Divinity  of  Chiiil,  in  relalioD  to 
which  the  chsrgt  of  berety  it  so  liolenlly  thrown  upon  them  by  Ihe  PspsI  and 
other  Oriental  Kcli,  their  belief  ii  oiihodoi  and  Mripiaral.  The  Nealoriani  ara 
very  charitable  lowardi  other  trtf  o(  nominal  Chdniani,  liberal  in  (hrir  view* 
and  feelings,  and  ilrongly  dealroui  of  improvement.  The  Patriarch  haa  repesledlf 
■tiUen  10  lu  «|irnilng  hi*  joy  and  (Sliiraction  at  our  being  among  Uii  people. 

hit  griilludt  fur  our  rfftfrii  far  (heir  benefit,  snd  bis  nrncti  prsyera  fur  uur 

pioipeiity.  And  inch  hai  tieen  Itae  language,  and  apparently,  the  Teelingi  of  all 
cluiet  of  bit  people.  Tilt  ri>ur  biihopt  of  Uramlah  snd  several  or  the  mottinlel- 
ligrnt  print),  are  io  out  employ  as  asiialanls  in  our  miiiionary  laboun.  They 
are  engaged  In  the  inilruciiDn  snd  ■uperintcndenet  of  schools  snd  Sabbaih- 
MhoDltj  [hey  piesch  Iht  Goipel,  tngig*  in  IraniUtioii,  and  render  other 
ituportant  aialilance-  And  ihe  Patriarch  and  hiibroihem  have  oflen  pled^d  10 
ut  ibe  laine  ca-operstion,  whenever  we  ihould  be  enabled  Io  eilend  our  labours 
Into  ihe  moonlalns.  Indeed,  Ihe  Neiloriana  may.  with  great  propriely,  be 
denominated  Iha  Protndmti  t/  Ana."\ 

Mr.  Perkins,  however,  in  another  passage  notices  their  prevailing 
religious  errors  and  moral  degeneracy : — 


'•  The  Keii 


risns  >ie  itill  lo 


and  many  childish  Iradjtions.  They  allsch  great  iniportance  tu  ibeir  periodical 
/aili,  which  BT<  about  aa  numeroui  ai  In  the  other  Eailttn  Churches  onen  (o 
Ibe  ntglcd  of  iuiegijiy  and  purity  of  heart,  and  even  of  eiteinsi  moratily. 
A)  s  people  Ihey  are  deeply  degraded  in  morali,     Tbe  vice  of  lying  it  aJnioit 

•  WolITi  Journal,  vol.  iil.,  pp.  IS3,  IS4. 
t  Perkins's  "  Residence,"  pp.  10,  21. 

Sb 
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Bid*aml  WDong  b«(li  aocloiutici  wul  people.  lDi«np(TUice  u  rttj  prrnleal. 
Tb(  Sibbub  ii,  to  ■  great  ntnil.  rcgmidFil  u  ■  holidii.  And  froltamat  aad 
totot  oibcr  rim  ut  rrrj  conusan.  Indted,  ihc  niui  of  Ihii  p«tple  kob 
UurfttlT  10  hiTc  •  nunc  lo  liic  vhile  ihn  ut  dud."  * 

The  Church  govcmmcnt  of  lie  KealorUni  doielj  resembles  that  at 
the  Arineiiuii* ;  they  have  nine  ecdcsuuticsl  orden  or  ranlu.  AH  lire 
aUoved  to  marry,  except  the  bubop ;  the  roice  of  the  people  is  cotuulted 
in  the  eleclioii  of  s  biifaop,  who  ii  consecrated  by  IbePsIiWch.  Aeaa- 
didale  for  thii  office  miut  abclslD  from  animal  food,  except  fish,  tgp, 
milk,  butter,  and  cheese ;  and  hi*  mother  must  have  followed  the  utne 
rule  while  nurunghim  at  the  breast.  The  praiseworthy  Christian  enter- 
prise of  the  American  miiBionsries  for  the  reli^ou«  rcformalioa  of 
the  Nestorian*  was  much  impeded,  in  1840,  by  tbc  incursion  of  the 
Kurds,  into  their  mounlain  retreat,  which  was  followed  by  the  horrible 
'e  of  above  4,000  of  these  most  interesting  people.  The  Mu- 
I  Uaie  been,  also,  greatly  opposed  by  the  intrigues  of  tfae 
Jeauiti  and  of  the  Ruausn  agents.  One  of  the  newest  expedients  of 
the  Pflpul  court  lo  Itmpt  the  NL-l-.rl.iii..  1..  !i(-kii.-i'.*l..-.])M>   the  Pope's 

mpremaej,  wu  reported  to  the  Rer.  Mr.  Perkins,  dtiring  hia  itmimmem 
among  them,  to  have  been  an  offer  to  eammixe  Xettorita,  wfcoae  name 
4ad  memory  every  Papiit  has  been  for  centuries  requir«d  to  oirsi^  But 
the  miNiooariei  aie  proaecuting  theii  laboun  irith  nnweaiyiiig  u«l, 
and  the;  have  almMlj  been  Uened  with  reiy  enoouraging  renilla  j 
tbey  an  trying  the  plan  of  inUraetiDg  the  nativt  elargyi  M  m  ta 
introdnee  a  rerifal  of  pare  religion,  witboat  disturbing  their  pieMBt 
Mcleiiaitical  organisation. 

RISK,   aKOWrH,   AHD   DSCLUTK  Of   THK  OTTOMAN  KKPIKK. 

The  rise  and  progress  of  the  Ottonutn  empire  nuj  be  raCaRvd 
to  three  leading  causes.  1st.  The  degenente  and  faDen  con- 
dition  of  the  Eastam  empire ;  2d.  The  bitter  uiimoeitiee  of 
the  Oreeka  and  Latins ;  and  3d.  The  decided  saperioritj  of 
the  Turks  in  military  discipline  and  tactics,  as  wdl  aa  in 
aataral  courage  and  onion,  orer  the  divided  and  enfeebled 
nations  of  Christendom.  £oeas  Sylvius,  af^ermrds  Pins  U., 
thus  deacribee  tfae  state  of  Chrifll«ndom  in  the  Uteeath 
century  :— 

"  It  is  a  body  without  a  head,  a  republic  without  laws  or  magta- 
liatea.  The  Pope  and  the  Emperor  may  shine  aa  lofty  titles,  as 
splendid  images ;  but  they  are  unable  to  command,  and  none  are 
willing  to  obey.    Every  stale  has  a  separate  prinoe,  and  every  prince 

•  "  Residence  smong  the  NeitDdiM,"  pp.  tl.  If. 
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hu  It  teparnte  interest.    What  eloquenee  could  unite  so  many  dis- 
cordant and  hostile  powera  under  the  same  itandord  ?    Conld  ihey  be 
assembled  in  arms,  nho  would  dare  to  saaume  the  ot&ce  ol*  general  ? 
What  order  could  be  maintained? — what  military  discipline?     Who 
could  undertake  to  feed  such  an  enormous  multitude  ?     ^Vlio  would 
undentand  their  various  languages,  or  direct  their  itmnge  and 
patible  mimners  ?      What  mortal  could  reconcile  the   Engliib  mH^  1 
the   French,  Gi'iioa  with  Aragon,  the  Oermans  with  the  natives  of  i 
Hungary  and  Bohemia  ?     If  a  small  number  enlisted  in  the  holy  war?  I 
they  must  be  overthrown  by  the  Inlldels ;  if  many,  by  their  a 
weight  and  canfusion."  * 

The  invention  of  gunpowder  migfal,  notwithstanding  &I1  thei 
disadvantages,  have  enabled  the  Christians  to  triumph  oven;  1 
their  formidable  foes  ;  "  but,"  says  Gibbon,  "  it  waa  discloaef  J 
to  the  Turks  by  the  treachery  of  apostates,  and  the  selfialt,! 
policy  of  rivals ;  and  tlie  Sultan  had  sense  to  adopt,  and  weoltlf  >f 
to  reward  the  talents  of  a  Christian  engineer.  The  Genoese^  I 
who  transported  Amurath  into  Europe,  must  be  accused  a 
preceptors,  and  it  was  probably  by  their  hands,  that  bis  cat 
was  cast  and  directed  at  the  siege  of  Con9tantinople."f 

In  the  course  of  the  tenth  and  eleventh  centuries,  sever*!  J 
princes  of  the  family  of  the  Seljukj  an -Turkish  Sultans,  wh»^ 
reigned  in  Persia,  founded  four  Sultanies  near  the  Euphratei^  \ 
on  the  ruins  of  the  Grecian  Eastern  Empire, — those  of  Bagdat^  'j 
otDamaieui,  of  AI^>po,  and  of  Iconium,  The  Greek  chiefs  and  !| 
clergy  basely  facilitated  the  subjugation  of  their  country,  aoa.j 
the  destruction  of  their  religion,  bj  forming  alliances  with  i. 
Turkish  princes,  in  order,  with  their  assistance,  to  gratify  thd^  ] 
feelings  of  jealousy  Ewd  revenge^  by  the  destruction  of  the^  1 
rivals  and  enemies,  the  Latins;  they  iniqultously  connived  even  J 
at  the  marriage  of  a  Christian  princess  with  the  Mohammedan  'J 
Emir,  Orchan.  They  were  guilty  of  the  same  sin  as  tli^^ 
Egyptian  Monophysites,  who,  in  order  to  be  revenged  of  ihi  A 
persecutions  which  they  suffered  from  the  orthodox  Greeli  7 
Church,  called  in  the  aid  of  tlie  Saracen  Moslems ;  the  unfaitti-'4 
fulness  of  both  was  justly  punished  by  God  delivering  then 
over  to  the  cruel  bondage  of  their  Infidel  alliei. 

In  Ihe  thirteenth  century,  numerous  tribes  of  Turks,  taking 
■  Gibbon,  cliap.  IxviL  t  Ibid.  chap.  Ut.  p.  r>3. 
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advantage  of  the  diafien^ions  exUting  in  the  Mogtil  Empire,  hmd 
moved  forward  into  Armenia,  uader  Solyman,  who  waa  drowned 
in  attempting  to  cross  the  Eaphratej.  His  successor,  Ertogml, 
formed  an  alliance  with  the  Sultan  of  Iconium  against  the 
Uoguls,  and  after  completely  expelling  the  Tartars  from  Aaia 
Minor,  proceeded  to  attack  the  Christians,  with  the  design  of 
destrojing  their  empire  in  the  East.  Then  commenced  the 
fulfilment  of  the  command,  "  Loose  the  four  angels  which  are 
bound  in  the  great  river  Euphrates  "  ....  "  and  the  number 
(jf  the  army  of  the  horsemen  were  two  hundred  thoosand 
thousand."* 

Othman,  the  distinguished  successor  and  son  of  Ertogrul,  and 
founder  of  the  Ottoman  Empire,  sul^jugated  Bithjnia,  and  estab- 
lished the  seal  of  his  Government  at  Byrsa  (Broussa).  About 
the  middle  of  tlie  fourteenth  century,  the  Turks  having  croesed 
over  to  Europe,  and  taken  Adrianople,  the  Emperor,  Joha 
Falffiologus,  was  compelled  by  their  leader,  Sultan  Amurat, 
to  conclude  a  humiliating  treaty.  The  celehraled  B^ezet,  the 
successor  of  Amurat,  further  obliged  him  to  destroy  the  fort  of 
GaUta,  and  to  admit  a  Turkish  judge  into  the  city. 

The  final  destruction  of  the  Eastern  empire  was,  howenr, 
delayed  for  some  years,  in  consequence  of  the  complete  defeat 
and  subjugation  of  Ba)azet  and  the  Turks  by  the  celebrated 
l^ol  prince,  Tamerlane  (Timour),  a  descendant  of  the  great 
Uogul  Emperor,  Gengia  Khan.  After  the  conquest  of  Persia, 
and  of  a  considerable  part  of  India  and  Syria,  Tamo^aiM 
took  poaaeauoQ  of  Phrygia,  and  established  the  seat  (^  hia 
Empire  at  Samarcand,  where  he  received  the  homage  of  all 
the  princes  of  the  East.  Though  illiterate  himself,  he  en- 
oooraged  learning,  and  made  Samarcand  the  centre  of  literature 
and  the  fine  arts. 

Subsequently  to  the  death  of  Tamerlane,  and  dismembeTmeDt 
of  his  dominions,  the  Turks  resumed  their  efforts  for  the  sab- 
Teruon  of  the  Eastern  empire ;  the  sit^  of  Constantint^e  waa 
renewed  by  Hahomet  IL,  son  of  the  philosophie  Saltan 
Amnrat  IL,  and,  after  a  resistance  of  forty-nine  days,  the  d^ 
mrrendered.     The  Emperor  Constantino  was  slain,  and  th« 

•    BCT.il.  li. 
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Eastern  empire  of  Ihe  Romans  finall;  extinguislted,  1.D,  1458, 
after  having  BubBialeJ  II23  jearefrom  the  building  of  its  capital 
by  Constontine  the  Great.  The  Imperial  eilificcs  were  pre- 
served, and  the  churches  converted  into  mosques  ;  though  com- 
plete toleration  was  granted  to  Ihe  Christians  in  the  exercise 
of  thdr  religion. 

The  triumph  of  the  Turks  was  io  a  great  degree  owing  to  the 
discord  and  disunion  which  existed  among  the  besieged  Christians. 
So  great  was  the  sectarian  animosity  prevailing  between  the 
Greeks  and  Latins,  that  even  the  prospect  of  immediate  destruc- 
tion f^led  in  securing  a  temporary  reconciliation  for  the 
common  defence  of  their  homes  and  families.  The  Emperor 
Constantine,  shortly  before  the  siege,  had  sought  assistance 
from  the  Pope,  and  proposed  a  reunion  of  the  two  CImrches. 
The  Pope  had  sent  a  delegate  to  Const  an  tiuople,  and  the 
followers  of  the  two  Churches  joined  in  the  Cathedral  of  8t, 
Sophia,  in  the  celebration  of  the  mass,  the  names  of  the  two 
Pontiffd  being  solemnly  commemorated. 

"  But,"  eays  Oibbon,  "  the  dress  and  lengnage  of  the  Latin  priest 
who  officiated  at  the  altar,  were  an  object  of  Mandal  i  and  it  was 
observed  with  horror,  that  he  consecrated  a  cake  or  wafer  of 
untrarened  bread,  and  poured  cold  water  into  the  cup  of  the  sacra- 
ment       

"  According  to  the  advice  of  Oennadius,  the  religious  virgins,  as  pure 
as  angeli,  and  as  proud  as  demons,  rejected  the  act  of  union,  and 
abjured  all  communion  with  the  present  and  ftiture  associates  of  the 
Latin'i  and  their  eiample  was  applauded  and  imitated  by  the  greate*t 
part  oftheclergy  and  people.  The  devout  Greeks  dispersed  themselves 
in  the  taverns:  drank  confusion  to  the  slaves  of  the  Pope:  emptied  their 
glasses  in  honour  of  the  image  of  the  holy  Virgin  ;  and  besought  her 
to  defend  against  Mahomet,  the  city  which  she  had  formerly  sated 
from  Cbosroesand  the  Cbagan.  In  thedoubleintoiicalion  ofiealand 
wine,  they  valiantly  eiclsimed,  'What  occasion  have  we  for  succour, 
or  union,  or  Latins?  far  from  us  be  the  worship  of  the  Asj-miles!' 
During  the  winter  that  preceded  the  Turkish  conquest,  the  nation  was 
distracted  by  this  epidemical  freniy;  and  the  season  of  Lent,  and  the 
approach  of  Easter,  instead  of  breathing  charity  and  love,  served  only 
to  fortify  the  obstinacy  snd  influence  of  the  sealots.  The  confessors 
scrutiniied  and  alarmed  the  conscience  of  their  votaries,  and  a  rigorous 
penanoe  was  imposed  on  those,  who  had  ^received   the  communion 
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• 

fnm  4  prieit,  who  had  giTcn  an  ezpnit  or  teoh  eonieiit  to  the 
....  No  Moiwr  had  the  church  of  8t  Sophia  bean  pcdluted  bj 
the  Latin  sacrifice,  than  it  was  deserted  as  a  Jewish  ajnagogne,  or  a 
heathen  temple,  by  the  derg j  and  people :  and  a  vast  and  fjLoomf 
silence  prerailed  in  that  Tenerable  dome,  which  had  so  often  amoked 
with  a  doud  of  incense,  biased  with  innumerable  lights,  and  resoanded 
with  the  Toice  of  prayer  and  thanksgiTing.  The  heretics  were  the  moat 
odious  of  heretios  and  Infidels;  and  the  first  Minister  of  the  empire, 
the  great  Duke,  was  heard  to  declare,  that  he  had  rather  beheld  in 
Constantinc^ie  the  turban  of  Mahomet,  than  the  Pope^s  tiara,  or  a 
cardinal's  hat*  A  sentiment  so  unworthj  of  Christians  and  palriols, 
was  familiar  and  fiital  to  the  Greeks:  the  Emperor  was  deprived  of 
the  affection  and  support  of  his  subjects ;  and  their  natite  cowardiee 
was  sanctified  by  resignation  to  the  Diyine  decree,  or  the  mloiiaxj 
hope  of  a  miraculous  deliTerance." 

This  oatUne  of  the  riae  of  the  Turkish,  and  down&U  of  the 
Eastern  empire,  cannot  be  better  condoded  than  by  the  fbllowiiig 
excellent  reflections  of  a  recent  writer  : — 

**  Upwards  of  800  years  had  elapsed  since  the  capture  of  Jerusalena 
by  the  Saracen  Omar.  During  that  prolonged  period,  the  flood  of 
Mahommedan  invasion,  with  occasional  hinderances  and  intemq>tiona, 
had  advanced,  until  over  the  entire  of  those  vast  dominions,  which 
had  once  been  swayed  by  the  sceptre  of  a  Christian  Sovereign,  the 
power  of  the  Moslem  was  established.  Surrounded  by  his  viriers  and 
guards,  the  conqueror  passed  in  triumph  through  the  gate  of  St. 
Romanus.  At  the  principal  door  of  St.  Sophia,  the  great  Church  of 
Constantinople,  on  the  completion  of  which  Justinian  the  Emperor  ia 
said  to  have  exclaimed,  '  I  have  outdone  thee,  O  Solomon ! '  he 
alighted  from  his  horse  and  entered  the  dome.  It  was  crowded  with 
the  unequivocal  eridences  of  Qreek  idolatry,  that  sinful  corruption  of 
the  pure  simplicity  of  Qospel  truth  which  had  at  last  brought 
down  upon  a  guilty  people  the  indignant  stroke  of  justly-merited 
retribution.  Omar,  on  his  conquest  of  Jerusalem,  erected  a  mosque 
on  the  site  of  Solomon*s  temple.  Mahommed  ordered  St  Sophia  to 
be  cleansed  of  its  pictures  and  crosses  and  elaborate  instruments  of 
superstition,  and  transformed  it  into  a  mosque,  where,  on  the  next 
Friday,  the  Muexrin,  from  the  loftiest  turret,  inrited  the  Moslems  to 
prayer,  and  the  Sultan,  on  the  great  altar,  performed  the  namaz  of 
prayer  and  thanksgiving.    The  follower  of  the  false  prophet  thua 

•  "  ^oKtdktov,  KoXvirrpa,  may  be  fairly  translated  a  oardind*8  hat.  The 
difl^ermee  of  the  Gnek  and  Latin  habits  embittered  the  sdiism.** 
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triumphed  over  both  Jew  and  nominal  Chn'atiBn,  and  it  was  pennitted 
Bu  to  be,  becau«e,  on  the  part  of  each,  there  had  been  the  rejection  of 
Chrinl.  The  rejection  of  the  truth  of  the  Ooapel  is  the  rejection  of 
Christ  Himself.  .  .  .  The  Scrijiturea  veie  set  aside,  permitted  to 
fall  into  an  obsolete  language,  and  withdrawn  from  circulation.  Fond 
devices  and  vain  inTentions,  surreptitiously  introduced,  first  interiVred 
with,  and  erentuallj  neutralized,  the  wholesome  action  of  revealed 
truth.  Christ  was  displaced  from  hia  own  OospeL  What  could  be 
more  displeasing  to  Ood,  than  that,  while  the  nftme  and  profewioti  of 
Christiooity  were  retained,  the  life  and  substance  of  sound  doctrine 
•liauld  be  removed,  and  worthlass  materials  substituted  in  their  place  P 
.  .  .  Such  a  deteriorated  Christianity  not  only  ceases  to  benefit, 
but  becomes  a  positive  impediment  and  hinderancc.  It  bears  the  name 
of  Christianity,  yet  mjarepreaenls  it ;  and  men  of  another  creed,  like 
the  Moslem  or  the  Jew,  observant  of  it«  idolatry,  and  not  doubting 
but  that  it  really  is  that  which  it  assumes  to  be,  become  prejudiced 
against  Chriitianity,  and  turn  their  backs  upon  it  as  a  worthieu 
syatem.  Such  departures  from  the  simplicity  of  the  Oospcl  bring 
down  on  nations  and  Churches  retributive  dispensations.  Uence  the 
victory  of  tlie  Moslem.  '  I  will  send  him  against  an  hypocritical 
nation.' " ' 

While  the  nations  of  Europe  were  sank,  during  the  dark 
Bges,  in  a  state  of  gross  i^orance  and  degradation,  under  th« 
oppressive  and  debaninf  influence  of  Die  spiritual  power  of  ths 
Popish  Bpoatasy,  the  Ottoman  Empire  continued  for  a  long 
period  powerful,  proaperous  and  comparatively  enlightened  j 
for  man;  of  its  sovereigns  were  accomplished  men,  who  favoured 
literature  and  the  sciences.  "Except  in  a  single  instance,"  re- 
marks Gibbon,  "ft  periodof  nine  reigns,  and 265 years,  is  occupied 
from  the  elevation  of  Othman  to  the  de*th  of  Solyman,  by  a  rare 
series  of  warlike  and  active  princes,  who  impressed  their  subjects 
with  obedience,  and  their  enemies  with  terror."  The  Turkish 
empire  offered  a  refnge  to  the  men  of  learning,  who  were 
persecuted  and  banished  front  other  countries  hy  political  tyranny, 
or  ecclesiastical  bigotry.  The  Sultans  directed  a  college  and 
library  to  be  added  to  every  mosque  ;  they  availed  ihemselTes  of 
the  learning  of  the  Greeks,  and  had  the  works  of  Aristotle  and 
Plato  translated  into  Turkish.  Among  other  arts,  they  were 
distinguished  for  their  superior  skill  in  that  of  navigatioa. 
*  "  Church  Miisionsry  InteUigencer,"  Aii|^t,  1861. 
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Thef  aeqinred  in  aU  these  ways  a  dedded  supeffiority  inver  As 
ChrifltiMi  mitiooe,  wbieh  was  maintaiiied  for  betweett  two  wmi 
three  centuries;  thej  often  waged  war  against  them  with  great 
soocess  bj  knd  and  bj  ses,  and  carried  their  victorioiis  ama 
into  Enropey  as  far  as  the  walls  of  Vienna. 

The  constitutioii  of  the  Ottoman  Power  bdng^  howeFver, 
founded  on  the  corrupt  principles  of  man  in  his  fidkn  and  onre* 
newed  state,  and  ophdd  bj  a  false  creed,  wanted  the  ehmeata 
of  doralnlitjr,  and  oootained  within  itself  the  seeds  of  doeagr. 
After  the  reign  of  Mahomet  IIL,  ajk  1617,  the  saperiovitjr  «f 
the  Talks  orer  the  sorroonding  nations  reoeiTed  a  decided 
cheeky  a  considerable  portion  of  their  conqnests  in  Asia 
being  wrested  from  them  bj  the  Persians,  under  Sdiah  Abliaa 
the  Great  The  Christian  nations  began  to  awake  in  tha 
sixteenth  century  out  of  their  prolonged  state  of  BMBtal 
decrepitude  and  lethargy,  through  the  united  inHneDoe  of 
the  invention  of  the  art  of  printing,  and  consequent  reviTal 
of  learning,  and  of  the  emancipation  obtained  at  the  Be- 
formation,  in  some  parts  of  Europe,  from  the  dark  spiritual 
thraldom  of  Popery.  The  impulse  given  by  the  concur- 
rence of  these  happy  events  to  the  free  expanrion  of 
the  human  mind,  after  it  had  been  crippled  for  ages, 
and  to  the  dissemination  of  the  pure  doctrines  and  precepts 
of  the  Bible,  led  to  the  rapid  progress  of  the  arts,  sdences,  and 
literature,  and  to  a  corresponding  great  advancement  in  aU 
branches  of  civilization.  The  Turks,  being  less  accessible  to 
such  influences,  owing  to  the  absolute  character  of  their 
political  and  religious  institutions,  remained  stationary,  or 
rather  began  to  suffer  a  process  of  declension.  They  had  been 
specially  raised  up  by  Grod  for  the  chastisement  of  apostate  Chris- 
tendom, and  were  lefl  to  decay  through  their  own  innate 
corruption,  after  the  purposes  of  their  mission  had  been  accom- 
plished. The  following  extract  from  Gibbon,  quoted  by  a 
recent  writer,  contrasts  in  a  striking  manner  the  rise  and 
decline  of  the  Turks : — 

**  The  Turk  is  grown  old  and  decrepit ;  a  thousand  years  or  nearly 
have  rolled  over  his  head  siuce  the  first  dawn  of  his  power  broke  on 
the  terrified  senses  of  Mahmoud  of  Ohuznee.  That  wise  and  powerftil 
ruler  had  heard  a  rumour  of  a  rising  power  in  the  northern  steppes. 
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and  he  lenl  meueDgen  to  ally  hiraKlf  «ilh  the  povrerful  patriarchs  of 
the  house  of  Seljuk,    The  alliance  wob  accorded,  but  the  promUed  aid 


e  recognised  the  futui 
swer  of  I»mael,  the  Turkman 
B  told  by  Gibbon : — '  If  you 
o*»  into  our  camp,  50,000  of 
■  And  if  that  number.'  con- 
'  Send  this  aeeond  arrow  to 


I 


proved  lo  formidable  that  Mahmoud  a 
rulers  of  Asia.  From  far  Bokhara,  the  ai 
chief,  was  sent  lo  Ihe  following  effect,  i 
tend,'  replied  lamaet,  *  one  of  these  an 
your  serranta  will  mount  on  horseback,' 
tinued  Mahmoud,  'be  not  sufficient?' 
th«  horde  of  Balik,  and  you  will  find  6D.U00  more.'  ■  But,'  said  the 
Ouznevide.  dissembling  his  anxiety,  '  if  I  should  stand  in  need  of  the 
whole  force  of  your  kindred  tribes  ? '  '  Despatch  my  bow,'  was  the 
lost  reply  of  Isnaoel,  '  and  the  summons  will  bo  obeyed  by  200,000 
hone.'  Since  that  day  nine  eenluries  of  vicissitudes  have  passed  over 
the  tribes,  and  they  now  stand  expecting  the  long-anticipaled  doom 
thai  is  lo  roll  them  back  from  Europe  upon  Asia  j  for  many  a  year 
have  they  buried  iheir  dead  at  Scutari,  in  the  hope  that  the  bones  of 
their  fathers  would  be  safer  from  defilement  ot  the  hands  of  Ihe 
Manors  (Infidels]  if  they  reposed  on  the  Asiatic  shore." 

Among  the  causes  of  the  degenerBtion  of  the  Turks,  polygamy 
and  concubinage  have  not  been  the  least  influentiuL  Most  of 
the  Sovereigns  and  Grandees  are  born  of  female  slaves,  and  the 
phjsieal,  Bs  well  as  intellectual  deterioration  of  the  race  is  the 
natural  result  of  the  habits  of  life  inseparable  from  such  a 
vicious  social  system.  The  strict  seclusion  of  mothers  and 
children  in  the  harem,  the  indolent  lives  they  lead,  and  the 
total  neglect  of  their  education,  inevitably  tend  to  create  feeble- 
ness of  body  and  effeminacy  of  character  ;  so  that  many  of  the 
Sultans,  after  Solymnn,  are  justly  reported  to  have  been  either 
tyrants  or  fools.  There  ia  much  truth  in  the  following  remarks 
of  a  writer,  on  the  difficulties  and  discouragements  to  which  the 
lower  classes  of  the  Turkish  population  are  exposed  with  respect 
to  marriage,  in  consequence  of  the  ignorance  and  compulsory 
aedusion  of  the  women  : — "  In  Constantinople,  a  Turkish  lady 
will  never  take  a  white  servant-maid.  She  must  be  a  black — 
and  a  slave-trade  from  Nubia  is  got  up  to  satisfy  her.  The 
question  that  naturally  arises  here  is,  what  becomes  of  the 
female  prt^uy  of  the  poor  in  CoiistantiDople  ?  To  this  one  is 
BOTTj  lo  have  to  n-ply,  that  the  very  poor  in  Cooatanlinople 
have  no  progeny,  because  they  can  seldom  marry.  We  know 
not  exactly  the  number  of  fumalea  in  the   Turkish  o^it*^ 
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which  makes  up  a  popuktioii  of  Be?eii  or  eight  bmdred 
thotuHuid ;  but  the  number,  whatero*  it  isy  ie  very  nnfidiij'  and 
unnatunllj  divided ;  for  whilst  the  harem  of  the  lidi  IWNBa 
with  women,  there  are  few  in  the  lowest  classes  of  tiie  popiil»» 
tion,  and  not  manj  more  in  the  class  above  it.  A  wife  is 
expensive  in  anj  country,  but  in  Turfcej  more  than  nnj* 
where  else^  inasmuch  as  a  Turkish  wife  is  not  fit  fbr  «r 
capable  of  labour  of  anj  kind.  She  could  not  sweep  n  nmni, 
ahe  durst  not  go  to  market;  she  must  have  a  shfe  to 
perform  these  menial  offices.  And  there  is  besides  the  expenaa 
of  deeorating,  covering,  and  immuring  a  wife — anotiier  neeea- 
sitj  of  Mahometanism.  Few  labouring  men,  then,  not  enren 
the  artisans,  can  afford  a  wife.  When  a  poor  Tuik  does  grow 
old  or  sicken  unto  death,  how  fearful  is  his  fete !  For  him 
there  is  no  hospital,  for  him  there  is  no  physidan ;  no  wonnn 
tends  his  couch,  no  son,  no  daughter,  pays  to  him  the  last 
melancholy  duties.  That  mere  animal  life  which  in  luxury  is 
the  inheritance  of  the  rich,  is  in  poverty  and  destitution  the  only 
law  of  the  poor."*  It  is  obvious,  that  such  a  state  of  society 
must  powerfully  tend  to  counteract  the  ordinary  increase  of 
population,  and  prove  a  great  encouragement  to  the  worst  vices. 

The  frequent  compulsory  levies  of  men  required  for  the 
armies  of  Sovereigns  who  were  almost  constantly  engaged  in 
foreign  conquest,  drained  the  country  of  a  large  portion  of  its 
male  population,  and  created  a  deficiency  of  hands  for  the 
cultivation  of  the  land  and  other  industrial  pursuits. 

One  very  serious  result  of  the  decrease  of  the  popula- 
tion has  been  the  formation  in  many  localities  of  unhealthy 
marshes,  in  consequence  of  the  neglect  of  drainage,  and  of  the 
channels,  by  which  rivers  and  lakes  discharge  their  waters  into 
the  sea,  becoming  choked  up  with  alluvial  deposits.  Pestilential 
fevers  have  thus  been  created,  by  which  a  considerable  number 
of  the  people  are  annually  destroyed.  All  these  causes,  when 
combined,  fully  account  for  the  remarkable  fact  of  the  gradual 
depopulation  of  the  Turkish  Empire,  noticed  by  many  writers ; 
and  it  is  a  striking  circumstance,  that  the  decrease  of  population 

•  "  Tbe  Greek  and  the  Turk/'  Sec  abo  example  of  the  abuaea  of 
Poljgain^,  Appendix. 
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is  BO  niiicli  more  rapid  among  the  Moslems  than  the  Christiana, 
that  in  European  Turkey  the  Christians  now  out-number  ihd 
Turks,  while  in  former  limes  they  only  formed  a  small  minority. 
The  powerful  law  of  our  creation,  bidding  us  "increase  and  ' 
multiply,"  has  been  completely  sub  verted  as  regards  the  Moslem 
population,  showing  that  some  mighty  evil  is  at  work.  These 
statements  will  be  fully  confinned  by  some  extracts  from  the 
writinga  of  two  intelligent  observers  : — 

"  Five  hundred  villages,"  Mr.  Walpole  says,  "  are  not  now  found  in 
the  ditlrict  of  Merdin  (in  Mesopolamia],  which  once  possessed  liileen 
hwtdKd.  Cyprus,  before  the  Turkish  conquest,  contained  14,000  vfl- 
Itflk,  In  two  insurrecIlonB,  great  numbers  of  the  inhabitants  vere 
dHIt  a  dreadful  mortality  was  occasioned  by  the  plague  in  1624;  and 
ite  leN  than  fifty  yean  from  that  time,  TOO  villages  only  could  be 
foimd.  Three  hundred  were  once  comprehended  in  a  part  of  the 
pBshslik  of  Aleppo,  now  containing  less  than  one-third  of  the  number. 
Many  towns  are  mentioned  in  the  history  of  the  kcaliphs,  which  no 
longer  exist ;  the  site  of  others  may  be  tmced  on  the  route  from  Bag- 
dad to  Mosul.  .  .  .  The  reservoirs  and  canals,  by  which  the  fertility  of 
Palestine,  Syria,  Egypt,  and  Babylonia,  under  the  Saracens  and 
Mamlouks,  was  augmented  and  improved,  have  been  neglected-  .  .  . 
A  melancholy  illustration  of  the  depopulated  state  of  Urge  trneta  of 
country,  is  afforded  by  the  view  of  those  eitensive  cemeteries  wo 
fVequenlly  pasned  by  the  traveUar  in  hii  route.  Scarcely  any  vestigea 
of  the  villages  whicb  once  flourished  near  them  are  now  seen.  The 
incursions  of  robbers,  the  calamities  of  wsr  and  pestilence,  have  com- 
pelled the  inhabitants  to  remove  to  other  districts-  The  oountris* 
between  the  Tigris  and  the  Euphraies,  once  distinguished  for  their 
populousness,  are  consigned  to  ruin  and  neglect  i  and  the  inbabitanla 
retire  to  villages  on  the  banks  of  rivers,  where  they  are  less  harassed 
by  the  predatory  attacks  of  the  Arabs."  * 

"It  is  a  consequence  at  the  depopulated  and  neglected  state  of 
Greece.  Asia,  and  Byria,"  remarks  Mr.  Hawkins,  "  that  there  is  no 
oonsiderable  district  which  is  not  exposed  in  some  degree  lu  the  effect* 
of  *  corrupted  atmosphere.  .  .  .  The  spots  in  Greece  where  the  malarik 
in  most  noxious,  are  salt-works  and  rics-grounds  i  and  vc  meet  with  ■   i 
striking  esampla  of  the  former  st  Milo,  whert-,  since  the  beginning  of  I 
the  last  century,  when  the  island  was  visited  by  Tournefort,  foui^  f 
filUia  of  the  population  have  been  lost  in  consequence  of  the  establish*  ] 


■■  Wslpolc'i  Hen 


rs  ttlsting  10  Turkiy,"  p.  S.    See  slio  "  Elon'i  Survey," 
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nent  of  a  «tna!l  Ralt'Work.  Palm,  s  plac«  celebrated  in  tlie  tisM  of 
Ci(M?ro  for  the  aalubrity  of  the  air,  baa  become  unhcilthy,  because  the 
ptaia  around  it  la  subject  to  irri^Lian.  In  Attica,  a  coudItj  oitcc 
diatini{uiBbed  for  the  purilj'  of  ila  air  and  climate,  the  eSecti  of  tb« 
disorder  are  felt  at  MarathoD ;  and  tbe  eCreams  of  the  Cephtitu*, 
which  are  whollj  cousutned  in  irrigation,  diffuse  it  through  ihe  plain 
of  Athens."' 

The  prosperity  of  an  absolute  furm  of  govcrament  eeaentially 
depends  on  the  qualificationa  of  its  head,  and  tboDgli  the 
progress  of  knoirledge  and  ciTilization  hui  been  encoanged 
by  gome  of  the  Sultans,  it  ia  the  general  tendency  of 
deapotiam  to  impose  limits  aad  restraints  upon  improTement, 
and  more  or  less  to  fetter  the  human  nnderstanding.  Tbe 
fatalism  and  carnal  nature  of  lalamiam  greatly  favour,  alao,  a 
spirit  of  improvidence,  indolence,  and  sensuality  among  Ibe 
people,  wbich  contribute  to  paralyze  their  energies  and  extin- 
guish all  public  and  private  enterprise.  The  general  prOBp«ily 
of  the  Etnpire  has  been  considerably  impaired,  also,  by  the 
gross  abuses  prevailing  in  every  department  of  the  sdministrs- 
tion  of  the  government,  all  the  officiab  robbing,  as  before  stated, 
those  below  them,  that  they  might  bribe  those  above  them. 
The  commerce  of  the  country  was  greatly  dimlDished  hj 
tbe  discovery  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  prerions  to  wluch 
tbe  produce  of  India  and  China  was  conveyed  to  the  porta  of 
£^pt  and  Syria,  either  by  caravans  overland,  or  throngh  t^ 
Gnlf  of  Persia  and  the  Bed  Sea. 

Betides  the  foregoing  causes  of  decay,  there  are  others  con- 
nected with  the  peculiar  structure  of  society  among  the  MoaletDS, 
and  with  the  laws  regulating  Ihe  tenure  of  property,  which  have 
still  more  powerfully  coatribnted  to  the  same  reaalt. 

The  principle  of  the  eqaality  of  all  men  in  tbe  sight  of  God 
Inculcated  by  the  Koran,  led  to  the  introdoction  of  tbe  demo- 
cratic element,  as  the  basis  of  tbe  social  fabric  at  tbe  wigin  of 
Hohammedanism.  The  following  curious  anecdote  quoted  bj 
Ubicini,  from  Sylvestre  de  Sacy,  affords  a  good  illDstratiao  of 
this  fact  :— 

"  The  Khalif  Omer  having  one  day  received  a  present  of  toam 
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itriped  linen  of  Yemen,  divided  it  among  hia  MuasulmBD  follower,  and 
WBi  eiliorting  tbem  to  make  war  against  the  Infidels,  when  one  of  lh» 
assembly  rising  up,  interrupted  him,  saying, '  We  shall  not  obey  ihee.' 
'Why? '  asked  Omcr.    '  Because,' replied  the  Moslem, '  thou  hasttouglit   I 
to  diatinguiiih  thyself  from  us  by  a  Hpeciat   preference.'      ■  In  what   ] 
manner  ?'  asked  Omer.     '  When,'  replied  the  Moslem,  '  Ihou  dividedit   \ 
among  us  (his  linen  of  Yemen,  each  received  one  piece,  reserving  only  -J 
one  for  thyself.     Now,  this  could  not  sufHce  to  make  a  robe,  snd  yet    I 
we  see  thou  hast  to-day  a  complete  one;  thou  art  tall,  and  if  thotl 
bndit  not  reserved  forlhyself  a  larger  share  of  the  linen  than  ours,  thou 
cDutdst  not  have  made  a  robe.'     Omer,  turning  to  his  son  Abd-Allah, 
told  him,  '  Answer  this  man.'      Abd-AUah  rising  up  said,   '  Whea 
Omer,  prince  of  the  faithful,  wished  to  make  himself  a  robe  of  hi) 
piece  of  linen,  it  was  found  insufficient :  consequently,  I  gave  hire 
portion  of  mine  to  complete  his  robe.'     >  Very  welt,'  said  the  MosleiDt    ' 
'if  such  be  the  case,  Omer,  we  shall  obey  thee.'" 

Although,  in  consequence  of  the  Moslems  h&ving  raisei] 
themselves  to  power  a:^  a  nation  by  the  sword,  some  modiGca- 
tions  in  the  law  of  equalitj'  were  introduced  by  the  necessity  of 
Bubroitting  to  the  absolute  forniB  of  a  militiiry  Government,  ths  | 
democratic  principle  continued  to  influence  the  character  of  tbs  ' 
people,  and  to  pervade  in  a  considerable  degree  their  social 
institutions.  Thus,  no  hereditary  titles  or  rights  of  primo- 
geniture exist  in  Turkey,  except  in  the  family  of  the  Sultan, 
HS  being  lineally  descended  from  Mahomet,  and  in  vrhich  the 
right  of  succession  has  generally  been  attached  to  the  eldest 
surviving  male  of  the  imperial  family,  though  soraetimes  usurped 
by  the  eldest  son  of  the  Sultan.*     The  distinctions  of  birth  bare 

*  The  Koran  excludes  by  a  Salic  Uw  women  Irom  Biuwe«ion  to  tha 
tbtmc,  in  tbe  following  word* :  "  No  happineu,  no  Ml'tj  for  a  people 
goTfmed  by  a  woman."  Tbe  oominatioa  to  tbe  khaliCst,  afUr  tbe  dotth  of 
Mahomet,  was  at  first  elcctire  among  his  four  aseodatea,  Ebou-Bekir,  Omer, 
Osmaa,  aod  All.  The  title  then  passed  to  the  BeiU-  Ummeiit  (OnuniHitt), 
in  the  penon  of  lloawij,  or  Omoii^.  chiof  of  the  dyuuty,  and  whose 
father,  Eban-SoSan,  had  been  ano  of  the  moit  drliTmiiuL<d  opponimts  of 
Uahomet.  Hoawi^  made  the  libaUfat  hcrediluy  in  liis  tlunilj,  oalabUsliiDg 
the  ri^bt  of  primogeuiturD,  afto  wbioli  it  cmsul  fur  mer  lo  be  elw<tive. 
The  suprome  authorit;  ni^it  dcMWndod  to  the  Alaueidee  through  Abbas, 
who  wu  aude  of  the  Prophet,  and  belonged  lo  the  Shiite  sect.  They 
ttansrerred  the  Kwt  of  the  klialifot  from  Dauiucus  to  Cufo,  tlivn  to 
ID  the  Eaphnlcs,  and  laatly  to  Bagdad.    Aftet  the  ounqueet  of 
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been  so  compieUkj  ftbofialiedy  that  eren  tuaStj  nemiw  mn 
wmntiiig;  tlieoiily  exoeptions  hare  been  tboee  of  a  ftur  flmrilhi 
ct  the  Ulemasy  and  of  some  pashas  of  proTinoes^  who^  vndtor 
weak  sovereigns,  have  usurped  the  supreme  antitoritj,  aad 
secured  its  transmission  to  their  deseendants;  soeb  was  tiM 
ease  with  the  Ute  Mehemet  Ali,  in  Egypt  The  sobdivisioB  ef 
propertj  among  the  wives  and  diildren  in  eyerj  haufy^  eufai^sei 
bj  the  Koran,  was  unfavourable  also  to  the  aeennndBtlam  ef 
hefeditaiy  wealthy  and  these  two  causes  have  operated  m 
prerenting  the  fbrmation  c€  any  aristocraqr. 

In  Persia^  howeyer,  the  influence  of  the  donoeratie  prfawiple 
has  been  more  limited,  and  there  always  has  existed  an  heredtaoy 
nobility,  whose  vices  were  often  satiriaed  by  their  pools. 

The  difficulties  of  acquiring  landed  property,  the  mteefUiuiy 
of  its  tenure,  and  the  heavy  taxes  imposed  upon  the  prod»ee  «f 
industry,  have  equally  tended  to  prevent  the  creatioB  of  an 
independent  middle  class  of  society.  The  only  channels  open, 
therefore,  for  the  attainment  of  power  and  wealth  have  been  the 

TetntLf  by  the  Moguls,  ▲.D.  1258,  the  title  of  khalif  was  preMfred  in  the 
fiunily  of  the  Abastides,  who  had  retreated  into  Egjpt,  till  1517,  bat  without 
anj  temporal  posBeesioxif,  or  secular  power.  Sultan  Selim  L,  baTing 
conquered  Egypt,  and  taken  prieoner  liahomel  JQl.,  the  laat  of  the 
Abaesidet,  obtained  from  him  a  formal  renunciation  in  bis  fisTonr  of  the 
righta  and  insignia  of  the  khali&t,  yiz.,  the  standard,  the  sword,  and  the 
mande  of  Mahomet,  a  renunciation  confirmed  the  fidlowing  year^  by  the 
delirery  to  the  Sultan  of  the  keys  of  the  Temple  ot  Mecca,  by  the  Sherif 
H<rfiammed-Ahoul-Berekiat.  The  spiritual  authority  attadied  to  the 
khalifat,  then  passed  from  the  ShiUe  »ect,  to  their  hitter  enemies  the 
8onmte9,  The  Shiites,  howerer,  deny  this  affiliation,  and  will  only  acknow- 
ledge as  khaliis,  the  twelre  Imams,  of  whom  Ali  was  the  chief  aacertor,  and 
the  last  of  whom,  Mohammed-Ben-Hassan,  they  pretend  disappeared  in 
a  grotto  near  HeOa,  in  873.  It  is  bdiered  hy  the  Pernans,  tiiat  he  stiH 
fires  inrisible  in  that  grotto,  and  wiU  again  appear  at  the  end  of  the  world, 
onder  the  name  of  Mehd<  (Chiide). 

From  the  time  the  khali&t  ceased  to  be  electire,  its  spiritual  influenee 
ost  much  of  its  prettige  in  the  eyes  of  the  people ;  and  in  fiMst,  no  Uudif 
erer  pretended  to  be  on  an  equahty  with  the  Prophet,  or  actually  to  occupy 
bis  phu»  as  spiritual  head  of  the  Church.  When  Ebou-Bekir  offered  publk) 
prayers  after  the  death  of  Mahomet,  he  took  special  care  not  to  ascend  into 
the  Prophet's  chair,  but  stood  on  one  of  the  steps ;  Omer  and  Oimaii 
foOowsd  the  same  example. 
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public  oHices  of  the  state.  These  offices  are  open  to  all  Moelemi, 
however  poor  and  obscure,  not  excepting  slaves  ;  they  are 
bestowed  by  the  favour  and  caprice  of  those  in  authority,  and 
can  be  obtained  for  money,  without  any  regard  to  merit.  Ill- 
gotten  wealth  and  power  are  almost  always  abused,  and  the 
extravagance,  imuorulity,  and  tyranny  pervading  every  branch 
of  the  machinery  of  the  state,  hove  already  been  fully  described,* 

The  same  arbitrary,  irresponsible  will  by  which  men  are  raised 
to  the  highest  atute  offices  con  at  any  moment  depose  them, 
and,  in  former  times,  decapitation  or  strangling  was  not  unfre- 
quently  their  fate.  Thus  the  man  standing  at  the  pinnacle  of 
power  one  day,  is  often  cast  down  the  next  to  the  lowest  station 
among  the  people,  while  the  poorest  and  humblest  individual 
may  aa  suddenly  be  raised  to  the  lop  of  the  social  ladder. 
These  sudden  and  frequent  vicissitudes  of  fortune  excite  no 
surprise  in  Turkey,  and  are  submitted  lo  with  stoical  paasive- 
neas,  as  the  irreversible  decrees  of  Providence.  One  effect  of 
such  usages  has  been  to  inspire  the  common  people  with  a  great 
disregard  for  those  in  authority,  whom  tliey  are  apt  to  despise 
as  aUves.  The  independence  of  every  Moslem,  not  under 
government  authority,  is  so  completely  secured  by  the  Koran, 
that  the  poorest  subject  can  at  any  time  claim  admission  into 
the  presence  of  the  Grand  Vkiar,  Or  any  other  high  officer  ;  and 
it  is  a  curious  sight  to  witness  the  audience-hall  of  the  Prime 
Minister,  6lled  with  persons  of  every  class  ;  the  ricldy-dressed 
Paslia,  the  tattered  beggar,  the  wild-looking  Dervish,  all  congre* 
gated  together  without  distinction  of  rank. 

Another  remarkable  right  granted  by  the  Koran  to  every 
Moslem  is  that  called  the  Auax.  A  law  of  the  Koran,  termed 
djihad,  requires  of  all  Moslems  to  carry  on  a  perpetual  holy  war 
against  the  Infidels  (Christians,  Jews,  and  Pagans),  who  are 
called  harbi.  The  Ama.!>i  invests  every  free  Moslem  with  tha 
power  of  suspending  for  himself  and  for  his  whole  nation  the 
effect  of  the  djihad  in  favour  of  any  har/ii,  or  community  of 
harbi*,  in  virtue  of  which,  perfect  security  of  life  and  properly 
is  granted  to  (hem  for  ever. 

Th«  right  of  the  Axax  is  possessed  also  hy  every  Turkish 
■  Sn;  page  i'JG. 
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fitM  wonan.  Wbile  the  Moslem  conaidera  himself  superittr  bjr 
■■tan  to  the  womiui,  be  admits  tb&t,  in  the  eyea  of  tbe  law, 
■htt  is  %  moral  and  responsible  being,  buv'tag  rights  and  dutieo, 
both  civil  and  religious  ;  for,  in  tbe  absence  of  men  Bfa«  can 
oflciata  as  Imam,  by  repeating  tbe  appointed  forma  of  prajer. 
The  Hoalema  are  enjoined,  by  tbe  Koran,  to  look  upon  wonan 
■■  Qod'a  greatest  blessing,  and  are  bound  by  law  to  pforide 
UioraUy  for  her  and  all  her  household,  orer  which  abe  is 
MHiiiwiiii  il  to  rule  with  undisputed  authority. 

The  ipirit  of  democratic  independence  nourished  bj  thew 
frinlegae,  bas  also  been  strengthened  by  the  formatioQ  among  tbe 
■ftiMM  of  corporations,  regulated  by  laws  of  their  own  making 
■Dd  eOBStituting  small  self-governing  democracies,  independent, 
in  matt  d^ree,  of  the  state,  which  they  have  at  times  et  at 
ibflinnn  At  one  period,  there  were  one  hundred  and  fortj' 
eight  of  these  corporation.*,  and  they  luive  often  esIahUshed 
mon^raUea  so  oppressive  to  the  c(»amum^  at  large,  that  Sdk 
teu  hare  been  obliged  to  hare  recourse  to  the  snmmai7  pn>- 
eeas  <^  hanging  a  butcher  or  a  baker  over  his  docv-poat^  fac 
ni^nstly  eobancing  tbe  price  of  proTiaioas,  or  seUing  bj  faiat 
wwghts.  Tbe  purest  type  of  tbe  true  iadepeadeiit  Modem  !■ 
to  be  found  in  the  landowner,  who  Uvea  on  his  property,  wboUj 
tmoonneoted  with  public  affairs.  He  la  proad  of  tbe  pMfeet 
freedom  aecared  him  by  the  law,  but  is  generaUj  temperate  in 
bis  bebit^  aitd  attentive  to  his  duties,  and  oonfonna,  in  moet 
reapects,  his  ontward  conduct  to  the  morality  of  the  Kmui  t 
not  being  exposed  to  the  temptations  Borroiuiding  tboee  in 
power,  he  is  leas  tainted  with  their  vices. 

The  neoesaarj  resok  of  such  a  sUte  of  society  baa  been  to 
prevent  the  fmination  of  that  intelligent,  wealthy,  independent 
■listoerecy  and  middle  class,  which  are  tbe  greatest  KHiroes  of 
national  atrength  and  sUbility,  and  from  which  all  places  of 
pnblic  trust  can  be  supplied  with  well-qnalifled,  req>ectable 
agents.  The  higher  itate  offices  in  Turkey  are  oooseqaoit^ 
held  by  tHgoted,  rapacious  Pashas,  who,  with  few  exception^ 
have  owed  their  rise  to  mere  accident,  or  to  military  talent, 
end  are  generally  uneducated  men,  who  may  hare  obtained 
degrees   from   the   Ulema  Coll^^   by  means  of  favour   and 
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bribery.  When  the  Sultan  happens  not  to  be  a  man  of  firm 
cliaracler,  the  empire  is  ruled  by  these  Pashas,  who  cunstitute 
an  unprincipled,  egotistic  oligarchy,  seldom  containing  any  men 
of  merit,  and  under  the  influence  of  the  fanatic  association  of 
Ulcmas.  They  govern  solely  for  the  maintenance  of  their  own 
power,  and  their  tyrannical  conduct  has  sometimes  led  to  insurr 
rectionary  outbreaks  among  the  people.  ' 

It  has  already  been  stated,  that,  at  the  conquest,  the  lands  of 
the  empire  were  divided  into  three  classes,"  a  third  for  tha 
state,  a  third  for  private  Turkish  tubjecU,  either  Moslem  or 
Christian,  and  a  third  for  the  Mosques.  All  uncultivated 
lands,  such  as  correspond  to  our  commons,  and  which,  in  many  ' 
districts,  are  of  immense  extent,  belong,  by  law,  to  whosoever 
brings  them  into  cultivation,  whether  Moslem  or  Christian,  and 
this  is  described  as  restoring  them  to  life.  No  foreigner  L 
allowed  the  right  of  purchasing  or  holding  landed  or  other  j 
immoveable  property. 

The  amount  of  private  property  has  been  greatly  diminished,   ' 
and  a  large  proportion  mortgaged,   as  ecclesiastical  property, 
to  the  mosques,  so  that  the  ecclesiastical,  or  Ulema  body,  art 
now  stated  to  be  in  possession  of  above  two-thirds  of  the  land 
of  the  empire.     The  great  inducement  to  private  landowners 
for  making  these  transfers,    has   been   the    fact  of   the   land  I 
of  the  mosques  being  subject  neither  to  confiacHtion  i 
These    transactions,  which  we  called    Vahuft,   are   described  I 
as  follows,  by  Ubicini  i — 

"  Suppose  Said  to  he  the  possessor  of  a  real  estate  of  100,000 
piastres,  which  he  deairei  to  secure  from  the  rapacity  of  the  Govenn  , 
meat,  and  to  preserve  for  hia  direct  issue.  He  cedes  it  to  a  ntosqua, 
which  gives  him  in  exchange  a  sum  of  10,000  piastres;  but  this  cession 
ii  fictitious.  Bnid,  by  a  payment  of  lifleen  per  cent,  on  the  sum  he 
has  received,  or  16,000  piastrei  a  year,  continues  to  retain  the  perpetual 
Uiulruot  of  bis  estate,  with  a  power  of  tranBoulling  it  In  hU  children. 
He  is  safe  tnm  all  conSications  and  from  forced  sales,  either  by  his 
creditors  or  by  Tirtua  of  the  right  recoiniitcd  by  Turkish  law,  whidl 
irives  the  owner  of  contiguous  property  a  prior  claim  to  purchsaa. 
But  if  Said  dies  without  living  children,  even  though  he  hare  gnnt^ 
children  to  repieient  Uieni,  the  estate  posses  to  the  raou|ua,  ThiM  I 
the  mosque  is  placed  by  this  trust  in  tJic  position  of  a  man  who  pi 
•  Bee  psge  Gli. 
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dM«M  u)  Mtale  Tor  one-t«nUi  or  iu  vtjue  on  conditioD  of  onfy  onlcr- 
Uig  into  pDMcsuon  on  the  eitinctiaii  of  the  lineal  and  direet  tune  of 
the  Tendor,  recdTing,  hovcTcr,  fifteen  per  ceoL  on  th«  purchase- 
money  in  the  intenal.  It  may  readily  l>e  conceiTed  that  ihia  urange- 
ment  contributed  formiTly  to  multipty  these  tnistt,  iaiomucb  that 
tkree-qvarteri  of  Iht  landed  pnjHrly  of  Turkey  are  ihui  pledged  to 
Ok  ino»quc«,  to  the  great  detriment  of  the  pnhUc  teTenue."* — ('■  Lettres 
■nr  la  Turquie,"  p.  270.) 

Sultan  Mahmoud  IL  checked  tbese  gross  abuses  iu  the  acqni- 
oition  and  managemeDt  of  ecclesiastical  landed  propertj,  b; 
^cing  it  under  the  direction  of  a  Commission  appointed  bj 
the  Gorenunent,  and  he  contemplated  uoiling  these  lands  to 
the  property  of  the  Crown. 

By  a  legal  fiction  the  Sute,  in  Turkey,  ia  Ifae  real  owner  of 
landed  and  immoveable  properly,  even  tbat  of  the  nicsqaes; 
and  the  occupier  had  only  a  rigbt  of  possession  as  tenant  of  the 
State  ;  for  all  property,  the  Koran  ileelares,  belongs  to  God,  by 
whom  it  is  vested  in  tiie  State  us  llii:  depository  of  his  dele- 
gated authority.  The  sale  of  landed  property  even  among  Turkish 
Botyects  is  surrounded  by  numerous  difficulties,  greatly  depre- 
ciating its  value.  The  following  account  of  these  is  givoi  by 
Dr.  Michelsen : — 

"  Immoveable  property,"  aays  Dr.  Michelsen,  "  which  ia  not  owned 
hy  these  institutions,  of  which,  contequently,  the  State  is  the  owna, 
and  the  private  individual  the  holder,  ia  called  MmOc.  Landed  pro- 
perty (land,  houses,  mines)  can,  in  Turkey,  be  poaseMed  only  by 
Turkiib  subjects.  A  vakuf  can,  by  law,  neither  be  sold  nor  alienated, 
and  It  is  only  by  means  of  an  abuse  and  quibbling  with  hiw  tenas  that 
any  other  immoveable  property  of  a  similar  description  (whidi  has  not 
been  a  vakuf)  may  be  substituted  for  it.  Neither  is  the  rr  nalr  of  the 
Jfuft  subject  to  less  ridiculous  restrictions.  Thus,  fi>r  instance,  • 
Turk  msy  dispose  of  his  landed  property  to  a  Turk  alona,  while  the 
property  of  a  rayah  is  so  limited  by  various  clauses  as  to  render  its 
sale  to  all  but  a  Turk  neit  to  impossible.  The  ssle  of  sueh  propeny 
being  thus  limited  to  a  very  small  number  of  buyers,  and  Iheee  not  of 
a  wMlthy  class,  the  value  oT  landed  property  is  greatly  depressed; 
while  in  some  few  places,  where  the  Franks  find  means  to  hold  pro- 
perty (apparently  in  the  name  of  a  Turk,  hut  in  reality  for  themselves), 
the  value  is  raised  to  an  extraordinary  and  almost  dsbuloos  extent. 
Landed  property  at  Pen  and  Oolata,  for  instance,  fetches  n(uoh  mora 
than  in  London."— ("  Michelsen,"  p.  178.) 
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Another  of  the  great  causes  contributing  to  the  depreciation 
of  landed  property  is  the  prohibition  of  its  being  purcbiued  bj 
foreigners,  not  Turkish  subjects.  This  lavr  bus,  howerer,  fre- 
quently been  evaded,  and  foreigners  have  indirectly  become  owners 
of  lauded  property  by  the  purchasu  boing  made  in  the  names  of 
their  mothers,  sistera,  or  wives,  who  were  Turkish  subjects,  and 
by  this  contrivanoe  it  was  exempt  froni  the  payment  of  any  direct 
tax  to  the  State.  The  extent  ufpru[>erty  thus  held  by  foreigners  in 
the  districtof  Constantinople  alone  has  been  estimated  lobe  worth 
fifteen  millions  sterling,  and  its  amount  is  equally  great  in  other 
districts.  On  the  introduction,  in  1840,  of  the  new  reform 
(called  Tanzemal),  the  Government  appointed  a  commission  to 
investigate  the  amount  and  titles  of  the  property  held  by 
foreigners,  and  propose  a  plan  of  subjecting  it  to  some  reasonable 
impost.  Long  negociatioos  with  the  foreign  Consuls  followed, 
without  any  immediate  definitive  result ;  but,  on  the  renewal  of 
the  negociation,  in  1852,  the  principle  of  a  moilerale  tax,  to  be 
regulated  by  the  Consuls,  was  finally  agreed  upon.  When  the 
establishment,  by  this  decision,  of  the  legal  right  of  foreigners 
to  possess  landed  property  in  Turkey  has  been  fully  confirmed,  it 
will  lead  to  highly  beneficial  results,  by  encouraging  the  immi- 
gration of  European  colonies  into  the  rich,  half-cullivaled  plains 
of  Roumelia,  Wallachie,  Moldavia,  and  Asia.  This  would  give 
an  immense  impulse  to  agricnlture  and  commerce,  followed  by  a 
rapid  development  of  the  unbounded  resonrces  of  the  empire  and 
a  corresponding  increase  of  lis  revenues.  Hitherto  all  the  pro- 
duce of  the  country  has  been  transported  on  the  backs  of  camels, 
mules,  and  donkeys,  for  there  are  no  carriage -roads,  and  no 
description  of  wheel-carriage  is  to  be  seen,  not  even  a  wheel- 
barrow. The  targe  accession  of  revenue  obtained  from  agri- 
cultural and  commercial  improTcments  would  enable  the 
Government  to  undertake  extensive  public  works,  in  the  con* 
struction  of  roads  and  oaaals  and  tlie  exploration  of  mines. 

The  present  system  of  raising  the  revenues  of  the  Stale  is 
most  unequal,  vicious,  and  oppressive.  The  chief  source  of 
income  is  a  tithe  on  produce,  either  collected  in  kind  or  com^ 
muted.  Then  come*  an  income-tax,  from  ten  to  Iwanty^five  per 
cent.,  often  exacted  for  produce  that  has  already  paid  tithe.  Tha 
8  cS 


T4&  MUtXKk&AIIOH   or    Tb'BSAT. 

«kpitati(»-tu  l>  onlr  P>U  %7  tkB  Mdrc  CMMkM«rM«ii 
Hie  Mllastiaa  of  cutona  ia  gmmOr  tmati  ^mt,  ttid^  to 
ArmonUH  if  cnlrtow,  iriiooft«nd  -  -  - 
•BonMHU  ftrtoiMB.  HwAkwof  Tai«Maifti«MiiBM4lBa 
bjanctioB  to  mbs  grwl  mmi, 
wapeta  i  h*  th^  naelb  tb^  ii 
prolifg.  On  tb«  other  hand,  such  ia  the  lAri«h  eipendinire 
incurred  in  the  saJariea  of  ttic  Stetc  function arieti,  especinllj  Ihaia 
of  the  higher  orders,  that,  while  the  rovcntue  is  Kbout  ~,0O0,0O0t. 
sterling,  the  czpeudiliire  for  public  functionuiM  amoants  to 
1,950,0001:,  and  for  the  Sullan'a  civil  Us^  to  834,000/.,  nnluiig 
K^fitfaer,  2,784,000/., — a  third  of  the  whole  revejiae.  Ubidid 
calculates  that,  b;  rarious  reformationd  in  the  system  of  tnm- 
tion,  three  millions  and  a-half  starling  could  tasilj  be  added 
to  the  annual  income  of  the  empire. 

In  the  cyrs  "f  thi?  mc-rti  wiirtilly  politician,  the  reg«nc-ratica 
of  Turkey  may  well  appear  almost  faopelau ;  fat  wtaoD  hs  cos- 
aiders  the  heterogeneous  and  cgnflicting  elementi— iMilndnig 
people  of  manj  tribes,  differing  in  language  and  reKgips,  and 
long  at  enmitj  with  one  another — of  which  the  nation  coonata, 
and  when  he  reflects  on  the  Tariooa  other  canaea  <f  rajad 
decay  that  have  been  enumerated,  the  chancea  cf  i-ii^iiring 
destruction  maj  justly  be  thought  infinitdy  amalL  But  to 
the  Christian  p<ditician  the  proepect  is  moch  farigbtv,  for 
he  has  been  taught  confidently  to  trust  in  the  imaiatiUB  power 
of  the  Word  of  God  ;  he  has  learnt,  by  bis  own  egparioaoe  aad 
that  of  past  ages,  that  the  renewing  and  sanctifying  inAueaeaa 
of  the  Gospel  of  Christ  are  able  to  soften  the  haartandenligbtni 
the  mind  of  the  fiercest  and  meet  ignorant  savage  ;  that  He  wba 
"  maketh  men  to  be  of  one  mind  in  a  boose,"  can  reooncila  tiM 
bitterest  enmities  and  bring  the  most  discordant  coainnnitiea  to 
tive  together  in  peace  and  lore.  There  ia  reason  to  beUere  diat 
a  more  enlighteaed  and  liberal  spirit  has  begun  of  late  yeara  to 
be  infused  among  the  higher  class  of  Tnrka,  inelndiiv  the 
College  of  Ulemas,  who  aee  the  necessity  of  refonns  for  tfaeir 
awn  preservation ;  and  it  has  been  shown  in  theso  pagee  that 
the  work  of  Christian  dvilization  has  oommenoed  and  is  stiadiljr 
progres^ng  in  many  parts  of  the  empire. 
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OsHfqtttOB  of  Sjn — HusianuT  Schoola — Important  inflnmce  of  Uu 
SoritituMa  in  gmenl  ednotioii— Atheiu — Missionnj  Sohooli — Educir 
tion  in  Greece — Schools,  OjmDuis,  and  TIniionilj' — Qrerk  Nutiona! 
Ch&raoter,  modem  and  uicioDl^  Defects  in  tbe  sjatem  of  Sducation — 
Corrnpl  SUte  of  the  Church— RnaaUa  InfloBii™— Teadeney  to  Im- 
proTHnOQta — HisBJonary  Eflbrle  in  Greece — Gt«wJ  Rpmarks — Dm-rip- 
tioa  oC  Athom— SiuToy  of  Gn»ce— Altifli— Hip  More*— Aigolie— 
ArOHlia— AtaioB—Litanua— Eutera  HcUas— TliBbea  —  UElicoD—Piu^ 
naaaiu — Delphi — Weatem  Hellas — Misaoiou^hi — Candia — Th«  C^clade 
Islands— The  Ionian  Islands— lllalta— The  Greek  Church— Contro- 
Tenioi  with  the  Chnrch  of  Kome — Decaj  in  Doctrine  and  Practice — 
Introduction  of  Chriatianitj  into  Russia — Statistics  of  the  Greek  Chureh 
— Tenets  froni  their  SymboUc  Books — Tenets  fWim  the  Authoriied 
Catechism— Bnptiam — Trannibrtnnliation — Vrtycn  for  tlic  De»d — 
Wonhip  of  Images — 'Die  Snbbntb — Anatlwroas — Diriaionc  in  the 
fioMian-Oreck  Clioict] — Tke  Smpturaa  in  Russia  and  is  the  Eott — 
Bttual  and  Carimonies — Preacbiiig  in  tlu)  Qroek  Church. 


Malta,  otA  March,  I8J0. 
Mt  dear  Sir. — Having,  in  my  last  communication  from  the 
Eaat)  completed  our  account  of  Turkey,  1  now  forward,  as  the 
concluding  Rpport  of  our  Mission,  the  results  of  our  inquiries 
into  tbe  religious,  moral,  and  intdlectunl  coadilion  of  the  people 
of  Greece. 


Byra  -km  the  first  plnco  we  visited  in  the  Icingdom  of  Greece. 
This  town,  which  formerly  occupied  a  small  conical  hill,  crowned 
with  a  monastery,  and  inhabiied  chiefly  by  Roman  CatLolics, 
has,  within  the  Inst  twenty  years,  gradually  eitended  along  the 
shore  to  three  or  four  times  its  former  dimensions  ;  its  popula- 
tion, amounting  to  about  17,000,  now  belong  mostly  to  the 
Greek  communion.      8ym  has  became  the  great  emporium  of 
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taeamfvee,  tbe  Liverpool  <€  Gneee ;  Ais  iaoMM  rf  p 
ku  been  fkroored  bj  tbe  eestral  peifaiaa  ef  As  idhi 
bctireen  Europe  and  Ana,  in  tbe  direct  fine  ef  e 
of  tbe  pfindpel  porta  cf  Envpe  wiA  < 
■od  Dejnoot.  The  origin,  howew,  ( 
from  tbe  Mttlesaent  in  tbe  ialand  ^  a  a^dia-  of  ths  dnf 
&miliee  of  the  island  of  Sao,  wbo  bad  been  drirea  froa  dwr 
conntij  bj  the  Tnrki  In  tbe  war  of  cnaDopatie^  Tben 
reft^eei^  haag  redoeed  to  b^gary,  engagod  ia  ahiii  b  Jilinft 
and  tbe  canjing  trader  and  nanjTi  br  theb  gnat  iatdi^eBea 
and  enterpriee,  hare  eataUiabed  tiaepeetible  et^iaanl  iHMe^ 
and  amawed  cooriderable  fortnnea ;  ammenaaX  traiiTtin—  an 
■tated  to  be  carried  on  in  tbe  iiland  to  tba  naaoUt  — wyHjef 
abont  twen^-five  millitma  of  drachuaa  (900,000Ly 

HiMUHtABT  An>  Natioiiai,  Scbooll — ^The  yeapetity  ef  Ae 
Sjriots  ia,  also,  in  a  great  d^ree,  to  be  attributed  to  tbe  eimiHi- 
■tance  that,  besides  being  an  inteDigent  race,  Ihej  bsTe  enjojed 
the  advantages  of  a  sonnd  religious,  moral,  and  intelleetnal  eda- 
catioD,  more  generallj  diffused  among  them  than  has  been  the 
case,  probably,  in  anj  other  place  in  tbe  East.  Thej  have  been 
cbieflj  indebted  for  this  great  benefit  to  the  large  scriptoral 
I  schools  maintained  in  the  town  bj  the  Church  Missionary  Sodet/ 
for  the  last  twenlj  or  twenty-five  jeare,  tinder  the  management 
I  for  the  greater  part  of  that  period,  of  the  Bev.  F.  A.  Hildnex ; 
so  true  is  it  that  the  principles  of  the  Word  of  God  tend  to  pro- 
mote tbe  lemporal  welfare  of  s  commanitj  bj  the  infusion  of  a 
sound  morality,  and  the  encouragement  of  habits  of  industry  and 
order,  where  the  higher  spiritual  blessings  may  not  be  so  dis- 
tinctly realized. 

We  found  Mr.  Hildner's  schools  attended  by  between  four 
hundred  and  fifty  and  five  hundred  children,  of  both  sexes, 
belonging  chiedy  to  the  lower  classes,  but  including  a  few  from 
families  in  good  circumstances .  ^The  Scriptures  are  daily  taught, 
with  prayer  and  psalmody.  There  are  eight  assistant  hfacbers, 
who  have  been  nearly  all  trained  up  in  the  school ;  these 
conduct  some  of  the  easier  parts  of  the  scriptural  course,  such 
as  Bible  history,  &c.,  while  Mr.  Hildner  takes  more  especial 
charge  of  the  doctrinal  instruction,  and  devotional  exercises. 
He  has  alsg  a  Sunday-school,  attended  by  about  two  handnd 
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nnd  twentj  children.  Ail  tlie  subjects  are  tauglit  which  are 
usually  included  in  a  gcK>d  practical  educatioD,  such  as  writing, 
arithmetic,  geography,  history,  drawing,  &c. ;  thu  pupila  are  also 
well  instructed  in  both  ancient  aad  modern  Gre«k,  as  well  as  in 
French,  Wb  found  the  school  in  excellent  order,  and  the  pro- 
gress of  the  classes  which  we  heard  examined,  was  very  satisfac- 
tory. Mr.  Hildner  was  not  able  to  supply  us,  out  of  his  school, 
with  any  youtlia  qualified  to  be  received  as  free  pupils  into  the 
Malta  College,  in  consequence  of  having  been  obliged  to  give 
up  his  highest  Hellenic  class  of  boys,  through  the  want  of  funds. 

When  it  is  remembered  how  large  a  proportion  of  the 
people  of  Syra  have,  in  the  course  of  so  many  years,  been 
educated  in  this  important  scriptural  school,  it  will  appear 
evident  that  the  sound  training  tbey  there  received  in  the 
doctrinal  and  moral  precepts  of  the  Bible,  must  have  exercised 
a  great  and  most  wholesome  inlluence  on  the  character  of  the 
population  generally.  That  such  has  really  been  the  cose  is  ( 
admitted  by  the  people  tliemselves,  who  consider  Mr,  Hildner 
as  their  greatest  benefactor.  We  heard  several  of  the  respect- 
able inhabitants  express  very  warmly  the  great  obligations 
they  owed  him  for  his  labours  among  them  in  the  cause  of 
education,  lliey  have,  moreover,  been  induced,  by  his  advice 
and  example,  as  the  population  inereaaed  in  wealth  and  numbers, 
to  establish  other  schools  on  the  model  of  his  own.  Besides  a 
large  gymuaaium  for  the  higher  branches  of  education,  there 
are  several  Hellenic  schools,  and  a  very  good  boarding-school, 
conducted  by  a  Mr.  Erangelides,  a  young  Greek,  of  superior 
talents  and  character,  who  studied  for  about  ten  years  in 
America.  Many  of  the  teachers  in  these  schools  were  trained 
by  Sir.  Mildner,  as  were  also  a  large  proportion  of  the  female 
teacliera  employed  throughout  Greece ;  it  is  reasonable,  there- 
fore, to  hope  that  such  a  body  of  teachers,  well  instructed  in  the 
Bible,  and  accustomed  to  teach  it,  may  eventually,  in  some 
degree,  improve  the  moral  character  of  the  people. 

iNPLtENCE  OP  Scriptural  Schools — There  is  a  eliapel 
attached  to  the  British  Consulate,  of  which  Mr.  Hildner  is  the 
minister.  No  openly  avowed  conversions  to  Protestaatim,  orv 
seceasions  from  the  Greek  Church,  have  yet  occurred  in  Syra.]! 


TAt     iMPokTAjtT  iMnammai  or  svi  teurrumz* 

T^e  ■>  k>««*«^,  good  nMOB  to  bfisra  ^*  OBirii*  Cnaarii** 
tion  of  MnptnTal  knowMfa  bM  bad  Iha  oAMt  af  ^Hdi«  Os 
■inda  oT  a  ambers  to  »  peneptioa  of  HMa  of  th«  leafing  flo^ti  af 
their  Cbnreh,  bf  enaui^  thea  to  ooatiMt  itt  toidMiK  wilk  Oii 
•r  the  Bible.    It  i»  by  grWaaPy  kar^^  m  tJM —— r,  lh« 

I  ^MMM  with  ■eriptnral  kaowledge,  that  Iha  vaj  it  pnfeapa  to  ha 
fevpared  for  «  geneni  nUpoiM  rtfwlie  ia  thoae  coBBlnM. 
There  wm  a  period  of  [ira|Miatico  «f  thk  iMtriptina  at  tta  Jan 

laf  tbcBelanDatioB.  both  in  Gmnf  aad  £ag^n<  lAiaelka 
knowfedga  of  Aa  Bible  had  been  wiMf  iriiiwiiiliii  Ir  &• 
HoaritM  and  Wiefclifltin,  thaa  oj 

I  Lather  aadflf  Iha  Ei«BdiBcCDnMn.  Thai 
aiiea  in  the  Leraot  laboorad  afao  for  mmmy  jtan  fa  aoaAMliaB 
Ktiptaral  adiooh,  befera  nqr  fraito  ef  Aeir  entliiaa  Kmb 
paUielr  nwnifwted  anoag  the  adolt  popalatJM  hjr  A*  «fw 
fnfeancn  of  ProteataatiBm. 

The  opinion  baa  aoaietuaes  been  adTocaled  that  iniaKHaij 
^erticm  ^ould  be  limited  esclunvelj  to  the  instmetion  of  adalts 
in  the  principles  of  the  (xoepel,  and  should  not  embraee  tbe 
edncation  of  the  jooDg.  Tbe  ezclusiTe  adoptioa,  howerer,  of 
■ucb  a  plan  seema  alike  (^>posed  to  the  teaching  of  nvclati«ia 
and  experieoce.  The  Word  of  God  declarea,  "  Trun  op  a  AHA 
in  the  wa/  be  should  go,  and  when  he  is  <>ld  be  will  not  depart 
&om  it."  *  "  Bemember  thy  Creator  in  the  daja  of  thy  joath.* 
It  is  written  in  commeDdation  of  Hmothy  that  from  a  child  ha 
hadknown  the  Holy  Scriptures;  and  the  importanee  of  the  earij 
religious  training  of  children  is  folly  estaUiabed  by  the  example 
of  our  Saviour,  when  be  took  little  children  in  faia  arma  and 
blessed  them ;  did  He  not  die,  also,  to  sare  the  scab  of  cfaiMicB 
as  well  as  those  of  adults  ?  When  the  public  preaehii^  of  the 
Gospel  it  forbidden,   as  is  so  often  tbe  caae^   t^  the  nllog 

:  ciril  or  ecclesiastical  authorities  of  a  coootry,  or  dae  directly 
opposed  by  the  people  tbemselTes,  tbe  school-rook  ia  tbe  only 
place  where  instruction  in  the  BiUe  can  be  giren,  and  Bcriptnral 
schools  may  in  this  aspect  be  tmly  considered  as  inTaluable 
MoeiONAKi  BTATiOKt.  The  iostaoces  are  innnmOTaUe  ia  which 
the  DiTine  truths  and  holy  |wecepts  karat  at  edraol  bj  the 
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obildren,  have  been  nchlj  blessed  to  their  parents,  even  among 
aavoges;  and  there  are  few  more  effectual  waja  oC  gtAeaing  the 
hardened  hearts  of  ignorant,  prejudiced,  or  depraved  mothers, 
than  by  manifesting  a  solidtade  for  the  welfare  of  thejr  off- 
■pring.  The  agenta  of  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society 
have  reported,  that  throughout  the  East,  generally,  and  especially 
in  Greece,  where,  in  consequence  of  the  opposition  of  the  priests, 
the  Bible  is  very  little  known  among  the  adult  population, 
scriptural  shoots  have  been  found  invaluable  in  the  promotion 
of  its  circulation,  by  the  children  taking  it  home  daily  from 
school,  and  reading  it  to  their  parents. 

Nothing,  indeed,  would  tend  so  powerfully  to  promote  the 
missionary  cause,  as  a  more  intimate  combination  of  religious 
with  secular  instruction  in  all  our  schoob  and  colleges,  than  has 
hitherto  been  the  practice;  so  that  a  well-grounded  knowledge, 
of  the  Bible,  \iewed  esbentullt  m  its  daily  nucncAt 
INFLUENCE  CPON  TBE  BKAKT  AND  LIFE,  should  take  the  pre-| 
cedence  of  every  other  description  of  knowledge,  and  be  held' 
up  OS  the  highest  and  noblcat  of  all  human  attainments. 

A  ayglem  of  education  so  conducted  would  essentially  tend 
to  sanctify  all  human  learning  to  the  glory  of  God,  and  to  the 
advancement  of  his  precious  saviug  truth  throughout  the  whole 
earth ;  while,  at  present,  secular  knowlcilge  is  chiefly  sought  fori, 
the  purpose  of  gratifying  ambition,  covetousness,  and  other  l| 
sellish  objects  of  worldly  pursuit.  If,  on  the  contrary,  true  and' 
spiritual  religion  occupied  its  legitimate  pre-eminence  in  all' 
our  educational  institutions,  a  sound  missionary  spirit  would  I 
soon,  with  the  Divine  blessing,  be  infused  into  the  riaingi 
generation,  and  there  would  no  longer  be  cause  for  the  generBl| 
complaint  of  the  great  deficiency  of  missionary  labourers. 

The  progress  of  Gospel  truth  would,  no  doabt,  be  greaOy 
promoted  in  Syra  and  the  neighbouring  islands  at  the  present ' 
time,  if  Mr,  Hildner  was  aBsisted  by  a  few  native  Scripluw- 
readers,  whom  he  could  employ  in  conversing  and  reading 
with  the  people  in  their  own  houses,  and  in  distributing,  alsc^ 
useful  books  in  the  neighbouring  islands  ;  this  cla^s  of  ageatB 
is  likely  to  acquire  considerable  influence  with  the  people. 

We  were  very  kindly  received  by  the  British  Consul,  Mr. 


oOcr  Eni^  then  tt  pmmL    Mr.  HiUBer  took  m  to  ad  m 
tm  of  the  BoM  napeelaUe  MCiTo  I 
■■eli^iiv  the  Ibror  and  tlw  Frvnmn  CcxhbI  )  tb^  d  e 
llmmwiliia  modi  iiitaitled  ia oar  i^um,  ^id  diiptwcd  to 
tfaflfludTes  cf  ths  adnatagn  of  tbe  CoUcga.    SfaiBa  oar  n 
A  yoong  BMv  hu  beea  ■tbntted  ■■  m  gntinlOM  p«pi]»  whi 
'  adBoted  io  On  GjnoiMHiiiH  tf  Sjn.    He  «m  tmomm 


CoMiBiitte^  widwelnTev 
of  hit  MM  to  tke  whooL  * 


We  ptoeeeded  from  871*  to  Atbeaa^  wbert  we  urired  the 
27th  of  September.  Besides  inquiring  into  the  religioae  and 
moral  state  of  the  people,  we  felt  interested  in  aBOertaiiiing  the 
Buccess  which  had  attended  the  efforts  made,  since  the  restora' 
tion  of  Greece  to  the  rank  of  an  independent  nation,  for  the 
TCTiral  of  learning  in  Modem  Athens.  We  made  the  objects  of 
the  Collie  extensively  known,  by  personal  interviews  with  a 
number  of  the  influential  nativM,  aa^well  as  by  the  insertion  of 
the  prospectus  in  Bereral  of  the  Greek  newspapers.  We  received 
much  valuable  information  and  kind  assistance  in  the  praseca- 
tion  of  our  inquiries,  from  the  British  Chaplain,  the  Kci  J.  J. 
Hill,  who  has  been  a  resident  in  Athens  for  nearly  thirtyjrearB. 
We  were  also  very  kindly  received  by  His  Excellency  Sir 
Thomas  Wyse,  the  British  Ambassador,  who  expressed  his  appro- 
bation  of  the  plan  of  the  College,  and  gave  us  some  interesting 
information  on  the  present  state  of  education  in  Greece. 

Education  in  Greece. — Missionary  SchooIs. — Dnring  the 
long  period  of  the  Turkish  dominion,  the  education  of  all  classes 
in  Greece  was  almost  entirely  neglected.  This  was  partly  the 
result  of  the  ignorance  and  prejudices  of  their  despotic  rulers, 
but,  in  a  great  degree,  also,  of  the  blind  and  iniquitous  poligy  of 
the  heads  of  their  own  Church,  who  considered  it  their  interest 

•  Thii  youth  ii  now  in  tha  CoUc^. 
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to  keep  the  people  in  ignorance,  in  order  the  more  easily  tOi 
deceive  and  oppress  them  ;  they  provided  very  little  iDStructionj 
even  for  their  own  clergy,  the  few  who  desired  a  better  educa- 1 
tion  being  obliged  to  seek  it  in  Italy  or  Spain. 

The  first  efforts  for  the  promotion  of  education  in  Greeoe,, 
aince  the  recovery  of  its  independence,  were  made  st  Athena 
and  Syra,  by  English  and  American  missionaries.  A  few  ycarai 
before  the  establishment  of  the  schools  of  the  Church  Missionary 
Society  at  Syra,  several  American  missionaries  had  settled  at 
Athens,  and  a  school  was  opened  by  the  Uev.  J.  J.  Hill  and 
his  lady,  of  the  American  Episcopal  Missionary  Board,  when 
Athens  was  yet  little  more  than  a  heap  of  ruins.  The  school 
has  been  very  successfully  carried  on  ever  since,  under  varioafl 
modifications  of  its  phin.  For  several  years  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Hill  were  chiefly  occupied  with  the  education  of  the  daugbters 
of  the  better  classes,  carefully  instructing  them  in  religion  and 
raornla,  besides  the  usual  branches  of  secular  learning,  including 
a  knowledge  of  those  household  duties  and  domestic  babits,  of 
which  women  in  the  East  are  so  lamentably  ignorant.  In 
consequence,  however,  of  obstacles  raised  by  the  jealousy  and 
bigotry  of  some  of  the  priesthood  on  the  subject  of  religion,  the 
management  of  this  school  wss  transferred  to  a  Committee  of 
Greek  Udies,  since  which  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hill  have  established 
and  conducted  a  large  day-scbool  for  the  poorer  classes  of  both 

We  were  greatly  satisfied  with  our  inspection  of  this  scliouL 
It  is  attended  by  about  500  children,  the  majority  are  girls,! 
belonging  chiefly  to  the  lower  classes  t  some  children,  howcvcrj 
of  families  in  good  circumstances,  also  attend,  attracted  by  thej 
superior  character  of  tlie  education  bestowed.  The  Bible  ia 
read  and  taught  in  nil  liie  classes.  There  are  six  female  teachers, 
who  assist  in  giving  the  Scripture  lessons,  and  monitors  help  in 
the  other  classes.  All  the  branches  of  a  good  ordinary  educa- 
tion are  taught,  including  English,  and  special  pains  are  taken 
with  the  moral  training  of  the  children.  The  girls  are  taught 
needlework  ;  and  we  saw  one  poor  cripple,  who  hod  for  many 
years  crawled  about  the  streets  on  her  hands  and  knees,  beg- 
ging her  bread,  who  is  now  a  very  good  scmpslreas.      The 
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tmOten  reevTe  tctm  20L  to  40L  R-rwr,  wMdvI  baartf  tt 

Abnndaat  1*011111007  ia  borne  b]r  all  tba  mopwtwMa  Gradki^ 
to  the  beueficiBl  iBflDOiioe  «f  Mr,  nd  Ifai.  HiO^  iiiimhiIi 
UbooTs  at  Athena,  aod  apedaUjr  to  Oe  aMOSN  of  the  letter  fa 
traiiiing  ap  the  Tonag  of  the  finele  eex,  an  ottae  ftr  wUcfc 
Hob  exedlent  ladj  ^pean  vBoatm&j  qualified.  Ike  Gnaka 
.have  been  pnMrticaltr  oonvineed  of  the  adTanta^ea  of  Oe  fha 
jpanoad,  bj  the  manj'  wrampjfa  tej  hare  witnwaed,  froM  the 
Qaeen's  ooort,  down  to  the  ranka  of  the  pomr,  of  the  fanr 
|BMnUt7,  graater  aebcmeu  of  mind,  and  etJiJty  of  allrianwala 
l«f  Hn.  Hill's  pnpili,  than  general^  beloagB  to  the  watiaaal 
diarneter.  A  Dniabcr  of  good  teachers  havc^  alao^  been  auppUad 
£raai  tbeae  sohooh,  which  have  aerred  aa  a  nmdd  to  odNra. 

QsuK  CoLLKOia  AMD  ScBOOLS. — Groat  exartioaa  ha**' 
been  made  bj  the  Ore^  GoTenunent  to  extend  eduoalfota 
among  the  people,  at  a  chief  means  of  promoting  their  civiliaB- 
tion.  Three  orders  of  schools  have  been  eatablished  foe  this 
purpose.  1. /Vtmaf3'(orelemeDtar7)  iScAfMfi^  fbrtheinstroction 
of  the  ^onngest  children  of  the  lower  dassee,  established  in 
erery  parish  and  village.  2.  HeUeiiic  SchooU,  for  the  edncatiwi 
of  children  at  a  more  advanced  age.  3.  Gytimatia,  where  a  more 
extoided  course  of  education  can  be  obtained ;  there  are  four  of 
tbeae  in  different  parte  of  Greece ;  and  lastly,  one  Urge 
Vniveriity  at  Athens  for  the  whole  kingdom,  where  the  higher 
branches  of  literature  are  taught,  and  yoang  men  are  qnaUfied 
&r  the  learned  profeanons. 

The  course  of  instruction  in  the  Primary  SckooU,  htdades 
reading,  writing,  arithmetic,  elementary  geograpfaT;  the  ancient 
Greek  Graaunar,  and  drawing.  Instmction  is  also  gfren  in 
the  shorter  catechism,  in  an  epitome  of  sacred  hiatof^,  and  ia 
ibn  Bible.  There  are  several  catechisms  used  in  the  sdiools, 
edited  bj  different  divines,  but  alt  agreeing  in  tfadir  doctrinal 
piindplea.  It  is  required  hj  law,  that  some  approved  fwin  of 
catechism  should  be  taught  in  overy  school ;  bat  this  r^nlatian 
ia  not  alwaja  strictlj  enfwced. 

In  the  HtUettie  Sehoob,  the  edncation  comprises  ancient 
Greek ;   the  rudiments  of  Latin,  French,   writing,  arithmetic. 
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political  get^raph^  ;  the  elenienls  of  geometry,  drawing,  history 
of  Greece,  sacred  history,  the  larger  catechism.  The  Bible  is 
not  read. 

In  the  Gymnasia,  the  course  of  iustrnction  consists  of  the 
higher  brauohes  of  the  classics, — much  more  attention  and  titna 
being  given  to  ancient  Greek,  than  to  Latin, — arithmetic, 
algebra,  geometry,  and  mathematics ;  hintory,  ancient  and 
modern ;  logic  and  ethics,  the  French  and  English  langu^es. 
There  was,  until  lately,  no  proTision  for  religious  instruction  ; 
hut  a  priest  has  been  appointed  for  that  purpose,  to  the 
Gymnasium  of  Athena.  The  Gymnasia  are  attended  on 
average  by  between  300  and  400  pupils.  The  education  ii 
entirely  gratis. 

In  the  University  of  Athens,  the  studies  are  divided  into  tha 
four  faculties,  viz.,  theology,  law,  medicine,  and  philiwopby. 
The  number  of  students  in  attendance,  is  about  300.  A  ranga 
of  large  and  handsome  buildings  is  in  the  course  of  erection, 
containing,  besides  class-roomB,  a  fine  library,  and  museum. 
There  are  two  classes  of  students,  one  comprising  regulu 
students  who  graduate,  and  the  other  amateur  students.  Tb« 
lectures  are  open  to  the  public.  The  masters  in  the  Gymnasia 
and  University,  receive  from  80/.  to  150/.  a-year. 

There  is  a  large  seminnry  founded  by  a  merchant,  who 
bequeathed  a  considerable  fortune,  for  the  purpose  of  providing 
for  a  certain  number  of  priests  an  educaliun  superior  to  that 
which  they  generally  receive  in  the  Greek  Church.  "ITie 
Institution  has  not  been  long  completed.  A  new  boarding- 
school  for  boys,  is  on  the  point  of  being  established  at  Athene 
under  the  direction  of  several  of  their  learned  men.  The 
Government  is  also  desirous  of  increasing  the  number  of 
Gymnasia  to  sis,  and  is  only  prevented  by  the  want  of  teachcm. 

The  Grekk  Character. — While  the  Greeks  have  judged  i 
rightly,  in  considering  national  education  one  of  the  greatest 
means  of  civiliialion,  they  have  beern  mistaken  respecting  the 
character  of  the  education  required  for  the  attainment  of  this  ' 
end.  The  defects  of  their  present  system  of  instruction,  will  be 
better  understood,  by  the  following  remarks  on  the  Greek 
national  character  i— 


fitquently  lewb  tbea  into  gtaring  incoMMteociQ^  bj  e 
in  ni»dert«king»  to  wfai^  tfadr  pcnren  are  inndequte. 

Hk  gRBtett  defect,  bowerer,  in  the  ehnncter  «f  tbn 
Graeka,  is  the  mot  of  Boood  morel  priudpte.  Tbej  Men  to 
be  ao  wanting  in  the  Mora/  ttnit,  u  to  be  Borcel;  eoneciona 
that  truth,  hoDesty.  and  joftice,  are  rirtoee  indispenaaUa  to  the 
cowtitDtion  ot  a  good  ntoral  character.  Ignwing,  aa  it  wen^ 
the  existence  of  anj  moral  bwt  r^uUting  tbe  actkas  of  mttia, 
tfaej  have  made  intellect  their  idol,  and  tbej  have  heoome 
■o  Dotorioiu  for  a  loose  moralitjr,  as  to  incur  tbe  oenaore,  oa 
this  account,  of  all  surrounding  natioos. 

Jt  is  worth;  of  remark,  that  pride  of  understanding,  Taoilj 
of  mind,  fickleness  of  disposition,  and  an  almost  total  disregard 
of  moral  principle,  formed  some  of  tbe  leading  featnres  of  tba 
character  of  the  ancient  Greeks,  at  the  brightest  period  of  their 
national  glory.  It  was  tbe  fearful  decline  of  morals  anung  all 
classes,  including  even  manj  of  their  renowned  heroes  and 
philosophers,  that  became  the  immediate  cause  of  their  downfall 
as  a  nation.  The  truth  of  this  statement  is  futlj  exemplified 
in  the  profligacy  of  an  Aleibiadtt,  the  low  canning  and  &lsehood 
of  a   Themitloelet,  the   sensual  mBTitmr  of  th«  disdplea   of 
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Epicuriu,*  and  ia  the  obscenity  of  some  of  their  poets.  When 
the  people  of  Athens  were  in  the  habit  of  assembling  ia 
crowds  to  listen  with  delight  to  the  grossly  licentious  plays  of 
Aristophanes,  in  a  theatre,  portions  of  wLich  may  still  be  seen 
on  one  side  of  the  AcropoUa,  it  cannot  be  surprising  that  their 
greatness  should  not  have  been  more  durable.  Xu  a  tolal  disre- 
gard of  public  decency  were  added,  bwity  of  virtue  iti  their  euci&l 
relations,  a  general  prevalence  of  ignorance,  and  of  idolatrous 
Bupentition,  ferocity  and  treachery  in  war,  and  a  want  of  good 
faith  in  peace.  How  greatly  are  the  glories  of  the  Greek 
republics  dimmed,  by  such  a  coinhination  of  vices  ! 

They  were  not,  however,  left  unwarned  of  their  wickedness^ 
when  St.  Paul  disputed  with  them  in  the  market-place^ 
respecting  tlieir  superstitious  idolatry  in  worshipping  umknowM 
GODS ;  and  again,  when  survejdng  from  the  Areopagus  the 
.  Hurroundiiig  range  of  magnificent  Heathen  temples,  now  heaps 
of  ruins,  he  declared  in  the  sublime  language  of  inspiration, 
"  God,  that  made  the  world  and  all  things  therein,  seeing  that 
he  is  Lord  of  heaven  and  earth,  dwclleth  not  in  temples  made 
with  hands,  neither  is  worshipped  with  men's  hands."  (Acta 
xvii.  24.)  But  on  hearing  of  the  doctrine  of  the  resurrection, 
the  Athenians  mocked  him  aj  a  babbler,  and  needed  as 
"  foolishness,"  the  Gospel  offer  of  saltation.  It  is  written, 
— "  God  reaistetb  the  proud."  "  The  Lord  wiL  destroy  ihs 
house  of  the  proud."  "  A  man's  pride  shall  bring  him  low." 
And,  in  fulfilment  of  these  declarations,  God  has  punished  the 
ancient  Greeks  for  their  pride  a{  heart  and  unbelief,  by 
sulyecting  tbem  for  ages  to  the  liumiliatiug  bondage  of  ignorant, 
semi-barbarous  nations. 

It  would  be  well  for  the  modern  Greeks  to  meditate  upon 
this  view  of  their  pa^t  history.  They  might  learn  from  God's 
judgments  upon  their  ancestors,  that  He  has  created  man  a  mord 
and  responsilile,  ns  well  as  an  intellectual  being ;  ihat  He  bu 
ordainod  spctrial  laws  for  the  guidance  of  his  mural  nature,  th« 
observance  of  which.  He  has  declared  to  he  the  highest  stAndord 
of  merit  in  His  sight,  for  above  any  purely  intidleclual  attain> 
*   Bee  in  Appaidix,   s   dcMriptioD  of  tbo  difiercnt  KhooU  of  Qrook 
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■eats;  wkilc  He  haa  cvt  caotenr|)4  npoB  the  lil^evt  bvma 
Iskmhig,  when  diwoei«ted  from  iivorsl  rectitDde.  Bj  referenn 
to  Hi*  rcTMled  Word,  tbejr  will  find  muiy  decknrioiM  em- 
trmiog  these  ■UtcmeatB, — "  RigtiteoameM  exslteth  ■  iMrtk^ 
while  sin  a  »  rrproacb  to  any  peofAe."  "  Where  is  the  wiM  ? 
when  ia  the  aonbe?  where  b  llie  disputer  of  tliia  world  ?  Hatb 
not  Ood  PMtde  TooliAh  the  wisdom  of  thia  world '{  Tbe  foofiih* 
neM  of  God  is  wiser  than  men,  the  weakness  at  God  stronger 
than  men,  that  no  fie«h  should  glory  in  his  prraeoce."  (1  Cor. 
L  20,  25.  29.) 

Tliese  are  considenlions  deier«ing  the  aeriotu  attentioD  of 
all  reflecting  Greelu,  especially  at  a  time  n'hen  they  are  rising 
^ain  into  rxistence  as  an  independent  nation.  Tb«y  are 
considervlions  which  ought  to  eserdte  a  leading  influeooe  in 
the  choice  of  the  principles  on  which  their  system  of  ednca- 
tiun,  both  [iiibtic  and  private,  it)  to  be  founded.  These  prin-  > 
dplea  should  embrace  two  great  objecta.  1.  C*nfUly  to  tnia 
■p  the  people  in  the  great  fundamental  doctrinea  and  Boral 
precepta  of  the  Bible.  2.  While  proriding  for  tliem  all  the 
intellectual  instroctimi  that  may  be  required  in  the  TarioaB 
Tocations  of  life,  to  be  careful  to  incnkate  humili^  of  miad. 

DxrKCTS  nt  thx  Ststrm  of  Educatiom. — The  plan  of 
edooation  now  pnrsued  in  their  schoole  and  Gtyittaaria,  is 
defectire  in  both  these  points. 

1.  Although  moral  and  religiooa  instruction  is  tbe  moeC 
important  branch  of  education,  preparing  man  for  the  &itfafid 
dischai^  of  his  dutiea  to  God  and  his  fellow-4neB  in  all  tbo 
relations  of  life — both  for  time  and  etemity-^this  ooonpiea 
only  a  very  limited  and  secondary  place  in  tbe  plan  of 
stndy  adopted  in  their  Institutions.  The  approved  forma 
I  of  catechism,  oontaining,  with  much  that  is  good,  several 
terrors  of  fundamental  doctrine,  are  taught  in  tbe  Primary  and 
^Hellenic  Schools,  either  by  a  priest  or  the  schoolmaster,  who  ia 
often  a  young  deacon ;  the  Bible  is  allowed  to  be  reod ;  theiv  is, 
also,  a  chair  of  theology  in  the  Unirersity,  bnt  which  only 
the  theological  students  are  obliged  to  attend.  Whil^  tberv 
fore,  the  moral  and  religious  instruction  is  not  altngetber 
neglected,  yet,  instead  of  constituting,  as  it  should,  the  p 
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object  in  their  plan  of  education,  there  ia  bat  a  amBll  portion  of 
lime  devoted  to  these  subjects.  The  persons,  moreover,  engaged 
in  this  branch  of  teoching,  whetlier  ecclesiastics  or  lajmen,  are 
imperfertlj-tjualified  for  the  work,  having  themselves  but  a  super- 
ficial knowledge  of  the  Word  of  God,  and  in  many  schools  tbs 
Scrtj)turtts  are  not  oscd. 

2.  As  regards  the  mental  training,  much  more  nllention  iflt 
paid  to  the  study  of  languuges  and  literature,  than  to  that  ofl  ' 
Diaihematics  and  the  pmctical  aciences.  One  of  the  objects  on  ' 
which  ttie  Greeks  particularly  pride  themselves,  is  to  excel  i 
knowledge  of  their  ancient  language,  and  clansical  authors, 
is  iheir  wish  to  restore  the  use  of  ancient  Greek  among  thej 
people,  excepting  that  it  b  intended  to  omit  the  inversion  o 
the  order  of  words  in  the  construction  of  sentences,  Tha 
modern  Greek  has  already  been  partially  reformed  on  this  plan,*  I 
in  several  places.  The  great  failing,  however,  observed  in  thA' 
niental  constitution  of  the  Greeks,  being  inaccuracy  of  reason^' 
ing,  and  consequent  unsoundness  of  judgment,  it  Is  important 
they  should  give  greater  prominence  in  their  course  of  educa- 
tion to  the  mathematical  and  the  physical  sciences.  It  is  espfri 
cially  by  this  class  of  studies,  that  the  mind  is  to  be  exercised 
in  accurate  habits  of  thinking  and  reasoning;  and  the  Greeka  . 
stand  much  !Dor«  in  need  of  i  solid  course  of  menial  training  | 
of  this  description,  filling  them  for  practical  and  useful  purauita,  I 
than  to  be  mode  poets,  orators,  or  speculative  philosophers. 

The  low  morality  of  the  Greeks  is  to  bo  traced  chiefly,  as  its . 
immediate  cause,  to  the  corrupt  aod  unscriplural  teaching  ofi 
tbeir  Church,  the  clergy  being  the  appointed  guonlians  of  thel 
morals  of  every  nation.  The  National  Church  in  Greece  ia 
fully  a^  unsound  in  doctrine  and  practice  as  ita  numerous 
branches  in  various  parts  of  the  East.  In  tl>e  cateehisms  and 
other  religious  standards,  salvation,  partly  through  the  sacra- 
ments and  partly  by  good  works,  is  substituted  for  the  doctrins 
of  justification  bv  faith  only.  The  worship  of  the  Virgin  Mary" 
and  of  image?,  called  sacred,  is  insidiously  encouraged,  besiika" 
prayers  for  the  dead  and  a  variety  of  other  heathenish  super* 
•titioua  observances.* 
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the  offices  in  the  Chnrdi  wiere  in  gixtenl  filled  b;  mob  vboM 
objert  wu  "  filthf  lucre  '  rmiber  than  the  apiritBal  wel&n  flf 
lb«ir  flockt.  This  state  of  the  Charch  fiillj  aoeonnts  fiv  ike 
igDoraace  and  monl  degradation  of  the  people.  Sisee  the 
enumcipatioii  t^  the  Greeks  from  the  dominton  of  the  Tmb, 
the  ctmstitDtioD  and  practice  of  the  Church  coBtinne  much  the 
■ame,  though  some  improvemeDt  has  been  gndnallj  taking 
'  place.  Under  the  influence  of  ftee  inititntioas  and  a  free 
press,  the  faierarcbj  have  been  oranpelled  to  relax  their  fdnntr 
spiritual  despotism,  and  to  offer  leas  oppoflition  to  the  progreaa 
of  knowledge  among  the  people.  This  has  been,  homver,  with 
the  majorilj,  more  the  result  of  necessitj  than  of  thar  mm 
enlightened  free  wiU.  There  are  a  considerable  nnmbtt-  of  the 
old  school,  called  the  bigoted  and  fanatical  par^,  who^  acting 
Id  the  interests  of  Russia,  indirectly  ihrotr  ereij  ohatade  thej 
can  in  the  waj  of  measures  of  improvement.  This  party  has  ■ 
newspaper  under  its  coDtroI,  which,  as  an  iUnstratioo  of  their 
intoloraQt  spirit,  carried  on,  a  few  years  since,  a  peraecatioD 
Bgainnt  the  schools  of  the  Bev.  J.  Htlt, — the  real  cause  of  their 
dislike  and  fear  being,  that  the  children  were  taught  the  Scrip- 
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A  fetr  of  the  bishops  and  priests  are  beginning,  however,  to 
appreciate  the  value  of  the  Scriptures,  and  would  gladly  see  the 
errora  of  their  Church  reformed.  The  use  of  the  New  Testa-  1 
ment  has  been  ordered  by  the  Minister  of  Public  Instruclion  in 
all  the  public  schoola.  The  circulation  of  the  Scriptures  in  the 
modem  Greek  is  freely  permitted.  It  must  not,  however,  be 
aupposed  Ihst  the  Bible  is  yet  in  general  use  among  the  people, 
or  that  the  priests  and  schoolmasters  are  nualified  efficiently 
to  teach  its  doctrines  and  precepts.  It  is  found,  on  the 
contrary,  that,  notwithstanding  the  esertions  of  the  Proleslant 
agency  and  of  some  of  the  enlightened  natives,  suuh  is  the  indif- 
ference or  open  opposition  of  the  priesthooil  generally,  that  the 
schools  are  almost  the  only  channel  through  whioh  the  Scrip- 
tures reach  the  adult  population. 

The  influence  of  the  priesthood  over  the  people  has,  however, 
of  Ute  years,  been  gradually  weakened.  The  higher  classes . 
have  been  able,  by  means  of  a  better  education,  to  detect  the 
ignorance  of  the  clergy  and  the  errors  of  their  teaching  ;  and 
though  still  nominally  adhering  to  their  Church,  they  have! 
been  vei^ng  towards  Infidelity.     The  young  men  sent  to  be 

intolenmt  party  hold  to  tho  ircmhip  of  piMun*  (MiSmu),  take  Uut  follow- 
ing cxUacti  ttma  tha  artidw  igaingl  Mr.  Bill  aud  lu>  MiHieouy  Sctioal, 

in  one  of  the  pap<n  (Aii-i-  or.  The  World),  for  JUnh,  18t3  t— 

"  Attar  idl,  u  therr,"  wp  sak,  "  a  singlci  riJtAia  in  tUu  MUbluhment  of  Hf. 
Hill,  whore  tm  oducMal  tha  rhililn™  of  the  Orthodoi  Eut«m  Church  ?— No. 
And  if  ODD  should,  in  bot,  be  diwovered,  the  gift,  perhaps  of  malernal  piety, 
with  tho  apparatuB  of  any  of  the  pupil*  whoouocrer,  ie  it  not  at  i 
thuOlcd  anaj  and  iluatroycd  ?  Do  the  pupili  praj  morning  and  ereaini^-'  ^ 
Bcpording  to  their  own  religion  P— No.  !■  it  ptamittod  to  anj  one  publiolgi,  ] 
to  maku  UiD  sign  of  the  ble»od  crou  F  or  to  attur  a  ironl  oonocmiiig  Ilw 
■ainiB  ?  or  rather.  On  the  othtr  hand,  doc*  not  nprj  girl  liston  to  Kntioionta 
utlored  agsinst  the  uinla,  a^init  eiioiia*,  ngaiiut  tbo  my>t«ric*,  and  agniiut 
the  Tbgin  Mary  lunelf  7  " 

"  What  v^i^on,  MT.Hill,dojou  leach  UiegirLi?  Tlu)  Orthodox  Eariot^. 
or  your  own  Epiwopal^  I  put  it  to  yoD, — Do  you  ooknowleil^  Harj,  tlni'v 
roolluBof  God,  to  bo  a  porpctual  •irgin,  or  a  virgin  oaly  beforr  chiUbirdlf 'f 
Do  you  respond  with  iia,  in  full  rini*rity,  and  from  thr  l>Ottoni  of  ymw' 
heart,  '  Thy  eran,  O  Lord,  at  adore  !'—'^o,  do,  uemr.  Why,  then,  do 
yon  an  Amerinn  wolf  in  *heep'«  cloUiing,  wiih  to  lead  the  Oroih  lamb* 
in  the  pBituiee  of  piety  f  " 


7W  MISSIONARY    EFFORTS    IN    GREECE. 

odocaMd  in  Fnmcc  bftve  mosUj  retmmed  lafldel^  e 
their  morals,  and  ver;  deficieot  in  practical  kiwwtedg*.  Tba 
Bzcommiuiications  of  the  Churdi  and  her  otbor  Cotam  of  dia- 
dpline  hare  loat,  alxv  mucli  of  their  (onaat  powor^  aaA  it  m- 
wdj  in  soine  of  tb«  remote  islands  that  tbc  yuawiitij  lifvft 
preserved  in  some  degree  their  soperstitioat  rvgudC^.th) 
ndinaoces  of  tUc  CliurcU  anJ  the  prlL-athoud. 

A  verj  clever  priest,  named  Theophilua  Ktur7G,  after  proee- 
Oiting  his  etuiUeii  for  several  yeara  ia  France  and  GerToaa;, 
ratnmed  to  Greece  a  concealed  lafidel.  lie  obuioed  leave  frMa 
the  GorerameDl  lo  establidh  a  large  ioatitudon  for  genenl 
tlie  Island  of  Androe,  his  native  place ;  this  school 
a  short  lime,  great  popubrity;  but  the  orthodoxy 
of  its  direcitr  linvin^  become  suspected,  he  was  eumiuuned 
beibre  the  Srnod,  and,  oo  refusing  to  repeat  tbe  creed,  he 
was  excomm  Ulrica  ted.  He  has  remained,  nutwilhslauding,  in 
Andros,  disseminating  his  Infidel  principles  with  so  miiclt  aeel 
and  abilitj,  that  he  has  subverted  the  faith  of  Urge  noinben  of 
the  inhabitants.  It  was  recently  discovered  that  some  students 
admitted  into  tbe  Gymoaeium  at  Athens,  from  Androa,  had 
been  spreading  Infidel  opinions  among  their  fellow-student^ 
and  they  were  consequently  expelled. 

MissioNART  Efforts — Greek  Intolerance,— lliere  has 
been  no  open  secession  from  the  Established  Church  in  Greece^ 
nor  any  movement  for  the  establishment  of  a  Nationsl  Reformed 
Church,  similar  to  that  which  has  recently  taken  place  among 
the  members  of  the  Greek  and  Armenian  Churebcs  in  Syris 
and  Turkey.  There  are  many,  however,  secretly  wishing  for  a 
reformation ;  many  who,  through  the  instruction  receiTed  ia 
the  missionary  Bible  schools,  or  by  intercourse  with  Protestants 
and  the  reading  of  good  religious  books,  have  privately  embraced 
I  Protestant  principles ;  but  they  have  hitherto  been  restraitied 
from  an  open  profession  of  their  new  faith  by  a  reluctanea  to  be 
considered  as  changing  their  religion  and  Church. 

While  proselytism  is  forbidden  by  an  article  of  the  Constitn- 
tion,  there  is  no  legal  impediment  to  any  person,  or  nomber  of 
persons,  leaving  the  Established  Church  and  professing  anj 
other  form  of  Christian  worship  which  they  may  pn^,    TImts 
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is  B  Proleftant  Mrvice,  in  the  Greek  laugiinge,  held  by  Dr. 
King,  a  Eealoue  American  missionary,  at  his  own  house  in 
Athens,  three  timeB  every  week,  and  another  at  the  Pinens,  by 
the  Rev.  Mr.  Buel,  also  an  Ameriean  missionary;  both  are 
attended  bj  a  small  number  of  natives,  and  these  gentlemen 
have  not,  up  to  the  present  time,  heen  molested  by  the  con- 
stituted anthoritit^  though  they  know  that  they  are  jealously 
watched ;  but  the  law  against  proselj^ism  is  so  vogue,  that  it 
may  be  difficult  precisely  to  define  its  limits.  A  number  of 
Greeks  attend  also,  occasionally,  the  scrrices  in  the  English 
Episcopal  chapel."  The  way  is,  probably,  in  this  manner  being  ji  ,^,„ 
gradually  prepared  for  an  open  reformation  morement.  This 
may  take  place  either  by  the  secession  of  large  numbers  uniting 
themBelve-s  into  a  reformed  National  Church ;  or  by  the  gradual 
reformation  of  the  clergy,  as  those  of  the  old  school  die  off  and 
a  better  educated  class  rise  up  in  tlieir  place.  There  are 
already  a  few  of  this  description  in  the  Synod. 

GENERAL  Remarks. — The  foregoing  account  of  thechamcler 
of  the  modern  Greeks,  though  far  from  flattering,  is,  neverthe- 
less, strictly  correct.  It  has  been  derived,  not  only  from  per- 
sonal (jbserTDtion,  but  from  information  supplii'd  by  enlightened 
Greeks,  who  deeply  deplore  the  widely- pre  vailing  iuintorality 
of  their  nation,  and  are  most  anxious  for  its  correction.  So 
great  is  the  spirit  ol'  fraud  prevailing  in  the  Government  officer. 

*  Th«  BvT.  Dr.  Kiiig  hu  aulTered  to  piinue  liis  miauouBr;  Ubotin  until 
tbcj  begui  to  bear  sulHcienI  fruite  to  alann  the  Qrvek  priivtliootl.  'Ituy 
tluai,  with  the  lirip  of  the  ciiil  paver,  commenced  a  penecutica  in  Uan^, 
1S6S,  of  which  the  roUoirlng  is  an  ■ccoant : — "  An  Ameriaui  maaioatTf  of 
tho  luune  of  King  has  bem  aeruied  of  pnwdjtifim.  He  preached  orcrj 
Sunday  in  hi*  own  houto  in  Qrcek,  to  m  many  Grock*  u  be  could  git  to 
liat«i  ta  hi|n,  igaiiut  the  preoept*  of  their  Church,  and  he  hu  nbo  pub- 
lished B  pamphlet,  in  which  he  allocb  (he  doctrines  of  tho  Gnsk  Church. 
He  has  bcm  tried,  and  coailetannl  to  (irteen  daj>'  Imprisoomcnt,  und  to  b« 
dinniitod  the  country.  Thp  gmdanues  were  obliged  to  defend  him  ou  hii 
return  to  hia  Owo  bouse  iil*r  the  trial,  bo  greml  was  thr  nflipeTBtion  of  Ihe 
people  i^nsl  hhn."  One  of  the  Athoos  newspapen  Has  written  a  strong 
remoiulnuiM  against  (his  inlolerani:e,  and  against  the  unjnil  numner  iu 
which  the  trill  wis  coudaiiisl.  TIte  American  Ambaseador  his  simigly 
nmonstrated  against  the  iojustiae  of  the  trial,  bat  the  Onek  GortnunuDl 
baa  psraaptorilj  leAunl  to  iIEct  tba  lentaiaa  or  aflbrd  any  Tidri. 
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weamij  tv»-tbji^  it  ii  and,  mA  tke  paUk  tnmmj.  A. 
Ugklf  lenicclaMe  and  gifked  aJTOcle  anni  ai^  tkit  As 
gking  TJolrtioMa  of  traik,  knaaly,  aal  cnty  aial  priae^pl^ 
riic&  W  dnij  witMani  n  tka  eovta  af  Inr,  «CRft«aMmt 
■once  «f  grief  wdikaBe  to  kmi.  TThilii  Ml  iiiaiHllj  hum 
pdM  to  sMke  mA  il»l»w«iHi,  tl  is  na^  ■i^illiiil  Aa^  if 
the  wperMr  Mtaial  CDdowasb  •rf' Ike  Gmb  mhU  he  n^% 
derdoped  lij  lliiieilii|Hiiw  iJa  ■!■!  lelii— T  aaJ  fwliial  immm 
rf  wtmal  traJMBfr  — d  a  ■ore  aoM  fowwlifiMi  be  IriJ  m  idjgiaM 
mini  iBonli,  tliej  an  f*pt^^  of  again  allauung.  witt  tk>  IbniBK 
iifriiil.  iiiiliiaMlg.iiiBliiiw  iiiniaaiiiii.iiiiiilhal  id'lhiw  — la 
ton^  aixl  &r  Mive  dnnble,  beeaoM  baaed  Hpoa  the  I^hhIiUb 
and  eternal  fvincipka  of  Drrine  truth.  Dnring  Aor  atng^M 
whh  the  Toriu  for  todepoidenee,  aoaae  gnat  ■«■  wse  laoaad 
np  among  tbem  who  were  booourablj  diethigniAad  ftr  tteir 
patriodam  and  nKwml  worth,  and  who^  in  theae  mpeeu,  aet  a 
bright  example  to  the  natioa 

DESCBIFTIOX  OP  GREECE. 

Hodera  Athens  pmenU  no  object*  of  attnction,  bejond  the 
iplendid  ruim  of  iu  ancient  monuments,  and  the  deeply  inttreating 
historical  and  classical  recoUections  anocialed  with  its  rite-  The 
modern  city  differ*  but  little,  as  regards  its  siie  and  the  ai^Maianee  of 
its  buildingi,  from  an  ordinary  English  proTincial  tcwn.  Its  popula- 
tion is  about  28,000.  The  only  buildings  of  a  siie  and  architMaTe 
suitable  to  the  metropolis  of  s  kingdom,  are  the  royal  palace,  of  white 
marble,  and  the  Unirenily.  There  aie  scarcely  any  visible  signs  of 
the  progress  of  a  country  recently  emancipated  &om  slavery,  and 
starting  anew  with  youthful  rigour  into  ciialence ;  but  lather  those 
of  a  melancholy  stagnation,  and  decline  in  the  march  of  ciTiliiation. 
Throughout  the  whole,  indeed,  of  the  kingdom  of  Greece,  the  tnveller 
)■  grieted  and  disappointed  when  surveying  the  wrecks  of  former 
greatness,  at  finding  tbem  still  surrounded,  as  regards  both  the 
phyiicsl  state  of  the  country,  and  moral  condition  of  the  people,  with 
all  the  appearances  of  a  general  prevalence  of  ignorance,  degradation, 
and  vice,—  at  beholding  beautiful  districts  of  moat  fertile  land  only  half 
cultivated,  by  a  scanty,  uneducated,  lawleas  population, — many 
localities,  where  stood  in  former  ages  large  wealthy  dtiea  and 
villages  densely  inhabited  by  an  intelligent  and  prosperous  peajde. 
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now  moiilf  deserted,  and  become  peslilential,  from  the  want  of  hands 
to  drain  and  till  the  eoil. 

May  Dol  the  ancient  monunienU  found  standing  in  the  midst  of 
such  localities,  justly  be  considered  as  splendid  beacons,  varning  the 
pretent  and  all  future  generations  of  the  awful  calamities  that  inevit- 
ably follow  the  worship  of  any  gods  but  the  Triune  God  of 
salvation,  revealed  in  the  Holy  Scriptures.  The  deplorable  sUte  of 
this  fine  and  interesting  country,  is  evidently  the  result  of  the  com- 
bined influences  of  political  and  eccleaiastidtl  misrule;  the  King  is  a 
mcmljcr  of  the  Popocy,  and  aubject,  therefore,  to  the  Pope ;  aad  the 
established  religion  of  the  country  is  that  of  the  Greek  Church.  1'ho 
present  miserieii  of  Greece  aflord  thus  an  instructive  example  of  ihe 
noxious  fruits  borne  by  the  anti -scriptural  principles  of  these  tno 
leading  members  of  the  great  nnti-Christian  Eastern  and  Western 
apostasy.  These  general  observations  will  be  followed  by  a  brief 
survey  of  the  principal   districts  of  Greece,  especially  in  a  missionary 

Tlie  population  of  Greece,  including  Thessoly,  Macedonia,  and  nil 
the  islands,  has  been  variously  reckoned  at  from  3,000,000  to 
2,700,000.  The  population  of  the  portion  included  in  the  present 
kingdom  of  Greece,  Ja  856,470;  it  is  distributed  in  tl>e  various 
Government  or  monarchies,  according  to  the  following  table  of  A.  K. 
Johnston  ; — 
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1 

1 
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33,190 
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8,981 
28,112 
aB,08» 
30,069 
24,027 
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Attica. — It  it  well  to  keep  in  mind,  thai  there  it  often  aoiBe 
rneuure  of  cxaggentioo  ia  the  desciiptioD*  of  this  clflniral  Und, 
givcD  bjf  anoicDt  poets  and  hutoriani ;  olberwise  much  disapptuntnait 
will  itometimcs  be  fiperienced.  Commencing  the  mrvej'  with  the 
district  of  Attica,  the  atream  of  the  lU/un*  by  no  memnx  answers  the 
expectalioni  formed.  Iieing  odI;  s  winter  turrenl,  wiihool  any,  or 
Korrely  any,  water  at  other  seaMins.  Mouni  Hymrttua  continuea  to 
supply  from  its  aromatic  herb*,  the  justly  celebrated  honer.  The 
Tast  catems  formed  by  the  marble  quarrie*  of  Mount  PenttHeut,  are 
objects  of  inleresL  Tbe  plain  of  Mamlhon,  in  the  Dorthem  frontier 
of  Altica,  is  covered  with  rich  crops  of  grain,  but  very  unhealthy;  the 
only  trace  of  its  haling  been  the  scene  of  a  celebrated  battle,  U  a 
large  tumulus  or  Iwrrow,  with  a  bu.«h  growing  on  the  summit.  On 
the  north  w«t  border  of  Attica,  there  are  a  few  mint  of  the  temple  in 
which  the  famous  mysteries  of  Elnitii  were  celebrated.  Opposite  to 
this  lies  the  island  of  &bini«,  scparaled  from  tbe  continent  bya  strait, 
which  was  tbe  scene  of  the  giorious  naval  victory  gained  by  tbe 
Greeks  over  the  Perviani;  it  hiui  a  population  of  about  11,000  in- 
habitants. To  the  south  of  Salaoits  is  the  island  of  Sgina,  from 
whence  were  brought  the  collection  of  Elgin  marbles.  At  the 
•outhem  eitrcmily  of  Attica,  stand  the  beautiful  ruins  of  the  Temple 
oi  Miiitrra  Sunia'.  of  white  marble.  Meffara,  the  former  capital  of 
tbe  province  of  Mrgaris,  on  the  road  to  the  PcIoi«)nnessus,  ia  now 
only  a  miserable  hamleC 

The  MoKEA  is  joined  to  the  continent  by  a  narrow  flip  of  land,  four 
or  five  mile*  in  width,  known  as  the  Itthmut  of  OrriiM.  Then  an 
•ome  vestiges  of  a  wall  built  across  it  by  the  ancients.  Modem 
Cbrinih  occupies  the  site  of  the  ancient  splendid  capital  (f  Achaia, 
and  is  situated  in  one  comer  of  the  isthmus,  a  short  distance  bmn 
the  gulf  of  Corinth,  or  of  Zepanlo.  He  large  area  of  tbe  former  titf 
is  now  but  thinly  filled  with  houses,  the  population  numbering  only 
2,000.  Almost  the  only  remnants  of  its  magnificent  templea  and 
public  buildings,  ere  a  group  of  seven  Doric  columns,  and  traces  of  an 
amphitheatre  and  Romeo  baths.  The  citadel  called  Aero-driiiikiit, 
■lands  on  a  rock  above  1,000  feet  high,  and  command!  a  magnificent 
view  of  the  sea,  end  of  some  of  the  most  interesting  distnets  of 
Greece.  It  was  ruined  during  the  wars  of  independence,  hut  is  a 
position  of  great  military  strength,  end  has  been  called  the  Gibraltar  <tt 
the  Peloponnessus.  The  port  of  Corinth  on  the  gutf,  trades  in  dried 
grapes,  wheat,  oil,  honey,  and  wax.  Corinth  is  a  place  of  deep  inte- 
rest to  the  Christian,  as  the  scene  of  some  of  the  most  important 
labours  of  St.  Paul,  end  the  abode  of  the  Christian  community  to 
which  he  addressed  his  inspired  epistles. 


ABOOU8. — AaCADU. 

Siof/oiii  to  the  west  of  Corinth,  formerly  a  rich  wty,  is  now  • 
wretched  village,  but  it*  extensive  plain  is  very  fertile,  and  coniains 
Kverol  small  ugricutlural  villages.  Argolii,  a  district  south  of  Corinth, 
consists  of  a  rich  plain  surrounded  by  high  mountaius,  divided  by 
many  heautifnt  valleys,  which  abound  in  myrtles,  flowering  shrubs,  fine 
trees,  arable  land,  and  rich  pasturage;  remnants  of  ancieot  nionu- 
ments  ore  found  in  some  of  the  towns,  especially  in  Mt/ctna,  Argot, 
and  Tirynt,  Nauplia,  or  Napoli  di  Romania,  is  the  great  naval  and 
commercial  capital  of  Argolis,  and  its  harbour  is  the  best  in  the  Morea. 
There  are  three  other  places  of  classical  interest  in  this  province ; 
Epideunu,  now  Piihauri,  a  poor  village,  in  a  rich  volley ;  it  was  in  ita 
vicinity  the  first  constituent  assembly  of  the  Greeks  was  held  ;  not 
many  miles  further  ofl'  is  the  grave,  supposed  to  have  been  the  hirth- 
place,  of  Ereukapnes,  and  where  stood  the  splendid  temples  of  Diana 
and  Venus,  besides  a  theatre,  and  other  structures ;  there  are  many 
remains  of  these  edifices,  especially  of  the  theatre.  The  village  of 
Damala  occupies  the  site  of  ancient  Troitne, 

Arcadia,  the  central  district  of  the  Morea,  is  a  high  plain,  3,000 
feet  above  the  sea,  traversed  by  the  lofty  ridges  of  AlKnnlus  and 
Lyctcus.  Though  cold  in  winter,  in  consequence  of  its  elevation,  its 
plains  and  valleys  are  at  other  seasons  extremely  beautiful  and  ferUle, 
Bod  it  deserves  the  reputation  acquired  for  it  through  the  glowing 
descriptions  of  poets  and  hisloriaris.  The  population  conaisU  chieQy 
of  Moslem  Albanians.  The  modem  capital,  Tripolitza,  is  situated  in 
the  plain  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Msnalus;  it  was  formerly  the  residence 
of  the  Pasha  of  llie  Morea,  and  containeJ  20,000  Inhabitants ;  hut  St 
waa  taken  in  the  war  of  independence,  and  ag^n  by  Ibrahim  Taslui, 
who  almost  rated  it  to  the  ground)  it  has  since  been  portly  rebuilt, 
but  is  a  poor  place,  and  extremely  cold.  Tripolitza  derives  ita  name 
&0D1  the  three  ancient  ciliea  Mantiaea,  Ttgca,  and  Pallantiiim,  traces 
of  which  are  found  in  its  vicinity.  Among  the  olber  ancient  toviis  in 
that  part  of  Arcadia,  were  MegalopoUe,  and  Orchomtnot.  Cantena 
vid  Dimizance  are  the  chief  existing  towns,  besides  the  small, 
flourishing  seaport  Arcadia,  which  contains  4,000  inliabilanta. 
Ascending  the  river  Arcadia,  the  ruins  of  the  ancient  and  large  city  of 
Phigatia  are  found,  not  far  Irom  which  stands  the  Temple  of  ApoUo 
Ejaeurvit,  situated  in  a  most  picturesque  locality,  and  in  very  good 
preservation. 

At  the  southern  extremity  of  Arcadia  there  are  three  peninsulas, 
Jfcjuini'd,  J£mna,  and  Zaccunui,  or  Laeonia.  The  wails  and  gates  of 
andont  Strurnia  arc  extensive  and  beauti[\il,  but  the  site  of  the  city  ia 
only  occupied  by  a  village.  There  arc  several  ports  on  the  coast,  the 
beat  of  which  ia  A'diorino,  celebrated  for  the  battle,  in  which  ibe 
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Tariudi  flart  WM  da*tivj«d,  bf  the  BonlKned  ImH  </ ^i^Mi^  FkMo^ 
•Dd  BoMia,  in  19X1.  Mbdom,  tbe  laatat  tfitimm.  aad  Cknm,  mw 
Ae  •naent  Corone,  are  the  txil*  anall  towBL 

ne  paunnla  of  Jfoiaa  m  ec       >  :  '  "  v- 

0ihu  iwTwmtain,  rinng  in  manj  i  i 

with  now  b  winter.      Hie  Ha 

ngiont,  Bt  a  baDdaone,  bc^  :i, 

aad  torn  excdlent  ligbt  tn&ntrj ;  the  people  occupy  &boci  one  htiiid.-ed 
vQlagea,  of  wtudi  the  largeat  ia  Dolut. 

Ibe  tlurd  peninaala,  Zmiomm  (or  Iiakonial.  w»»  the  country  of  tba 
Bpartana,  or  Lacedeawniaiia.  Maittra,  the  pment  cai»t>l,  ha«  a 
haadaoRW  appcaranM  fhan  a  distance,  being  built  in  terraeea  on  tlia 
dope  of  an  extenaiTe  liill ;  bnt  the  streeCi  are  trinding,  namnr,  aod 
fhhj.  A  tew  rnOca  diaUnt  are  found  eitenaire  nunc  dT  ancient 
Bfaxta,  not  however  of  tbe  otf  of  the  stern  republic  of  Lycargui,  bnt 
of  tbe  Inxnrioni  Romana.  This  pcniiisuU  conasn  of  wooded  plaiitf^ 
from  which  riae  aonie  of  tbe  m^gcd  tidgei  of  the  Taygetiu,  inlersected 
by  fertile  valleya.  The  thief  si'iiport  U  Kaj'.Ai  di  Malratai,  bom 
whence  good  wine  is  exported. 

On  the  oortbem  frontier  of  the  Morea,  bounded  by  the  Gntf  of 
Lepanto,  there  are  some  ruin*  of  the  duvcal  citiee  of  Ofyaipw,  and 
Elit,  or  Pisa.  Olympia  was  the  «cene  of  the  haxMu  01ym|uBn  gamea, 
and  had  a  magnificent  temple,  dedicated  to  Jupiter  Olympiaa,  whidi 
contained  a  celebrated  colossal  ttalue  of  Jupiter,  aizty  feet  hi^  and 
of  moat  exquisite  workmanship.  The  only  remaini  are  a  few  &ag- 
menta  of  the  columns,  which  were  larger  than  those  of  the  Parthenon. 
A  few  remaini)  only  are  leen  on  the  lite  of  Elia.  There  ia  a  modem 
and  rather  prosperous  town  called  Qattouni;  but  the  capital  of 
Laeonia  is  Palras,  a  large  commercial  town,  with  a  fortified  port,  and  a 
population  of  8,000  inhabitants;  but  it  is  ill  built,  the  houses  being 
only  one  itory  high,  on  account  of  the  frequency  of  earthqnakea.  Hie 
country  lying  along  the  northern  shore  of  the  Oulf  of  Lepanto, 
includes  £attem  ^eOii  (or  Greece),  known  in  ancient  times  aaBtnrftii, 
and  Phoeii,  and  Western  Hellas,  corresponding  to  ancient  .XteUa,  and 
Aeamania. 

Eastern  Hellas,  which  is  of  high  classical  celebrity,  conusts  of 
aeverol  rich  plains,  encircled  by  lofty  snow-clad  mountuns,  among 
which  Heiieon,  Cmiaron,  and  PamoMPu,  the  supposed  fiiTourite  abodes 
of  the  muses,  are  pre-eminently  celebrated.  The  scenery  of  these 
majestic  mountains,  romantic  Tolleys,  and  fertile  plains,  combines  in  a 
highly  poetic  and  inspiring  degree  the  features  of  the  beautiful  and 
sublime.  The  most  interesting  city  is  J7iebe$,  beliered  to  hare  been 
founded    by   Cadmus,   B.C.    I4S5,    and   the   birth-place   of    Heaiod, 
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Pindar,  PsIopidBB,  and  EpamuiQndsa ;  it  is  situated  in  a  rich  plain, 
encloacd  by  lofty  mounlains,  and  was  sliU  a  considerable  placid,  with 
0,000  inhabitants,  previous  lo  the  war  of  emonci patio o,  during  which 
it  was  partly  destroyed.  It  bos  very  recently  been  almost  entirely 
overthrown  by  an  earthquake.    The  women  ore  celebrated  for  their 

To  the  west  of  Thebes  lies  the  plain  of  Platan,  where  the  GreelU'l 
obtained  such  a  splendid  triumjih  over  Xerxes ;  n  few  sarcophagi  haiv  ■ 
been  discovered  on  the  supposed  site  of  the  wty.  On  the  north  sidei/l 
the  plain  of  Platnea,  and  separated  from  it  by  a  ridge  of  hills,  is  the  plaiA'T 
of  Leuctra,  the  scene  of  another  batlle,  in  which  the  Spartans  i 
finally  defeated  by  the  Greeks ;  considerable  masses  of  ruins  cover  tbifM 
site  of  the  city.  Westward  of  this  plain  rises  ffeliroit,  with  its  ruggol  F 
■lopes  and  romantic  glens,  clothed  in  the  luiurisnt  verdure  of  fiiN'<^ 
woods,  beautiful  shrubs,  and  rich  pasturage. 

In  the  plain  beyond  Helicon  lie  the  sites  of  the  ancient  cities  Of'J 
Laoidia  and  Lebeila ;  the  only  trace  of  the  latter  it  the  spot  of  tht  I 
mystic  cave  and  shrine  of  Trophonius.     Further  west  is  the  plai: 
Cheronav,  bounded  by  the  lofty,  rugged,  and  bold  PABNASacs,  with  Ita 
beautifully  wooded  grey  limestone  crags;  it  is  believed  to  be  one  of 
the  highest  mountains  in  Europe.     This  plain  was  the  scene  of  sevet^ 
memorable  battles,   especially  that   in   which   Mitbridates   was   van- 
quished by  Sylla.    At  the  foot  of  Pamusus,  in  a  deep  valley,  stood 
the  city  and  temple  of  Dulphi ;  the  city  was  partly  built  along  the 
steep  sides  of  the  mountain  i  no  traces  of  it  remain,  except  a  few 
portions  of  a  wall  of  cyclop^an  structure.     I'he  fountain  of  Coatalia, 
tlie  pretcndeil  source  of  oracular  inspiration,  is  seen  at  th?  foot  of  k  . 
precipice,  and  a  shallow  bason  below  the  fountain  served,  probably,  tU  | 
the  triple  immersion  of  the  priestess,  before  she  ascended  llie  tripoA  1 
to  deliver  her  oracles. 

WKSTtRN  Hellas  is  more  level  and  lame  than  B<rotia.  Lepanto,  tha  A 
ancient  yaupaettu,  is  its  seaport  town,  and  has  a  population  of  about  1 
3,000  inhabitants.  Salona,  or  Amphisss,  with  its  harbour  of  Scata,  and 
Oaloridi,  are  towns  of  moderate  sise.  AlUsolonghi  is  the  largest  and 
most  flouriihing  town  \  it  is  situated  on  the  coast  in  a  marshy  plain, 
and  stood  several  remarkable  siegci  in  the  war  of  emancipation.  It 
was  there  Lord  Byron  died  of  a  braJn  fever,  while  assisting  the  cauM 
of  the  Greeks.  Some  grout  naval  battles  were  fought  in  the  Outf  of 
I.epunto,  between  the  Turks  and  Venetians,  and  the  Spaniards  and 
Turka,  which  resulted  in  the  destruction  of  the  Ottoman  maritime  power. 

The  EuropeoJi  islands  formerly  Included  in  Greece  are  Candia,  the 
Cyciades,  and  the  Ionian  Islands.  The  Cyelades,  only,  have  been 
[MBtuigd  as  a  part  of  the  present  kingdom  of  Greece. 


Tn  CAUDIA. — THE    CTCLADES. 

CuTDik,  or  Crete,  it  the  LargcM  island  id  the  Meditemaeaii,  bcu^ 
IJiO  miles  long,  from  six  to  thiilj  fire  broad,  and  SOO  mile*  in  ctfcuio- 
fisence.  A  ch«iD  of  nigged  mountajat  runs  in  the  oentie  througfa  iu 
vhole  length,  the  lofiieat  inminit.  Mount  Ida,  liung  to  7,674  fed 
abore  the  wu.  There  are  tereral  good  harboun  on  the  nonb  ooaat, 
white  the  eoulh  ia  Terj'  iteep,  and  dilBcull  of  access.  The  "IJTtTIf  i* 
mild  and  uJubrioua,  and  the  aoil  so  rich  that  it  yieldj  miMt  lasuriooa 
crop*  of  every  deacripiioD,  besides  growing  excellent  fruila,  Gse  fiaeal 
treen,  and  beautiful  abruba  and  flower*.  The  chief  praduda  of  the 
iiland  arc  tobacco,  oil,  onnge«,  lemnna,  rainiu,  wine,  caro^  tmlencft, 
ailk,  wool,  cotton,  and  honey.  Soap  ii  the  principal  article  of  mrnnu- 
facture.  Its  population  it  158.000,  including  100,000  GnAa,  ud 
44,UU0  Turks;. the  remainder  bcin);  made  up  of  other  naliona.  OwsJm, 
the  capital,  it  a  fortified  leaport,  built  by  the  VenetianB;  tlte  botuea 
are  well  constructed,  and  the  population  aniounlj  to  13.000,  tKaily  all 
Mohammedans.  Its  trade  has  declined,  in  consequence  of  the  Turk« 
having  allowed  the  harbour  to  be  choked  up.  Canra,  or  fftimns, 
a  town  with  8,000  irhsbit.-inls,  )\a^  llu  Ii,>i  luirl-n-ii-  iiri,I  mojt  flouri.ffa. 
lag  trade  in  the  island ;  it  was  fortiGed  by  the  Venetiaiw.  BtHme, 
between  Candia  and  Canea,  is  situated  in  a  delightful  ctnintij  aad 
well  built,  but  its  port  has  been  partly  choked  up  througfa  ne^ect. 

There  are  tome  Tettiget  near  Candia  of  the  ancient  Qtetisw,  cafntal 
of  the  kingdom  Maiot,  and  of  ancient  Oortyita,  near  whidl  an  exca- 
Tated  rock,  with  numcrout  chambers,  it  ^own,  tuppoaed  to  be  the 
famous  labyrinth  of  Crete,  though  very  probably  only  a  eommoo 
quarry.  There  ore  many  caverns  in  these  limestone  mountaint,  and  a 
very  la^e  one  near  Mount  Ida  is  represented  as  the  &ncied  retrcsit  of 
the  Minotaur.  Crete  derived  much  celebrity  in  early  times  from  the 
wise  laws  of  its  King,  Minos;  but,  during  the  brigfal  era  of  Gieec«, 
the  Cretans  were  considered  slow  of  intellect ;  and  St.  Paul  teatifies  to 
the  immorality  of  their  lives.  The  Venetians  nobly  defended  the 
island  twenty-fire  years  against  the  Turks,  in  the  sialcenth  ueotury, 
checking  the  onward  course  of  the  Ottoman  power.  It  waa  at  length 
taken  by  them,  and  has  ever  since  remained  a  provinoe  of  Turkey, 
although  greatly  misgoverned-  The  inhabitants,  who  an  a  bold, 
independent  race,  often  break  out  in  rebellion,  and  eapecially  the  tribe 
of  wild  mountain  Greek  shepherds  called  Slacciotes.  Quiitiantty  wka 
introduced  into  Crete  in  the  first  century  by  St  Paul,  who  left  Titiu 
there  to  ordain  elden  ;  *  and  Titus  it  believed  to  have  Tcmained  as 
bishop  of  the  island  up  to  his  death,  at  the  age  of  nioety-foor. 

The  Ctclades  are  bold,  rocky  islands,  rich  in  vegetatioa  and 
picturesque  acenery,  but  very  subject  to  earthquake*  ud  volcanic 
"  Titus  i.  5.  II,  13, 
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eiploriona.  Parm  it  celebrated  for  the  aupertor  qualities  of  ita 
mnrble,  which  is  aa  white  a*  the  Penlelican,  and  more  durable, 
HB  it  hardens  by  exposure  to  the  air.  Antiparot  contains  a  ipleikdid 
grotlc,  sapported  by  beautiful  pillan  of  ciystallized  alBbaater,  while 
other  column*,  in  fine  cubic  fornw.  hang  from  the  roof.  NaxoM  was 
celebrated  for  the  worship  of  Baecluu,  to  whom  a  splendid  temple 
and  oolosnal  ilstue  were  raised,  some  ruins  of  which  slill  exist  Tfaa 
island  produces  good  wine  and  fine  emery  stone.  Deloi,  the  supposed 
cradle  of  Apollo  and  Diana,  and  iiuned  for  its  tna^^nificcnt  temples, 
now  only  pments  heapa  of  ruins.  Sanformi,  the  ancient  Thirii,  hag 
been  noticed  in  modein  times  for  the  rising  up  out  of  the  sea,  neat 
its  shore,  of  a  volcnnic  island,  five  miles  long  and  200  feet  high. 
Miln.  ancient  Melos,  formerly  distinguished  for  its  fertility,  has  now 
been  reduced  to  almost  complete  sterility  by  the  ci 
noxious  volcanic  vapoui?;  and  tbe  same  is  the  cat 
Argenlera.  Syra  has  already  been  described.* 
Btcep  rock,  about  thirty-eight  square  miles  in  arei 
side  stands  a  large  and  handsome  city,  with  three  good  harbours,  i 
containing  al)oiit  12.000  inhabitanta.  The  population  of  the  c 
island  is  about  20,1)00,  hut  is,  by  some,  asserted  to  be  40,000,  They 
have  been  very  succeufiil  in  the  carrying  trade  and  ship-building,  aod '  ' 
many  have  omoased  considerable  wealth.  Previoua  to  the  sU-ugelw 
of  the  Greeks  for  their  delivery  from  tbe  bondage  of  Turkey,  tlydrs 
wan  without  an  inhabitant ;  but,  during  tbe  ravages  of  ihe  Morea,  a 
few  Greeks,  who  took  refiige  on  its  barren  rock,  having  built  huts  for 
their  abodes,  tbrir  example  was  gradually  foUowed  by  others ;  the  Turks 
leR  them  unmolested,  inconsideration  of  the  payment  of  a  small  tribute, 
and,  under  these  favourable  circumstances,  this  barren  rock  has  risen 
in  the  course  of  a  few  years,  by  the  intelligence  and  industry  of  the 
ecttlcra,  to  its  present  astonishing  prospetily.  8p«aia,  ten  miles  fronu 
Hydra,  is  twenty-six  square  miles  in  area,  and  has  a  population 
2,000;  the  town  is  well  built,  and  the  harbour  very  good)  its  inhft-i  I 
bitnnts  amount  to  3,000,  and  have  been  as  successful  as  those  <d 
Hydra  in  commerce  and  «hip- building.  The  climate  is  fine,  and  the 
women  remarkable  for  their  beauty. 

TtiB  Ionian  Islands  form  a  large  group  on  the  west  coast  of 
Greece  and  Albania,  consisting  of  Oirfu  (ancient  Corcyn),  Crpk»- 
Irniki,  Zantc,  Santa  Maura  (ancicot  Leucadia),  Ttuaii  (Ithaca).  Paro, 
and  Crrifo  (ihe  celehrattd  Cytheia),  with  Fane,  ilerltra,  Mmganiti, 
Salome,  Srrvi,  (Wiffotio,  and  several  other  smaller  isLinds.  Their 
population  amounts  to  319,707,  nearly  all  of  Greek  origin.  Tbe 
■arfioe  of  these  isUnds  generally  consists  of  rugged  mountains,  covered 
*  Stt  ps|*  US. 
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with  wood  ud  heath,  kikI  inteiBected  b;  fertUe,  picturMque  raSiejx 
while  in  the  larger  iiknds  Uiere  are  eonte  pUitw-  They  produce  com, 
gtapes,  wine,  oil,  a  gll'nl  ubundance  of  cuiraoti,  some  cotton,  and 
polie.  The  inhabitant!  of  (he  »ea-port  towns  are  much  engaged  to 
■hip-baildlng  and  eomsu^rcF.  Cor/a,  the  eapilal,  and  seat  of  ^Ten- 
ment,  coDtaina  16,000  inhabilants:  but  Zantt  is  the  moat  Oouriabing 
<tf  the  iilapili,  and  ita  town,  of  the  same  name,  haa  a  populattoa  of 
33,000. 

Ileae  ialauda  belong^  to  Venice  from  138S  to  1797  ;  they  now 
fbnn  a  Bepublic,  under  the  protertion  of  Orrat  Britain.  The  Greek. 
Chnich  ia  the  eatabliahed  religion,  and  the  lower  class  of  lonians  are 
genenUr  T«y  ignonuit,  sujiimlitiouii,  and  bigolted.  These  iaianda 
hare  long  aerved  ai  an  aiylum  for  persons  driven  from  the  Leranl  or 
tlw  Math  of  Europe  for  political  or  other  ofiencci.  The  loniana  hare, 
eonieqnentlj,  alwayi  been  notorious  for  their  restless,  intriguing, 
tnibulCTt  ipirit  and  loi,'  nioraiity,  and  have  been  difficult  to  goTcni. 
Plot!  far  the  aabreinon  'if  establtsbed  Governnienlj  in  other  eountriea 
biTe  often  been  hatchev!  in  the^e  iilnnds  b;  democratic  and  Infidel 
political  refugee*. 

The  only  other  island  not  noticed  it  NffropoiU,  the  ancient  Smimm  ; 
it  is  about  forty  miles  in  length,  and  situated  on  the  eaateni  eoaat  of 
Attica,  from  which  it  is  separated  by  a  narrow  arm  of  the  tea.  Its 
surface  is  very  mountainous,  but  fertile.  Tie  population  ia  ettimated 
at  60,000,  of  which  the  chief  town  contains  16,000 ;  it  bdongi  to 

Malta. — The  frequent  reference  made  in  thia  "  Jonnal "  to  Malta, 
a«  the  site  of  the  newlj-e«tabli«hed  Oriental  Protestant  Collie, 
renders  it  desirable  not  to  close  thia  topographical  sketch  without  a 
brief  notice  of  that  island.  Malta  is  a  rock,  twenty  milea  in  length, 
and  twelve  in  iu  greatest  breadth  i  it  consists  of  limestone,  mixed 
with  fine  and  rather  porous  tufo,  and  the  stone  is  ia  great  requeat 
for  building.  Its  surface,  rather  flat,  presents  only  a  few  low  ridgea, 
with  small  intervening  valleys;  and  though  the  soil  be  not  rich,  H 
yields  a  moat  luxuriant  vegetation  when  cultivated.  The  climate  ia 
remarkably  dry,  and  one  of  the  healthiest  in  the  south  of  Europe ; 
the  average  heat  in  summer  is  84°  Fahr.,  the  thermometer  only  occa- 
sionally rising  to  90*;  and  in  winter  it  scarcely  ever  mnka  below 
50°  Fahr.,  the  temperature  being  generally  higher.  The  great  heat 
only  lasts  between  three  and  four  months ;  but  the  chief  inconvenience 
arises,  not  from  any  intense  heat,  but  from  the  moisture  which 
accompanies  the  south  wind,  or  tiroceo,  blowing  from  Africa ;  thia 
wind  prevails  chiefly  in  September,  and  at  other  seasons  occaaionally 
for  only  a  few  days  at  a  timei   its  temperature,  however,  ia  not 
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gcD«raU}r  high.     8omo  of  the  produclioiu  of  the  West  Indies  g 
at  Maltii;  it  abound*  in  cotton,  orange*,  and  figa,  and  its  hoaej  i 
ID  high  repute. 

The  population  of  Malta  amounts  to  120,000,  all  Roman  Catholics. 
Valella,  the  capital,  contAiDS  30,000  inhabitants ;  the  houses  are 
remarkably  well  built,  the  streets  clean,  and  the  beautiful  polocei 
(Aubergt's)  of  the  ancient  knights  gire  it  a  very  handsome  «ppea*-j  1 
ance,  much  increased  by  its  spacious  harbours  and  splendid  fottift- y 
cations,  which  ore  ranked  amongst  the  finest  in  Europe.  The  ooljri 
other  town  is  Cilia  Vnechia,  the  former  capital ;  but  there  are  nunie- 
Tous  well  constructed  and  thriving  Tillages.  Close  lo  Malta  is  the 
small  island  of  Oozo,  covered  with  more  wood  and  vegetation,  and 
containing  16,000  iahahitants. 

Malta  may  be  considered,   from   its  ver;  central  position, 
advanced  post  of  the  West,  and  the  key  of  the  East ;  for  it  bai  long  J 
been  the  principal  channel  of  communication  between   Europe  a 
Asia.     The  Papacy  formed  a  just  estimate  of  the  great  importance  ctA 
the  island  in  this  respect,  when  tJicy  obtained  the  grant  of  it  froi^>J 
Charles  V.,   for  the  Knights  of  St.  John  of  Jerusalem,   itfler  thaW' 
eipulsion  from  Hhodes  fay  the  Turks.     And  in  this  stronghold  the 
valorous  knights  were  nble  to  resist  and  repel  the  formidable  fleet 
and  army  sent  by  the  Sultan  Solyman,  in  1505,  after  one  of  the  most 
celebrated  sieges  in  history, 

If  Biitish  Protestants  will  only  avail  themselves,  as  did  the  Papacy^, 
of  the  advantages  oSered  by  the  central  situation  of  Malta,  ihou^hjj 
for  better  objects,  it  i»  capable  of  being  converted  to  most  admirabl^^ 
purposes  as  a  dte  of  great  missionary  enterprise  for  the  evar 
of  Asia,  Africa,  and  the  south  of  Europe.     The  Maltese  Ian 
corrupt  dialect  of  Arabic,  with  some  words  which  have  been  nippc 
of  Phtenician  origin  )  it  was  never  reduced  to  writing  until  «'  ' 
last  half  century,  and  the  alphabet  is  not  yet  definitively  settled.    The 
people  are  exceedingly  illiterate.    There  is  said  to  be  about  one  pnest, 
or  monk,  to  every  sixty  of  the  population  ;  and  the  Popi«h  supersti- 
lioiu  and  bigotry  of  the  middle  agct  continue  wholly  unchanged)  the 
JeauiiJ  have  fbll  sway  in  the  Island.    The  British  residents,  exdutlfe 
of  the  garriMii,  amount  to  about  2,000. 


THE  GBCRK  C 

When  Eulogius,  of  Alexandria,  writbg  to  Pope  Gregory  the  Oreat, 
that  he  hod  refused  to  call  the  Patriarch  of  Conatonlinople  by  the 
name  of  "  UniveriwJ  Bishop,"  which  the  latter  had  arrogated  lo  him- 
•elf,  added,  "as  you  ordered  me."  Gregory  replinl,  "  I  pray  you  to 
use  the  term  ordertd  ao  more.     I  know  who  I  un,  and  who  you  ue| 
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mj  brother  in  pontion,  my  bthn  in  chartcter.  I  ordered  notlui^ 
I  only  adviwd;  and  even  that  (itl*ire  joxi  have  not  strictly  follotrad. 
I  requettud  you  to  give  that  title  aeilLei  to  the  see  of  Con»tw> lin  oplti 
nor  to  any  one  else, — and  yon  hare  applied  it  to  tny»elf.  Aw»j  with 
ftll  termB  which  cicite  Tanity,  and  wound  charity."  The  riyahy  Gar 
ipiritual  mpremacy  between  the  Bishops  of  the  Basteni  Chuwbee 
and  those  of  Rome,  referred  to  in  the  abore  letter,  waa  in  aoiae 
initsnces  fostered  by  the  poUtieal  snipicion  and  jealouty  with  which 
Greece  looked  on  Italy,  and  the  breach  continued  widening  bum 
time  to  line  between  ihem,  until  thdr  final  separation.  There  were  ooca- 
lionnl  temporary  luspeniioni  of  communiat]  between  the  two  Churches, 
•riling  ^m  differences  respecting  the  time  of  keeping  Earier,  the 
Arian  and  Nestorian  controTcr»ies,  the  disputed  succession  to  the 
Patriarchate  of  Antioch,  the  agitation  of  the  question  conceratng  the 
procession  of  the  Holy  Ghost,— the  use  of  unleavened  bread,  in  the 
celebration  of  the  Eucharist.  After  Cnnstantine  had  remoTed  the  *e«t 
of  empire  to  Constantinople,  the  Emperors  of  the  East  were  incUoed 
to  favour  the  claims  of  the  bishops  of  their  capital.  In  the  sMODd 
Geneml  Council,  the  Bishop  of  Constantinople  whs  allowed  to  dt  next 
the  Koman  Pontiff;  and  by  the  twenty-eighth  canon  of  the  Council  of 
Chalcedon,  he  was  permitted  to  hold  an  equal  rank,  to  the  ficat 
humiliation  of  the  bishops  of  Rome. 

The  controTersy,  however,  which  caused  the  most  riolent  disMB- 
uons  between  the  two  Churches,  and  prepared  the  way  for  their  final 
separation,  waa  that  relating  to  the  worship  of  images,  in  the  seventh 
and  eighth  centuries,  some  details  of  which  have  already  been  giTCn.* 
The  Emperor  Leo  III.,  the  Isaniian,  convinced  by  Benr,  the  Byiian, 
that  the  use  of  images  waa  idolatrous,  ■trenoonsly  opposed  tiie  Rmmu 
Pontiff,  Gregory  II„  by  whom  their  lawfulness  waa  maintained. 
Or^ory  not  only  persecuted  those  who  resisted  his  news,  bnt  excited 
a  rebellion  in  Italy  againrt  the  Emperor,  who  retaliated,  by  depriving 
Gregory  of  his  spiritual  jnriadictioQ  over  Calabria,  Sicily,  Dlyrieam, 
and  Greece,  which  he  transferred  to  the  Bishop  of  Constantinople. 
This  fierce  controversy,  which  lasted  for  many  years,  so  widened  tb« 
breach  between  the  two  Churches,  that  though  the  woiahip  of  !»•§«• 
had  been  restored  by  Leo  Constantius  VL,  and  his  mother,  tfa« 
Empress  Irene,  and  confirmed  by  the  Council  of  NicsM,  k.D.  787,  a 
finsl  sepsration  took  place  in  the  following  century.  The  Empeioi 
Uichael  III.,  baring  denied  the  right  of  the  Roman  PootiS  to 
nominate  the  FatrinRh  of  Constantinople,  the  proud  Pope  Nicholaa  I. 
deposed  Photius,  who  had  been  appointed  Patriarch  by  the  Emperor; 
Photius,  in  letum,  aseommunicated  Nicholas,  and  from  that  time,  th« 
•  See  p.  Ut. 
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diviaion  between  Ihe  Eastern  and  Western  Churches  becmne  per- 
manent, A  D.  863.  FruiUees  stlempts  at  a  rcDDUin  have  been  mode 
on  vorioU!)  oceasians,  some  of  which  were  prompteil  by  the  desire  of 
tlie  Greek  emperors  to  atrengthen  th^ir  empire  aKai'ixI  Oie  invasions  of 
the  .Saracens  and  Turks.  Such  were  the  proposals  of  the  Eaiperor> 
Michael  Palnologus,  and  John  Palfeologus,  which  were  discuucd  in 
tlie  Councils  of  Lyons  (1274),  BDd  Florence  (Ua9);but  ihey  produced 
only  B  temporary  agreement,  rather  of  a  political  than  eccle&iasliad 
nature.  A  partial  reunion  was  accomplished,  towards  the  end  of  the 
filteenili  century,  with  a  imaU  portion  of  the  Greco- Slavonic  Church, 
who  arc  called  Uniatn.  nnd  are  found  in  Austria,  Hungary,  Poland, 
and  Little  llussia.  About  twenty  years  ago,  a  large  sum  wot  offered 
to  the  Nestorian  Patriarch  by  the  PopeV  Emituary,  to  avow  liu 
suprcmnoyi  but  the  only  anower  returned  was,  "lliy  money  perish 
with  thee,"  As  late  as  1648,  Pio  Nonu  officially  addressed  a  letter  to 
the  ChriKiians  of  iho  Bast,  exhorting  them  to  return  to  the  unity  of 
the  Church;  the  Greek  Pairiarclis  published  a  reply,  in  which  ihey 
say,  ■'  of  those  heresies  which  have  spread  oTcr  a  great  |]nrt  of  the 
world  for  judgments  known  to  the  Lord,  Arionism  was  one,  and,  at 
the  present  day,  Popery  is  another." 

Hi*  Oriental  Churebea  hating  beua  Ruiltt  of  the  enormoiu  sin  of 
"  making  the  Word  of  God  of  none  effect."  through  the  traditions  of 
men,  aimk  into  a  state  of  deep  spiritual  decay  after  the  sixth  century; 
ihey  were  punislied  for  their  apostasy,  by  being  deli\eicd  into  the 
hands  of  thereat  Infidel  jKiwcr,  under  whose  iron  joke  they  hare 
continued  enslaved  to  Ilie  present  time.  This  was  the  Este  of  the  foor 
primitire  Potriarohotes  of  the  East :  and,  though  the  Western  Patri- 
archate escaped  tlie  dagrading  bondage  of  the  Geree  and  unbeliering 
Moslem,  she  became  herself  an  agent  of  Batan'a  power,  equally  opposed 
to  ihe  truth  and  luprtmaei/  at  Christ,  and  destructive  of  the  happinew 
of  mankind.  The  persecutions  uod  sufferings  uf  the  Oriental  Churches 
are  well  Bummed  up  in  the  following  eslraot,  from  a  valuable  little 
work  on  the  Easieni  Church,  published  by  tlio  Keligioui  Tract 
Society : — 

"  During  the  aeventh  century,  the  Persian  army  under  Chosroes, 
oommitted  grievous  depredations  in  sexeral  of  the  patriurehaies^ 
only  to  bo  followed  by  the  yet  more  successful  inroads  of  ihe  Sara- 
cciUi  who  nude  thcmsdve*  moslers,  Brst  of  Anliocb  (*.!>.  634}, 
tlieo  of  Jerusalem  (A.Ik.6;)i),  and  finally  of  Alexandria  (A.D.  640). 
The  Tucks  next  appeared  on  the  field,  and  though  the  Mahomedan 
powers  wcro  cherked  awhile  by  the  ]irowrMs  of  the  (  riiHadeni  tber 
eventually  lucceedcd  in  maintaining  th«ir  hold  of  Syria,  Hgypt,  and 
Palealiae.  In  1463,  the  Turkish  fotcee  idvanced  to  ConataalioopUi 
3  E 
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woo  it  after  a  i^goroot  nege,  and  made  H  tiie  aapaiiai 

their  Sidtani.     The  remainiDg  atoij  of  the  patriaMhal 

ihowB  OS  the  Eastem  Chnreh  in  a  iCate  of  famlafei 

pawMng  throoffh  a  eheonered  iMDe  ef  gnddwi 

teinporary  aeasosia  of  lepeeei  aTowedty  tolentedy  vhfla 

expoHod  to  bitter  reproadi  aad  aeom;  aUovped  libvtyof  Bibb 

OD  paying  after  the  age  of  fifteen  an  eapwaa  tax  far  thinr 

from  bdicading;  permitted  to  wonhip  in  their  ehaehai^ 

to  hnild  new  ones  or  repair  the  old ;  and  her  patilaNha  ^aj&j/lagm 

show  of  anthoritj,  hat  forced  to  pay  tiihnte  to  the 

OoTemment  fer  laiire  to  enter  on  thdr  oftoe*  and  liable  to 

if  not  to  death,  wfaenerer  the  eiTfl  power  has  fbondt  or 

a  step  to  be  necessary.    *  So  servile/ it  has  been  said,  'was  the' 

at-wfll  of  the  Greek  patriareh,  that  between  the  yean  IMO  aai  Mn, 

the  patriardial  throne  was.Tseant  no&ess  tiian  nineteen  tasear'"*  •  •  •  • 

Hie  serersl  martyrdoms  of  the  Metropolitansy  Demeitln^  ef 

delphia,  A.D.  1667;  Dionysivs,  of  Smyrna,  ajk  176S| 

Ephesus,  A.D.  1818;  and  Gregory,  of  Constantinople,  ajsk  im,9bam, 

among  other  instances,  that  a  position  of  rank  in  thia  effpfeaeed 

Church  has  been  usuaUy  a  position  of  danger. 

In  the  course  of  the  ninth  century,  the  doctrines  of  Chiistisiiity, 
although  already  obscured  by  the  admixture  of  Pagan  idolatry^  were 
introduced  by  emissaries  of  the  Greek  Church,  into  the  heathen  pso- 
Tinces  of  Russia,  under  the  reign  of  Kuric,  the  founder  of  the  RnsaiaB 
empire.  The  celebrated  Olga,  his  daughter-in-law,  embraeed  the 
Christian  faith  at  an  advanced  age,  and  having  been  publicly  haptined 
at  Constantinople,  she  devoted  herself  iriUi  intense  wai  to  the 
propagation  of  Christianity  in  her  own  country;  her  example  wna 
followed  by  her  grandson,  Vladimir  the  Great.  For  six  oentQriea» 
the  Russian  Church  was  governed  by  metropolitans,  dq)endant  on  the 
Patriarchate  of  Constantinople ;  but  after  die  establishment  of  the 
Turkish  dominion  in  the  East,  the  Russian  bishops  institnted  their 
own  metropolitans;  and  the  Csar  Theodore  established  an  independent 
patriarchal  throne  at  Moscow.  The  Russian  hierarchy  amassed  con* 
siderable  wealth,  and  exercised  great  power,  both  civil  and  spiritual,  in 
the  government  of  the  country.  Peter  the  Great,  perceiving  that  th^ 
*'  imperium  in  imperio  "  was  incompatible  vrith  his  ambitions  deaigna 
of  absolute  dominion,  suddenly  entered  the  Synod,  while  asaemblcd  in 
1700,  to  elect  a  new  patriarch,  and  put  a  stop  to  thehr  proeeedinga  by 
the  authoritative  words,  <'  I  am  your  Patriarch  !**  He  then  appointed 
a  synod,  having  jurisdiction  in  ecclesiastical  aflUrs,  but  subjeot  to  hia 

•  •*  Ths  Greek  and  Bsstsm  Chaichcs,"  p.  SS^ 
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veto ;  and  confiscating  the  greatest  part  of  the  landed  property  of  the 
Church,  made  the  clergy  pensioners  of  the  State. 

The  Emperor  is  thus,  both  in  a  spiritual  and  political  sense,  sole  Head 
of  the  Church.  His  name  is  printed  in  the  same  form  as  that  of  God 
the  Father,  Ood  the  Son,  and  God  the  Holy  Ghost.  The  children 
are  taught  in  their  catechism,  that  to  him  *' faith **  and  "worship''  are 
due.  The  congregations  are  deprived  of  all  consistorial  rights ;  the 
prelates,  of  all  independent  functions;  and  the  authority  of  the 
Patriarch,  who  is  the  object  of  peculiar  veneration  in  the  Oriental 
Church,  is  absolutely  extinguished.* 

The  Georgian  and  Iberian  branches  of  the  Greek  Church,  and  that, 
also,  of  the  Montenegrins,  are  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Russian 
Synod. 

After  the  separation  of  Greece  from  Turkey,  an  independent 
"  Holy  governing  Synod "  was  appointed  for  the  new  kingdom ;  it 
consists  of  a  president,  four  episcopal  members,  a  secretary,  a  royal 
commissioner,  and  a  few  supernumeraries.  The  present  jurisdiction  of 
the  Patriarch  of  Constantinople  extends  over  the  Greeks  in  Gallicia, 
Slavonia,  Turkey,  Anatolia,  and  the  Ionian  Isles, — he  possesses  a 
considerable  income ;  but  the  other  Patriarchs,  viz.,  of  Antioch, 
Alexandria,  and  Jerusalem,  are  mostly  dependent  upon  him  for  their 
support  The  following  are  the  statistics  of  the  Greek  Church, 
according  to  the  best  authorities: — 

InKusna 60,000,000 

In  Turkey    12,000,000 

In  the  kingdom  of  Oieeoe,  with  Montenegro,  &c.  800,000 

In  the  Austrian  dominions 2,800,000 

In  the  patriarchate  of  Akzandria 5,000 

In  the  patriarchate  of  Antioch,  including  the 

autooephalous  metropolitanate  of  Cyprus 250,000 

In  the  patriarchate  of  Jerusalem  15,000 


66,870,000t 


TENETS  OF  THE  GREEK  CHURCH. 

Considerable  doubt  and  misapprehension  have  long  existed  respecting 
the  heterodoxy  of  the  Greek  Church, — many  believing  that,  although  in 
error  on  some  $eeondary  points,  she  has  not  so  completely  apostatized  as 
the  Papacy,  from  the  scriptural  faith  and  purity  of  the  GospeL    This  im- 

•  "  The  Greek  and  Esitern  Ch'irr'w^  " 

f  Marouvieff  differs  only  in  making  Ruum,  47,810,525;  Anatria,  2,790,941; 
Antioch,  300,000 ;  Jerusalem,  50,000  ;  and,  consequently,  a  sum  total  of 
63,75«,466. 

3  E  2 
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pofftaat  qoeitum  hu,  lio««ver,  lieen  ecNBiteflly  Ml  at  nrti  bf 

Dr.  Wiboo'i  canfftil  ezamination  of  the  •jmboGe  books  oCAttI 

pabliahed  for  the  Ifait  time  m  the  originel  Qicekt  vidi  a 

ktioo,  in  1843.     The  ChriftiMi  poUie  are  gnatlj  ii 

WilKHit  for  the  analjnia  he  has  given  of  these  antbentio 

leeords,  in  his  Taluable  Leetorss  on  the  Otientsl  Gbmebaai 

tbe  present  cireamstanees  of  the  Tnikish  sad  RnasiaB  iM|aii%  it  is  «• 

fanportant  that  all  misconeeption  on  this  sobjeel  sbooM  bo 

removed,   that  I  shall   introduce   Dr.  Wilsonli   analymst 

abridgment : — * 

'*Texets.— Ofthe  actual  tenets  of  the  Grsek  Church,  iPS 
a  laTonrsble  opportunity  of  forming  a  coneet  opinioB,  by 
iti  own  Symbolic  Books,  which  Ibr  the  firrt  time  were 
published  in  the  original  Greek,  and  with  a  Latin 
two  yean  ago.t  They  consist  of  sereral  documentL 
them  is  the  oonfesrion  of  Gennadius,  both  in  the  Ibrm  of  a 
and  a  distinct  creed,  presented  by  request  to  the  Sultan 
in  the  fifteenth  century,  by  Gennadius,  the  Patriardi  of 
tinople.  Between  this  and  the  second  document,  is  interposed  the 
condemned  Evangelical  confession  of  CjtHIus  Lucaris,  a  native  of 
Crete,  educated  at  Venice,  who  ultimately  became  Patriareh  of  Con- 
Btantinople,  which  he  published  in  1629,  and  for  which,  and  bia 
embracement  and  support  of  the  general  views  of  the  Chui'thea  of  die 
Reformation,  through  a  conspiracy  of  the  Pope's  emissaries,  the  deigj 
of  the  Greek  Church,  and  tbe  Turkish  authorities,  he  waa  cruelly 
murdered  by  drowning  or  strangulation,  on  the  26th  of  June,  1638. 
The  second  document  is  the  catechetical  '  Confession  of  the  Orthodox 
Faith  of  the  Catholic  and  Apostolic  Church  of  Christ,  composed  by 
Peter  Mogilas,  Metropolitan  of  Kioff,'  and  bearing  the  eonftmiation 
and  authority,  dated  1 1th  March  1643,  of  the  four  Oriental  Patriarelia» 
and  the  other  ecclesiastical  dignitaries  and  office-bearers  of  the  Greek 
Church.t  The  third  contains  *  The  Shield  of  Orthodoxy,  eoaipoeed  by 
the  local  Sjnod  met  at  Jerusalem,  under  the  Patriarch  Dositheus, 
composed  against  tbe  heretical  Calvinista,'  &c.  This  doeument, 
which  obtained  the  subscription  of  three  of  the  patriarehs,  twenty-one 
bishops,  and  twenty-three  other  ecclesiastics,  hiduding  the  Roseian 

*  Since  this  article  wsi  written,  a  Tery  good  account  of  tbs  doctrines  of  tka 
Oriental  Churches,  has  appeared  in  the  '*  Christian  Obserrcr,'*  Cmt  Jasnary, 
which  fully  agrees  with  all  the  stateinenti  of  our  JournaL 

f  '*  Libri  SymboUct  Ecclfs'iK  Orientalii,  nunc  primum  in  anuB  cofpns  coUcgit, 
ErnestUB  Julius  Kimmel.    Jens,  1843." 

X  **  For  an  able  refutation  of  the  views  of  the  Greek  Church,  see  the '  Ada  ec 
Scripts  Thcologonim  Wirtcmbcigeosiuro,'  referred  to  in  a  inbisqnent 
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legate*,  after  reviewing  and  condemning  the  writin|r»  of  CyriJItu,  and 
aoathemntixing  bim  on  their  account,  scU  forlii  tho  eighteen  apeciol 
decrees  of  the  Synod,  dated  March,  1672,  with  the  resolution  of  cei^ 
tain  quesIionB  to  which  aome  of  them  incidentally  gave  rise.  A 
penual  of  all  Ihete  aulhoritiea  wammt*  the  anserlion,  that  the  error* 
of  the  Greek  Church  are  nearly  aa  great  and  detrimental  as  thoie  of 
the  Church  of  Home,  and  compel  us,  making  all  chnritohte  allowance 
for  thoae  within  tta  pale  who  practically  iliaavow  lliem,  to  view  it  as 
within  the  dominions  of  Antichrist,  Of  thin  you  will  bo  nil  gnrrow- 
fiilly  convinced,  by  an  analysis  of  ibe  proceedings  of  the  Synod  now 
mentioned. 

"  Ita  Srat  decree  embraces  the  article.t  of  the  ?Iicene  Creed,  with  this 
difference,  on  which  the  Greek  Church,  and  aU  the  Orienlul  Churches. 
lay  great  streia, — that  the  Holy  Spirit,  while  coit«ubstantia1  with  the 
Father  and  the  Son.  proceeds  only  from  the  Father, 

"In  the  second,  we  find  it  asuerted  that  sacred  Scripture  is  to  be 
received  '  according  to  the  tradition  and  interpretation  of  ihe  Catholic 
Church,'  which  is  declared  to  have  'an  authority  not  leu  than  ihnl 
of  Hcred  Scripture,"  being  guided  by  lie  unerring  wisdom  of  the 
Holy  Ohost. 

"  The  third  ascribes  the  election  of  men  to  the  Divine  foresight  of 
their  good  works,  and  repreunla  the  supporter*  of  a  sovereign  election, 
01  blaspbomiiusly  ditparaging  good  works,  and  not  even  viewing  them 
u  the  consefiuence  of  election,  or  a  necessary  port  of  salvation. 

"  The  fourth,  as  if  insinuating  that  Calvinists  charge  God  witli 
being  the  active  origin  of  lin,  property  ascribes  it  to  men  and  devils 
BcUng  in  disobedience  to  the  Divine  will. 

"The  filth  maintains  the  holiness  and  justice  of  God  in  all  his 
dispensations,  which  though  overruling  evil  for  good,  never  extend  to 
it  mor^  approbation. 

"  The  sixth  notices  the  fnll,  and  the  depravity  which  originated  with 
it,  declaring,  however,  that  '  many  of  the  patriarchs  and  propheta,  and 
inniimerablo  others,  both  under  the  shadow  (of  the  Uw)  and  the  verity 
(of  grace),  as  the  Divine  forerunner,  and  especially  the  eternal  Virgin 
Mary,  tho  Mother  of  the  Divine  Word,'  were  not  naturally  tempted 
to  impiety,  blasphemy,  and  other  sin*  specified. 

"  The  seventh  sets  forth  the  conception  and  birth  of  Christ  without 
injury  l«  the  virginity  of  Mary,  and  his  ascension  and  future  judgment 
of  the  quick  and  dead.  ' 

"  The  eighth,  while  it  admits  that '  Jetus  Christ  is  the  only  Mediator 
and  ransom  of  all,'  expressly  declorea  that,  ■  for  presenting  our  rciiiiiKits 
and  petitions  to  Aim,  we  reckon  the  saints  to  bcinlercestors,  and  above 
all  the  immaculate  Mother  of  tba  Divine  Word,  and  likewise  the  holy 
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vekaovtobeooi 
nd  wfaooMoever  of  Ui  MdML 
wkoai  «9  anmlMr  the 
God's  altar,  nd  tiie  odMr  jnit  moi  iiMwlaHii  far 

"  Tlie  iDBtii  tats  ftwtii  that  so  osa  ia  aaiod  wBtlwail  wWhf 
lutii  joalillaa,  baeaua  *tt  woriubylofo,  tfMt  k,  byHw 
«f  tba  DiTina  ooMtandarnti,' 

*  Tlie  tenth,  vfaila  pnfaaadlf  aakaowladgiiig  Gkiiit  to  bo  tiw 
Haad  of  Hia  Chindi,  dodaraatiiat  he  govonaitby 'tfao 
tiia  holy  firthen,' and  eoDdenns  the  tenot  of  the  Cadfinirtib 
eanheoffdainadbjprieati;  holdmg  tiiat  a  hidiop  anparior  to  • 
'tha  BoeoeaMir  of  tha  apffffrtgtt  ^^'■■■■■■■■■iiifBtmi^  hf  tfw  hnttUbti 
haada  aad  the  ioYoeation  of  the  Bpiritf  Ao  power  mkUk  bo 
leeeivod,  by  vniiitamiptad  aoooaaeioii,  of  fanidio|f  andiooaiogt  siiAfii 
tha  Hting  image  of  Ood  vpon  oarth,  and  by  tha  ftiAart  foitSe^oliBB  of 
the  energy  of  the  peifiMt  Spfait,  the  fDontain  of  all  te  aaenaMHb  if 
tiie  Chnrdi,  by  wbiA  we  arrite  at  eahatioo.' 

'*  The  eleirenth  seta  forth  that  die  Catholic  Chairdi  le  iuafaiictad  by 
the  Holy  Spirit, '  not  directly,'  but  *  by  the  holy  fiitheia  and  oiBiauata 
of  the  Githolic  Church.' 

"  The  twelfth  reckona  those  only  to  be  members  of  the  OrtboKo 
Church  who  receive  the  faith  of  Christ,  both  as  dedared  by  l>ii»M>lf 
and  the  apostles,  and  by  the  holy  '  (Ecumenical  Synods,'*  and  deport 
themselves  in  a  becoming  manner. 

''  The  thirteenth  intimates,  that  '  that  faith,  which,  aa  a  hand,  laya 
hold  of  the  righteousness  of  Christ,'  is  not  that  by  which  aum  ia 
justified,  but  that  which,  by  the  good  works  to  which  it  leads,  beeoaoea 
itself  efficacious  for  our  salvation.t 

•  "  The  ieven  firit  General  Council*." 

f  **  h  very  lucid  view  of  the  ETangelical  doctrine  of  jmtificstieo  by  frith,  had 
been  given  to  Jeremiah,  the  Patriarch  of  Constantinople,  by  the  Wiitcubcfg 
dirinet,  in  the  year  1577,  in  the  course  of  the  corretpondeiaet  wbidi  they  maia- 
tained  with  him  on  the  subject  of  the  Augsburg  ConCBSsion.s  '  Whta  wc  aay,' 
say  they,  *  that  we  are  justified  before  God  only  by  fidth  In  Cbrial,  we  wish  thus 
to  express  ourselves,  that  by  faith  only  we  so  apprehend  Christ  oar  Saviovr,  that 
on  accmint  of  his  most  perfect  merit,  we  obtain  the  remission  of  oar  ans  and 
eternal  life,  and  that  lof  reckon  faith  in  Christ  the  hand  by  which  «f  rtcffef  tk^ae 
thingM  fthich  Christ  our  Redeemer  ha*  purchased  for  u**  They  then  shew  clcorly 
how  good  works  are  the  fruit  of  faith,  and  part  of  aalvotloa,  'Aeta  ot 
Scripta  Theologorum  Wirtembergensium,  et  Patriarchse  ConstaBtinopolitani,* 
D.  HieremisB.  Witebergse,  1684,  p.  165.  This  is  a  work  which  should  be  in  the 
possession  of  all  missionaries  having  to  do  with  the  Greek  Church.  It  seta  fi>rth 
its  tenets  as  propounded  by  the  Church  authorities  at  Constantinople,  and 
refutes  Its  errors  in  a  very  calm  and  dignified,  but  earnest,  manner,  the  whole 
discussion  bebig  in  Greek,  with  a  Latin  translation,  by  the  celebrated  Cr«slae. 
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"  Tlie  iburteenth  mamlAiiia  the  undeprnveil  frceilain  of  the  will,  and 
the  nucurul  ability  ol'  man  Ut  dioose  good  or  eviL 

"  The  fiAeenlh  cnunicnitcs  and  describes  the  lovcii  merameaU  of  tlui 
Church,  namely — baplism,  continnatioD  or  Chtiun,  ordinatioui  the 
blooding  locrilice  of  the  real  body  and  blood  of  Chriat,  matrimon;, 
conteasion,  penitence  and  remuaion,  and  extreme  unction,  intimating 
(hat  they  are  not  naked  signs  of  the  promises,  but  necessarily  convay 
grac«  to  thoae  who  partake  of  them. 

"  The  sixtiienth  declares  that  baptism  is  absolutely  neoessary  I0 
ulTation,  eren  in  the  case  of  infanU;  lliut  it  destroys  original  sini 
and  is  io£tllibly  accompanied  by  [generation,  and  even  ultimate 
aalvation.* 

"The  aeTsnteenth  maintains  that  in  the  Eucharist,  to  be  ailminls- 
Uawl  only  by  a  duly  consecrated  priest,  the  bread  and  wiae,  though 
thnr  accidenta  rvmain,  ar«  transubstantiated  into  the  real  body  and 


re  to  be  worshipped  and  adored  wilh  supreme 
a  propitiation  anil  ucriSrc  both  for  tiie  living 
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d  of  Christ,  and  a 
honour,  and  viewed  as 
and  the  dead. 

"  The  eighteenth  nuintains,  that  the  kouU  of  the  departed  are  either 
ill  a  state  of  rest  or  suffering;  that  those  (belonging  to  the  Church) 
who  have  been  removed  from  the  world  with  ih«ir  penitence  incom- 
pJete,  or  with  a  lack  of  its  fruits,  or  their  prayers,  watchings,  and 
choritiee  denominated  '  salAHfactions '  by  the  Church,  ue  in  a  state  of 
oxclugion  from  perfect  blisf,  Irom  which,  however,  they  mny  be  iclic^'cd 
by  the  prayers  and  alms  of  the  priests  presented  in  behalf  of  their 
relativeoi  and  by  the  [lerformanoe  of  masses.  Here  almost  all  the 
fittsi  erron  associated  with  Antichrist,  are  most  distinctly  propounded 
and  defemled. 

"  "niD  questions  appeniled  to  tlie  decrees,  in  a  similar  rouiner  certify 
the  apostasy  of  the  Greek  Church.  That  in  which  it  is  atiked,  should 
holy  Scripture  be  commonly  or  indiscriminately  read  by  all  ChriHtiaiifi. 
is  unswered  in  the  negative.  In  reply  to  another,  the  perspicuity  of  the 
Scriptures  is  disparaged.  In  the  response  given  to  that  whicli  refers 
to  the  canon  of  Scripture,  it  is  slated,  that  not  only  the  books  which 
were  received  by  the  Council  of  Laodicco,  are  to  be  acknowledged  aa 
inspired,  but  also  the  Wisdom  of  Solomon,  the  Book  of  Judith,  of 
Tobit.  the  History  oT  the  Dragon,  the  History  of  Huiannn,  the 
Macoabecs,  and  the  Wisdom  of  Slrach.      When  the  honours  to  be 

Many  psrii  of  it  might  In  sdvantageouiljr  trptinted,  and  citculiled  in  the  farm 

•  •*Tli«Mandtimil»i  view»of  lupiiiin,  loo,  are  cipreiHd  in  lb«  tmaet  Ihi 
■dRiinistnlitm  of  the  rli(  lUid  In  lh(  deck  Ctiutrh.  \1dr  Tadic  Minis. 
E««|H.  Unhrart.'    JomtM  Alaytii  Awmanl,  llkil.    Rom*.  17 W." 


T84  TSHBTs  or  tbs  assnc  emmfm, 

giten  to  ■Mate  and  their  imigw  un  made  ihm  wiljaBti  ef  lafcfcry^  fftii 

declared  that  the  Viiigiii  Muy  is  to  be  wonhipped  by 

the  Mints  end  angels  bj  d&ee<  dMhs,  refening  both  to 

to  Ood  and  their  own  sanctitj;  and  the  pietnras^ 

saints,  and  hdj  piaoes  and  artidesy  audi  aa  eioasesi 

Tases,  by  imtUnH  duUa  ;  while  latria  is  to  be  eielasiTsly 

the  Divine  Spirit" 

The  unsonndneai  of  the  Oredi  Churchy  on  thelbndaBMBtal 
of  salTation,  eihibited  in  the  abore  analysis  of  its  sybulia  books^ 
will  be  Iblly  oonflxmed  by  some  extracts  from  tho  **  Fuu.  CsxmtOBHM 
or  THE  Obthodox  Cathouc  Eabtebit  CHUBCH,''pnfalishad  Avtfaa 
nse  of  sdiools,  by  order  of  the  Synod  of  Moscow,  and  ftom  te  book 
of  anathemas,  read  once  erery  year  in  the  Chnrohes.  Hm 
has  been  translated  into  Englkh,  and  published  by  theBer.**! 
with  copioos  notes,  attempting  to  prove  an  eanet  agiaemaat 
the  teneta  of  the  Greek  CharchandthoaeeltheQnmkoC 

"ok  holt  TBADinOV  AHD  HOLT  SOBIPTUBS. 

**  Q.  How  is  Birme  rerelation  ipread  among  men,  and  pi^Bwried  in  tho 
tme  Church? 

**  A.  "Bj  two  cbAnnelfl ;  holy  tradition,  and  holy  Scriptnrs. 

*'  Q.  What  is  meant  by  the  name  holy  tradition  f 

**  A.  By  the  name,  holy  tradition,  ia  meant  the  doctrine  of  the  finth,  Che 
law  of  God,  the  sacraments,  and  the  ritual,  as  handed  down  by  the  true 
belieren  and  wonhippen  of  Gk>d  by  word  and  example  fiom  one  to 
another,  and  from  generation  to  generation. 

"  Q.  Is  there  any  sure  repository  of  holy  tradition  f 

*'  A.  All  true  belieren  united  by  the  holy  tradition  of  the  fiMi,  eoQee- 
tirely  and  suocessiyely,  by  the  will  of  God,  compose  the  Ghoroh ;  and  She 
is  the  sura  repository  of  holy  tradition,  or,  as  St.  Paul  uipicssai  it,  *  Tho 
Church  of  the  liring  God,  the  pillar  and  ground  of  the  truth.'  (1  Km. 
iiL  15.) 

"  St.  IreniEus  writes  thus }  '  We  ought  not  to  seek  ammig  othen  the 
truth,  which  we  may  hare  for  asking  from  the  Church.  For  in  her,  as  in  a 
rich  treasure-house,  the  apostles  hare  laid  up  in  its  fulness  aD  that  pertains 
to  the  truth,  so  that  whosoever  seeketh  may  receire  finom  her  the  food  of 
life.    She  is  the  door  of  life.'     (Ady.  Hsres.,  L  iiL,  c.  4.) 

**  Q.  Why  IB  tradition  necessary  ercn  now  ? 

"  A.  As  a  guide  to  tho  right  underatanding  of  holy  Scripture^  ibr  tbe 
right  ministration  of  the  sacraments,  and  the  presenration  of  sacred  rites 
and  ceremonies  in  the  purity  of  their  original  institution. 

**  St.  Basil  the  Graat  says  of  this  as  follows :  '  Of  the  doctrines  and 
injunctious  kept  by  the  Church,  some  we  have  from  written  instruction,  bnt 
some  we  have  reoeired  (orally)  fVom  apostolical  tradition,  bj  raooesMn  in 
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prirate.  Both  the  former  and  the  latter  hare  one  and  the  same  force  for 
piety ;  and  this  will  be  contradicted  by  no  one  who  has  erer  so  little  know- 
ledge in  the  ordinances  of  the  Church.  For  were  we  to  dare  to  reject 
unwritten  customs,  as  if  they  had  no  great  importance,  we  should  insensibly 
mutilate  the  Gk)spel,  eren  in  the  most  essential  points,  or,  rather,  for  the 
teaching  of  the  Apostles  leave  but  an  empty  name.* 

"  Q.  What  rules  must  we  observe  in  reading  holy  Scripture  ? 

"  A.  We  must  take  and  understand  it  in  such  sense  as  agrees  with  the 
interpretation  of  the  orthodox  Church  and  the  holy  Fathers. 

"the  VIBaiN  HABT. 

"  Q.  Did  the  most  holy  Maiy  remain  in  fact  erer  a  yirgin  ? 
"  A.  She  remained  and  renudns  a  virgin  before  the  birth,  during  the 
birth,  and  after  the  birth  of  the  Saviour ;   and  therefore  ia  called  fMT- 

**  Q.  What  other  great  title  is  there,  with  which  the  orthodox  Church 
honours  the  most  holy  Virgin  Mary  ? 

"  A.  That  of  mother  of  God. 

*'  Q.  What  thoughts  should  we  have  of  the  exalted  dignity  of  the  most 
holy  Virgin  Mary  ? 

**  A.  As  mother  of  the  Lord  she  excels  in  grace  and  nearness  to  God, 
and  so  also  in  dignity,  every  created  being:  and  therefore  the  orthodox 
Church  honours  her  far  above  the  cherubim  and  seraphim. 

"  THE   CHUBCH. 

«  Q.  What  is  it  to  believe  m  the  Church  ? 

**  A.  It  is  piously  to  honour  the  true  Cliurch  of  Christ,  and  to  obey  her 
doctrine  and  commandments,  from  a  conviction  that  grace  ever  abides  in 
her,  and  works,  teaches,  and  governs  unto  salvation,  flowing  from  her  One 
only  everlasting  Head,  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ. 

"  Q.  On  what  is  grounded  the  rule  of  the  Church  upon  earth  to  invoke 
in  prayer  the  saints  of  the  Church  in  heaven  ? 

"  A.  On  a  holy  tradition,  the  principle  of  which  is  to  be  seen  also  in 
holy  Scripture.  For  instance,  when  the  Prophet  David  cries  out  in  prayer, 
*  O  Lord  God  of  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  of  Israel  our  fiithers  j '  he  makes 
mention  of  saints  in  aid  of  his  prayer,  exactly  as  now  the  orthodox  Church 
calls  upon  '  Christ  our  true  God,  by  the  prayers  of  his  most  pure  mother 
and  all  his  saints.*     (See  1  Chron.  xxix.  18.) 

**  Q.  Is  there  any  testimony  of  holy  Scripture  to  the  mediatory  prayer  of 
the  saints  in  heaven  ? 

"  A.  The  Evangelist  John,  in  the  Revelation,  saw  in  heaven  an  angel,  to 
whom  *  was  given  much  incense,  that  ho  should  offer  it,  by  the  prayers  of 
all  saints,  upon  the  golden  altar  which  was  before  the  throne  j  and  the 
smoke  of  the  incense  ascended  up  by  the  prayers  of  the  sainta  out  of  the 
hands  of  the  angel  before  6K>d.*     (Rev.  viii.  3,  4.) 
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«  A.  Iha  ftrartli  book  of  Xofi  iMliiM  tlMk  liy 
nophilXlidM  o  dflid  BMi  WM  HMid  to  Ufa.    (I 

«Tho  Apootio  FMd  nok  od|f  m  kb 
IwiliiHi  md  Miirarlffl   baft  tki  mmo  vw  doM  ate  m  kii  shMMO  % 

W9  BIST  rndtntand  thoi  tho 

liolj  TUtno. 

We  undoabtiiigly  oonfeii  m  won  traUiy  tiioft  tlio  GiliiofiB 
■Ba  or  flffTy  Bor  Bttai 
working  thraoi^  hk  fiufthftd 

OnVIQD|  pPBMTOi  BflT  frOfli  OU 

OB  tho  Orthodox  Fftith,  Alt.  12.) 

«  Q.  If  tho  Gbtholio  Chimk 
annt  we  not  oehiowledfe  it  to  be 
bdaerer  ihoold  bekog  to  bar  f 

«  A.  Exectlj  io.  Since  Jeeu  Chriet,  m  tbe  wofde  of  flt  Bndt  *  ii  tlw 
Heed  of  the  Church,  end  He  is  the  SeTumr  of  the  bo^i'  it  UHawn  Ab^ 
to  have  pert  in  hie  aalTation,  we  nraet  neoenoiilj  be  membfln  of  his  hodj, 
thst  is,  of  the  Cetholic  Church.     (Ephee.  ▼.  28.) 

<<  The  Apostle  Peter  writes  thst  ' bsptism  ssreth  ns'  sfter  the  ^gove  of 
'  the  ark  of  Noah.'  All  who  were  sared  from  the  genenl  ddnge^  wm  aB?Bd 
only  in  the  ark  ;  so  all  who  obtain  ererlasting  ealration,  obtsia  it  osfy  in 
the  one  Catholic  Church. 

**  Q.  What  thoughts  and  remeinbranees  should  we  sseoriite  with  the 
name  of  the  Eastern  Church  P 

**  A«  In  Paradise,  planted  in  the  East,  was  founded  the  first  Ofamoh  of 
our  parents  in  innocence ;  and  in  the  East,  after  the  fidl,  wss  lud  m  mm 
foundation  of  the  Church  of  the  redeemed,  in  the  promise  of  s  Ssfiour.  Ib 
the  East,  in  the  land  of  Judoa,  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  hsfiDg  ^miaAt^  thB 
work  of  our  salration,  laid  the  foundation  of  his  own  proper  Christian 
Church :  from  thence  she  spread  herself  orsr  the  whole  uniTerse ;  and  to 
this  day  the  orthodox  Catholic  CEcumenical  £uth,  confirmed  bj  the  seven 
(Ecumenical  Councils,  is  preserrod  unchanged  in  its  original  pnritj'  in  tiie 
ancient  Churches  of  the  East,  and  in  such  as  agree  with  thm,  as  does  \sj 
GK>d*8  grace  the  Church  of  Russia. 

*^  Q.  Why  is  the  Church  called  apostolic  ? 

"  A.  Because  she  has  from  the  apostles,  without  break  or  ehaage^  both 
her  doctrine  and  the  succession  of  the  gifts  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  throngjh  the 
laying  on  of  consecrated  hands.  In  the  same  sense  the  CSiurdi  is  eslled 
slso  orthodox,  or  right-beliering. 

"  Q.  What  ecclesiastical  institution  is  there  through  which  the 
of  tlio  apostolical  ministry  is  preserved  ? 
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"  A.  The  ecclesiastical  hierarchy. 

"  Q.  Whence  originates  the  hierarchy  of  the  orthodox  Christian  Chnroh  f 

**  A.  From  Jesus  Christ  Himself,  and  from  the  descent  of  the  Holy 
Ghost  on  the  apostles ;  from  which  time  it  is  continued  in  unhroken  sncces- 
sion,  through  the  laying  on  of  hands,  in  the  sacrament  of  orders.  '  And 
He  gare  some,  apostles ;  and  some,  prophets ;  and  some,  evangelists ;  and 
some,  pastors  and  teachers  ;  for  the  perfiscting  of  the  saints,  for  the  work  of 
the  ministry,  for  the  edifying  of  the  hody  of  Christ.'     (Eph.  iv.  11, 12.) 

'*  Q.  What  hierarchical  authority  is  there,  which  can  extend  its  sphere  of 
action  over  the  whole  Catholic  Church  ? 

"  A.  An  CEk;imienical  Council. 

**  Q.  Under  what  hierarchioal  authority  are  the  diief  dirisions  of  the 
Catholic  Church  ? 

"  A.  Under  the  orthodox  Patriarchs,  and  the  most  holy  Synod. 

"  Q.  If  any  one  desire  to  fulfil  his  duty  of  obedience  to  the  Church,  how 
may  he  learn  what  she  requires  of  her  children  P 

*'  A.  This  may  be  learned  from  holy  Scripture,  from  the  canons  of  the 
holy  apostles,  the  holy  (Ecumenical  and  Prorincial  Councils,  and  the  holy 
Fathers,  and  from  the  Books  of  Ecolesiastioal  Bulca  and  Rubrics. 

"thb  baobaments. 

"  Q.  How  many  are  the  sacraments  ? 

*'  A.  Seren :  1.  Baptism  ;  2.  Unction  with  chrism  ;  3.  Commimion ; 
4.  Penitence ;  6.  Orders  ;  6.  Matrimony  }  7.  Unction  with  oiL 

"  Q.  Wliat  virtue  is  there  in  each  of  these  sacraments  ? 

"A.  1.  In  baptism  man  is  mysteriouttly  bom  to  a  spiritual  life. 

**  2.  In  unction  with  chrism  he  receiyes  a  grace  of  spiritual  growth  and 
strength. 

**  3.  In  the  communion  he  is  spiritually  fed. 

*'  4.  In  penitence  he  is  healed  of  spiritual  diseases,  that  is,  of  sin. 

"5.  In  orders  he  receives  grace  spiritually  to  regenerate,  feed,  and 
nurture  others,  by  doctrine  and  sacraments. 

**  6.  In  matrimony  he  receives  a  grace  sanctifying  the  married  life,  and 
the  natural  procreation  and  nurture  of  children. 

"  7.  In  unction  with  oil  he  has  medicine  even  for  bodily  diseases,  in  that 
he  is  healed  of  spiritual. 

"  Q.  But  why  does  not  the  Creed  mention  all  these  sacraments,  instead 
of  mentioning  baptism  only  ? 

"  A.  Because  baptism  was  the  subject  of  a  question,  whether  some 
people,  as  heretics,  ought  not  to  be  re-baptized ;  and  this  required  a  deci- 
sion, which  BO  came  to  be  put  into  the  Creed. 

'<  Q.  Wliat  is  unction  with  chrism  ? 

"  A.  Unction  with  chrism  is  a  sacrament,  in  which  the  baptized  bdieTar, 
being  anoint4>d  with  holy  clirism  on  certain  parts  of  the  body,  in  the  name 
of  the  Holy  Ghent,  receives  the  gifts  of  the  Holy  Ghost  for  growth  and 
strength  in  spiritual  life. 
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"  Q.  Wliat  it  the  communion  ? 

"  A.  The  communion  i«i  a  sacnment,  in  which  the  belivrer,  under  the 
forms  of  bread  and  wine,  partakes  of  the  Terr  body  and  blood  of  Christ,  to 

ererla^iting  life. 

"  Q.  What  is  the  most  essential  act  in  this  p«rt  of  the  Liturgy  ? 
\  "  A.  The  utterance  of  the  wonb  which  Jesus  Christ  spake  in  instituting 

the  Mcrament  :  '  Take,  eat,  this  is  my  body ;  drink  ye  all  of  it,  for  this  it 
f  my  blooil,  of  the  New  Te^-tament.'    (Mat.  xxvi.  26,  27,  28.)     And  kfter  thii 

'  the  invoi^ation  of  tlic  Holy  Oho^t,  and  the  blessing  the  gifts,  that  is,  the 

bread  and  wim*,  wliii-h  have  l»oeri  olfered. 

"  Q.  Wliy  i"«  tills  -o  e#s<*ntial? 

'*  A.  Ii(V-in.4c  at  tlie  moment  of  this  act,  the  bread  and  wine  are  chaneedy 
or  tran<uh'it:inti.'itt'<l,  into  tlic  verv  bodr  of  Ciirist,  and  into  the  verr  blood 
of  (.'hri-st. 

'*  Q.  What  benefit  does  he  nwoire  who  communicates  in  the  bodj  and 
blood  of  Clirirft  ? 

"  A.  He  is  in  the  closest  manner  united  to  Jesus  Christ  Himself,  and,  in 
Iliiii,  is  made  partaker  of  everlairting  lif»\ 

"  *  III-  that  »iit»'th  mv  tl»'sli,  ami  (iriuketli  mv  bhxxl,  dwelleth  in  me,  and 
I  ill  )iim.*  (.loliii  vi.  ot\.)  *  Whti!fo  I'^itetli  mv  flesh  and  drinki>th  mx  blcKxi, 
lialli  i-tom:il  lifi'.'     (V.  ')!.) 

*'  Q.   Wliat  \^  ]>i'iiitrn«v  • 

*'  A.  Pi'nitfiii'j'  is  a  •♦ao.'ajiinit  in  which  he  who  confei'JN.'s  his  sins  is.  on 
tlio  I  lilt  war:!  rljv'lnr.ition  of  j^rirdon  hy  tlio  priest,  inwanlly  loosed  ih>m  his 
sills  b\  Ji'^ii-  Oiri-t  Ilini^flt*. 

*'  Q.   \Vh:it  i*  tlie  t'pifhnifi  * 

"  A.  T)u'  w«inl  nn*:in-  jmrii-limi-nt.  (See  2  Cor.  ii.  fi.)  I'nder  thi*  name, 
an»  Uri-iTiU'il  tn  tlii'  ^uMiiteiiT,  lu-ci.rilinp  a*  niny  K'  ri>|iii*ile,  divers  particular 
exrn-i-i  >  nt'  ]iii't\,  an- 1  ili\i.T*  ah-tiiu'iiivs  or  privation*,  s*»rvinir  to  etface  the 
un^ii:llt^vlll^ne-:'  of  sin,  anil  tn  !»nb«lni*  .xint'ul  habit  ;  as,  for  instaui^e.  fasting 
lH*yi»nd  \*h;jt  i^  yrt'<i'r'\\h\\  lor  all,  or  fi»r  grii'vous  sins  suspeusion  from  the 
holv  <;i»niniuni«»n  f«ir  a  civon  tinio.'' 

A*  the  apolo;j:i<t«i  of  the  (irei'k  Church  have  strenuously  denied  that 
it  hold"*,  like  the  liomi^h  Cliurch,  the  doctrine  of  truuMibstantiation 
and  of  a  propitiatory  «acritice  beinj;  offered  in  the  Kucharist,  two 
extracts  from  the  Confi"i^ion  of  l.)osiilieu«*  are  iidded,  which  must  for 
ever  remove  all  doubt  on  this  subject : — 

"  In  tlie  eolobratinn  of  this  >ai^ranient  "the  Eueharistjl,  we  beliere  that 
our  l-ord  Jj'sus  Cliri-t  i-*  pn."*eiit,  not  li;nin»fi^ely  nor  by  a  ivpnfsentation, 
nor  by  Mipiral>oiindini:  j^rn'*',  a.-  in  thr  other  sai'mments,  nor  by  a  simple 
pr»'<oniv,  as  some  of  tlio  FatluT-*  have  said  concerning  baptism,  nor  by 
impanation,  ho  tliat  the  divinity  of  tlie  Word  is  hypostatically  joined  to  the 
bn"ad  of  tlio  Kuiharist  tliat  li's  bffon'  us,  as  tlie  Lutherans  verv  unleamedlT 
and  mi-KTahly  suppose,  but  tnily  and  actually,  so  that  afler  the  consecration 
of  th«'  brr«ad  and  wine,  thi*  hrt^ad  is  changed,  trans ubstantiateii,  converted, 
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nitisfbrmed  {fiira^6.XXiii9ai,  fiiroBmovaBai,  iuTairoiii<rSni,  lurapfinSiii- 
sfv^itr),  into  the  Irus  bodjof  our  I«nl  wliicU  nu  bom  in  Bfitlilvluniiof  Uw 
ETer-Vbgiii,«u  bkptiiMi  iuJordiui,  tuSured,  hu  buried,  roac  «gun,  aAnnded, 
■iU  at  tha  rigllt  Land  of  Ood  the  Fillrn,  uul  will  CQmu  at  k  future  limo  in 
the  olotldt  of  hM*«l>  I  Bud  the  wine  it  oonTerted  imd  truuiibataoliBled  into 
the  T017  trua  blood  of  our  Lord,  wbiob,  vben  be  hung  upon  tlic  croM,  wu 
poured  out  for  Ibu  life  of  the  world.  Mor«OTer,  tliat  after  the  coiiMcration 
of  the  bread  aiid  wine,  the  subatance  of  bread  and  wine  no  longer  reuiaiiu, 
but  tha  1117  bodj  and  blood  of  the  Lord  under  the  form  and  figure  uf 
bread  and  wine^  that  is  to  u,j,  under  the  aci^idents  of  bread.  .  ,  .  [Hare  U 
added  here  of  the  mido  Idnd],  .  ■  Morcovir,  that  in  each  piece  and  amallnt 
tUOTsal  of  the  chAngfd  bread  and  ninc^  llicre  is  not  a  portion  of  iLu  bcidj 
and  blood  of  our  Lord — for  thia  notion  is  blaspbemoui  and  iniiiioua — but 
tlie  Lord  Chriat,  whole  and  entire  aulwluilialtj  (car'  ovoioi-),  that  is  with 
bia  Klul  and  dirinilj'.  uauidf,  perfeft  Qml  and  perfect  man.  .  .  .  Not  that 
the  bod;  of  our  Lord  which  ia  in  heaicn  docvnds  upon  tlu>  altars,  but  that 
the  bread  which  i«  pUcod  upon  the  altari  in  all  the  difl^ut  churchc*  is 
conTcrted  and  tnusubslantiatHi  after  consecration,  and  is  one  with  (but 
rerj  bodj  which  is  iu  heareu.  .  .  .  MoreoTer,  that  thc>  1-07  bodji  and  blood 
of  the  Lord  wliicb  an>  in  the  sacnunent  of  the  Eucharist,  ought  to  be 
honoured  with  supreme  honour,  and  worshipped  with  the  worehip  of  latria." 
And  "  those  who  violate  this  doctrine  the  Catholic  Church  of  Christ  Ttj»eia 
diKl  anaOematUet."     (Doaitb.  Confms.  Door.  17,  pp.  «7— *C3.) 

"  LifcewiM  this  SBcramont  [the  Eucharist]  is  oflTupod  as  a  sacriSoe  for  «U 
orthodox  Cbiutians,  both  Ibe  hiing  aud  Ihoec  that  sleep  in  the  hope  of  tho 
remurecUon  to  life  eternal,  whicli  BHcriOcD  shall  not  liiit  to  be  oflerod  even 
till  the  last  Judgroent."  ..."  The  accond  benefit  wiiicb  this  Mcnuioit 
girea  i*,  thai  it  lit  a  propitiation  and  mean  of  rcconcilialion  with  Ood  for 
onr  iins,  both  of  Llie  Lnng  and  the  dead )  on  which  account  none  of  the 
holj  liturgin  is  wlebralnl,  but  tbst  there  are  in  it  lUpplicationi  and  inter- 
oeMioni  to  Ood  for  our  sins."  (Confcas.  Ortbod.  Bvap.  lOT,  pp.  188,  184. 
See  aba  Beap.  64.) 

"  We  bdiero,  moreofer,  that  it  [the  Euohariat}  is  a  true  and  prapitialorf 
sacriflc*,  offorad  up  for  all  Ulo  pious,  both  liriiig  and  dead,  aud  for  the 
boaellt  ofidii  as  is  eipreaslj'  laid  in  the  prajeraof  Ihia  siaramtsnl,  dehietnl 
to  the  Cburoh  by  thr  Apostles,  aororiling  to  the  command  of  oor  Lord  to 
them."     (Dosith.  Conbw.  Duct,  17,  p.  461.) 

It  ia  evident  that  these  doctrines  were  held  before  the  adoption  ot 
tlie  Diwtliean  Coofession,  for,  in  the  conirover*;  of  the  patriarch 
Jeremiah  with  the  Luthertma,  in  Ifi76,  he  writes  to  them : — 

■■  Hu  brvad  is  ohaiiged  into  Ibe  107  bodj  {/iirajSifXXirai  iff  atrb  rA 
ffw^u)  of  Cbriat,  and  llio  wine  into  liia  blood."  .  ,  .  "  TUe  brrad  bdng 
trmnafonniod  and  changed  {fitTawuxattftivav  wal  itiTo^atAoidtov)  Into  tho 
ft]  bodjr  of  Chriat,"  Ac    (Acta  et  Soiipta,  ie.,  p.  86.)     lu  •  •nbsc^uent 
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i^,  dkX' tw  Kai  H  oM).    (lb,  p.  MX.) 


•■Q.  Whit  islobeicmtttodor  niohioals  m  htm  deptg^td  «flh 
bal  wiAoaft  hftTing  had  time  to  brii^  fiirth  Ihdti  wotti^  of  i«p«iliiBO»f 

*■  A.  Thk;  that  thoj  maj  he  aided  towuda  the  attafamMBt  of  •  ~~ 
leamnjuUop  hy  prajen  oftnd  in  their  hehal^  eapeda%  aaeii  aa  an 
faiimionwith  the  oUation  of  the  hloodlen  Moriflee  of  the  bod^  and  Uood 
of  Chrkti  and  hy  woika  of  merpx  done  IB  intii  far  tiiflir 


'*waa«uf  ov  nuam. 

«Q.  What  if  an  icon  P 

**  A.  The  word  b  Greek,  and  meana  an  imager  or  HBpiwwilotiMa.  In  Hhm 
OfthodoK  Church  thia  name  deaignatm  laored  r^reaentationa  of  oar  Losd 
Jeaof  Chiiit,  QoA  incamafas  hia  immamlate  mother,  and  hia  aaimlB. 

''Q.  la  theme  of  holjiooBi  agreeable  to  the  aeoondoommandBBaBlP 

**  A.  It  would  then,  and  then  onlj,  be  otherwiee,  if  any  one  wave  to  noka 
godfl  of  them ;  but  it  is  not  in  the  least  contruy  to  this  oommandmetft  to 
honour  icons  as  sacred  representations,  and  to  use  them  for  the  nligkNia 
remembrance  of  Qod*8  works  and  of  his  saints  :  for,  when  thus  uaed,  ioona 
are  books,  written  with  the  fonns  of  persons  and  things  instead  of  lettora. 
(See  Greg.  Magn.,  £p.  1.  iz^  £p.  9,  ad  Seren.  Episc.) 

^  Q.  What  disposition  of  mind  should  we  hare,  when  we  retcnnoe  the 
icons? 

**  A.  While  we  look  on  them  with  oiur  eyes,  we  should  mwi tally  look  to 
God  and  to  the  saints,  who  are  represented  on  them.** 

As  the  advocates  of  the  orthodoxy  of  the  Greek  Church  atrongly 
deny  its  being  open  to  the  charge  of  idolatry,  and  aa  the  aubtle^ 
superficial  sophistry  which  has  been  used  by  its  divinea  to  repd  this 
accusation  afibrds  a  good  specimen  of  their  darkness  of  undentand- 
ing  and  deadness  of  conscience,  I  shall  add  a  few  extracts  on  thia 
subject  from  some  of  their  other  authorized  formularies,  taken  f^m  a 
good  article  on  the  Oriental  Churches  which  appeared  in  the  **  Chris- 
tian Observer  "  while  these  pages  were  passing  through  the  press : — 

The  Confession  of  Dosithcus  states  : — "  We  believe  that  Jesus  Chriat  our 
Lord  is  the  only  Mediator,  and  gave  Himself  a  ransom  for  all,  ko^  .  .  but 
we  say  that  in  our  prayers  and  petitions  to  Him  the  saints  are  our  inter- 
cessors, and  before  all  the  immaculate  mother  of  that  very  God  the  Word, 
and  the  holy  angels,  to  whose  guardianship  also  we  know  that  we  are  oom- 
nutted,  the  apostles,  prophets,  martyrs,**  &o.  (Doaith.  Confess^  Deer.  8^ 
p.  434.)  **  We  honour  the  saints  with  two  different  kinds  of  honour :  the 
mother  of  God  the  Word  with  one  kind,  which  we  call  igptrdmUc    For 
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inAsmach  as  she  is  truly  tho  serrant  of  tho  one  God,  nay,  eTcn  mother,  as 
haying  brought  forth  in  the  flesh  one  of  the  Persons  of  the  Trinity,  there- 
fore the  is  extolled  ae  beyond  all  comparison  excelling  all  the  angels  and 
saintSf  whence  also  we  assign  to  her  hyperdulio  worship"  (vTrtpBovXiicijv 
Tiijv  npofrKvvfifnv),     (Dosith.  Confess.,  Qusst.  4,  pp.  468,  469.) 

To  the  question,  "What  are  we  to  think  of  the  invocation  of 
saints  ?  "  the  "  Orthodox  Confession  "  replies  thus, — 

"  We  intreat  the  mediation  (jufftniav)  of  the  saints  with  Gk)d,  that  thejr 
may  intercede  for  us.  And  we  call  upon  them  not  as  Qods,  but  as  friends 
of  €K>d.  .  .  .  And  we  need  their  help,  not  as  if  thoy  could  assist  us  by  their 
own  power,  but  that  they  may  seek  for  us  the  grace  of  GK>d  by  their  inter- 
cessions. .  .  .  But  some  one  will  say,  *  They  do  not  know  nor  understand 
our  prayers.*  To  whom  we  answer,  that  notwithstanding  they  do  not  of 
themselves  know  nor  hear  our  supplications,  yet,  nevertheless,  by  revelation 
and  Divine  favour,  which  God  has  abundantly  granted  them,  they  both 
imderstand  and  hear.  .  .  We  do  not  honour  God*8  saints  with  the  worship 
of  lairia^  but  we  call  upon  them  as  our  brethren  and  friends  of  Gk>d,  that 
they  may  seek  the  Divine  aid  for  us  their  brethren,  and  may  mediate  for  us 
with  the  Lord  ;  which  is  not  contrary  to  the  command  of  the  Decalogue." 
(Confess.  Orthod.,  Ft.  8,  Bospt.  52,  pp.  800—305.) 

"  We  maintain  that  the  saints  are  our  mediators  and  intercessors  with 
Ch>d,  not  only  when  upon  earth,  but  more  especially  after  death,  when,  their 
eyes  being  opened,  and  they  clearly  behold  the  Holy  Trinity,  its  infinite 
light  impresses  upon  their  mind  the  things  which  concern  us."  (Dosith. 
Confess.,  Deer.  8,  p.  485.)  *'  With  the  second  kind  of  worship,  which  we 
call  dulic^  we  worship,  that  is,  we  honour  the  holy  angels,  apostles,  prophets, 
martyrs,  and,  in  a  word,  all  the  saints."     (lb.,  Bcsp.  4,  p.  469.) 

In  the  Seventh  Act  of  the  seventh  general  Council  the  following 
decision  was  agreed  to  respecting  pictures  and  the  cross : — 

*'  We  decree  that  the  venerable  and  holy  icons  made  with  colours  or 
Mosaic  work  and  other  suitable  material  be,  with  all  accuracy  and  care,  like 
the  figure  of  the  precious  and  life-giving  cross,  dedicated  and  placed  in  the 
holy  churches  of  6k>d,  upon  vessels,  and  garments,  and  walls,  and  taUet, 
both  in  private  houses  and  public  ways ;  we  speak  both  of  the  icon  of  our 
Lord  and  God  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ,  and  of  our  immaculate  Lady,  the 
holy  mother  of  GK>d,  and  the  honourable  angels  and  all  the  saints.  For 
immediately  they  are  seen  through  this  representation  by  an  icon,  they  who 
view  these  icons  are  roused  through  them  to  the  remembrance  and  love  of 
those  they  represent.  And  that  men  give  to  them  salutation  and  respect^ 
worship  (rifitiTiKi^v  wpoeK^vtieiv),  not,  indeed,  that  true  worship  of  lairia^ 
which  expresses  our  fiuth,  which  is  due  to  the  Divine  nature  alone,  .  .  but 
of  that  kind  which  is  due  to  the  figure  of  the  precious  and  life-giving  cross, 
and  to  the  holy  Gospels,  and  to  other  sacred  dedicated  things.    And  that 
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0iiitoiii  of  tba  andwtc    For  the  hoBour  done  to  the  ioon  pMMi  ttooi^h  ik 
to  the  pvototjpfl^  end  he  who  wofihipe  the  icon,  wotefaipe  it  m  th« 
of  the  TCprnentetkBu"    (n^^dUUer,  pw  181 »  aleo^  GoofliL  ed 

The  **  Orthodox  Canfeeekm''  tpeeke  thui :— 

^  Whet  oufjbt  we  to  hold  oonoenhig  the  iooiie  wUeh  the  octbodoK 
OlnudiwonhipeeiidhoiioiinP  Am§mer,  There  ii  e  graet dittwpee  butwiw 
fddf  end  ioone  (nip  tliuKttv  sal  rQv  ttwitmr).  For  idob  ere  Hgmmte  eaed 
fisfeDtioiis  of  men,  ee  the  epoetle  wHneMBi,  eejingi  *  We  know  thet  ea  idol 
It  nothmg  in  the  worid.'  But  en  icon  ie  e  reprcemietiOB  which 
n  true  tiung,  which  hee  en  eiittcBine  in  the  worid  i  ee  the  ieoai  of 
flefionrChrirtt  endoftheTiiginMeiy,  endofelltheeeinte.  And, 
OfOTi  the  heethme  wonhqpped  their  idoie  ee  Qod,  end  oAbred  BMriSoe 
Umbb,  thinking  the  gold  end  eilTer  to  he  gode,  ee  Nebaehednenvi  bvl  wi^ 
when  we  honoor  end  worthip  the  ioone,  do  not  woreh^  the  pentape  or  tbe 
wood,  hot  we  honour  the  leinte  themeelTee  of  whom  thij  ere  tiie  ioone  (or 
Kkenwiei)  with  the  wonh^  of  dmlia^  pbeing  than  bdbre  oar  mind  thiii^li 
that  which  is  present  to  our  eyes.  As,  for  instenoe^  when  we  wooreh^  n 
eroolftx,  we  bring  home  to  our  understanding  Christ  hanging  npon  tfaecroee 
for  our  salyation,  to  whom  we  bow  our  heads  and  our  knees  with  thenke- 
giring.  So,  also,  when  we  worship  the  icon  of  the  Turgin  Marj,  we 
in  mind  to  the  most  holy  mother  of  Gh>d,  bowing  our  heads  and  oor 
to  her,"  Ac.,  &c.  .  .  .  "  And  for  the  greater  confirmation  of  the  wonhip  of 
holj  icons,  the  Church  of  Ood  in  the  teveiUh  (Ecumenical  S^fuod  anefthema- 
tiled  all  breakers  of  icons,  and  established  and  conjiruted/br  ever  the  sponJUjs 
of  venerable  ieone;  as  appears  in  the  ninth  Canon  of  this  Sjnod."  (Con- 
fees.  Orthod.,  Ft.  3,  Quest,  et  Beep.  66,  pp.  808—311.) 

Every  bishop  hae,  at  bis  consecration,  to  make  this  declaration : — 

"  I  am  a  worshipper,  reUtiyely  (^xcrurwc),  but  not  with  the  woreih^  of 
latria,  of  the  diyino  and  Tenerable  icons,  both  of  Christ  himself  and  of  the 
most  holy  mother  of  Gh>d,  and  all  the  saints,  and  I  oonaider  the  honour 
paid  to  them  giren  to  the  prototypes ;  and  JiDt7^  cast  oui  all  who  do  uoi 
Mold  thie  doctrine  as  men  of  unsound  views**    (Euchologium,  pp.  176^  176.) 

I  shall  conclude  by  adding  specimens  of  some  of  the  praven 
offered  to  the  Virgin  Mary,  the  holy  fathers,  and  the  cross: — 

"  Thee^  O  Yiigin,  I  recognise  as  the  protectress  of  lifis,  and  most  eafe 
preserrer,  giring  dcliTcrance  from  a  multitude  of  trials,  and  driving  awaj 
the  assaults  of  eril  spirits ;  and  I  entreat  thee  unceasingly,  deUrer  me  firom 
the  misery  of  my  sufferings.**  "  We  possess  thee^  O  damsel,  as  a  wall  of 
refuge,  and  the  all-perfiBct  salration  (iravrcX^  autrripiay)  of  our  soula,  and 
enlargement  in  our  troubles,  and  in  thy  light  we  always  rejoice ;  O  I^y, 
eren  now  sare  ns  from  our  su£brings  and  dangers.**  .  •  **  Warm  intrrrresoi. 
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and  uniToiiquered  wsll,  (bunUin  of  mcrej,  the  refuge  of  the  world  (r* 
ritliou  tarafiyioi'),  wp  cumegtl;  crj'  to  tbee;  O  I^J.  motlier  of  Ood, 
huton  ami  redeem  ue  from  our  dangors,  than  tliot  alone  iloit  quicklj  tSoA  m 
protection"  (ij  fioni  rax'ws  )rpo»Tari£ow»a).     (Patacltrtice,  p.  M6.) 

"  To  tlM  uiother  of  God  let  us  poor  linoen  eorueitllj  nm  uid  &U  d< 
balbre  her,  crying  repentanclj  from  the  depth  of  our  loal,  O  Ladj,  h 
luring  ootnpunou  upon  lu ;  haiten,  we  perish  uadiT  a  niuUitUile  of  siiu  j 
turn  not  thj  aervante  awaj  empt^ ;  for  thou  art  the  alone  hope  (fiivrfv 
tXriia)  we  postua."     (F.  676.) 

"  I  oOor  mjadf  whoUj  to  then,  O  bleasod  of  Ood,  Nicctoa,  that  I  tnaj 
enrioh  mjielf  with  tbee  a»  mj  patron  with  a  mwtor  able  to  aave,"  &«.  . .  . 
"  Beatow  upon  me  abundant  graw,  who  willinglj'  w«vq  orown*  of  praiaea 
to  thee  in  m;  worda,  deliTuring  me  from  mj  «in  and  mj  wicked  dcfda  bj 
thj  interceasioDA,  O  moat  bldHvd."     (Men.,  Sept.  15,  pp.  125, 126.) 

"  O  &tbw  Kit^holoa,  gixe  me  liberation  Irom  all  my  ills,  by  th;  int 
iion>,  0  blaMed,  b;  thj ■upplicaliona  to  thj  Master.  .  .  Sotc  mo,  O  bleaaca' 1 
of  GK>d,  for  I  cbU  thae  uij  patron,  and  send  down  thf  aid,  O  father,  to  me 
who  cull  upon  thee."      (Pantcletice,  p.  00.) 

"  O  Ihrice-blcised  and  most  rcrerend  cnw),  wo,  (lie  Cuthfol,  warship  and 
mogni^  thee,  rejoioing  in  ihj  Dirine  exaltation.  Bat  as  a  trophy  and 
unconquered  we^Hiii,  iSitld  and  protect  ty  tkj/  grauB  (rfpifpoipii  rt  col 
vcfTft  ry  crgr  japin)  thou  that  ery  uitto  ihea:  hail,  btnsed  wood."  (P. 
6tS.)  "  Bail,  O  oroes,  the  ncoptade  of  light )  bail,  O  crou,  the  ■tonJiouso 
of  lifi).  Hail,  O  thou  giwr  of  IKe  i^Jtt  of  fAe  Spirit ;  hail,  thou  tranquil 
port  of  those  paaaing  OTcr  Uid  sea."  (F.  EiSO.)  "  O  cnisa,  tbu  bifi^aing 
of  salTstion,  O  ixoss  the  jo;  of  mortjrs,  the  subjtnt  of  apostoUo  prmiitung, 
tiio  voaoofit  of  Cburabn,  proUei,  ikield,  and  ffuard  lion  tint  toatt  m  Uf 
itrtagth."     (Pp.  523,  624,) 


"  Q.  ti  the  Sabbath  kopt  in  the  Christian  Chureh  f 

"A.  It  is  not  kept,  strictly  speaking,  as  a  holy  day  ;  but  still,  in 
of  the  cTcatiou  of  the  world,  and  in  continuation  of  its  original  obi 
it  ia  distinguislied  from  the  other  days  of  the  week  by  a  eeUiation  of  tl 
rule  for  bating. 

"  Q.  Is  there  not  yet  something  tnorv  to  be  understood  under  the  osma 
of  the  sereoth  day,  or  Sabbath  F 

"  A.  Aa  in  the  Chnrah  of  the  Old  Tostament  the  name  Sabbath  waa 
understood  to  include  dircra  other  days  appain(i.-d  like  the  Sabbalh  (or 
tatrral*  or  faata,  aa  '  the  Cntiral  of  the  Passorer,'  and  '  the  dsy  of  Aton*> 
meat}'  ao,  Ukswise,  an  we  now  in  the  Cbristian  Chtirch  bound  to  keep, 
beeidn  the  Lord's-dar.  nrtain  othera  alaOi  whieb  hara  bucu  appointed  a* 
leatirala  to  th»  glory  of  Ood  and  tlie  honouf  of  the  blessul  Virgin  andotliot 
aunts,  or  aa  days  of  £uling.  (3es  Orlli.  Coniws.,  P.  iii,,  q.  GO,  P.  i., 
0-88.)" 
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Though  it  be  tnie  thftt  no  •uhtcriptioD  it  wquired  frooBi  tbt  do] 
to  thete  Ibnmikrict,  yet  th«ir  mutfaenticity  uid  anthoiitj  an  FSi 
TICALLT  admitted  hj  them  in  the  daily  ditehaige  of  their  tgiatM 
duties,  end  by  their  contenting  to  instniet  the  people  in  nil  tbn  dc 
trinet  pfoponnded  in  the  confeeuone  of  leith  and  neede  iviied  hy  tl 
patiiaiehi  in  conjanetion  with  the  Synods.  Any  priest  who  refbai 
to  nse  the  established  fbnnolaries  of  the  Chnich  woold  be  pcisetiiti 
and  expelled.  Tlie  attempt,  therefore,  to  deny  that  the  Chmch  auth 
ritatiTely  teaches  these  errors  is  perfectly  poerUe.  The  only  adfaatsi 
it  possesses  oTer  tiie  Romish  Chmch  is  that  they  are  leas  fettewd  i 
forming  new  confessions  of  fidth. 

The  foregoing  statements,  extracted  firom  well-aathentioated  eed 
siaitifsl  formularies  fully  establish  the  heterodoxy  of  the  Grec 
Church  as  regards  the  fundamental  doctrines  of  the  Ooqid.  Tliese&t] 
errors  are  amalgamated  in  their  catechisms  and  other  works  on  div 
nity  with  much  that  is  scriptural  and  good;  but,  far  tnm.  mitigatiii 
and  counteracting  the  errors,  this  increases  tenfold  their  power  fi 
eril,  by  facilitating  their  unguarded  reception  into  the  mind.  Th 
account  of  the  doctrines  of  the  Greek  Church  will  be  closed  with 
document  extracted  from  its  authentic  ritual,  exhibiting  the  bigotte 
and  persecuting  spirit  with  which  a  strict  agreement  with  all  tk 
articles  of  its  creed  is  enforced  upon  its  members.  While  they  disaTo 
the  supremacy  of  the  Pope,  they  lay  full  claim  to  the  infidlibility  < 
the  Church ;  and,  the  laity  having  been  excluded  from  any  ihare  in  r 
gOYemment,  the  people  have  to  submit  to  the  yoke  of  many  popt 
instead  of  one :  for  every  bishop  exercises  the  tyrannical  sway  of  i 
absolute  and  irresponsible  pope  over  all  who  are  placed  under  b 
jurisdiction. 


**  THX  AjriTHIXAS  OT  THE  GaXSK  CHVXCH, 

'*  Selected  from  Bomc  sixty  others,  which  are  read  every  year  in  the  churchi 
They  are  found  in  the  *  TaiODioir/  a  large  quarto  y<^ume,  which  oontai 
the  whole  service  of  the  Church  during  the  season  of  Lent. 

**  1.  Everything  written  or  spoken  against  the  holy  Patriarchs  C^ennani 
Tanasins,  moephonis,  Methodus,  Ignatius,  Photius,  Antonins,  and  Kik 
laus,  is  thrice  anathematized, 

"  2.  Everything  introduced  contrary  to  the  tradition  of  the  Church,  and  t 
teachings  and  decisions  of  the  holy  and  renowned  Fathers,  or  not  ooincidi 
therewith,  w  fhfice  anathematized, 

"  3.  Those  who  disallow  the  representation  of  the  incarnate  Word  of  Gh 
in  pictures  (mAJ/mu),  thus  virtually  disowning  our  common  salvation,  a 
onee  anathematited. 

**  4.  Those  who  hold  that  the  Prophets,  in  their  visions  of  the  incami 
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Wok!,  dill  Dol  lee  hin  [*d  unBge  in  pk-lure  feiidita),  but  only  iind  a  con- 
ceptiau  or  hie  intsQgible  and  inri-iibli'  bnn^,  uid  irho  therefore  i\cnj  that 
till'  hunum  bitLb  of  tho  Word,  and  hb  Bufforing*  for  n»,  maj  be  pictorially 
npmnntcd,  are  oitct  aaalS^malatd. 

"E.  ThoM  wbo  profiiHedlj  liit«D  to  the  pnipbet  of  whom  Motca  uid,  'A 
prophrt  •hall  the  Iiord  your  Ood  raise  ap  unto  jou  Wtr  unto  mi',  bun  ahall 
joa  hear,'  and  yet  hinder  the  gnoe  and  aaving  benefits  of  that  prophet,  by 
not  adinilting  ibe  aiioaiueihibitiiighia  birth,  tidacati«n,  aoflcriiigg,  miraoles, 
cmnifliioii,  burial,  and  reiurrectiou — all  ot  vhich  be  did  and  autTenkl  for  oa 
— those,  therefore,  who  forbid  to  look  upon,  or  to  honour,  or  to  do  honour 
to  luch  ntiiiuu,  an  thrice  aimtheaaiiitd. 

"  B.  Tlioee  who  follow  the  inuge-opposiog  hereay  (Icodi>c1b*(«),  or  rathcv 
the  Clirist-opposing  apostuy,  and  persist  ineclaimably  in  (iiia  deliuion,  and 
shut  thoir  eon  to  the  wliole  Word  of  Ctod,  and  to  ipiritua!  couiuel,  at  being 
alivady  rotten  meuibun,  and  tolf-diuurered  from  the  body  of  the  Chureb, 
are  lirien  omUAeinalittd. 

"  7.  llioao  who  do  not  mxin^  with  a  pure  and  cardial  &ith,  the  worthj 
miraolea  of  our  Snriour,  and  of  the  immaculate  Mother  of  God,  and  of  tha 
other  o^ntfl,  but  endeBTOur,  by  sophiHtry  and  ar^nment,  to  Tili^  them  ■■ 
uonal  and  wortldeaa,  and  to  inlurpret  them  after  their  own  notioni,  and 
to  juiigp  of  them  areording  to  their  own  prirate  Opinion*,  are  ohm  anaUte- 

"  S.  Those  who  rqect  the  dedaioDi  of  the  holy  B^tbon,  promulgaled  for 
the  nuuDtenanee  of  aonnd  dootrinea  in  the  Church  of  Qod — of  Albsiuaiui, 
Cyril,  Ambtine,  Amphilochiuc,  Leon,  the  Moat  Bererend  Archbiebop  of  th* 
Preebytei7  of  Bone,  and  otbon,  ea  alio  tho  acts  of  thegmenl  (acumoiiiaQ 
Synodl,  an  thriee  amatktmaliseil, 

"  9.  TbB  Council  whieh  treated  oonl«mplDoiuly  the  renoable  tUtCimt,  ia 
(AHo*  atmlMamalUed, 

"  10.  ThiMs  who  take  the  declaration*  of  the  Sacred  Scriptura  againit 
tdoU,  and  employ  them  a^ainit  tLe  Tenerabie  eiioaeu  (picture*)  of  Qiriit 
and  of  hi*  laiot*,  an  tiriee  aitaiiematiud. 

"  11.  Tlioso  tbat  knowingly  eominune  with  them  who  abnae  and  dishonour 
the  (enerabls  eiiiiitai,  art  lliriee  anaihejMilUeil. 

•'  12.  Thowi  who  My  that  Chriilian*  approaoh  the  eik^iuu  as  Diiine,  or* 

"  la.  Thote  who  daro  **y  that  tlie  Chnrch  Catholic  hare  arm  Nonired 
idols,  and  Ihui  aubrort  the  whole  Christian  >yBlinii,  aud  pour  oontonpt 
npon  the  Christian  ttitli,  ora  filrtM  analSematiieii. 

"  14.  If  any  one  worship  not  our  Lord  Jeaua  Obriit,  as  ])ielured,  in 
rospeot  to  his  human  naiunt,  in  the  iMiiat,  tel  Urn  b»  thriee  auaiketuiitrd, 

"  16.  All  hnretioa  are  liriet  imaikfmitiiied." 

Though  ihe  Greek  Church  has  often  been  oppressed  in  Turkc}-,  ila 
hierarchy  h&ve  oxhibiled  the  arrogant  and  intolerant  spirit  inculcated 
by  its  ecclMidatieal  principles  wbcneTCT  they  have  had  the  opportunity. 
S  F  2 
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calling  in  the  aid  of  the  Tuikish  aoldien  and  police  to  esucnle  thsr 
unjust  and  cruel  mandates.    This  was  shewn  within  the  last  taw  jeni» 
by  their  cruel  persecution  of  the  Protestant  conTerts  of  tlia  town  of 
Hasbeiya,  in  the  Anti-Lebanon.  In  Russia,  likewise,  the  most  abeolnte 
spiritual  despotinn  ib  exercised  over  all  the  members  of  the  Natioiial 
Church.  There  are  above  fiye  millions  of  Protestants,  chiefl j  Latfaflnmst 
in  Finland,  Lithuania,  Esthonia,  and  in  German  colonies  scattered  ow 
the  empire ;  a  large  proportion  of  these  were  invited  to  settle  in  the 
eonntry  by  Peter  the  Great  and  his  successors,  for  the  pmpuee  of 
introducing  among  the  semi-barbarous  natires  an  in^iroTed  know- 
ledge of  agriculture,  and  of  the  industrial  arts ;  they  are,  consegpcntiy, 
fully  tolerated  in  the  exercise  of  their  religion.    But,  by  the  law  of 
the  land,  secession  firom  the  National  Church  is  punished  with  eon- 
fiscation  of  all  property,  and  imprisonment  for  life  in  a  eonventt  or 
some  other  place  of  confinement   Converted  heathens  are  alao  obligad 
to  be  baptised  into  the  Greek  Church.    These  severe  regulations  have 
compelled  the  abandonment  of  all  Protestant  missionary  efRnts  in  the 
Russian  empire. 

There  are,  nevertheless,  divisions  and  dissensions  in  the  Russian 
Church.    Considerable  numbers — amounting,  it  is  supposed,  to  some 
millions— of  the  educated  classes  among  the  old  Moscovites  entertain  a 
strong  objection  to  acknowledge  (in  the  Emperor)  a  lay  spiritual  head 
of  the  Church,  and  greatly  prefer  the  apostolic  constitution  of  the 
Eastern  Greek  Church.     A  most  remarkable  and  interesting  refonna- 
tion  movement,  of  a  more  decided  character,  has,  also,  been  silently, 
though  steadily,  progressing  among  the  Russian  population  for  nearly 
a  century.    It  is  said  to  have  originated  with  a  Russian  officer,  who 
having  acquired,  while  residing  with  a  pious  Quaker  family  in  England, 
a  scriptural  knowledge  of  the  Gospel,  zealously  propagated  his  new 
opinions  on  his  return  to  his  country,  and  soon,  through  the  Divine 
blessing,  procured  some  followers.  The  severest  measures  were  at  first 
adopted  against  the  converts,  such  as  the  lash,  confiscation  of  property, 
imprisonment,  banishment  to  Siberia,  &c. ;  but  persecution  fanned, 
instead  of  extinguishing,  the  hallowed  flame ;  the  converts  spread  their 
doctrines,  and  obtained  numerous  adherents  wherever  they  went,  even 
in  the  cold,  dreary  mines  of  Siberia.    The  Government  then,  in  order  to 
check,  if  possible,  the  alarming  growth  of  this  sect,  had  recourse  to  the 
plan  of  sending  them  to  colonize  some  districts  in  the  south  of  Ruaaia, 
where  they  now  live  in  separate  villages,  and  whoever  is  suspected  of 
holding  their  opinions  is  immediately  banished  to  these  colonies. 
Their  numbers  are,  notwithstanding,  reported  to  be  on  the  increase  in 
every  part  of  the  interior  of  the  empire,  and  to  amount  to  above  a 
hundred  thousand.     They  are  called  Molochani  (eaters  of  milk  in  the 
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time  of  foRts),  or  Diiehavnie  Christiani,  "  Spiritual  Christiaiis."  Thetr 
view*  of  "  juBtification  by  faith  only"  are  sound,  and  ihcir  morals  ftre 
■trictly  correct;  they  receive  the  Bible  as  a  revelation  from  God,  but 
believe  also  in  direct  communicationa  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  to  which 
they  attach  the  same  aulharicyi  they  reject  the  ordinances  of  baptism 
and  the  I/ird'»  Supper!  they  have  very  few  Bibles,  and  their  creed  u 
often  transmitted  only  by  oral  tradition ;  it  is  not,  therefore,  surprising 
Ihat  some  of  them  should  have  fallen  into  mystical,  superstitious,  and 
B[)erulative  errors.  They  seem,  however,  to  occupy  a  position  similar 
to  that  of  the  Paulicians,  Cathari,  and  Waldenses,  and  may  be 
intended  to  prepare  the  way  for  a  general  religious  reformation,  when- 
ever the  Lord's  time  to  fiivnur  the  Muscovite  race  shall  arrive. 

The  only  essential  difference  between  the  Greek  and  Papal  Churchea 
is,  that  the  despotic  power  of  the  ecclesiastical  tribunals  has  not  been 
so  sy«temalically  reduced  into  a  code  of  penal  laws  att  points  of 
iloctrine  and  discipline  in  the  former  as  in  the  latter.  Sound  views  of 
the  doctrine  of  justification  by  faith  are  occaeionally  found  in  the 
works  of  some  of  their  divines,  although  mixed  up  with  much  danger- 
ous error.  One  of  the  best  of  these  works  is  "  The  Summary  of 
Sristian  Divinity,"  by  Flaton,  late  Metropolitan  of  Moscow :  but 
enever  any  of  the  clergy  exhibit  an  Evangelical  spirit  they  imme- 
diately become  objecta  of  dislike  and  suspicion,  as  being  loo  Frotafant. 
It  is  in  vain,  however,  the  apologists  of  this  Church  quote  such  writ- 
ings in  its  defence,  when  the  opinions  of  these  individual  members  fin 
so  diametrically  contradicted,  as  I  have  »hown,  by  its  authorixej 
standards  of  doctrine  and  discipline,  and  when,  especially,  the  moasea 
of  the  people  are  encouraged  in  the  daily  practice  of  the  grossest 
heathen  idolatry,  as  is  fully  attested  by  many  witnesses  who  have 
long  resided  among  them.  There  are,  in  fact,  contradictions  and 
inconsistencies  in  the  system  of  this  Church,  of  which  its  priesta 
artfully  know  how  to  avail  themselves  whenever  assailed  for  heresy. 
"  It  Is  true,"  says  a  late  writer,  "  that  she  advocates  the  use  of 
Scripture,  but  she  lays  as  firm  a  hold  on  the  validity  of  tra<U- 
lion.  She  disavows  works  of  supererogation,  and  disclaims  tha 
doctrine  of  injulgenf*^ :  hut  she  abounds  in  works  of  setf.right- 
coDsncM,  enjoins  conftasion,  confers  absolution,  requires  penances,  and 
encourages  monkery,  TransubBtantiation  she  may  theoretically  and 
in  name  deny,  but  her  liturgies  *  attest  that  she  preclically  bdievce  in 

•  "  Th(  Ulutgica  of  ll<e  Eulcm  Cliurcta  u 


iiarati;,  thai  ot  Jenmlem,  ■Kribed  lo  Jama 
Mirk:  ind  tlisl  of  Eiat*,  ssid  ID  owe  Its 
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the  thing  itaelf.  Although  strenuoiii  in  her  oppontum  to  tbt  idea  of 
jmiyoiory,  the  doet  not  hesitate  to  offer  her  pnyen  te  the  xepoes  of 
the  departed.  And  though  the  condemns  image-warship,  she  allows 
the  adoration  of  pictures,  offers  her  prayers  to  the  Viig^  and  to  the 
saints,  takes  delight  in  relics,  helieyes  in  miracilfiSi  and  attarhos  aa 
untold  efficacy  to  the  act  of  signing  with  the  eroas."  ("  The  Gioek  and 
Eastern  Churches,"  p.  49.) 

With  respect  to  the  Scriptures,  the  only  authoriaed  Tersum  in  Bnasia 
is  an  old  one  in  Slavonic,  a  language  very  little  nndentood  by  the 
people  I  and  it  is  well  known  that  the  noble  and  enlightened  eflbrta  of  the 
late  Emperor  Alexander  to  have  the  BiUe  freely  Girculated  in 
Russ  throughout  his  vast  empire,  were,  at  the  end  of  soia 
completely  defeated  by  the  determined  opposition  of  the  NaSkmal 
Synod.  He  had  the  grief^  a  few  years  before  his  death,  of  suing  a 
formidable  conspiracy  organised  against  the  Russian  BiUe  Soeielj* 
which  soon  compelled  its  president,  the  pious  Prince  Galitiin,  to  rniign 
his  office.  The  Emperor  Nicholas,  who  at  first  followed  his  brotfaei^ 
example  in  couDtenancing  the  Society,  finally  yielded  to  the  intrigues 
of  the  Synod,  and  suppressed  it  by  an  ukase,  in  1826.  The  priests  pro- 
fess, it  is  true,  a  great  reverence  for  the  Bible;  a  copy  of  it,  richly 
bound  and  embossed,  and  having  a  gold  or  silver  cross  on  one  side  &t 
the  cover,  is  always  kept  on  the  communion  table ;  towards  the  dose 
of  public  worship  the  priest,  dressed  in  his  rich  canonicals,  issues 
forth  through  the  centre  door  of  the  Holy  of  Holies,  holding  up  the 
sacred  volume  to  be  kissed  by  each  member  of  the  congregation,  kneel- 
ing, who  usually,  also,  kisses  the  hem  of  his  robe.  But  as  long  as 
they  rob  the  people  of  the  power  of  obeying  the  precious  command- 
ment, '*  Search  ye  the  Scriptures,"  by  not  allowing  them  to  have  the 
Bible  in  their  vernacular  language,  this  outward  reverence  is  an  im- 
pious deceit  and  mockery,  converting  God^s  holy  Word  into  a  dumb 
idol,  which  they  make  to  speak  lies. 

The  people  generally  hold  the  Bible  in  great  veneration,  thou^ 
ignorant  of  its  contents.  A  copy  of  the  Scriptures,  or  of  some  of  its 
hooks,  is  often  placed  on  a  small  table  or  praying- desk,  by  the  side  of  a 
sacred  image,  before  which  they  say  their  daily  prayers,  looking  upon 
the  sacred  image  and  the  Bible  as  household  gods. 

The  truth  is,  that  the  free  study  of  the  Word  of  God  by  the  people 
and  the  exercise  of  private  judgment,  not  only  never  have  been 
encouraged  by  the  rulers  of  the  Greek  Church,  but  are  expressly  pro- 
hibited in  their  authoritative  confessions,  except  under  certain  restric- 

Jamet*!  which  are  followed  at  Conatantinople ;  namely,  that  of  St.  Chrysostom 
which  ia  in  ordinary  use,  and  that  of  St.  Basil,  which  ia  aubstituted  for  it  on 
certain  appointed  dmya." 
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tioiu.    Thiu,  in  the  confeuion  of  Boiitheiu,  already  quoted,  ai 
the  following  question  and  nnawer  : — 

"  la  it  right  thnt  the  SiTine  Si-ripture  ihould  bo  read  bj  »11  ChrutUnii 
wilhout  dietinotion?  Aimrtr.  It  18  kot,  (OE.)  For  wskno*  thkt  ^ 
Scripture  is  dirinelj-iiuipirHl  and  profitable,  and  a  ia  necesuly  of  itMlf, 
that  witliout  it  no  one  con  live  religiouslj ;  but  not  that  it  ia  to  be  read  \tj 
oil,  but  oolj  bj  tboae  wlio  dire  iato  tlie  deptlis  of  the  Spirit  with  mitabla 
I  of  iiiTeatigatioii,  and  who  know  io  what  vajB  the  Diriue  Sorip- 
bo  wnrebed,  and  taught,  and  md.  But  to  thoie  who  are  inex- 
and  interprst  the  Sniptures  without  discriminatioii,  or  only 
ajwording  to  the  letter,  or  in  taj  other  waj  foreign  &i>m  piety,  the  Oatholio 
Church,  knuwiiig  bj  eipin-iDDcw  the  bad  etibetf,  imisrdieit  (A«  rta^ng  (a( 
OipiT^v  Ti)v  aWyvunv  tlfiii  IvriXAiroi.)  So  that  it  is  pcrmidad  to  eraij 
pioiu  penun  to  hear  llio  Bcripluresi  so  aa  to  belicre  nith  the  heart  a 
righl«ouineu,  and  to  coafbaa  with  the  moutli  unto  mlTotian  -,  but  to  r 
lome  parts  of  thu  Scripture,  and  partindarl;  of  the  Old  Testament,  It 
forbidden  (fiiriiygfidiirai)  for  tliu  aforesaid  and  other  similar  reaaons." 
(Doiiilh.  Confeee.  Q.  et  R,  1,  pp.  465,  4fi6.) 

'Hie  foregoing  atitement  fiilly  accounts  for  ths  (act  of  the  Greekl 
Church  having  made  no  effort  to  provide  the  people  <rilh  tiuislationa 
of  the  Scriptures  in  the  apotcn  languages.  Their  only  authoriiedl 
versions  in  Turkey  are  an  incorrect  edition  of  the  New  Testament, 
in  modeni  Greek,  and  the  Old  Teatainent  in  ancient  Greek,  a  language 
which  the  people  scarcely  understand.  In  Syria  and  Paleatine,  when 
Arabic  only  is  spoken,  iho  Bible  and  Liturgies  are  both  in  Arabic  and 
ancient  Greek ;  and  the  serricet  are  sometimes  read  in  both  languages, 
by  different  priests,  at  the  same  time,  which  produces  a  strange  eflect. 
liie  pricttts  have  alwaya  strongly  resisted  the  distribution  of  the  Biblel 
in  the  vernacular  longungea  by  Protestants,  lu  Greece  the  circu-1 
lalion  of  the  New  Testoment  in  modem  Greek,  wn»  only  granted 
by  the  Church  under  the  compulsion  of  its  free  Government.  The 
consequcnoe  is,  that  very  few  either  of  the  priests  or  people  in  the 
East  possess  on  entiru  copy  of  the  Bible — hut  only  small  portiotis  of 
it,  separately  bound,  such  as  the  booh  of  Psalms,  Proverbs,  &c.  Their 
reading  is  chiefly  confined  to  books  conUining  aJMord  and  Gtbuloui 
legends  of  saints,  published  in  modem  Greek  or  Arabic.  The  priest- 
hood of  the  Greek  Church  cannot  therefore  eacajie  the  charga  of 
hating  allowed  the  study  of  the  Bible  to  fall  into  disase,  and  of  having 
iocurrod  the  deep  guilt  of  depriving  the  people  of  God's  most  predoiu 
gift  of  his  soul<rencwing  Word  of  Life. 

In  the  celebration  of  iht-  I<ord'§  Sdpfeb,  the  wine  is  mixed  with  * 
warm  water,  for  two  reaaons  i  because  when  our  Saviour's  side  was 


pierced,  "  fortbwitb  came  ther«oul  blood  and  « 


"  and  alio  for  the 
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porpote  of  letting  forth  the  two  natures  of  Christ  Hie  Afmenuas, 
who  mftint^MTi  the  unity  of  Chrisf  s  nature,  refiise  to  niagle  water  with 
the  wine.  The  bread  is  used  in  circukr  pieces,  like  Imrgt  wafiBE% 
stamped  with  mystical  letters,  and  divided  hy  the  priest  with  a  niall 
spear  into  various  portions,  symbolical  of  the  laoeratioa  of  the  bod^  of 
Christ  on  the  cross,  during  which  the  priest  repeats  portkuM  of  8csqi- 
tnre,  and  a  prayer  of  consecration.  It  has  been  erroneoosly  aeMvted 
by  some,  that  the  Greeks  do  not  practise  the  elevation  of  the  host;  for 
while  repeating  the  words  **  Holy  things  for  holy  penons,"  each 
element  is  separately  raised  before  distribution,  while  the  people  look 
on  with  bended  knees. 

Confession  is  not  practised  with  such  minuteness  as  in  the  ^^^'-'*"'' 
CSiureh,  consisting  chiefly  in  a  recital  of  the  Ten  CommandmentSy  widi 
questions  respecting  which  of  them  has  been  broken.  In  the  form  of 
absolution  the  priest  is  instructed  to  pray,  *'Gk>d  forgive  thee;*  hot 
this  is  followed  up  with  the  assurance  **  concerning  the  crimes  wliidi 
thou  hast  told  out  to  me,  have  not  a  single  care,  but  depart  in  peace.* 
The  following  account  of  the  appointed  fast  and  sainti^-days  is 
borrowed  from  the  little  work  on  the  "  Greek  and  Eastern  Churches," 
already  quoted : — **  The  appointed  fasts  of  the  Oriental  Church  are 
very  numerous  and  very  strict.  There  are  in  all  two  hundred  and 
twenty-six  set  da}'8  of  abstinence  in  the  year,  including  the  Wednesday 
and  Friday  in  each  week,  which  are  regular  fast-days.  Lent  is 
observed  with  peculiar  rigour ;  its  first  seven  days  are  termed  '  butter- 
.veek,'  because  the  people  then  abstain  from  meat  only ;  but  after  this 
is  terminated,  they  are  debarred  fish,  cheese,  butter,  oil,  milk,  and 
eggs,  except  on  Saturdays*  and  Sundays,  which  as  festivals  entitle 
them  to  the  privilege  of  oil,  as  well  as  the  liberty  of  taking  more  than 
one  meal  in  the  day.  So  binding  are  these  rules  considered,  that  even 
the  poor  will  throw  away  a  loaf  of  bread,  if  one  of  the  forbidden  ali- 
ments has  but  touched  it  The  Copts  and  Nestorians  agree  in  keeping 
with  especial  strictness  the  three  days'  fast  '  of  the  Ninevites '  which 
precedes  I^ent  j  and  some  have  been  known  to  go  without  either  food 
or  water  for  the  whole  seventy-two  hours."  The  reply  of  a  priest  to  a 
lady,  who  was  asking  what  good  thing  must  I  do  to  inherit  eternal 
life,  was,  **  Never  will  you  be  perfect  till  you  have  learned  to  live  on 
mushroom  skins."  One  effect  of  these  prolonged  fcstings,  which  I 
have  myself  sometimes  witnessed,  has  been  a  great  dimness  of  the 
sight,  which  disappears  on  the  return  to  a  more  nourishing  diet. 
**  The  saints  in  the  Greek  calendar  are  more  numerous  than  the  daya 
*of  the  year ;  and  many  of  them  are  addressed  in  laudatory  effusions,  so 

•  *<  The  Greeks  differ  from  the  Romaniata  in  regarding  the  Saturday  like  a 
•econd  Sabbath,  and  therefore  accounting  it  a  feaat-day  Inatead  of  a  fait.*' 
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full  or  eztraTagant  mpiaphorK  that  they  may  fitly  be  characlemed  u 
mere  ■  rhapsodies.'  To  the  Virgin  they  have  constant  recourse  for 
aid :  '  Hail,  lady,  protectress,  and  guard,  and  salvation  of  our  aoula ! ' 
•  Let  UB  never  keep  silence,  0  mother  of  God,  concerning  thy  mighty 
irorkK,  unworthy  though  we  be  to  Kpeak  them.  For  hadat  thou  not 
by  thine  intercsMion  been  our  advocate,  icAo  could  have  preserved  lu 
from  so  many  dangers,  and  who  would  have  guarded  us  till  now 
safe?'" 


THE  CUuacu  RITUAL,  DECOBATIOKB,  AND  CESEIIOMIU. 

The  litui^cs  of  the  Greek  Church  are  extremely  voluminous,  con- 
taining long  services  for  every  day  in  the  year;  a  good  summary  of 
those  rituals  is  given  in  the  following  extract  from  "  Dallawoy's  Con- 
stantinople :" — 

"  Dr.  King  judiciously  remarks,  that  by  liturgy,  (he  olHce  of  the 
Eucharist  only  was  described,  nor  has  it  at  present  a  diflerent  meaning 
in  the  Greek  Church,  the  fonr  liturgies  of  which  are  those  of  St.  Jamea, 
St.  fieail,  St.  Clirysostom,  and  those  of  the  pre-eanctified  mynteries. 

"  I1ie  fint  of  these  is  asserted  to  be  spurious  by  Smith,  and  therefore 
obsolete.  The  liturgies  of  Si-  Basil  and  St.  Chrysostom  are  easentiallj 
the  some;  but  the  former  being  the  longer,  is  used  only  on  cerlain 
days,  while  the  latter  is  connidercd  as  the  ordinary  communion  service. 
That  of  Ihe  pre-sanedfied  is  appropriated  for  Wednesdays  and  Fridays 
in  Lent,  or  the  great  fast. 

"  The  service  of  the  Greek  Church,  like  that  of  Rome  at  present, 
and  that  of  all  other  Churches  before  the  Keformation,  is  principally 
choral.  Their  canons  and  sntiphnniea  ore  hymas,  or  portiona  of 
SrripIuTe,  set  to  music,  &r%l  recited  by  the  minister,  and  then  chanted 
by  the  choir,  hut  without  musical  instruments,  which  are  not  admitted 
in  accompaniment.  The  cctin^a  corresponds  with  our  litany,  but  ii 
never  so  called  by  the  Greeks.  They  have  several  in  every  serrioc. 
In  consequence  of  a  great  variety  of  these  and  other  forms,  their  Uooka 
of  offices  arc  numerous  and  bulky. 

"  The  Menteon  contains  Ihu  hymns  and  services  for  every  festival,  as 
it  occurs  in  the  calendar,  and  is  divided  into  twelve  volumes  folio,  each 
volume  comprising  the  service  of  a  month.  The  Octoechos,  is  so  called 
from  eight  tones  or  voices,  which  are  fixed  in  particular  hvmns,  and 
which  serve  as  a  rule  for  singing  the  rest.  It  is  dividca  into  two 
volumes  folio. 

"  The  Synnaxar,  or  biographical  history  of  the  saints,  comprcbeadi 
four  volumes  folio,  of  which  an  appropriate  portion  is  read  on  eterj 
saint's  day.  To  these  must  be  added  the  psalter  and  hours,  th« 
common  service,  the  four  gospels,  the  two  triodcs,  the  book  of  prayer, 
the  ritual,  and  (which  is  very  necesMry  in  such  a  complex  mass  of 
liturgical  forms)  the  regulation,  wherein  arc  contained  dtrecliuns  how 
they  are  to  be  used. 

"  Of  the  Menologlonitisiuflieicnt  to  remark,  that  it  nearly  resembles 
idolatry;  they  admit  pictures  into  their  churches,  not  merely  as  oma- 
manfl,  bnl  u  tndiipenaable  in  ibe  comnooial  of  ttieir  religion.    They 


iamm.  IW  Amt  »  divided,  br  k  lu^  lena.  i>b>  nro  coatpart- 
■«%  M  BMT  one  eompoodlAe  M  tbe  Holy  of  Hofin,  «li«r«  the 
MWmuod  tkUc  lUiid!.  a&d  tbe  ciiie^  pri«sl  oSHiKt  i  ttic  aatrt  one 

MfTiMa;  thii  b  nuM  off  fnMi  Ae  TtmtiiwWof  the  chnitAk,  ui  wfaieh 
tke  people  Maetoble,  Tlie  screeD  coDcraling  the  Holy  of  HoGm  h 
called  ieoKottatit :  it  i*  d«COT«ted  with  licb  onwmeiiU  and  fine  punt- 
ing* of  Uk  Virgin,  the  SaviouT,  and  of  the  ETingflirtt,  or  Miata  Wld 
in  higheat  TeneratioQ.  There  are  nnall  biding  doara  in  dte  ecatra^ 
called  "hoi)''  "rofal,"  or  "beautiful  doan,'  thittagfa  whieh  nooebat 
the  prieati  it  erer  allowed  to  p>M ;  they  are  opened  at  Mrtain  paila 
of  the  lerrice,  when  the  high  priest  iMoea,  dieawd  in  hia  qilcndid 
canoDicali,  and  attended  by  aMiitaatB,  carrying  uiuua ;  after  1 1  ailing 
iome  of  the  leoona  and  pre  jers  he  retire*,  and  the  door*  are  doaed. 
There  are  taall  lateral  doon  for  the  pauage  of  the  inferior  order  of 
prieata  and  ehoriatera. 

The  aeiricea  are  intoned  by  the  prieata  and  ehoriatera  in  fttmt  of  the 
Holy  of  Holies,  in  a  kind  of  redtatiTe,  exceedingly  monotonooa,  and 
to  rapid  aa  to  be  nearly  unintelligible.  The  lesaon*  from  the  Scripture 
are  reed,  but  owing  to  the  extreme  length  of  the  aervicea  (aome  of 
them  luting  tram  two  to  four  hour*),  thi«  ia  done  in  a  mett  hniiied 
and  irrererent  manner.  The  wordi  "Kyrie  Eleiion,"  "Lord  have 
mercy  on  me,"  are  repeated,  after  aome  prayen,  a*  many  aa  forty  or 
fifty  times,  accompanied  each  time  with  the  aign  of  the  cnNi;  thia  ia 
atriclly  required  to  be  made  with  ikre*  fingers,  while  in  tha  Papal 
Churcb  only  two  are  uied.  Some  of  the  psalmt  and  Ulaniea,  howeier, 
are  auog  in  eiquiaite  taats  with  the  richest  tocsI  harmony  |  aQ 
inatrumental  mtiaic  ia  prohibited.  The  Tcatmenta  of  the  prieata  conaist 
•  ••  DalUwaj's  CoMiaatiiie|>l(,"  p.  SIJ. 
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I,  ftdomed  wiUi  costly  jewellery 
I   priestB   are   ^enerallj^  lall,   handsome 


I 


or  splendid  robes  of  velvet  a 

■nil  embroidered   n-ork.     Tb 

men,  and  when  they  conie  forward  in  this  lich  attirenient,  with  well 

combed   liair,   and  long  flowing  beards,  in  the  midst  or  clouds  of 

togrant  incense,  the  effect  is  well  cnlculalcd  to  allract  sad  gratify  k 

lively  and  imaginative  people. 

Man;  pictures  of  the  Virgin  And  saints,  lichty  ornamented  with 
plates  of  gold  or  silver,  in  atto-relleoa,  are  hung  round  the  churches, 
and  small  stands  are  placed  in  front  of  them  for  the  reception  of 
lighted  tsjwrs,  presented  by  the  worshippers  as  votive  offerings.  These 
tapers,  which  cost  from  a  farthing  to  ten  shillings,  or  more,  are  sold 
by  B  priest  at  the  entrance  of  the  church,  and  bring  in  a  verj'  large 
revenue,  nufficient  for  the  support  of  sorae  of  the  monasteries  i  for,  after 
burning  for  a  very  short  time,  they  are  taken  away  and  melted  down, 
to  be  moulded  into  new  tapers,  and  sold  again.  Oil  lamps  are  used 
where  was  is  scarce.  A  great  part  of  the  worship  of  the  people  con- 
■ists  in  offering  a  lighted  taper  to  the  madonna  or  their  favourite 
saints,  before  whose  images  they  perform  many  prostrations,  each 
time  repeating  prayers,  and  making  the  sign  of  the  cross.  I  have 
observed  them  going  in  this  way  round  the  whole  church,  from  image 
to  image,  paying  scarcely  any  attention  to  the  services  performed  by 
the  priests. 

The  conduct  of  the  geople  generally,  during  Divine  worship  in  the 
Greek  Church,  is  not  less  cold,  formal,  and  irreverent,  than  in  the 
Coptic  and  Armenian  Churches.*  They  are  obliged  to  stand,  no  seats 
being  provided,  and  it  is  but  justice  to  observe,  that  the  priests  are  per- 
haps more  to  blame  than  the  congregation;  for  it  is  scarcely  pouible 
the  people  can  feel  much  intereitt  in  long  services,  hurriedly  and  iire- 
verenlly  read  over,  in  a  language  which  they  scarcely  understand  (Sla- 
vonic in  Russia,  ancient  ecclesiastical  Greek  in  the  East).  The  act  of 
public  worship  must  become  mechanical  when  the  serriccs  are  devoid 
of  anything  that  can  instruct  the  head  or  affect  the  heart  The  people, 
consequently,  walk  about  the  church,  freely  conversing  together, 
and  only  occasionally  attending  to  parts  of  the  service.  The  anec- 
dote reUted  of  a  man  in  one  of  their  churches  being  observed 
picking  his  neighbour's  pocket  with  one  hand,  while  making  the  sign 
of  lbs  crois  with  the  other,  will  be  easily  believed  after  the  foregoing 
account  of  their  tedious,  heartless  serriccs. 

In  the  East  the  two  tern  ur«  kept  separate  at  church,  but  this  is 

not  the  caw  in  Kussia.    One  of  the  results  of  the  great  length  of  their 

B«rvice«  is  to  leave  no  time   for  preaching,  an  example  which  the 

Tractarians  in  our  own  country  arc  ao  anxious  to  imitate.     Preaching 

*  Set  page  St). 
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wm  Ibrindden  in  RomIa  in  tlie  Miraiteentii  eenlnryt  and  priests 
^wiA>H  to  Siberia  for  ddiTering  tennontt  on  tbe  fdm  and  ndienloai 
pntext  that  the  Lord  hat  alwayi  operated  throogfa  his  mae  word,  and 
had  founded  hii  Church,  without  explaining  it,  thns  ignoring  oor 
Lord's  solemn  declaration,  ''Tliis  Gospel  of  the  kingdom  shaJI  he 
fnatktd  for  a  witness  onto  all  nations."  In  the  present  daj  pgw^'Kiny 
is  seldom  resorted  to,  except  during  Lent;  and  anj  attempt  at  sciq>- 
tnral  and  sTangelical  preaching  so  alarms  the  frrlfsiasficnl  ndeiSy  as 
to  lead  to  its  speedy  suppression. 
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A  BEVIVAL  of  pure  ipiritual  religion  in  the  decayed  Oriental  Cliristian 
Churchei  w»«  attempted  a  few  yean  tince  on  the  plan  of  &itt  addreu- 
ing  the  priesthood,  in  the  hope  of  coarincing  them  of  their  errora  and 
leading  them  to  embrace  saving  Tiews  of  Dirtae  truth.  Thia  method  ti 
asserted  by  the  High  Church  party  to  be  the  only  one  consistent  with 
Church  order;  while  the  instruction  of  the  people  in  the  truth*  of  the 
Gospel,  without  the  consent  of  an  ignonint  and  unsound  priesthood, 
has  been  pronounced  highly  schiamatic  These  two  plans  have  had  a 
most  full  and  fair  trial  in  the  East,  under  the  direction  of  American 
missionarieB.  The  Re*.  Hr.  Southgate  was  sent  to  Constaotinuple  about 
fifteen  yean  since  by  the  Board  of  MiMioos  of  the  American  Pro- 
testant Episcopal  Church,  in  the  hope  of  awakening  the  hierarchy  and 
priesthood  of  the  Oriental  Churshea  to  the  errors  of  doctrine  and 
discipUne  into  which  ihey  have  lapsed,  and  of  conveying,  through 
their  instrumentality,  a  saving  knowledge  of  the  Qos|h:1  to  the  peoj^ 
The  reverend  gentleman  most  tealously  laboured  in  thii  mioiion, 
openly  condemning  as  ichismatica  his  American  brollier  miasionariea 
who,  regardleas  of  the  opposition  of  the  priests,  were  pursuing  the 
plan  of  itutructiog  the  people.    After  some  time,  the  reverend  gentle- 
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OMUi  WW  niied  to  the  dignitj  of  a  bidiom  in  idneh  rJynractBT  In 
hoped,  perhaps,  to  obtain  an  inflnence  more  taToimble  to  the  sueeeH 
of  hii  mission.  With  the  Tiew  of  oonTincing  the  priesthood  that  ths 
American  and  English  Episcopates  were  legakrly  organised  apoatolk 
Chorches,  not  essentially  differing  from  their  own,  he  tzmnalated  the 
Prayer-book  of  the  Church  of  England  into  Armenian,  beaidea  eon* 
tracts,  sermons,  &c  So  blinded  and  infiitnated  was  he  by  hie  H|gh 
Church  opinions,  that,  in  the  translations  of  the  Prayer-book,  he  was 
goilty  of  mutilating  the  original  text  by  the  omission  of  the  word 
tfiriiualfyt  in  the  pre-communion  address, — ^  For  then  we  8piIItQaI^f 
eat; "  and,  after  the  note  at  the  end  of  the  communion  oflSoe,  reaped- 
ing  kneeling  at  the  time  of  reception,  a  note  is  added,  not  in  oar 
Piayer-book,  as  follows, — ^It  is  not  intended  by  this  to  deny  the 
doctrine  of  the  Anglican  Church,  that  in  this  sacrament  the  body  and 
blood  of  Christ  are  indeed  taken." 

After  perscTering,  however,  many  years  in  this  course,  the  Tenomble 
gentleman  discoTered  that  the  Oriental  priesihood,  &r  from  being 
disposed  to  listen  to  hit  instructions,  claimed,  with  a  tone  of  supreme 
and  contemptuous  superiority,  the  right  of  being  his  teachers,  founding 
their  claim  upon  the  high  primitive  antiquity  and  consequent  infrJ- 
libility  of  their  Churches.  The  Bishop,  finding  the  hierarchy  to 
rivetted  in  error  by  indomitable  pride  and  bigotry  as  to  be  wholly 
inaccesdible,  had  to  acknowledge  the  complete  failure  of  his  mission, 
and  was  recalled  by  his  Society.  The  unsuccessful  results  of  this 
experiment  have  been  fully  admitted  by  the  American  Episcopal 
Board  of  Missions,  as  is  shown  in  the  following  extracts  from  the 
proceedings  of  their  Annual  Meeting  in  October,  1852,  in  which  they 
also  decided  upon  renewing  their  mission  to  the  East  on  a  different 
plan: — 

"  Your  Committee  scarcely  deem  it  necessary  to  recall  to  your 
minds  the  reasons  on  which,  previous  to  the  trial,  this  opinion  was 
based.  The  experience  of  the  Church  has  proved  that  a  reformation 
cannot  be  effectual  whilst  confined  to  the  clerg)';  that  of  the  two 
classes  the  laity  are  the  most  easily  affected,  and  must  be  the  instru- 
ments of  moving  the  clerg}' ;  and  that  ecclesiastics,  as  a  body,  very 
slowly  acquiesce  in  a  movement  to  which  self-interest  and  cherished 
prejudices  are  so  much  opposed.  Since  the  trial,  your  Committee  see 
no  results  of  the  experiment  which  ought  to  induce  the  Foreign  Com- 
mittee to  change  their  opinion. 

"  After  a  mission  chapel  had  been  opened  and  consecrated  by  the 
missionary  bishop,  which  chapel  was  *  not  intended  for  the  Easterns 
generally,'  it  was  found  that  such  a  private  exhibition  of  our  Church, 
and  such  a  limited  proclamation  of  the  Gospel,  could  produce  little 
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eHwt  on  the  Oriunul  Churches,  and,  cansMjueiitly,  the  ohipel  wm 
closed  three  jaaa  before  the  miuton  w&s  abandoned.  OfBoiol  and 
private  iatercourae  irith  the  Heads  of  the  Oriental  Churehei  produced 
no  practical  inflaence  (so  far  ai  is  known)  in  leading  to  the  detired 
reformation. 

"  Wiih  the  exception  of  the  translations  mentioned  before,  your 
Committee  arc  not  aware  of  any  other  results  having  been  accom- 
plished, than  an  imperfect  knowledge  at  the  exiitence  of  our  Pre- 
testanl  Episcopal  Church,  and  an  erroneous  impression  that  we  ore  on 
terms  of  commttnion  with  the  *  decayed  Churches  of  the  East.' " 

The  other  division  of  the  American  missionaries,  being  equally 
repulsed  by  the  priesthood,  turned  to  the  people,  following  in  that 
respect  the  example  of  our  blessed  Lord ;  for  He  did  not  court  the 
favour  or  seek  the  friendship  of  the  Jewish  Sanhedrim.  He  wall 
knew  the  priesthood  to  be  inlinitely  leas  accessible  to  the  truth  than 
the  people,  being  firmly  rooted  in  their  errors  by  pride  and  covetouv 
ness.  He  publicly  and  fearlessly  reproved  the  priests,  while  Ha 
inHtructed  the  people  in  the  way  of  life.  But,  though  his  IliTina 
leaching  was  gludly  received  by  the  people,  it  was  scornfully  rejected 
by  the  priests,  who  persecuted  Him  unto  death.  The  apostles  fol- 
lowed iheir  Master's  example,  and  several  of  the  Oalutian  teachers 
were  anathematised  by  St.  Paul  for  perversions  of  Divine  truth,  Icm 
dangerous  than  those  of  which  the  pricsihood  of  the  Popish  and 
Eastern  Chutihes  have  been  guUty. 

These  excellent  misaionaries  laboured  accordingly  for  the  diffusion 
among  the  people  of  the  pure  light  of  the  Gospel,  by  mean*  of  tha 
tnuulation  and  &ee  circulation  of  the  Word  of  Qod  and  of  other  reli- 
gious books,  by  the  etuiblisbmeni  of  schools  and  college*,  and  by 
praaohing  to  the  people  whenever  there  was  a  favourable  opening. 
After  some  yean'  patient  peraeverance  in  the  nso  of  these  means,  their 
laboun  have  been  owned  of  the  Lord  and  largely  btcss«d  in  the  con- 
version of  thousands  of  souls  and  the  establishment  of  a  large  number 
of  reformed  congregations  in  various  parts  of  the  BaaL 

The  foregoing  account  of  the  &ir  trial  of  thoc  two  plans  of  con- 
ducting mltuonary  work  establishes  two  important  facts.  Firvt,  tba 
complete  stale  of  decay  of  the  ancient  Oriental  Churches,  and  iha 
hopelessness  of  any  effort  for  their  recovery,  through  the  agency  of 
their  preaent  ecclesiastical  rulen. 

The  priests  themselves  are  ignorant  of  the  great  fundamental  truth* 
of  the  Word  of  Ood ;  their  learning  is  principally  derived  fVom  the 
writings  of  the  Fathers,  and  from  the  visionary  metaphysical  theories 
of  past  ages;  being  naturally  very  acute,  crafty,  and  unscrupulous,  it 
is  exbemely  difficult  and  unsotiifactory  to  conteud  with  Ibam  in  aigu- 
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ment  on  any  leUgioui  lalject ;  for  they  aze  pnMtiied  in  the  art 
w^tiifymg  truth,  by  entangling  it  in  the  intricate  web  of  a  aafatl 
tophiitical  caiuiftry,  eo  at  to  make  it  promote  the  ends  <d  CRtar,  ai 
in  cloaking,  likewite,  error  in  the  garb  of  truth,  iHtene^er  tliia  bu 
aniwer  their  purpoie. 

The  aecond  fact  fully  eitabliahed  ii,  that  God  wiU  not  bleoa  an 
other  method  of  propagating  his  ererlasting  Gospel  than  is  in  atn 
accordance  with  the  Sarioui's  parting  conmiand  to  his  diadplea,  tiy 
**  repentance  and  remission  of  sins  should  be  preached  in  his  name.* 
It  ii  obviously,  therefore,  not  schismatic,  but  the  imperative  dutf  i 
all  enlightened  and  sealous  Christians,  both  clergy  and  laity,  to  aasii 
in  rescuing  the  members  of  those  apostate  Churches  firom  their  awft 
heresies.  To  pretend  that  we  should  be  fettered,  under  such  cimng 
stances,  by  arbitrary  rules  of  Church  discipline,  that  we  should  liai 
Ottrwlves  to  the  instruction  of  the  clergy,  and  not  interfSeie  with  th 
people  without  their  consent,  is  a  monstrous  and  untenable  proposi 
tion ;  it  is  setting  a  higher  value  upon  ecdesisstical  forms  and  regok 
tions,  all  very  useful  in  their  proper  place,  than  upon  the  vital 
eternal  interests  of  perishing  sinners. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  present  century  the  state  of  religion 
very  low  and  corrupt  in  all  the  ancient  Oriental  Christian  Churchei 
who  had  for  ages  as  completely  apostatised  from  the  true  faith  of  thi 
Gospel  as  their  sister  Church  in  the  West.  The  cause  of  this  decay  o 
pure  doctrine  was  to  be  found  in  our  Saviour's  words, — "  Ye  do  err 
not  knowing  the  Scriptures."  The  hierarchy  had  purposely  allowed 
the  Word  of  God  to  fall  into  disuse,  neglecting  to  provide  the  peopk 
with  translations  in  the  spoken  languages.  The  Armenians  were  the 
only  Oriental  Christians  who  sometimes  possessed  copies  of  the  Bible 
the  priests  even  seldom  had  more  than  detached  portions,  such  as  thi 
book  of  Psalms,  the  Proverbs,  some  of  the  Gospels,  &c.  While  thesi 
Churches  have  never  been  obliged,  by  any  great  reformation  move 
ment,  openly  to  prohibit,  like  the  Papists,  the  use  of  the  Bible  bj 
legislative  enactments,  yet  their  ecclesiastical  rulers  have  firequentl) 
manifested  their  intense  enmity  and  opposition  to  its  free  study  bj 
the  people  and  to  their  exercising  the  right  of  private  judgment  upon 
its  contents.! 

As  the  way  was  prepared  for  the  advent  of  our  Saviour  by  the 
preaching  of  John  the  Baptist,  and  for  the  great  Reformation  of  the 
sixteenth  century  by  the  labours  of  AVickliff,  Jerome  of  Prague, 
Tyndal,  and  Coverdale,  so  God  seems  to  have  prepared  his  way  foi 
rekindling  the  light  of  pure  Christianity  in  the  regions  of  the  East  bj 

*  Luke  zziv.  47. 
t  See  *•  History  of  the  Greek  and  Armenisn  Churches,"  713  and  775. 
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raising  up,  in  the  beginning  of  this  century,  a  number  of  agesU 
admirablj  qualified  Tor  the  pteparBtion  of  new  anit  comet  version*  of 
the  Bible  in  nearly  ull  the  Hpokeu  Oriental  languages.  The  Church 
MiBaionary,  the  London  Migsionary,  and  British  and  Foreign  Bible 
Societies,  were  among  the  foremost  in  the  execution  of  this  great 
work.  5^ 

llie  Church  MiMionary  Society  fixed,  in  19t6,  a  micsionary  station 
at  MaJta,  having  a  large  printing  eslabliihment,  and  conducted  by 
able  lilemry  representatives,  at  the  head  of  whom  was  the  Rev.  W. 
Juwiztt.  afterwards  aucn.'eded  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  SchlienE.  The  distin- 
guished Dr.  Claudius  Buchanan,  Fellow  of  St.  John's  College,  Cam- 
bridge, was  sent  to  India ;  and,  in  the  course  of  some  years,  other  abla 
and  devoted  missionaries  were  employed  by  various  Societies  in 
different  regions  of  tlie  Eaat[  among  these  may  be  mentioned  the 
eminent  missionariei,  Carey,  Ward,  Marshman,  Morriaon,  Milne, 
Ziegenbalg.  and  Schultz,  the  Rev.  —  Thomason,  the  Rev.  H.  Martin, 
the  Rev.  C.  Burchsrdt,  tlie  Rev.  S.  Gobot  (now  Bishop  of  Jeru- 
salem), the  Uev.  James  Connor,  the  Rer.  P.  Pjellstedt,  the  Bev. 
T.  C.  Dcininger,  Kcv.  J.  Hartley,  Rev.  Messrs.  Kruai  and  Lieder, 
die  Rev.  Dr.  Duff,  and  the  Rev.  Dr.  Wilson. 

The  Bible  Society  employed  ilic  Rev.  Dr.  Leeves,  the  Rer.  L 
Lowndes,  and  many  otlier  agents,  in  establishing  depfits  of  the  Bible 
and  circulating  it  widely  in  various  districts  of  the  East ;  but  they 
afforded  still  more  powerful  help,  by  undertaking  the  expensive  and 
difficult  work  of  translating  and  printinf;  Ibe  Scriptures  in  the  Oriental 
languages.  Missionaries  from  the  Jews'  Society  entered  the  field.  The 
German  Society  of  Basic  also  sent  missionaries  into  Armenia,  Persia, 
and  the  districts  of  the  Caucasus,  one  of  whom,  the  Rev.  J.  T.  Wolters, 
is  now  agent  of  the  Church  Missionary  Society  at  Smyrna.  The  mis- 
sionaries were  assisted  in  their  labours  by  several  foreigners,  among 
whom  were — Hilarion,  Archimandrite  of  the  Greek  Church  at  Con- 
stantinople ;  (he  Syrian  Archbishop  of  Jerusalem,  vrho  visited  England 
in  1819;  Baron  Von  Diei,  Prussian  Ambassador  at  Constantinople) 
Profewor  Kieffer ;  Mr.  Astelin  dc  Cherville,  French  Consul  at  Cairo  i 
and  his  celebrated  Abyssinian  coadjutor,  Abi  Rumi ;  Sobat  and 
Johannes  Lassar,  in  India,  who  assisted  Thomason  and  Marslimnn  in 
their  translations  of  the  Scriptures. 

Thti  American*  have,  however,  the  merit  of  having  supplied  the 
most  active  and  successful  agency  in  the  religious  regencmlion  of  the 
nations  inhabiting  the  I^evant  and  Central  Asia,  especially  since  the 
Church  Missionary  Society  withdrew,  in  1849,  its  missi on ari- station 
from  Malta,  retaining  only  its  schools  at  Cairo  and  Syro,  and  a  mis- 
sionary agent  at  Smyrna.    It  was  in  1620  the  American  Board  of 
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Hluiooi  coinmenced  iu  operations  in  the  Eogt  After  a  glaner  at 
jomo  of  the  results  of  the  combined  InboTirB  of  the  varioos  agents 
employed  id  the  work  of  tnuislBtion,  aa  abridged  account  will  he  giTert 
cf  the  pragren  of  the  RefoTmatioii  in  those  coimtHes,  extracted  baa 
aotne  iitt^realiag  article*,  compiled  chiefly  from  the  American  "  Hi*- 
-nonary  Herald,"  which  appeared  in  the  "  Church  Misuonarj  Intellt- 
gencnr,"for  IMl. 

One  of  the  firal  undertakings  was  perfecting  the  eiiBling  versioa  of 
ihc  New  Teftament  in  modern  Greek,  and  protiding  a  tianslation  at 
fhe  Old  Testament  in  the  same  languagr-  The  Archimandril^ 
Hilarion,  was  employed  for  this  purpose  at  Conitantinople  bjr  Uur 
Bible  Sodetf,  and  made  a  new  translation  of  the  whole  Bibk ;  but  his 
bflnBlDtion  of  the  Old  Testament  was  aEterwardi  superseded  by  one 
from  the  Hebrew  text,  by  Professor  Bambes  and  others,  in  IMS, 
vnder  the  snperiBten^cnce  of  the  Rer.  Mr.  Lceres. 

The  Arabic  Scriptures  were  reriited  in  India,  by  Thoraasou,  with  Ihe 
assistance  of  Sabat.  and  were  prititerl  by  the  Bible  Society.  A  new  and 
cnindrJ  i.r.ii.n  }i:n  W-ii  prepared  within  llie  la^l  f.w  vfars  by  the 
Cbriitian  Knowledge  Society,  who  have  alio  translated  the  Chord  of 
England  Prayer-book  into  Arabic.  Tlie  Aroericao  mtssionarica  at 
BejTOUt  are  preparing  a  new  version  of  the  Arabic  Bible,  rendered  from 
the  original  Hebrew  text.  An  edition  of  the  Arabic  Bible,  in  the 
Syriac  characters,  was  prepared  bj  the  Bible  Society,  at  the  recom- 
mendation  of  the  Syrian  Archbishop  of  Jerusalem ;  and  an  editiaii, 
also,  in  the  Syriac  langaage,  in  the  Syro-Chaldaic  (Syrtaii,  in  Ne»- 
torian  eharactfla),  and  in  the  Jadteo-Arabic  (or,  Arabic  in  Helnvir 
characters). 

A  correct  manuscript  of  the  whole  Bible  in  Turkish  waa  fanad 
about  1814,  in  the  archives  of  the  UniTersity  of  Leyden,  whem  it  had 
been  lying  for  a  century  and  a-half ;  it  was  printed,  at  the  expense  of 
the  Bible  Society,  under  the  care  of  Baron  Von  Diet,  and  it  is  now 
freely  circulated  throughout  the  Turkish  Empire.  The  Bible  Societjr 
haa  since  printed  the  Turkish  Bible  both  in  Greek  and  Atinnuan 
characters,  for  the  use  of  the  Qreeki  and  Anneniana  ia  Tmlajr;  the 
same  haa  been  done  by  the  Americans,  in  Armenian  type. 

The  Armenians  posseaied,  since  about  A.D.  460,  a  tmulatioD  of  the 
Bible  in  Armenian,  from  the  Qreek  and  Syriac,  bj  the  celebi»ted 
grammarian,  Moses,  and  the  learned  Membre,  disciple  of  Mesrop, 
the  inventor  of  the  Armenian  letters.  A  new  edition  waa  printed  at 
Amsterdam  about  1668;  but  a  more  correct  one  was  published  in 
1773,  and  corrected  by  the  Papal  Armenian,  Vartabed  Mehitu-,  or 
Muktritar,  who  founded  a  content  and  large  printing  establiahmeot  m 
the  Isle  of  St.  Laxarua,  near  Venice.    Large  ediliona  of  this  Bifala 
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were  printed  at  the  Scramporc  preu,  at  the  expense  of  the  Bible 
t^ocietfj  and  othera  by  the  Itimian  Bible  Society,  hefore  ils  suppres- 
siun.  All  the  teniioDs  betnf;  in  ancient  Annenian,  a  venion  of  the 
New  Tefltnmcnt  in  modem  Armenian  has  been  pnblisheil  by  liw 
American  Society,  this  language  being  belter  understood  by  the  com- 
mon people.  A  tenlon  of  the  Old  Testament,  aho,  in  modern  Arme- 
nian, is  being  printed  by  Ihc  tame  Society. 

1'he  New  Testament  lias  been  printed  in  Ararat  Armenian,  for  the 
use  of  the  people  round  Mount  ArnrDt ;  also  in  Oeorgian,  in  Oisi- 
tinian  and  Tran«-Caucnsian  TBrtor,  for  the  inhabilonta  around  the 
CuuPwiaa  range  of  mountains;  in  the  Orenburg  Tartar,  for  the  inha- 
bilsntu  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Orenburg;  in  the  Rarass,  or  Turkish 
Tartar,  together  with  the  Pealma  and  several  other  booiis  of  the  Old 
Testament,  for  the  natives  in  the  Government  of  Ajtrachan.  The 
book  of  Genesis  hna  been  translated  into  the  Crimean  Tartar,  for  the 
Caraite  Jcvs  of  the  Crimea,  by  way  of  trial.  The  entire  Bible  it 
printed  in  Buriat,  or  Eastern  Mongolian,  and  the  New  Testament  in 
the  Calmuc  or  Western  Mongolian. 

The  Old  and  New  Testament  and  some  detached  books  of  the  Bible 
have  been  irBnuiated  into  Persic,  by  Henry  Mnrtyn,  Archdeacon  Robin- 
Bon,  Dr.  Glen,  and  some  natives.  The  four  Gospels  are  published  in 
JudiH>-Persic  (Persic  in  Hebrew  type),  for  the  use  of  the  Jews  In  Persia  t 
the  historical  books  and  New  Testament  in  Pushlon,  or  Afl|{han  ;  and 
the  tlirce  Gospels  in  Bclooehee.  Versions  of  the  Scriptures  have  been 
alno  printed  in  the  numerous  dialects  of  Hindustani,  three  versions  ia 
Chiiicie  (Ur.  Morrison's.  Dr.  Marshman's,  and  that  of  the  Board  of 
Revison],  and  the  Now  Testament  in  the  Manchoo  language. 

The  Slavonic  mcea  of  the  Turkish  principalities  <m  the  Danube  have 
also  been  provided  with  the  Scriptures  in  their  vernacular  tongues. 
The  entire  Bible,  and  detached  {lortions,  have  been  printed  in  the 
Moldavian,  or  Wallachian,  the  Servian,  and  Bulgarian  languages ;— in 
Slavonic  and  modem  Russ,  in  parallel  columns ;— in  the  Zirian,  or 
Sirenian,  for  the  people  on  the  Volga?  and  in  Tachcremissinn  and 
Tcobuwaschian,  tot  Rinnish  tribes  in  the  Governments  of  Knsan, 
NIaehe,  Novogorod,  and  Orenburgh.  The  great  variety  of  dialect* 
•poken  in  the  Caucnsus  and  surrounding  regions  is  truly  remarkable. 

A  manuscript  vemon  of  the  Boriptares  in  Ethiopic,  which  is  the 
ecclesiastical  language  of  Abyssinia,  was  procured  in  detached  portiooi 
by  the  agents  of  the  Church  Missionary  Society,  and  printed.  A 
written  version  in  Amharie,  the  vulgar  longae  of  Abystinla,  wns 
aflerwnnl«  obtained  in  a  singular  manner.  Mr.  Asscliu,  Prencb 
Consul  at  Cairo,  wishing  to  learn  the  correct  pronunciation  of  th« 
£tlMopie,  applied  to  an  aged  Abyssinian,  named  Abi  Rumi,  who  had 
3  G  3 
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bean  interpreter  to  Druce  and  Sir  WiUiain  Jones;  he  then  conceived 
the  plan  of  availing  hinuelf  of  the  help  of  thii  teacher  to  tremlala 
the  Arabic  Bible  into  Amharic;  he  peraevend  in  the  ondertakiii^,  on 
the  Toes^ayi  and  8aturtia}'i  of  ever;  week,  for  ten  ;ean,  ooDiultiDg, 
alio,  the  Hebrew  text,  the  Sjnac  venioD,  and  the  Septuagint.  Hie 
manoMript,  which  eontuns  9,539  pagea,  lo  duodecimo  or  nnall  octaTo, 
written  in  the  Abyssinian  character,  in  a  clear  and  bold  baitd,  wwa 
ptirchaBed  by  ibe  Bible  Society,  and  printed. 

It  hai  been  teen  by  the  foregoing  aummary,  that  a  wonderfit)  pr»- 
Tuion  xaa  made  in  the  coune  of  a  few  yean,  for  bringing  within  tbe 
leaeh  of  nearly  all  the  Oriental  naliona,  the  ineihauatible  Ireanirea  of 
IKrine  Hisdom  and  saving  knowledge,  cantained  in  the  holy  ScriptorM. 
A  very  large  number  of  tracts  and  books  were  also  piiDied  in  varioiH 
languagea,  both  by  the  Cliurch  Miuionary  Society  and  the  Amer^ 
can*;  of  the«e.  Keith's  "  Evidence  of  Prophecy"  baa  been  eapeciatly 
the  means  of  awakentngin  many  a  spirit  of  inquiry,  followed  in  aeme 
inataoccE  by  conversion. 

Besiili'S  llif  traxulalinti  nrd  printing  of  ihf  Scriptiirpi.  ihe  ajrenls 
obtained  accurate  information  respecting  the  state  of  the  Oriental 
Christian  Churches,  the  moral  and  intellectual  condition  of  the 
Christian  and  Mohammedan  populations,  and  the  moat  prominng 
localiliea  for  commencing  raiasionary  operationa.  The  simple  fact  of 
the  Bible  having  been  translated  and  printed  in  above  twentj-five 
languages  for  the  use  of  nations  who  had  for  many  agea  liTod  ia 
almost  complete  ignorance  of  its  sacred  trutka,  may  justly  be  con- 
aidered  as  a  sure  indication  that  the  Lord  is  preparing  fields  in  thoae 
regions  for  the  reception  and  fiructification  of  this  large  supply  of  the 
Divine  seed ;  for  He  who  has  declared,  that  his  word  shall  not  return 
to  him  void,  never  does  anything  in  vain.  He  hat  accordingly  pro- 
vided zealous  and  faithful  labourers  for  the  culture  of  these  Qelda,  and 
the  gathering  in  of  the  harvest.  The  able  KttA  devoted  American 
missionaries,  as  already  observed,  have  been  honoured  with  the  privi- 
lege of  taking,  as  it  were,  the  lead  in  this  invasion  of  r^ons,  where 
darkness,  superstition,  and  delusion  have  long  reigned  aupreme. 
Agenta  from  other  countries  have  joined  in  this  holy  warfare,  though 
the  whole  number  of  Labourera  is  yet  lamentably  smalL  Some 
account  of  the  progress  and  results  of  these  missionary  efforts  will 
next  be  given,  extracted  chiefly  from  the  "  Church  Hisaionary  Intel- 
ligencer:" — 

■■  It  was  not  to  be  supposed  that  the  god  of  this  world  would  permit 
auch  serious  aggressions  on  his  kingdom  to  progress,  without  counts 
active  efforts  on  his  part.  The  year  1824  opened  with  unequivocal 
evidences   of    hostility   and    oppoaition    in   varioua  quartera.      The 
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Patnarch  of  the  Marnnitca,  in  Mount  LebaaoD,  a  CbuTcb  in  «trict 
communion  wilh  the  Papal  hterorchy,  issued  hi»  anathema  against  the 
Scriptures  and  Protestant  missionaries,  commanding  oli  copies  of  the 
Old  and  New  Testament  to  be  either  committed  to  the  flames,  or 
brought  to  him  at  Kannobin,  and  forbidding  all  attendance  on  the 
instruction  of  misaionarieB,  tinder  pain  of  excommunication.  This 
manifesto  of  the  Maronite  Patriarch,  in  the  most  unmeasured  terms 
denounced  the  miMlotmries  a»  the  folloners  of  the  enemies  of 
mankind,  apostate  heretics,  and  sworn  enemies  of  the  Church  of 
Rome,  the  mother  and  miatreea  of  ail  Churches." 

"  The  next  month,  the  American  missionaries,  Fisk  and  Bird,  were 
arrested  at  Jerusalem,  and  hurried  before  the  judge.  On  appearing 
in  his  presence,  he  inquired,  'Who  are  you?'  The  reply  was, 
•  English ; '  implying  that  they  were  under  English  protection. 
Holding  a  copy  of  Genesis,  which  had  been  brought  from  their 
lodging*,  hfi  Mud,  'These  books  are  neither  MusGulman  nor  Jewish, 
nor  Christian;'  and  threw  the  book  contemptuously  on  the  floor. 
He  was  told  that  they  were  the  same  books  which  Christians  had 
always  received  as  their  holy  books.  His  answer  was  remarkable : 
'  The  Latins  say  they  are  not  Christian  books.'  Before  the 
Governor,  the  books  were  again  inquired  about ;  and,  on  receiving 
a  umllar  account,  his  reply  was, — '  The  Latins  say  ihey  are  neither 
Mussulman,  Jewish,  nor  Christian  books.'  The  next  day  they  were 
released;  and  so  great  was  the  curiosity  excited,  that  on  the  four 
succeeding  daj-s,  they  sold  more  of  the  holy  Scriptures  than  they  had 
done  during  the  preceding  six  months." 

"  Three  months  subsequently  (May,  1834),  a  Circular  was  issued  by 
the  Pope,  denouncing  the  Bible  Society,  as  one  audocioiuly  spreading 
itself  over  the  whole  earth;  and,  in  contempt  of  the  holy  fathers,  and 
contrary  to  the  decree  of  the  Council  of  Trent,  exerting  all  its  efforts 
and  every  means  to  trvnslate,  or  rather  to  corrupt,  the  holy  Scriptures 
into  the  vulgar  tongue  of  the  nations;  which,  to  use  the  language  of 
the  Western  Antichrist,  aa  he  spoke  like  a  dragon,  '  give  just  cause  of 
fe«r  that  we  shall  find  in  them,  instead  of  the  Gospel  of  Jeeus  Christ, 
the  gospel  of  man,  or  rather  the  gospel  of  the  devil.* " 

"  But  other  thunders  followed.  Shortly  after  the  Pope's  Circular,  a 
firman,  addressed  to  different  Turkish  Goremora,  was  issued  from 
Constantinople.  After  referring  to  the  introduction  into  the  Turkish 
dominions  of  Bibles,  Psalters,  Gospels,  and  Persian  Tracts,  from 
Europe,  it  introduced  the  following  language:  'Let  no  Turk  what- 
r  take  any  of  these  false  boohs;  and  whenever  any  of  them  are 


found,  let  them  be  taken  and  c 


1  the  Are,  that  lliey  may  be 


burnt.'    Ko  doubt  was  entertained,  that  tfal*  edict  vu  issued  under 
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Papal  inflneoce  and  misTepreaenUtion ;  and  thus  the  cilraonUnuy 
■pectaclc  wat  pmeated,  of  Pc^>eiy  and  Mohanuncdaniam  usuing  public 
and  aiinultuieotu  anathemaa  againtt  the  ^sliibulion  of  tbe  koij 
Scriptures." 

*  This  waa  oo  time  for  an;  relaxation  of  tdbrt.  The  opposition  whirii 
bad  arisen,  proted  the  efficacy  of  the  mtans  which  had  be«ii  «inpU^«d.* 
And  they  vere  vigorouKly  followed  up.  The  Uct.  T.  C  Dranioger, 
who  had  been  suociuled  with  Mt.  Jawetl,  at  Malta,  in  1823,  hnnnjf 
been  in  the  BubieqocDt  year  removed  by  death,  the  R«v.  Jofan 
Hartley  was  appointed  to  auDceed  him.  Coust&nliiiople  uid  the 
currounding  countries,  which  hod  been  left  unoccupied  by  th«  renm 
cf  Mr.  Connor  to  EogUcd,  beouce  his  field  of  miaaionDiy  toboar.  1b 
the  beginning  of  1826.  lileaira.  Krua£  and  Lieder  reached  CUro,  while 
Heasn.  Oobat  and  Kitghler  proceeded  to  Abj-sainia." 

"  And  now  Uie  wed  »own  to  plcoteouvly  commenced  ta  spring  am 
and  individual  instancei  at  converaion,  occurring;  here  and  tlw(«, 
afforded  eiidence  to  thu  miauDnariei  that  their  labour  was  not  in  Tain. 
The  AmeriniTi  miMJonaHm  at  Brirul  were  cheered  by  the  converwici 
of  a  yonng  Maronite,  Asoad  Shediak,  who,  amidit  imprimn  irnt.  and 
cruel  icourgingt  and  mockinga,  denied  not  his  Halter's  name,  but 
witnessed  a  good  confession  before  his  countrymen.  For  kmwj 
months  imprisoned  in  the  gloomy  mooaatery  at  Kannobia,  oAea 
beaten,  compelled  to  undress  and  pass  the  night  in  the  eoU,  faia 
sustenance  limited  to  the  smallest  portion  of  bread  and  water  vfaid 
could  sustain  life,  the  monks  assembling  daily  aronnd  him  to  insnlt 
him,  he  still  remained  '  stedfast,  onmotable,'  until,  worn  out,  h*  Ml 
asleep  in  Jesus." 

"  Amongst  the  Armenians  in  the  vicinity  of  Beirut,  there  were  indi- 
cations of  an  awakening.  Gr^ory  Wortabet,  an  Armenian  priest,  in 
the  face  of  mncb  persecuUon,  had  embraced  the  OospeL  Sereral  of 
the  clergy  of  that  Church  married  wives ;  and  the  esdlonent  amongst 
the  Armenians  at  Constantinople,  when  tidings  of  these  things  reached 
them,  was  so  great,  that  a  Council  was  convened  to  take  into  oon- 
nderaCion  these  extraordinary  circumslauces.  The  question  of  the 
celibacy  of  the  clergy  was  examined  with  great  freedom,  tbe  matter 
being  repeatedly  before  the  Turkish  rulers,  who  did  not  fail  to 
recommend  the  remoTsl  of  restriction.**  ■ 

■  AFcording  Id  Ibe  r^nlstiuDi  of  the  Anncnlsn  Church,  the  mensitic  prttst- 
bood  are  bound  to  *  life  o(  celibacy,  sad  are  ilway*  conneclrd  niih  caiiicatai 
Tbeir  diitincliae  name  ii  Vartsbid,  and  lo  lh«n  tbe  duty  of  preaching  is 
aislgDed.  The  kcuIbf,  ot  psriih  prietlhood,  tnuK  be  matrled  :  do  uDmariieil 
clergy  being  sllawed  to  hare  ibc  cure  ofMuli.  If  a  priat'i  wife  dies,  he  at  once 
relirn  lo  a  conTtnl—njt  SmitJi  and  IhtigMt  "  Uiuiamar)  Seitarehtt  n 
Armttda,"  pp.  133  and  1«S. 
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"  The  labours  of  the  Oetmiu]  nusuonarim  near  the  CaucaBUE  itere 
increaxini;  in  iatereit  and  importance.  Wide  and  hopeful  spheres  of 
labour  eiteoiled  before  theni ;  and  entrance!  for  misaionaries  appeared 
to  open  into  the  Tery  heart  of  Western  Alio.  Some  precious  Eruiti 
bad  been  gathn^d ;  and  the  monks  and  aome  of  llic  priesthood,  per- 
cemni;  that  ligbt  iras  increasing,  began  to  ahow  iymptotus  of  hostility. 
The  miuionanes  bad  revised  for  the  preaa  the  four  Gospels  in  Ararat- 
Armenian  ;  the  whole  of  the  New  Testament  in  Georgian,  or  Orient^ 
Turkiih,  having  been  alio  prepared  by  them." 

"  In  1831,  the  Americtut  Board  of  Missions  began  to  extend  its  ope- 
ntioDS.  The  pTflvious  eleven  years  had  been  occU|iied  in  visiting  the 
countries  around  the  Meditomncan,  and  inreatigBting  the  condition 
of  the  people.  A  vast  extant  of  country  had  been  traverBcd  i  along 
the  northern  shores  of  the  African  continent,  through  ^^t,  and 
aorou  the  desert  to  Paleotiuei  from  Beirut,  across  the  mountains  of 
Lebanon,  to  Damascus;  from  the  ancient  Tarsus,  through  the  eouthetn 
provinces  of  Asia  Minor,  to  Smyrna ;  thence,  through  the  several  dis- 
tricts of  the  same  country,  to  Ciesarea.  Armenia  had  been  explored 
by  Messrs.  Smith  and  llwight,  in  1630,  and  a  week  was  spent  amongst 
llie  Nestorians  at  Unimiah.  They  had  now  made  themselves 
aG<]uainted  with  the  nece«tities  of  the  people,  the  most  accessible 
places,  and  tho  plan*  of  operation  most  likely  to  be  successful.  It 
was  &  season  ofoppoTtunitjr.  Changes  had  token  place  in  the  position 
of  Turkey:  humiliating  dispensations  had  been  dealt  out,  and  the 
arrogance  of  the  Hoalonu  had  been  brought  low.  Greece  had  been 
wrested  from  the  Sultau,  and  erected  into  an  independent  kingdom. 
The  treaty  of  Ackerman,  in  1827,  had  shorn  him  of  another  portion  of 
his  dominions.  In  vain,  the  sacred  '  Sanjak  el  shereef '  was  unfuried. 
The  adoption  of  Christian  improvements,  introduced  by  Mabmoud  I1-, 
had  irreparably  injured  the  influence  nhich  tlie  Turkish  Sultans  had 
hitherto  exercised  <u  heads  of  Ihe  Mahomoicdan  faith ;  and  Kuuda,  in 
posACHiion  of  Adrianople,  dielated  to  the  Sublime  Porte  a  humiliating 
treaty  of  peace." 

"  Hew  positions  were  at  oiioe  entered  upon  bf  the  American  mistion- 
MJes.  Beirut,  which  had  been  suspended  in  1628,  was  resumed  in 
1S30|  Constantinople  and  Athens  were  occupied  in  the  nexl  year; 
and  Broosa  and  Trebizond  in  1834.  At  alt  tiiese  plun-s— -as  well  as 
at  Syra  and  Smyrna,  the  stations  of  the  Church  Missionary  Society — 
schools  were  opened,  and  tho  variuui  depurtmcnla  of  Evangelical 
labour  diligently  prosecuted,  flopeful  symptoms  soon  began  to  show 
thcmidvcs  amongst  the  Armenians  of  Constantinople.  By  a  Strang 
body  in  that  Qiurch,  the  Scriptures  were  acknowledged  a*  the  only 
and  all-«uffident  guide  in  mattcn  of  fiuth  tad  praotiee  i  inquiren 
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incrcued ;  utd  the  hearts  of  niiinjr  were  »ufteneil.  It  waa  j(Mt  llw 
juncture  to  bring  out  the  true  Umpra  and  spirit  of  these  lapaed 
Churches.  They  were  now  put  lo  the  teat,  that  it  migbt  be  wen 
whether  they  wouIU  accept  The  work  of  rcConiiation  which  had  oo«b- 
menced  amongsl  them,  or  meet  it  with  hostility  and  peraecution." 

"  The  Greek  Church  was  the  flnt  to  break  forth  in  angry  denuncta- 
tioDs.  In  the  beginning  of  1B3T,  an  Evangelical  Letter  Irom  the 
Greek  Patriarch  was  published — the  severest  and  most  bitter  dom- 
ment  of  ecclestnslical  aulhoritf  which  bad  yet  appeared.  It  consiated 
of  ihirtj'  pages  octavo,  reprexenting  the  mUiicnarie»  «i  Satamrai 
kerttiarehs  from  Iht  cuvrrni  of  hell,  and  th*  abyn  of  the  norfArra 
oeeait,  ahnte  ohjett  tctn  la  pntrlgU,  and  ta  foment  diriaoiu,  and  h*ra»* 
their  ChuTch,  and  fill  it  iri/h  herety :  the  purchase  ar  use  of  anj 
tranalalions  of  the  Scriptures  made  by  the  miuionaries,  whether  in 
the  Turkish,  ServiaOi  Arabic,  Bulgarian,  Slavoninn,  or  other  lan- 
guages, were  prohibited,  and  attendance  at  their  schools  was  forbuldeo.** 

"  The  eccletifuticnl  authorities  of  the  Armeniani  soon  followed  the 
example  of  the  Greek  Church,  and  without  heiilalioa  placed  ihrm- 
•elvei  in  a  position  of  antagonism  to  the  adnndng  prinaplea  ot  &• 
Beformation.  The  political  power  with  which  the;  wer*  isTCaUd, 
was  vigorously  employed  in  impeding  the  efforts  of  the  Amerieaa 
missionaries.  The  tchooU  were  elottd ;  the  boolte  tehiiA  had  heett  jMt 
into  circulation  uwre  collected  and  committed  to  the  jlames,  the  Seryh- 
lurei  not  execpUd,  on  tuxi  public  oecation*.  £cclesiaatical  letters  and 
documents  were  iuued,  denouncing  the  misdonariea  as  heretics  and 
InGdels,  who,  under  the  influence  of  the  basest  motives,  were  endea- 
vouring to  undermine  the  true  orthodox  faith  of  the  people;  and  all 
Armenians  were  prohibited,  on  pain  of  eicommunicatioD,  priaon,  and 
banishment,  from  holding  intercouiae  with  them,  receiving  or  reading 
their  books,  or  in  any  way  countenancing  them." 

"  But  these  measures,  so  far  from  extinguishing  the  spirit  of  inquiry, 
deepened  and  gave  intensity  to  the  movemenL  A  Ultie  band  of  truly 
interested  persons,  small  in  number,  but  influential  in  position,  among 
them  individuals  of  various  professions  ^priests,  teachers,  hankers, 
jewellers,  and  merchants — continued,  notwithstanding  the  ha ra aging 
procedures  to  which  they  exposed  themselves,  to  attend  on  the  inatrui>- 
tion  of  the  missionaries.  Knowing  the  value  of  pure  Gospel  truth, 
they  were  prepared  to  hold  it  fiut,  at  whatever  coat,  tfaemselvea,  and  to 
avail  themselves  of  the  pecnliar  facilities  afforded  by  the  commercial 
character  of  the  Armenian  community,  for  its  active  dissemination 
amongst  the  million  and  a-half  of  their  countrymen  scattered  over  the 
wide  extent  of  the  Turkish  empire.  Moreover,  a  serious  dispute, 
which  occurred  about  this  time  between  the  Armenian  bankers  and 
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the  Armenian  trBdesmen,  with  reference  to  the  College  at  Scutari, 
which  had  beCD  established  to  opjHise  Protestantism,  and  the  decision 
of  tlic  Turkish  Govemmeiil  on  the  Huhject,  weakened  the  penecutingl 
paily,  and  helped  the  efforCi  of  ihoae  who  were  anxious  for  a  reform*-  ] 
tion  in  ihc  Church." 

"  The  light  which  hod  been  kindled  at  Constantinople,  now  mpidlj" 
extended  ilaelfto  other  place;,  amongst  which  may  be  more  particularly 
mentioned  Broosa,  TrebiEond,  and  Nicomedia.  At  Brooaa,  where 
persecution  had  been  most  severe,  the  number  and  chnracter  of  those 
who  were  seriously  inquiring  were  such  as  to  fill  the  hearts  of  the  mis- 
sionaries with  joy;  and  there  the  attempt  to  gustain  public  preaching 
WBi  attended  with  greater  success  than  in  any  other  ]>art  of  Turkey. 
At  Trebizond,  inviting  in  scenery  aod  climate,  but  in  a  spiritual  point 
of  view,  when  first  occupied  as  a  missionary  station,  like  a  post  in  the 
deep  solitudes  of  the  wilderness,  some  few  satisfactory  instances  of  con- 
Tersion  had  occurred,  affording  hope  that  the  day  might  soon  dawn  on 
the  Armenian  villagers  around,  who,  without  schools,  had  been  suffered, 
in  ■  state  of  savage  ignorance,  to  pass  on  from  generation  to  genera- 
tion, their  careless  priests  and  bishops  not  being  at  the  pains  even  to 
leach  them  how  to  read.  And  further  westward  still,  at  Erieroum, 
the  capital  of  ancient  Armenia,  encompassed  with  burying-grounds — 
itself  a  Tast  burial-place  of  the  spiritually  dead,  where  works  of  merit, 
vain  traditions,  saint-worship,  rigid  fasts,  and  other  superstitious  rites 
and  cUBtonu  of  a  dead  Christianity,  were  as  numerous  amongst  ths 
living  as  grave-stones  amongst  the  sleeping-places  of  the  dead — a 
commeocement  had  been  made." 

"  The  ecclesiasticBl  party  having  vainly  tried  by  other  means  to  arreat 
the  progress  of  the  Keformation,  resolved,  in  the  year  1846,  to  adopt 
a  new  expedient,  one  fraught  with  danger  to  a  corrupt  Church,  wIiom 
only  ufety  conaisti  in  withdrawing  itself  as  much  as  possible  into  the 
deep  shades  of  obscurity,  and  shunning  exposure  to  the  tight  of  free 
investigation  ;  they  decided  to  challenge  the  Evangelical  Armenians 
to  discussion  '  on  the  main  points  in  dispute  between  them. 
These  discussions  were  usually  in  private  houses,  in  presence  nf  a 
■elect  company,  called  together  for  the  occasion ;  the  chief  disputant 
on  the  Patriarch's  side  being  a  certain  teacher  named  Tchamonrjian, 
whose  reputation  for  learning  and  logic  was  so  great  as  to  rank  him 
among  the  foremost  champions  of  Armenian  orthodoxy.'  The  Eiran- 
gellcal  >idc  of  the  argument  was  generally  maintained  by  an  indi- 
vidual named  Apisoghom  llachadoorian,  of  whose  life  a  sketch  has 
been  drawn  up  by  the  American  missionary,  the  llev.  H.  O.  O.  DwigbL 
This  man  was  enabled  to  exhibit  the  truthfulness  of  Evangelical  doe- 
bine  in  w  viTid  a  manner,  as  to  carry  home  conviction  to  the  minda 
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of  many;  md.  u  might  be  expected,  thcM  dbciwaom  were  mms 
■bendaned  by  the  quasi-orlhodox.  Itetreadiig  from  tt  position  of  too 
great  praiJTaity,  they  resolved  to  confine  thenuelve*  henceforward  to 
the  use  of  the  pen  and  the  preaa.  A  treatue  on  the  CoflunanioA,  bj 
Tcfaamouljian,  waa  loon  publixhcd;  in  which,  after  labouring  to  sctab- 
liih  the  error  of  trBDiubstantiation,  prvcUelj  u  it  ia  held  by  I&e 
fiottiaiiiats,  he  chaUenxed  Apiiioghoni  to  confule  hia  argiuDcnta.  Tha 
reply,  in  the  form  of  a  pamphiet  contisting  of  serenty^Fipbt  pagrt 
]2mo.,  vai  oot  long  ic  maJung  ita  appearance.  The  written  contro- 
leny  waa  not  more  favautkblc  to  the  mainUinen  of  the  andenl 
ayatem,  than  the  ttrd  eoce  diacusaiona.  Curiosity  was  excited,  and  the 
pamphlets  on  both  sides  were  eagerly  penucd.  Many  learned  with 
aurpriae,  that  doctrines  of  their  Church,  received  &om  their  forebtfaen, 
of  whoae  verity  they  had  never  eviortaiucd  a  doubt,  were  now 
objeoted  to  as  opposed  M  the  declaration*  of  holy  writ ;  and,  aa  tbey 
lead  and  aearched,  they  began  to  discriminale  between  the  pure 
elonent*  of  Ood'i  truth,  and  the  vain  devices  whi^  man  bod 
intermingled  with  them." 

*■  It  WM  determined  that  escommoiucation  and  anodMmn — «tMl^ 
it  muat  be  remembered,  according  to  Boman  and  Oriental  (■agSt 
olwayi  implica  ptrteeution — should  be  immediately  naorted  to,  as  the 
only  bopeftd  method  that  remained  of  bringing  bock  the  wamlena, 
and  al«o  of  effectuallf  terrifying  all  who  might  be  inclined  to  go  after 
the  >ew  leetariM,  as  they  were  called." 

"  In  the  latter  port  of  January  of  the  year  1846,  the  fall  viala  of 
hierarchal  vengeance  were  poured  out  upon  the  heads  of  thaVclcticft- 
leis  men  and  women  in  tbe  Armenian  Church  who  ehooe  to  obey  Ood 
rather  than  man.  They  were  summoned  before  the  Patriarch,  one  bj 
one,  and  peremptorily  ordered  to  subscribe  their  namei  to  a  moat 
idolatrous  creed,  which  had  been  prepared  for  the  purpoae,  on  pain  of 
the  terrible  anathema,  with  all  its  barbarous  consequences.  In  the 
couiae  of  a  week  or  so,  nearly  all  those  who  remained  Ann  found 
themielvea  in  the  most  pitiable  condition,  so  &r  aa  the  comforta  and 
necessaries  of  this  world  are  concerned.  They  were  ejected  from  their 
shops  and  their  business.  Men,  women,  and  children,  withont  regard 
to  circumstances,  were  compelled  to  leave  their  habitationa,  •ometime* 
in  the  middle  of  the  night,  and  to  go  forth  into  thestreets,  not  knowing 
whither  they  should  go,  or  where  they  should  find  aheher.  The  bnkein 
were  [Wohibited  from  furnishing  them  with  bread,  and  the  water- 
carriers  with  water.  Farenia  were  forced  by  the  Patriarch  to  caat  ont 
even  their  own  children  who  adhered  to  the  Gospel,  and  to  diaiuherit 

•  •■  The  Mii^onary  Herald  "  (Botton,  U.S.)  Im  Feb.,  114*,  pp.  11—41. 
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"  It  vu  indeed  a  tiine  of  more  terere  trial  than  th«  rBformed  had  yet 
eTperienced.  The  Patriarch  and  his  part;  resoried  to  every  cpecies  of 
opprusaioQ,  without  the  leut  scruple  or  pity ;  and  it  was  evident  that 
want  of  power  only  prevented  ihem  from  cutting  off  headi.  The 
brethren  could  not  paga  through  the  *treeti  without  being  abuiied  by 
all  kinds  of  Ullhy  language,  spit  upon,  and  stoned ;  a.  few  were  casl  into 
prison,  and  for  several  Sundays  the  churches  resounded  with  anathemas 
ogoinEt  the  fuUottcra  of  the  new  sect.  At  Brooaa,  Nicomedia,  Adft 
Botar,  Erzcroum,  and  more  particularly  Trebisond,  the  same  spirit  of 
persecution  displayed  itielf.  At  the  latter  place, "  the  Oospcl  readers," 
88  the  reformed  were  called,  were  subjected  to  every  form  of  reproach, 
and  to  tumultfl,  imprisonment,  banishment,  and  the  imminent  danger 
of  impoverishment  and  starvation.  Some  stood  Srm ;  while  others,  of 
a  more  timid  Epirit,  the  misaionary  work  at  that  place  being  of  recent 
origin,  gave  way  under  the  pressure." 

"  It  wus  at  this  crisis  that  the  bitterness  of  persecution  was  arrested, 
from  a  quarter  whence  auch  an  interference  might  have  been  least 
expected.  The  Turkish  Oovemmcnt  interposed  to  stay  the  tempeit  of 
eccieoiaslical  fury,  and  protected  the  incipient  reformation  from  the 
enmity  of  those  who  would  have  torn  it  up  root  and  branch.  The 
Artnonian  Patriarch,  summoned  before  Reshid  Fasha,  the  Minister  of 
Foreign  Afiairs,  was  charged  by  him  to  desist  from  hi*  oppreswve 
c-ourse.  It  iras  through  the  influence  of  F.ngland's  representative.  Sir 
Stratford  Canning,  vi'hose  noble  and  persevering  efforts  to  secure  in 
Tnikcv  liberty  of  conscience  are  above  all  praise,  that  this  result  waa 
obtained.  '  It  matter*  not  with  him,'  says  Mr.  Dwtght,  in  a  letter 
dated  Hay  13,  1S46,  'by  what  name  the  victim  of  penwculioit  ia 
called,  or  to  what  nation  or  denommntion  he  belongs — whether  fae  be 
Jew  or  Greek,  Mohammedan,  Armenian,  or  Homan.  This  noble  phi- 
lanthropist is  always  ready  to  fly  to  his  relief,  and  his  influence  is  very 
great,  llie  I<ord  has  used  him  as  an  instrument  in  bringing  about  aa 
great  changes  in  llii*  land  as  we  have  ever  seen  in  any  part  of  the 
world;  and  the  recognition  of  the  principle  by  this  Oovemmsnt,  that 
Protestant  Rayahs  (subjects)  can  live  in  this  country,  and  pursue  their 
lawful  callings,  and  at  the  some  time  worship  Ood  according  to  llia 
dictates  of  their  conscience,  ia  not  among  the  least  of  these  chaagea.' " 

"  Frtnn  this  period  the  principle  of  toleration  in  connexion  with  the 
Turkish  Government  has  been  steadily  advancing.  The  Sultan,  in  ft 
speech  delivered  at  Adrianople  during  the  year  1816,  openly  declared 
that  difference  in  religion  is  a  matter  that  concerns  only  the  conscieneee 
of  men.  and  haa  nothing  to  do  with  their  civil  position." 

"  The  right  to  enrol  themselves  as  members  of  a  ProteitAnt  oom- 
munity  wu  Dow  conceded  to  the  leformed ;  and  I'roteatajit  oongreg^ 
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1  (epantion  from  the  original  body,  wera  soon  or^MtuiFd  tt 
lople,  Nicomnlu,  Ads  Bs&u,  Kad  Tr«bi«ond." 

"  No  bishop  bavitig  b^o  amongic  the  number  of  Ifae  expelled,  tbew 
Protestant  congregations  are  at  prewat  dirested  of  Uie  epiacopal  ordet. 
The  iirat  ETangelicsl  Armeniaii  Church  was  formed  at  ConatantiDople 
in  July  of  184<>,  vhen  ^le  paator  waa  choaen  by  election ;  and  ifaia  first 
Church  BsauDiiid  the  congngalional  fons,  a  type  whicfa  has  been 
follo«ed  by  the  congregntiona  vhich  have  been  gathered  at  other 
pUeea.  The  American  minionarica  hate  clearly  abovn,  in  tbeii  pn*- 
ceedingi  with  reference  to  thcie  Oriental  Chutchm,  that  they  are 
influenced  by  no  narrow  ot  Kctarian  ipiriu  Their  object  is  to  evan- 
gelixe :  if  it  can  be  done  with  the  retention  of  the  aocieat  fbrau  •( 
'  church  goTemment,  well— and  DO  thit  principtc  they  are  airw  «a^ 
ducting  their  operationi  among  the  Ne>toriana." 

"  We  shall  venture  to  trace  the  work  amongst  the  Armeniana  id  kmm 
of  the  many  points  of  interest  which  preseot  thenuelres." 

"  At  Beirut,  ■  VarlsbM  named  Pedros,  who  had  been  expelled  fiuiM 
Conitantinopic  by  Ihe  Armrnian  Patriarch,  undertook  the  ofBce  of 
colporteur,  and  aoon  afterwarda  set  oat  for  Aleppo  and  Aintab,  a 
with  him  four  boxes  of  books,  consisting  prindpallj  of  the  A 
Turkish  translation  of  the  Scriptures.  His  sale  at  both  placet  waa  con- 
siderable, and  in  this  work  he  perteTered  daring  the  yean  184d  and 
1S46.  On  his  first  visit  to  Aintab  he  waa  receiTed  as  the  Biahi^'a 
guest,  and  had  free  inUrcouise  with  the  people ;  but  hii  aecosid  rait 
was  on  the  entreaty  of  a  few  persons  who  had  became  enlightened  hy 
the  perusal  of  Armeno-Turkish  books,  and  who  urged  it  oa  him  aa  a 
duty,  that,  as  he  had  furnished  them  with  the  Holy  Scriptures  in  their 
vernacular  language,  he  ought  now  to  visit  them,  and  hdp  them  in 
their  search  after  Ootpel  truth,  as  their  confidence  in  their  old  way 
was  completely  shaken.  Thus  the  numben  of  inqoiren  increased,  and 
many  were  fully  awakened  to  the  corruptioni  of  the  Armenian  Churdi. 
The  ecclesiastics,  alarmed,  succeeded  in  effecting  the  expulsion  of  the 
first  Vertabed,  and  of  a  second,  by  whom  he  had  been  followed,  and 
who  had  boldly  ei))oted,  before  large  congregatioas,  the  useletsneas  of 
confession  to  the  priest,  and  the  un  of  worshipping  sainta,  and  making 
jncture*  of  Ood.  But  this,  instead  of  overpowering  the  Protestant 
party,  made  them  more  determined;  and  a  document,  ngned  by 
eighty-two  heads  of  families,  waa  forwarded  to  the  Americans,  request- 
ing that  a  missionary  might  be  sent  to  instruct  them  in  the  way  of  hit." 

"  The  first  missionary  reached  Aintab  in  the  spring  of  1847,  and 
before  the  dose  of  the  next  year,  the  American  Board  of  MianoDi 
decided  to  regard  this  city  as  the  centre  of  ftiture  operations  on  behalf 
of  Southern  Turkey.     In  March,  IB49,  the  congregation,  which  had 
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been  coQRtantly,  although  ilowljr,  increating,  sumbeied  one  hundred 
adults;  and  thii  imall  body,  undeterred  by  its  apparent  weakness,  at 
once  assumed  the  aspect  and  bearing  of  a  Missionary  Church.  Acting 
in  the  communicative  spirit  of  the  Qospel,  its  members  diligently 
occupied  tbemtielves  in  spreading  abroad  the  knovledge  of  salvation  by 
Christ." 

"  The  Aintab  Christian*  retolved  to  go  forth  as  tradesmen,  and,  whila 
they  wrought  at  their  trades,  like  Paul,  when, '  because  be  wsa  of  tbe 
same  craft,  he  abode  with'  Aquila  and  Friscilla,  'and  wrought:  for 
by  their  occupation  they  were  tentmakem,'  like  him,  also,  to  reason 
with  their  countrymen,  and  persuade  them  to  the  truth.  Their 
industrial  occupation  would  protect  thom  from  the  charge  of  being 
vagabonds,  and  at  the  same  time,  in  the  way  of  ordinary  inlercourso 
with  all  cUsae«,  afford  to  them  the  very  opportunity  of  usefulneia 
which  they  desired.  Accordingly,  Rve  brethren,  hating  offered  them- 
selves  fur  this  work,  were  accepted  of  the  Church.  Two  were  desig- 
nated to  Oorfa,  in  Diarbekir,  two  to  Kiilis,  and  one  to  Aleppo." 

"  It  is  remarkable  that  the  native  Evang^lisls  who  first  reached  theas 
two  cities,  were  encouraged  and  countenanced  by  Mohammedans  la 
the  good  work  which  they  had  undertaken.  The  native  Christian 
who  went  to  Oorfii  was  met  on  tbe  fourth  day  after  his  arrival  by  a 
Mohammedan,  who,  when  he  had  made  himself  acquainted  with  tha 
object  of  his  coming,  went  round  himself  with  the  information  to  several 
Armenian  friends,  recommending  them  in  ttie  most  friendly  manner, 
if  they  were  desirous  of  knowing  what  Christ  had  indeed  taught,  to  go 
and  take  lessons  of  the  Protestant ;  and  he  wa«  in  consequence  visited 
by  two  priests  and  several  principal  men  of  the  place,  to  whom  ho  had 
full  opportunity  of  explaining  the  alone  hope  for  sinful  man.  At 
Killis,  the  native  Evangeliala,  having  been  ejected  from  their  lodging* 
by  the  Armenian  clergy,  at  the  instigation  of  the  Uiihop  of  Ainlab, 
were  enabled  to  hire  rooms  in  the  house  of  a  Mohammedan  ;  and  on 
the  fir»[  two  inquirers — one  a  Romanist  and  the  other  an  Armenian — 
uniting  with  them  in  the  perusal  of  the  Scriptures,  and  in  prayer,  the 
Mohammedans  became  then-  protcctom,  and  exhorted  both  Arme- 
nians and  Romanists  to  forsake  their  idolatrous  practices,  and  lisleii  to 
the  Gospel  as  taught  by  Protestants.  It  bos  been  one  of  the  most 
singular  and  interesting  phenomena  connected  with  this  retnarkabla 
movement  amongst  the  Armenians  throughout  the  Turkish  empire, 
that  Ihtofaammcdsns  have  been  often  found  to  interpose  on  the  port  of 
the  persecuted  Protestants,  and  shield  them  ^m  the  anger  of  their 
own  ignorant  countrymen." 

"  The  presence  of  tbe  native  brother  at  Aleppo  did  not  long  et«ape 
the  notice  of  (h«  Biahop,  »nd  befote  the  eipiraiion  of  a  month  ■  pro- 
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clamatum  was  imied,  denouBisiiig  him  m  an  Aintmb  Protectentk  and 
prohibitiiig  the  Armeniana  firom  holding  aiijr  i&terooone  with  himi 
hut  he  was  enabled  to  keep  hia  ground,  and  in  May,  1848,  American 
miaaionariet  were  stationed  in  that  dty.  It  wm  then  oompnted  to 
contain  80,000  inhabttanta,  of  whom  20,000  were  profearing  Chxiatiana 
of  Tarious  nations,  hmguages,  and  sects.  Here  the  Aimbic,  the  spoken 
language  of  Syria,  the  Torkish,  the  language  of  the  districts  of  the 
north,  meet  as  on  common  ground,  the  latter  being  in  BMst  general 
use.  Of  the  Christian  sects,  the  Papal  Christians  are  the  moat  numer- 
ous, amounting  to  no  fewer  than  njSOOJ* 

M  On  the  maintenance  of  the  system  of  ceremonial  obserfaacea  the 
priests  chiefly  depend  for  the  meana  of  support.  The  priesthood, 
therefore,  is  their  trade,  their  merchandiae  being  the  souls  of  men  ^ 
and  many  are  ready  to  say,  '  Put  me,  I  pray  thee,  into  one  of  the 
priests*  ofliees,  that  I  may  eat  a  piece  of  bread.*  When  once  estab- 
Uahed  in  their  place,  they  are  imagined  to  poasess  more  than  cNPdinary 
power.  They  can  remit  or  retain  sin,  change  bread  into  flerii  and 
blood,  and  dispense  with  wine  in  the  celebration  of  mass.  They 
attend  at  the  confessional,  chant  in  church  in  an  unknown  language, 
herald  the  mandates  of  the  Patriarch,  and  execute  the  orders  of  the 
Bishop ;  and,  with  a  zeal  worthy  of  a  better  cause,  keep  watch  around 
the  dweUings  of  all  those  who  manifest  a  desire  to  know  the  Truth."  * 

**  The  inhabitants  of  Aleppo  are  remarkable  for  their  social  cQsposi- 
tions  and  habits.  Much  of  their  time  is  spent  in  social  intenriews  and 
interchange  of  visits.  <  They  frequent  the  gardens  and  other  places  of 
recreation  and  amusement,  where  they  may  be  found  at  almost  all 
hours,  especially  towards  evening,  seated  in  small  companies  on  the 
ground,  and  they  are  very  a&ble  and  courteous  to  strangers.  They 
love  firiendly  disputation,  are  shrewd  and  ingenious  in  argument,  and 
it  is  a  pleasure  to  meet  and  mingle  with  them.' " 

"  Yet  at  none  of  the  cities  to  which  we  have  referred  has  Truth  met 
with  so  determinate  an  opposition  as  at  Aleppo.  On  more  than  one 
occasion  have  the  ecclesiastical  authorities  ordered  all  Protestant 
books,  all  Bibles  firom  Protestant  presses,  &c.,  to  be  burned,  destroyed, 
or  delivered  into  their  hands,  while  those  who  neglected  to  obey  the 
mandate  have  been  threatened  with  excommunication.  It  was  found 
impracticable  to  keep  open  a  schooL  Private  influence  and  persuasion 
were  incessantly  employed  to  turn  away  every  ear  from  hearing  ihe 
message  of  God*s  mercy  in  Christ;  and  if  any  persisted  in  seeking 
instruction,  annoyances  and  persecutions  of  every  possible  kind  were 
heaped  upon  them.  Not  that  the  missionaries  have  been  altogether 
without  encouragement.  '  A  few  weeks  since,'  writes  Mr.  Ford,  *  on 
•  "  The  Misaionary  Herald  "  (Boston,  U.S.)  for  Sept.,  p.  320. 
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van  our  delightful  privilege  to  welcome 
D  the  fellowship  of  the  rixihle  Church, 
D  profeuion  of  tbeii  fiutli,  in  the  usual 


the  first  Sabbath  of  Jun 
three  of  our  congregatio 
Hnd  to  the  table  of  the  Lord,  c 
fbrm  of  the  Churches  at  home.' ' 

"  But  in  QthGr  directions  besidea,  the  light  fjrom  Aintub  hod  extended 
itielf.  Northward,  at  the  citf  of  Diorbekir,  a  spirit  of  inquiry  had 
been  awakened,  in  the  Qrst  instance  by  the  vliit  of  a  pious  native  from 
Erierouiu,  with  a  liberal  supply  of  booka,  and  then  bj  similar  effort* 
on  the  part  of  the  Aintab  brethren.  The  city,  importimt  in  it«elf  from 
the  Large  number  of  nominal  Chriatiuns  resident  there,  amounting  in 
all — Armenians,  Syrian  Christians,  Chaldeans,  Armenian  Catholics, 
and  Greeks— to  about  1 2,000,  is  rendered  still  more  so  from  its  central 
position,  connecting  Mosul  with  Aintab  and  Aleppo,  and  Bagdad  with 
Constantinople.  Situated  aa  the  vest  bank  of  the  Tigris,  it  has  an 
extensive  trade,  and  much  intercourse  with  the  surrounding  country, 
and  is  frequenUd  by  traders  from  the  various  regions  of  Mesopotamia 
and  Armenia.  Here  the  Syrian  Christians  ore  found  in  considerable 
numbers,  amongst  whom  missionary  efforts  have  made  less  progress 
tluui  amongst  the  Armenians  and  Nestorians.' 

"  This  pIscewBK  visited  in  1849  by  the  American  Missionary  Schneidw, 
and  a  native  brother  from  Aintab  whs  lei^  there  by  him,  whom  the 
ecclesiastical  party  vainly  endeavoured  to  expel ;  and  there  the  work, 
amidal  much  opposition,  has  continued  to  progreu." 

"  Many  other  places  are  referred  to  in  the  details  of  the  American 
Missionaries  as  characteiised  by  movements  of  a  nmilar  nature,  more 
or  less  developed.  To  the  eastward,  Mosul ;  the  province  of  Gcghis,  in 
the  Pashalic  of  DIarbckir,  containing  12,000  to  15,000  Armenians; 
and,  Airther  to  the  north-east,  Erieroum,  the  largest  city  and  bulwark 
of  Turkish  Armenia;  Bcinc,  to  the  south  of  Mount  Taurus i  and 
Arsbkir,  between  Besnc  and  Erzengan.  To  the  north-west  of  Aintab, 
Maraflh  :  and  directly  north  from  Mnrash,  Sivas ;  and  beyontl  lliat 
again,  Tokat ;  then  Ke<^eh  (CiesBreB),  forming  an  angle  to  tlie  west 
with  Sivas  and  Marash ;  and  on  the  southern  coast,  Adana  and  Tarsus. 
Thcue,  with  the  loralitie*  already  mentioned— Nicomedia,  Brooso, 
Trebitond,  Moosh— present  a  field  indeed,  of  great  magnitude  and 
importance.  After  reviewing  it  cm  the  map,  our  readers  will  bn  pre- 
pared to  coincide  with  our  Catechist,  Mr-  Sandreciki.  in  the  following 
remarks,  th«  result  of  his  own  personal  observation : — 

"  ■  It  seems  that  the  Lord  has  chosen  this  people  t«  become  a  light  in 
the  darkness;  a  light,  not  only  to  their  own  benighted  Christian 
countrymen,  but  also  to  the  Moliammedans,  and  especially  to  the 
Osmanlis,  whose  language  is,  in  many  perls,  almost  the  only  one  they 
•peak.     The   stir  is   a   general   one.    Besides   the   above-mentioned 
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plcLcn,  thera  are  manf  otbers  where  inquirers  have  risen  thraugh  tt 
agency  of  leachen  or  colporteurs  sent  oul  by  (be  Americans,  and  n 
begin  to  hold  pruyer-met'tingK.' " 

In  the  early  port  of  1850,  the  American  mieaionsrieB  reported  d 
ommencement  of  religious  inquiry  amongst  the  Greeks  at  Coe 
tiaople.  Several  of  them,  both  men  and  women,  were  iti  re 
attendance  on  a  special  Sunday  service,  which  hod  been  op«ni?d  w 
their  behalf,  coming,  for  this  purpose,  a  distance  of  from  tliroe  tt 
and  even  six  miles ;  and  hopes  were  eaterlained  tlint  u  true  wotk  tt> 
grace  had  beeo  begun  in  the  brcasta  of  more  than  oue  of  the  littlai 
company.  The  Bev.  U.  J.  Van  I^nnep,  in  a  letter  dntetl  Coiulanti-* 
Dople,  July  20,  1650,  thus  refers  to  the  probable  origin  of  this  mc 

"  The  movement  among  the  Oreeks  dates  as  far  bock  as  tbe  gi 
persecution  of  the  ETangelical  Armenians.  Before  that  tirne,  h 
ever,  there  were  iudications  of  a  change.  The  Bibles  tliat  bave  h 
disiributed  to  them,  and  the  light  brought  from  Europe  bjr  niMi) 
their  countrymen,  have  loosened  tbe  foundations  of  tuperstitiac,  a^' 
the  great  majority  of  the  better  portion  of  the  nation  hare  sigbed  fm 
a  reformation.  Tbe  example  given  by  the  Armenians  of  auflefiug  tir 
conscience'  take,  and  the  sight,  ever  since  placed  before  the  worU,  <f 
a  truly  Christian  Church,  have  produced  a  deep  impression  od  miaf 
minds.  Formerly  they  could  canily  be  kept  from  attending  va 
services.  Now  the  anathemas  of  tbe  priests  have  lost  their  poiretj 
and,  whatever  thej  may  do,  they  cannot  prevent  a  goodly  numi 
from  attending  our  worship.  They  liave  already  tried  tbeir  b««e,  ■ 
have  failed,"  * 

Persecution  in  several  instances,  before  the  issuing  of  tJie  laM 
firman,  had  been  tried,  but  ineffectually.  The  Greek  Patriarch  had< 
allcmpted  lo  aceompliih  the  banishment  of  one  of  these  inquiren 
unsuccessfully ;  while  the  display  of  hitler  hostility  induced  the  wife 
and  children  of  the  man,  who  had  not  previously  joined  with  him,  b 
unite  themselves  to  the  Protestant  community.  "  There  is,"  write 
the  Bev,  G.  W.  Wood,  March  I  i,  1850,  "  a  spirit  abroad,  if  we  do  not 
greatly  mistake,  auch  as  has  not  before  been  seen  among  the  Oreelu. 
of  Constantinople.  It  is  not  to  be  disguised  that  mighty  obita«lM 
oppose  the  spread  of  the  Gospel  among  them.  They  are  the  a 
proud,  self-sufficient,  sensual  people  that  Iheir  father*  were  ItKW- 
years  ago — caring  only  for  this  world,  whe  in  their  own  conceit,  coi 
leraptuous  of  others,  and  banded  together,  as  with  bauds  of  iron,  i 
resist  all  attempts  at  the  introduction  of  another  faith  ftniong  thmit. 
Yet  let  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord  descend  upon  them,  and  glorious  will 
"  The  Uiuioi.scy  llerutJ  "  (BotlDii,  U.  S.)  foi  Sa<ta.hti,  ISM,  p.  381. 
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be  the  working  of  his  power!    May  we  not  hope  to  see  it  in  our 
day?"* 

The  creation  of  a  Protestant  bishopric  at  Jerusalem  about  the  same 
time  that  it  pleased  the  Lord  to  move  the  ruler  of  the  Turkish  empire 
to  put  down  all  religious  persecution  against  the  Christians  and  to  grant 
them  full  liberty  of  conscience,  was  a  most  significant  and  important 
event.  It  is  a  measure  that  has  already,  especially  under  the  direction 
of  the  present  wise  and  devoted  prelate,  produced  most  happy  and 
encouraging  results ;  for  Bishop  Oobat  writes :  ''  There  is  almost  a 
general  movement  from  Aleppo  to  Jerusalem,  by  no  means,  however, 
exclusively  religious."  Small  Protestant  communities  have  been 
formed  at  Jerusalem,  Ja£b,  Bethlehem,  Nablous,  and  Nazareth,  and 
the  Church  Missionary  Society  have  increased  their  missionary 
agency  in  Palestine  by  the  addition  of  two  ordained  and  one  lay 
agent.  The  congregation  of  Protestant  converts  at  Nablous  amounts 
now  to  two  hundred.  The  Arabic  translation  of  our  Prayer-book,  by 
the  Christian  Knowledge  Society,  is  found  a  most  useftd  work,  and 
very  acceptable  to  the  people,  who  are  accustomed  to  a  liturgy. 

The  most  friendly  understanding  exists  between  the  members 
of  the  Jerusalem  Mission  and  the  American  missionaries  in  Syria, 
who  cordially  co-operate  with  one  another  in  the  advancement  of  the 
Saviour's  kingdom  in  those  regions.  The  labours  of  the  American 
Mission  of  Beyrout  have  been  blessed  with  remarkable  success  in 
the  establishment  of  a  Protestant  congregation  and  schools  at  Beyrout 
and  Hasbeiya,  and  in  the  awakening  of  a  desire  for  scriptural  light 
among  the  people  in  several  other  parts  of  the  Lebanon.  They 
have  also  rendered  much  service  by  the  great  number  of  books  issued 
from  their  printing  office.  A  very  interesting  religious  movement 
has  manifested  itself  at  Damascus,  under  the  joint  influence  o« 
American  missionaries  and  of  a  missionary  sent  by  the  Presbyterian 
Church  of  the  north  of  Lreland ;  a  respectable  Protestant  congregation 
has  been  formed  and  a  school  opened. 

The  American  Board  of  Missions  has  increased  its  former  mis- 
sionary staff  among  the  Nestorians,  and  established  two  stations, — one 
among  the  independent  mountaineers,  and  another  for  the  Nes- 
torians in  the  district  of  Oroomiah.  Their  plan  of  operations  con- 
sists in  the  translation  of  the  Scriptures  into  the  vernacular  tongue, 
the  circulation  of  tracts,  establishment  of  schools,  and  preaching  the 
Gospel.  They  endeavour  to  obtain  the  co-operation  of  the  clergy  in 
these  proceedings,  and  the  accounts  received  of  the  progress  of  the 
people  in  scriptural  and  spiritual  knowledge  are  very  cheering,  not- 
withstanding all  the  opposition  of  Popish  Jesuits  and  Russian  agents. 

•  Ibid.,  Jupe,  1850,  p.  209. 
3  H 
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They  hare  sent  an  intelligent  and  pious  Nestorian  youth  as  a  firee 
pupil  to  the  Malta  Protestant  College,  to  be  educated  as  a  missionary. 

The  following  testimony  of  the  Rev.  N.  Benjamin,  to  the  fact  of 
the  exertions  of  the  Protestants  having  successfully  checked  the 
increase  of  Popery  in  sereral  districts,  is  most  encouraging : — 

"  But  I  cannot  refrain  from  alludiDg  to  one  fret  of  general  notoriety  and 
of  great  importance,  which  is,  that  the  circulation  of  the  Word  of  €k)d,  and 
the  preralenoe  of  Brangdioal  sentiments  in  the  Armenian  nation,  hare 
already  put  an  effectual  stop  to  the  influence  of  Bomanixing  agencies  among 
this  people.  For  a  great  number  of  years  the  Pi4>iBt8  hare  been  labouring^ 
as  you  are  aware,  with  oeasdees  activity,  and  by  deep-laid  plans,  to  gaim 
orer  to  their  Church  the  Armenian  nation.  And  they  had  ereiy  prospect 
of  entire  success  in  these  schemes.  It  is  a  common  remari^  made  not  only 
by  Protestant  Armenians,  but  by  persons  still  in  the  Armenian  Church,  Uiat 
if  the  Protestant  reformation  had  not  commenced  in  this  empire  as  it  did, 
half  the  Armenian  nation,  or,  as  some  say,  the  whole^  would  ere  this  have 
become  Boman  Catholic  Now,  as  I  before  said,  this  tendency  has  wholly, 
and,  I  trust,  for  erer  stopped ;  and  those  very  persons  in  the  Armenian 
Church,  who  but  a  few  years  ago  were  combined  with  Papists  in  exertions 
to  keep  out  Protestantism,  are  now  ready  to  co-operate  with  Protestants  in 
the  couflict  with  Popery.  These  things  an?  wonderful  in  our  eyes,  and  con- 
strain us  to  bow  down  in  humble  adoration  of  that  sovereign  and  omni- 
potent grace  which  can  so  mould  the  hearts  and  the  purposes  of  men." 

According  to  the  latest  accounts  received,  the  reformation  is  steadily 
progressing  almost  everywhere  in  Syria,  central  Asia,  and  European 
Turkey,  notwithstanding  frequent  opposition,  especially  on  the  part  of 
the  established  Christian  priesthood.  At  Aintab,  in  Asia  Minor,  the 
congregation  is  reported  to  number  from  600  to  800  members.  The 
number  of  labourers,  however,  is  sadly  disproportionate  to  the  urgent 
demands  of  the  people  for  churches,  preachers,  and  schools. 

The  American  Missions  in  the  East  far  exceed,  in  the  number  of 
their  agents  and  in  the  amount  of  their  expenditure,  those  of  any  other 
country,  the  annual  sum  spent  by  them  for  several  years  being 
15,000/.  The  assistance  supplied  at  present  from  England  to  this 
great  work  is  as  follows : — The  Church  Missionary  Society  employs 
five  ordained  and  fourteen  lay  agents ;  the  Jews  Society,  eight  ordained 
and  twenty  lay  agents ;  and  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society  has 
one  ordained  and  one  lay  travelling  agent. 

The  latest  measure  undertaken  in  England  for  the  promotion  of  the 
religious  and  social  regeneration  of  the  nations  of  the  East  has  been 
the  foundation  of  the  Protestant  College  at  Malta,  having  for  its  object 
the  education  of  a  nath*^  missionary  agency.  The  founders  of  this 
Institution  were  induced  to  consider  this  plan  the  best  that  could 
be  adopted,   in  consequence  of  the  many  obvious  advantages  of  a 
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NA11YK  over  a  CaROPBAN  agency,  a  feet  fuUj  proved  by  ihe  greet 
flufcetn  of  the  American  miMionarieii,  whose  chief  occupation  bos  been 
the  tntining  up  of  naliTa  agents.  The  objecu  and  advantages  of  the 
Mftltn  College  will,  however,  be  best  explained  by  the  following 
eiiracia  from  its  Prospectus,  which  hsB  been  given  al  length  in  the 
introduction : — 

"  1.  Tha  oljjvGt  of  the  Malta  Calkge  is  thus  briuBy  eiprasMd  in  Uia  flott 
Article  of  its  Constitution : — Thb  pant  BDrcitiOs  0»  KitivBs  ruon  th» 
DimxMXT  iLaatoae  or  tub  £jtsT,  ab  Kisd:«.iAHiEa,  SciLipriiaE-BKiDiiia, 

BOBOOLMABTEBS,  tBD  INTnBFBBTEBS. 

"  2.  The  Q&tioni,  lor  whoso  regeneration  the  Colk'ge  hiu  been  founded, 
include  aya  nriiDBEii  ihluoks  of  iwople  (ncluiiro  of  the  £iut  Indifis  and 
Chins)  I  and  the  tgeaej  noir  employed  amongit  them,  amoiiuti  only  to 
thne  mixgionBriGs  for  every  two  millions.  It  is  therefore  oonsideml,  that  in 
orIht  Is  proridc  ■  sattvb  aqsuct  in  any  degree  adequate  to  the  lugmt 
destitution  of  these  loof^-neglected  nations,  it  will  be  desirable  to  admit  at 
Imst  cunt  fftTMDBBD  Obikitau  into  the  OollegR.  The  avBrage  cost  for  th* 
mnintcuanco  and  instniction  of  raoh  pupil  at  Malta,  is  iOL  a-year,  or  aboul 
half  Ibo  coat  of  a  limihu-  edumtion  in  Englaod. 

"  3.  The  necenity  for  a  jrrHfsifou  education  anaea  iroin  the  bet,  that 
VBrj  hw  of  the  Orientals  are  able  to  pay,  and  those  wbo  hare  tlie  nuiaa*  aiv 
not  usually  the  moat  luplinod  to  dcTote  thanirlvn  to  miasionary  punnitSi 
JTo  Jfiuioaarf  CulUge  in  Europt  U  irff-tHpfiorting. 

"  4.  The  present  oandiliou  uf  the  naCitu*  inltabiting  the  eaitum  shores  ti 
the  M«iJt«mu|i«D,  is  slikc  intisr^sliii^  and  uriljuaL  It  is  ("liHftClwiwd  bj 
a  general  spirit  of  iuquiiy  on  religious  nibjcots,  and  a  purvading  GxJing  of 
diisatistscliou  with  the  old  nyslmus,  whstJier  of  Holuuniiiixlaa  sufwrslilion, 
or  dvbasmi  Qiristinnity. 

"  5.  There  is  a  moat  urgent  want  of  qualiQcd  KAnni  uta^tPi^Any  aobxtb 
for  lliu  wide  Gdds  of  labour  oph'Hing  tliroughuut  utery  district  of  the  East; 
and  if  the  Conuniltoc  can  obtaiu  the  funds  required  fur  the  full  aDOampliah- 
ment  of  their  design,  tub  M^lta  Pbotkbtaxt  Colucob  wti-l  becoiui  ax 

CXILIABY    TO    ALL    OITB    UtiHIOXABT    SoCItTlia,    A    ORELT 

>  sTOBiBOUEE,  wbenis  they  may  be  pmrided  with  natire 
1  of  eierji  dercriptiou,  eduntlad  at  a  small  cost ;  eiinnpt  from  Ihe 
diseases  to  which  persons  nut  aeclimatjsnl  in  hot  conntrios  tit  liable,  and 
<qjojing  all  Ihe  adrantag«a  eonntcted  with  an  acqtuuntance  with  t)ii>  Oriental 
languaga,  mannm,  and  customi. 

"fi.  THa  Committee  of  Ihn  Uolta  College  desire  to  senrl  out  annnally 
from  rrnnx  to  tWbutt  ipialiBnl  labourers,  after  going  tlirougfa  a  eonrae 
of  mlunlion,  laetin^,  on  an  areragis  nil  y>«re.  Bat,  in  order  to  cany  olU 
this  d»igii,  the  Instilulinn  r«]uim  *  piTTnaiiBnt  im-'ome  of  4,010/.  a-yrar, 
which  no  only  be  secured  by  arxitaL  icnacRl  Mion. 
"8.  A  iciiDol  of  psqrtng  jmpibv  fortheBdocalioaef  thoEuropeanaiu  the 
3h  2 
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East,  and  of  the  wealthy  Orientals,  has  been  added  aa  an  AmxiUary  hemk 
of  the  College,  and  is  self-supporting.  This  school,  although  of  aeeondaiy 
importance  in  the  plans  of  the  Committee,  materiallj  promotes  their  great 
missionary  work,  in  assisting  the  training  of  the  Orientals;  and  a  mis- 
sionary spirit  has  already  been  imbibed  by  some  of  the  most  ffAed 
European  pupils." 

The  Malta  College  aims  at  becoming  not  only  a  great  Mvsmtmuj 
Institution,  where  sound  religious  and  general  instruction  may  be 
obtained  in  all  the  specified  branches  of  study,  but  where,  also,  that 
instruction  may  be  communicated  in  the  best  and,  both  as  regards  time 
and  expense,  the  most  economical  manner ;  an  Institution  in  which  the 
difficult  art  of  teaching  may  itself  be  continually  studied,  practised,  and 
even  improved.     Young  men  will  be  selected  as  free  pupils  fixim  the 
East ;  a  few  also  will  be  sent  from  England,  who,  commended  for  their 
piety  and  ability  to  teach,  may  by  their  example  and    conduct  be 
expected  to  exercise  a  most  beneficial  influence  on  the  Orientals.    It 
may  thus  be  hoped,  that,  after  some  time,    the    Institution   will 
supply  a  band  of  young  men  qualified  to  be  eminently  useful  as  natite 
missionaries,  Scripture-readers,  schoolmasters,  interpreters,  GoTera- 
ment  agents,  physicians,  lawyers,  merchants,  &c.     With   regard  to 
schoolmasters,    the  centkal   Institution  will  materially  help  in 
procuring  them  suitable  maintenance  and  employment  in  the  numerom 
BRANCH  SCHOOLS  established  in  connexion  with  it  throughout  the 
East.    The  Committees  of  the  local  schools,  on  the  other  hand,  will 
be  much  assisted  in  finding  well  qualified  persons  for  that  office. 

When  an  education  higher  than  that  given  in  the  elementary  school 
shall  be  required,  parents  may  transfer  their  children,  after  the  age 
of  eight,  to  the  College  at  Malta ;  and  those  among  the  native  pupils, 
who  have  given  sufficient  proof  of  superior  capacity  and  good  con- 
duct to  hold  out  a  fair  promise  of  future  usefulness,  can  be  selected  as 
FREE  pupils.  A  great  advantage  of  this  arrangement  will  be  to 
secure  such  a  uniformity  in  the  principles  of  teaching  between  the 
elementary  schools  and  the  central  Institution  as  will  be  highly  favour- 
able to  the  progress  of  the  pupils. 

Few  things  are  more  wanted  everywhere  in  the  East  than  the  estab- 
lishment of  good  local  elementary  schools ;  they  might  include  both 
sexes ;  and  the  good  they  are  capable  of  doing  is  incalculable.  The 
European  residents  are  generally  at  a  great  loss  how  to  provide  for 
the  education  of  their  children  until  they  are  old  enough  to  be  safely 
sent  to  schools  at  a  distance  from  home.  The  consequence  is,  that 
not  unfrequently,  the  important  first  period  of  life  is  wasted,  and  boys 
have  been  sent  to  the  Malta  School,  at  the  age  of  ten,  and  even 
sixteen,  unable  to  read  English  correctly ;  or,  in  some  cases,  they  are 
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placed  in  Roman  Catholic  schools,  where  they  learn  little,  and  their 
religious  principles  are  tampered  with.  Another  great  advantage  of 
these  elementary  schools  will  be  to  supply  the  means  of  a  sound  reli- 
gious and  practical  education  for  the  children  of  European  artisans, 
and  for  those  of  an  inferior,  but  respectable,  class  of  Levantines,  who 
do  not  require  them  to  be  highly  educated,  and  cannot  afford  the 
expense  of  sending  them  to  school  at  any  great  distance.  In  some 
places,  such  as  Constantinople,  Alexandria,  &c.,  these  form  a  numerous 
class,  and  the  children  have  not  unfrequently  become  Roman  Catholics 
or  else  unprincipled  Infidels.  The  extent  of  the  work  to  be  done  has 
thus  been  shown,  and  a  definite  and  comprehensive  plan  for  its  accom- 
plishment proposed. 
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When  visiting  the  once  glorious  regions  of  tlie  £ast, — 
tracing  the  deserted  sites  of  splendid  cities^   formerly  the 
capitals  of  mighty  empires,  beholding  the  ruins  of  magnifi- 
cent temples,  or  exploring  localities  associated  with  some 
of  the  most  stupendous  events  recorded  in  history, — ^it  is 
impossible  not  to  be  deeply  impressed  with  the  idea  both  of 
the  greatness  and  the  nothingness  of  man,  and  with  a  strong 
conviction  of  the  revealed  truth,  that  he  has  fallen  from  a 
higher  and  more  perfect  state  of  existence.     It  is  obvious, 
from  the  history  of  the  rise  of  nations  and  the  growth  of 
human  knowledge,  that  even  in  his  fallen  state  man  is 
still  possessed  of  an  amount  of  intellectual  power  sufficient 
to  enable  him  to  attain  some  degree  of  greatness.     But 
the  invariable  decay  and   aimihilation  of  the    mightiest 
empires,  unanswerably  prove  that  he  is  wanting  in  those 
great  moral  principles  which,  being  of  divine  origin,  are 
the  only  source  of  perfection  and  durability.    These  great 
principles  were  lost  when,  in  the  pride  of  his  heart,  and 
at   the   instigation   of   Satan,    man  rebelled  against  the 
sovereign  authority  of  God,  wishing  to  become,  as  it  were, 
a  God  unto  himself.     As  long  as  the  desire  of  power  and 
wealth  creates  a  necessity  for  exertion,  men  can  impose 
restraints,  dictated  by  self-interest  and  self-love,  upon  the 
indulgence  of  their  passions.     Several  nations,  such  as  the 
Assyrians,  Greeks,  and  Romans,  have,  during  the  period 
of  their  rise,  exhibited  some  measure  of  public  virtue,  and 
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been  governed  by  certain  fixed  codes  of  morals ;  althougb, 
aa  remurked  by  St.  Augustine,  these,  being  in  their  essential 
nature  no  belter  than  splendid  sins,  could  never  lead  to  a 
sound  and  lasting  stnte  of  social  welfare.  But  no  form  of 
political  government,  no  system  of  religious  belief,  no  code 
of  moral  or  civil  law,  based  on  merely  human  prikciplss, 
has  ever  yet  been  found  capable  of  regulating  the  actions 
of  men,  so  ns  permauenlly  to  secure  the  liberty,  peace, 
and  prosperity  of  nations,  and  preserve  them  from  a  more 
or  less  speedy  decay. 

The  abstract  speculations  both  of  ancient  and  modem 
democratic  politicians  upon  the  natural  bights  of  mam, 
as  constituting  the  basis  of  civil  bberty,  are  the  effusions 
of  pure  folly.  The  human  race  has  been  in  open 
rebellion  against  the  sovereign  authority  of  their  Creator 
ever  since  the  fall  of  Adam,  and  will  not  have  God  to 
reign  over  them.  To  claim,  therefore,  natural  rights  for 
rebels, — to  assume  that  creatures  can  inherently  possess 
any  power,  independent  of  their  Creator,  "  in  whom  thejr 
live  and  move  and  have  their  being,"  is  an  absurd  and 
paradozicitl  proposition,  involving  the  very  essence  of 
Atheism;  for  it  is  obvious. that  God,  having  created  all 
things,  is  the  only  Being  that  can  claim  any  inherent 
rights,  the  most  undeniable  of  which  is  the  right  of 
cxncting  from  all  his  creatures  an  entire  submtsEion  to  his 
will. 

Kebellion  against  his  Creator,  as  it  was  man's  Jlnt  and 
greatett  crime,  so  has  it  been  the  fruitful  parent  of 
all  other  crimes.  God  punished  man  for  his  rebellion 
by  leaving  him  for  a  time  to  govern  himself,  when  he 
soon  became  the  victim  of  his  perverted  will  and  depraved 
aflcctiona.  The  history  of  the  world  fully  demonstxato* 
[hat  all  the  «n  and  misery  tliat  have  overspread  and 
desolated  tlie  earth  since  the  fall, — that  all  the  cruelty, 
tyranny,  and  oppression,  exercised  by  man  over  his  fellow- 
men,  have  had  th«ir  origin  in  the  unrestrained  indulgence 
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of  covetousness  and  ambition  ;  and  that,  in  fact,  selfish- 
ness and  PRIDE  are  the  great  principles  antagonistic  to,  and 
subversive  of,  all  public  liberty  and  national  happiness. 

Democrats  are  notoriously  the  most  self-willed  and 
unruly  of  all  tyrants,  the  fundamental  principle  of  demo- 
cracy claiming  for  every  individual  the  law  of  self-govern- 
ment, as  his  inherent,  natural  right.  The  Grecian  and 
Roman  republics  were  destroyed  by  the  democratic  prin- 
ciple, which,  under  the  guise  of  liberty,  is  the  essence 
of  licensed  selfishness.  Many  are  the  occasions  in  whidi 
men  of  deep  and  ambitious  designs  have  taken  advantage 
of  the  confusion  and  anarchy  introduced  by  democracy,  to 
raise  themselves  to  despotic  power;  the  people  gladly 
exchanging  the  intolerable  tyranny  of  many  rulers,  for 
that  of  one. 

After  nations  have  reached  a  high  degree  of  glory, 
power,  and  wealth,  their  rulers  having  obtained  all  the 
objects  which  they  coveted,  have,  with  few  exceptions, 
cast  off  even  the  semblance  of  morality  and  justice  they  may 
have  assumed  for  the  promotion  of  their  selfish  ends,  and, 
yielding  to  the  licentious  gratification  of  the  baser  pas- 
sions, have  plunged  into  the  greatest  excesses ;  the  people 
have  been  corrupted  by  the  example  of  their  rulers,  and 
licentiousness  has  abounded,  until  all  the  bonds  of  society 
have  become  loosened  and  the  national  fabric  has  crumbled 
to  pieces,  through  a  kind  of  moral  putrefaction.  Some- 
times the  people  have  been  goaded  into  rebellion  by  the 
cruel  oppression  of  their  rulers,  who,  enfeebled  both  in 
body  and  mind  by  sensuality,  have  no  longer  been  able 
to  keep  them  in  subjection  ;  the  community  has  then 
broken  up,  through  internal  discord  and  anarchy,  or  else 
weakened  by  divisions,  it  has  fallen  a  prey  to  some  foreign 
conqueror. 

The  truth  of  the  foregoing  sketch  of  the  inevitable 
decay  of  all  national  institutions  which  are  founded  only 
on  human  principles,  will  be  confirmed  by  the  following 
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descriprion  of  the   causes  which   ultimately  led   to   the 
destruction  of  the  lioman  empire  : — 


tllRt    C 


"  For  three  centuries,  luiury,  attended  by  eTery  Bbominable  v 
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There  want  not  lamentable  proofs  that  the  t 
were  but  too  well  founded.  All  flesh  had  cobrctteo  theik  wat. 
With  the  loM  of  civil  liberty,  even  the  old  Roman  virtues,  of  public 
spirit  and  magnanimity,  tbough.no  better,  as  Augustine  says,  than 
splendid  sins  in  their  nature,  had  vanished.  Civil  brotU  and  distrae- 
tions  conlinuiilly  prevailed  for  the  greatest  part  of  this  period,  and 
increased  the  quantity  of  rice  and  misery.  The  best  time  was,  doubt- 
less, during  the  reigns  of  Trajan,  Adrian,  and  the  Antonines.  But, 
even  under  those  princes,  the  standard  of  virtue  was  extremely  low. 
The  raost  scandalous  and  unnatural  vices  were  practised  without 
retnorae.  Men  of  rank  either  lived  attaelctically,  or  were  sunk  in  the 
deepest  superstition.  The  common  people  were  perfectly  ignorant^ 
The  rich  domineered  over  the  poor,  and  wallowed  in  immense  opulence ; 
while  the  provinces  groaned  under  their  tyranny.  Philosophers,  with 
incessant  loquacity,  amused  their  scholars  with  harangues  concerning 
virtue,  but  they  neither  practised  it  themflelves.nor  understood  ila  real 
nature.  By  far  the  largest  part  of  mankind,  namely,  the  slaves  and 
the  poor,  were  in  remediless  indigence :  no  methods  whatever  were 
devised  for  Iheir  convenience  or  relief.  In  the  mean  time,  the  plea- 
surable amiiscmenta  of  men.  at  the  sta^  and  the  amphithealrG,  vera 
full  of  obscenity,  savageness,  and  cruelty. 

"  This  was  the  Roman  world.  We  know  much  le^s  of  the  rest  of 
the  globe :  which,  however,  in  ferocious  wickedness  and  ignorance, 
was  sunk  much  deeper  than  the  nations  that  bowed  under  the  yoke  of 
the  Ctcsara. 

"  Behold!  In  the  midst  of  all  this  chaos,  this  comiption,  and  this 
ignorance,  aro»e  out  of  Judea  a  light  of  doctrine  and  of  practice  singu- 
larly distinct  from  anything  that  was  then  in  existence  1  A  number  of 
per«on«,  chiefly  of  low  life,  tlie  disciples  of  Jeius  of  Najcareth,  live  aa 
men  ought  to  do,  with  a  proper  contempt  of  this  vain  life,  with  the 
sinccrest  and  most  steady  ambition  for  another.  They  prove  them- 
selves to  be  true  philosophec?,  if  r««l  love  of  wisdom  be  allowed  to 
consist  in  the  justest  views  and  worship  of  Iheir  Maker,  and  in  actual 
acqu^ntance  with  his  cboracter,  in  real  moderation  of  their  paasiool 
and  desires,  and  in  unfeigned  benevolence  to  all  mankind,  even  t 

•'  No  sound  rules  of  pbilosophiang  will  direct  us  to  conclude  all  th: 
ue  been  of  man.    The  wokr  was  of  Ood ;  and  this  oflutioR  of  hi 
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Holy  Spirit  lasted  for  three  centuries,  debased  indeed  toward  the  end 
of  that  period,  but  not  entirely  extinguished.*'  * 

The  downfall  of  nations^  through  the  moral  corruption  of 
human  nature,  heing  a  fact  incontrovertibly  established  by 
the  testimony  of  all  history,  what  becomes  of  the  Free- 
thinker's boastings  of  the  dignity,  natural  rights,  and 
perfectibility  of  man?  has  not,  on  the  contrary,  the 
most  learned  of  the  inspired  apostles,  poured  contempt 
upon  all  such  vain-glorying,  when  writing'  to  the  highly 
polished  and  intellectual  Corinthians,  he  declared : — 

"  The  foolishness  of  Qod  is  wiser  than  men ;  and  the  wemkness  of  Ood 
is  stronger  than  men ...  for  Ood  hath  chosen  the  foolish  things  of  the 
world  to  confound  the  wise }  and  Qod  hath  chosen  the  weak  things  of 
the  world  to  confound  the  things  that  are  mighty ;  and  base  things  of 
the  world,  and  things  which  are  despised,  hath  God  chosen,  yea,  and 
things  which  are  not,  to  bring  to  nought  things  that  are :  that  no  fledi 
should  glory  in  his  presence.'*t 

It  is  not  merely  the  recognition  of  Him  as  their  Creator, 
that  God  requires  of  men,   but  belief  in  Him  as  their 
reconciled  Father,  through  the  atoning  and  aII-su£Bcient 
righteousness  of  Jesus  Christ,  the  blessed  Redeemer.     It 
was  for  the  express  purpose  of  exhibiting  to  men  and 
angels,   through   the   wonderful  work   of  His    Churches 
redemption,  the  infinite  perfection  of  all  His  attributes, 
that  this  earth  and  its  inhabitants  were  created ;  and  what 
greater  evidence  of  sin,  ignorance,  and  folly  can  men  and 
nations  manifest,  than  to  live  in  the  constant  disregard, 
and  practical  denial  of  this  most  glorious  and  sacred  truth, 
— a  truth  distinctly  revealed  in  the  following,  and  various 
other  passages  of  God's  holy  Word : — 

"  And  to  make  all  men  see  what  is  the  fellowship  of  the  mystery, 
which  from  the  beginning  of  the  world  hath  been  hid  in  Ood,  who 
created  all  things  by  Jesus  Christ :  to  the  intent  that  now  unto  the 
principalities  and  powers  in  heavenly  places  might  be  known  by  the 
Church  the  manifold  wisdom  of  God,  according  to  the  eternal  purpose 
which  he  purposed  in  Christ  Jesus  our  Lord. "J 

•  Milner's  "  Church  History,"  in  one  voL,  p.  181. 
t  1  Cor.  i.  25—29.  J  Vide  1  Peter  i.  12. 
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"  Unto  wbora  it  hda  revealed,  that  not  unto  thetnaelve^  but  unto  ui 
tbpy  did  mioislei  the  thingn,  which  arc  now  reported  unto  yi)a  by 
them  that  have  prenched  the  Gosjiet  unio  you  with  the  Holy  Ghost  »e»t 
down  from  henTeni  which  thingx  the  angels  deslie  to  look  into."* 

When  men,  naturally  endowed  wJtli  a  measure  of  bene- 
volence and  justice  bave  been  invested  with  sovereign 
power,  their  Government  has  diJTused  among  the  people 
the  blessings  of  comparative  order,  peace,  and  prosperity. 
Sovereigns  of  this  character  bave  sonietlnies  been  raised 
up  by  God,  as  in  tlie  case  of  Cyrus,  for  the  accomplish- 
luent  of  his  Divine  purposes.  But  the  number  of  such 
rulers  has  been  so  few,  as  to  form  an  exception  which 
proves  the  truth  of  the  general  rule,  that  the  moral  de- 
pravity of  man  in  Iiis  unregcneratc  state,  has  been  the 
cause  of  the  wasting  and  destruction  of  nations. 

It  has  thus  been  shown,  that  the  decay  of  all  the  great 
empires,  both  ancient  and  modem,  has  been  occasioned 
by  the  licentiousness  of  both  rulers  and  people;  and  that 
this  depravity  of  morals  has  been  the  necessary  result  of 
man's  having  lost  at  the  fall,  as  the  just  punishment  of  his 
rebellion,  that  principle  of  Divine  morality  which  had 
been  implanted  in  him,  when  "  God  created  man  in  Ida 
own  image."f  Man  must  evidently  continue  the  degraded 
victim  of  sin  and  misery,  until  hta  soul  has  been  purified 
from  the  deep  moral  taint  incurred  at  the  fall,  which  sinks 
him  below  even  the  hmte  creation,  and  imtil  he  has  re- 
covered the  great  moral  element  which  was  tiien  destroyed. 
He  must  take  for  hia  guidance  a  code  of  religious,  moral, 
and  social  laws  derived  from  a  higher  and  purer  source 
tlioa  his  own  corrupt  heart ;  this  has  mercifully  been 
provided  by  God,  in  the  blessed  gift  of  his  revealed  Word. 
Therein  is  contmned  an  all-suJiicient  remedy  for  his 
deliverance  from  the  degradation  of  the  fall, — a  glorious 
and  precious  promise  of  pardon  and  reconciliation  with 
God,  through  faith  in  the  atoning  sncrliice  and  mediation  of 
his  Son  Jesus  Christ,  and  of  a  now  birth  of  the  soul,  by 
■  Ephcaiuu  iiL  0—11.  *  Gen.  i,  27. 
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the  operation  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  unto  holiness  and  tnie 
godliness.  This  Divine  remedy  operates  efiectually,  by 
renewing  the  heart,  subduing  the  passions,  and  giving 
a  right  direction  to  the  intellectual  faculties.  When  the 
love  and  fear  of  God  have  been  restored,  pride  and  selfish- 
ness are  rooted  out,  and  their  place  filled  by  the  royal  law, 
"  Thou  shalt  love  thy  neighbour  as  thyself." 

It  is  obvious,  therefore,  that  until  man  has  been 
delivered  from  the  bondage  of  sin,  Satan,  and  self,  by  the 
renewing  and  sanctifying  power  of  the  Gospel  of  Christ, 
tyranny  and  oppression  can  never  be  banished  from  the 
world,  nor  can  a  remedy  be  provided  against  the  decay  of 
nations. 

The  whole  law  is  summed  up  in  the  two  great  com- 
mandments ;  while  the  first  prepares  man  for  the  blessed- 
ness of  the  heavenly  state,  the  other  enjoins  all  those  social 
virtues  which  alone  can  bind  harmoniously  together  the 
various  classes  of  men  in  a  nation,  and  especially  inculcates 
that  principle  of  forbearance  and  self-control,  that  mutual 
regard  for  each  other's  good,  which  powerfully  tends  to 
secure  the  combination  of  a  due  reverence  for  authority, 
with  an  intelligent  love  of  liberty.     From  no  other  source 
than   from    the   all-powerful   influence  of    the    doctrines 
and  precepts  of  the  Bible   can   such   happy  results   be 
derived;  and  there  exists  no.  other  solid  foundation  for 
the  enjoyment  of  a  sound,  rational,  and  lasting  state  of 
national   freedom    and   happiness.      The  Word   of  Grod 
abounds  in   declarations   and   promises  to  this  efiTect,  of 
which  the  following  are  a  few  : — **  The  law  of  the  spirit  of 
life  in  Christ  Jesus,  hath  made  me  free  from  the  law  of 
sin  and  death."*     **  If  the  Son  therefore  shall  make  you 
free,  you  shall  be  free  indeed." f     "  And  ye  shall  know 
the  truth,  and  the  truth  shall  make  you  free."  J      "  He 
hath   sent    me    to    proclaim    liberty    to   the    captives."  § 
"  Being  then  made  free  from  sin,  ye  became  the  servants 

•  Rom.  viii.  2.      t  John  viii.  36.      J  John  viii.  32.      §  Isa.  bd.  1. 
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of  rigliteoiisiiess."*     "  Righteousness  exalteth  a  nation, 
but  sin  is  a  reproach  to  any  people."  f- 

The  teBtimony  of  the  Dible  further  proves  the  utter 
unsoundness  of  the  favourite  Infidel  principle  which  is  con- 
tinually put  forth  by  modern  Liberals,  that  relif^ion  has 
nothing  to  do  with  politics,  and  only  concerns  the  spiritual 
welfare  of  individuals.  According  to  this  dangerous  fig- 
ment, God  takes  no  cognizance  of  the  affairs  and  destinies 
of  mau  in  his  aggregate  capacity,  but  is  to  be  banished 
from  the  legislative  assemblies  and  executive  councils  of  a 
nation.  Setting  aside  the  absurdity  uf  aucii  an  opinion, 
viewed  in  the  light  of  reason,  its  falsehood  is  most  fully  ex- 
posed by  the  following  declarations  of  the  Word  of  God : — 

"  By  me  kings  reign,  and  princes  decree  justice."  t 

"  For  promotion  comeih  neither  Trom  tlie  cast,  nor  from  the  west, 
nor  from  the  south.  But  Ood  is  the  judge;  he  putteth  down  one,  and 
selteth  up  BDother."  j 

"Ood  »tandeth  in  the  congregation  of  the  might;;  he  judgeth 
among  the  gods."  || 

"  And  nt  the  end  of  the  dnys  I  Ncbucbadnetior  lifted  up  mine  ejrei 
unto  hesvcu,  and  mine  understanding  returned  unto  me,  and  I  blessed 
the  most  High,  and  1  praised  and  honoured  Him  that  liteth  for  ever, 
whose  dominion  is  an  everla«ttng  dominion,  and  his  kingdom  is  frora. 
generation  to  gcnerstion:  And  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  cnrth  on  . 
reputed  as  nothing;  and  he  docth  according  to  his  will  in  the  Brmj- 
of  heaven,  and  among  the  inhabitants  of  the  earth :  and  none  can  si 
his  hand,  or  say  unto  him,  What  doest  thou  ?  "  ^ 

"  Thus  saith  tlie  Irfird;  For  three  transgressions  of  Damascus,  and 
for  four,  I  will  not  turn  away  the  punishment  thereof :  because  they  have 
threshed  Gilead  with  threshing  initnimenls  of  iron :  But  1  will  send  a 
fire  into  the  bouse  of  Hoiael,  which  shall  devour  the  palace*  of  Ben- 
hudad.  i  will  break  also  the  bar  of  Damascus,  and  cut  off  the 
inhabitant  of  the  plain  nt  Aven,  and  him  that  holdeth  the  oceptra  (Von 
the  house  of  Eden  :  and  the  people  of  Syria  sball  go  into  captivity 
unto  Kir,  suith  the  Lord."  " 

Similar  judgments  against  varioua  nations  for  their  sins 
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are  prophetically  denounced  bj  the  Prc^het  Jeremiah, 
from  the  forty-eighth  to  the  fifty-second  chapters.  Tbe 
testimony,  also,  contained  in  the  Apostle's  exhortation, 
should  be  sufficient  to  convince  the  most  blind  and  incre- 
dulous on  this  subject : — 

•*  Let  every  soul  be  subject  unto  the  higher  powers.  For  there  is 
no  power  but  of  Ood :  the  powers  that  be  are  ordained  of  God. 
Whosoever  therefore  resisteth  the  power,  resisteth  the  ordinanee  of 
Ood :  and  they  that  resist  shall  receive  to  themselves  damnation.  For 
rulers  are  not  a  terror  to  good  works,  but  to  the  eviL  Wilt  thou  thei 
not  be  afraid  of  the  power  ?  do  that  which  is  good,  and  thou  shalt  have 
praise  of  the  same :  For  he  is  the  minister  of  God  to  thee  for  good. 
But  if  thou  do  that  which  is  evil,  be  afraid :  for  he  beareth  not  the 
sword  in  vain :  for  he  is  the  minister  of  God,  a  revenger  to  execute 
wrath  upon  him  that  doeth  eviL"  * 

One  of  Christ's  designations  in  Scripture  is,  "  Thi 
Desire  of  all  nations;"  for  nations,  as  well  as  indi- 
viduals,  will  find  that  conformity  to  the  doctrines  and 
precepts  of  his  Gospel^  as  their  only  Divine  rule  of  faith 
and  practice,  is  the  true  source  of  happiness,  peace,  and 
lasting  prosperity. 

The  true  principles  of  civil  liberty  were  unknown  in  the 
world  until  the  law  of  brotherly  love  was  introduced  by 
Christianity;  and  no  country  has  ever  so  richly  enjoyed 
the  blessings  of  Christian  freedom  as  England,  under 
the  mild,  equitable  sway  of  her  Protestant  constitution. 
The  sole  reason  of  this  has  been,  that  that  constitution 
was  essentially  based  by  our  great  Protestant  statesmen  on 
the  pure  doctrines  and  precepts  of  the  Bible,  special  care 
having  been  taken  by  them  to  reject  and  protest  against 
all  Popish  and  Infidel  admixtures.  The  Word  of  God 
was  thus  adopted  as  the  Divine  rule  of  faith  and 
PRACTICE  for  the  British  nation,  both  in  its  individual 
and  collective  capacity.  While  other  nations  have  been 
desirous  of  copying  our  constitution,  they  have  overlooked 
the  important  fact  of  the  immutable   foundation,  on 

*  Romans  xiii.  1 
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which  it  has  been  raised,  and  hence  has  arisen  their  dis- 
appointment in  not  reaping  the  same  happy  results.  Ilow 
gratifying  is  it,  on  the  other  hand,  to  the  friends  of  true 
freedom  and  progress,  that  the  exertions  made  of  late 
years  by  this  Protestant  nation,  for  the  benefit  and 
amelioration  of  other  countries,  have  been  mainly  cha- 
racterized by  the  diffusion  and  maintenance  of  those 
Christian  principles  to  which  she  owes  her  own  pros- 
perity and  independence.  The  records  of  her  Missions 
bear  ample  testimony  that  her  labours  abroad  are  blessed, 
and  at  home  she  is  daily  realizing  in  the  face  of  the 
world  tlie  fulfilment  of  the  Lord's  promise,  "  He  that 
watereth,  shall  be  watered  also  himself,"  and  "them  that 
honour  me  I  will  honour." 

It  has  been  the  great  abject  of  the  foundation  of  tlte 
Malta  College  to  extend  to  the  degenerate,  though  once 
glorious  nations  of  the  East,  the  blessings  enjoyed  by  Great 
Britain,  under  her  Bible  Constitution.  Thousands  uf 
our  ancestors  sacrificed  their  lives  and  fortunes  in  the 
attempt  to  replant  the  Banner  of  the  Cross  in  the  East; 
enonnuus  treasures  were  wasted,  and  rivers  of  blood  shed 
by  our  brave  Crusaders,  under  the  mistaken  belief  that 
the  religion  of  Christ  could  be  established  by  the  sword. 
May  we  not  hope  to  see  some  of  the  same  earnest  zeal 
rekindled  in  the  present  day,  and  the  Christian  com- 
munity aroused  to  renew  their  efforts,  diough  undet 
better  direction,  for  tJie  attainment  of  the  same  glorious 
end  1  They  have  only  to  substitute  for  the  carnal  weapons 
formerly  used  in  this  holy  warfare,  the  sword  of  the 
Spirit,  which  is  the  Word  of  God,  and  they  may  con-  | 
fidently  expect,  upon  the  sure  prontise  of  that  same 
Spirit,  that,  by  trusting  in  his  strength,  they  shall  obtain 
a  peaceful  triumph,  %vitIiout  any  infliction  of  human  suf- 
fering, and  at  an  infinitely  less  expenditure  of  treasure. 

May  it  not  therefore  bo  hoped,  that  the  British  public, 
and,  indeed,  that  the  Christian  of  every  country,  who  feels 
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Iw  u  haaaA  to  ido  good  m  he  hu  oftfoitaaAy  pwtn.'imlKf 
Kill  comidn  whether  this  ii  not  tbe  tune,  wai  this  a  &tciWN 
aUe  eocanon,  to  tmite  in  one  gnst  efibvt  to  {Kinnote  A*' 
n^nention  of  the  inhabitantt  of  thoae  ii^ona^  mheA 
Ae  light  once  hnghtly  ahone,  and  now  but  ftintly  gli— 
men.  What  bat  die  quickening  and  eleratiBg  tni&»  af 
Chiutiuiity  can  rooee  the  indolent  Oriental,  snd  waAm 
lum  act  on  pbihciplb,  a  wntd  of  whidi,  at  preaen^  W 
knowa  not  the  meaning.  How  elso  can  be  infmed  iato 
all  chwei  thirt  pubUe  m  wdl  m  ^rate  Tirtue,  iriuoh  ia 
naceaaaiy,  for  the  ^lyneal,  «a  well  M  bhmbI  iuycwg^ 
ment  of  their  country  and  cooditioa  T  How  .«ui  Am 
Sfelunnniedan  oeue  to  ^""^  Chid  that  he  ia  a  Ua^m^ 
medan  while  the  Chriatian  Cbnichea  are  so  ernnipt  m 
doctrine  and  practiee  t  What  can  ruse  them  from  th^ 
present  degradation,  but  a  Scriptural  education,  and  a 
Gospel  ministry  ?  How  can  this  be  adequately  supplied* 
except  through  a  native  agency  trained  and  instructed  tm 
Gospel  principles  f 

It  is  evident  that  this  native  aqenct,  including  nii»> 
sionarieB,  Scripture-readen,  and  other  teachers,  must,  for 
the  most  part,  be  trained  up  in  some  large  Protestant 
Institution ;  and  where  can  such  an  Institution  be  so 
safely  established  aod  effectually  maintained  as  at  Malta, 
where,  in  the  words  of  the  Committee,  "  The  College  of 
St.  Julian's  now  stands  as  a  beacon-light  on  the  rock  of 
Malta,  to  tell  the  nations  of  the  East  of  that  Gospel  which 
the  shipwrecked  Apostle  of  the  Gentiles  preached  near 
the  same  spot,  more  than  eighteen  hundred  yean  ago. 
The  question  now  is,  Shall  that  Beacon  be  removed  i  and 
shall  its  light  cease  to  gladden  the  waters  of  '  the  great 
sea,'  which  still  washes  the  ancient  shores  of  Palestine,  of 
Syria,  of  Egypt,  aod  of '  the  isles  of  the  Gentiles.' " 

In  calling  upon  the  British  public  to  awake  from  their 
apathy,  and  consider  the  exigencies  of  the  present  crisis, 
I  would  once  more  refer  to  the  important  testimony  of  the 
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Bishop  of  Jerusalem,  himself  so  long  a  Missionary  in  the 
East,  who,  after  recently  passing  a  month  in  the  College, 
concludes  his  gratifying  and  heart-cheering  report  in  these 
words : — 

"  The  Eastern  Students  must  be  supported  by 
the  public,  and  if  i  can  only  convince  the  public 

HOW  WELL  THE  MaLTA  CoLLEGE  DESERVES  THEIR  SYM- 
PATHY, AND  HOW  MUCH  WE  NEED  THEIR  HELP  FOR 
TRAINING   MEN    OF    GoD    FOR    THIS    COUNTRY,    NOW    OPEN 

TO  THE  Gospel,   I   shall   have  attained  my  object 

IN    WRITING   THIS    LETTER." 

To  His  gracious,  fostering  hand,  who  has  hitherto 
signally  blessed  this  missionary  effort,  and  to  the  prayers 
and  support  of  His  people,  the  further  development  of  the 
Malta  Protestant  College  is  again  earnestly  commended. 
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HISTORY  AND   DESCRIPTION  OP  ABYSSINIA. 

Abyssinia  was  included  in  ancient  ^Ethiopia,  and  seems  to  have  been 
the  cradle  of  African  civilization.  Judging  from  some  monuments  of 
antiquity,  found  principalljr  in  Axum,  and  uso  from  the  fact  that  in  the 
sixth  century  the  Abyssinians  conquered  Yemen,  in  Arabia,  they  must 
have  attained  to  a  considerable  degree  of  civilization  and  power, 
both  before  as  well  as  after  the  Christian  era.  It  is  probable  the 
country  was  known  to  the  Ptolemies,  when  extending  their  commerce 
along  the  coasts  of  the  Red  Sea.  Their  own  annals  represent  them  to 
have  held  intercourse  with  the  Israelites,  and  to  have  ocen  converted 
to  Judaism,  and,  as  will  hereafter  be  stated,  they  embraced  Christianity 
in  the  fourth  century.  They  were  almost  the  only  people  in  Africa  who 
resisted  the  arms  and  the  creed  of  the  Moslems.  Surrounded,  how- 
ever, on  one  side  by  tyrannical  Mohammedans,  and  on  the  other  by 
the  savage  Oallas,  they  have  for  ages  been  deprived  of  any  free  com- 
munication with  Europe,  and  have,  through  internal  dissensions  and 
external  oppression,  degenerated  into  a  state  of  semi-barbarism. 

Their  form  of  government  was  that  of  an  absolute  monarchy,  and 
the  country  was,  on  the  whole,  well  ruled  so  long  as  the  legitimate 
sovereigns  exercised  exclusive  power.  But  the  constant  attaclu  of 
foreign  foes,  such  as  the  Mohammedans  and  the  fierce  Oalla  tribes^ 
together  with  frequent  internal  civil  feuds,  having  thrown  considerable 
power  into  the  hands  of  ambitious  and  warlike  chieftains,  the  people 
nave  been  harassed  and  demoralized  by  their  oppressive  exactions. 
The  Royal  family  are  held,  however,  in  such  reverence  by  the  nation, 
that,  though  the  kingdom  has  been  divided  among  several  chiefs,  and 
the  Oallas  have  become  masters  of  above  one  half  the  country,  including 
the  capital,  Oondar,  they  still  keep  on  the  throne  some  member  of  the 
Koyal  family,  in  whose  name,  at  least,  public  affairs  are  administered. 
The  country  is  now  separated  into  two  principal  divisions,  the  northern, 
or  Tigr^,  is  under  the  rule  of  one  chief;  ana  the  more  southern  pro- 
vinces of  Amhara,  Shoa,  and  Efat,  are  possessed  by  the  Oallas,  though 
under  the  nominal  rule  of  a  Iloyal  Prince. 

Abyssinia  is  a  country  consisting  of  an  immense  group  of  lofty 
mountains,  rising  in  the  midst  of  rockv  deserts  and  extensive  level 
plains.    It  is  bounded  on  the  east  by  the  Ked  Sea,  on  the  north  by 
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the  dcierti  of  Nntna,  on  the  Mnith  by  the  vild  buiea  ngiona  of  ihe 
Moakni  klnplom  of  Adart,  and  on  the  wed  bv  Sennaar,  The  moim- 
taiat  lue  in  lien  one  abote  another,  the  table-land  of  one  ridge  KXTiBf 
at  k  platfonn,  &om  vhich  rim  up  the  next  The  rocks  bare  a  paru- 
calarlT  nined,  precipitouf,  and  broken  appeaisnce ;  on  Mme  of  their 
•nmout*  iheie  I*  a  level  aurfaoe,  lurroundM  bf  high  valU  of  rock,  like 
a  caatle.  and  it  ii  in  one  of  these  the  Toung  members  of  the  Rojsl 
tunilT  bsTe  DCcatiouallT  bees  confined  to  preserre  them  from  danger 
in  times  of  political  disturbance.  The  highest  summit*  are  the  p^k 
of  Abba  rarrt,  «hieh  rues  to  15,000  feet  above  the  sea,  and  that  of 


wood*  and  fine  gran.   The  climate  i*  cooler  than  that  of  Nubia,  oving 
to   the  elevation  of  the  land,   the  Dnmerout  rivers   and  abundant 


le  principal  riven  are  the  Abai  fBahr-el-Aarck),  or 
Bloe  Nile,  erroneonsh-  supposed  at  one  time  to  be  tne  highest  source  of 
the  Nile,  the  Taea=t,  with  it*  auxiliary  branches,  the  JUorei  and  the 
Conr,  vhieh.  after  pasring  through  the  Nubian  deserts,  contnbutee  ita 
united  (iream  to  the  Nile.  The  rivers,  Hanazo  and  HaitaA,  which, 
flowing  down  the  soultiem  ■Japes  of  the  mountains  eastward, 
are  los:  in  extensive  plaint  of  sand,  before  reaching  the  Hed  Sea- 
The  lake.  D^mhen.  or  T:iina,  about  tiftv  miles  in  length,  is  the 
largest  ill  the  rountiv,  and  forms  one  at  the  sources  of  the  Blue 
River. 

The  entrance  into  AbjM 
suah.  situated  o  ' 

conH^tit  for  the  most  pan  of  looden  and  ihstcliod  houses,  and  is  the 
only  outlet  for  the  tia<le  of  Abysninia.  The  prorinee  of  Babamtgatk, 
or  Dangali,  lies  along  the  coa«t.  which  i«  cnmparalivety  level ;  Arkt^o 
I*  the  seaport  oppotite  Massuah ;  IHran  and  Jtubarica  arc  the  two 
other,  lii"sl  towns. 

Tho  Tir.EK  pniTincc,  which  i^  reached  after  traversing  the  Dangali 
terri'.ory.  forms  the  first  tier  of  table-land:  ii»  surface  i*  in  general 
ver>  rockv.  and  noly  capable  of  cultivation  in  a  few  places.  Adoira, 
the  capital,  contains  about  H.OOO  inhabitants:  cotton-cloth  is  its  chief 
manuhictory.  and  is  used  for  barter  iniitcad  of  money :  it  tndes  also  in 
slaves.  Aj'iim  h  a  ma<t  interesting  town,  on  account  of  its  ancient 
monument.!,  and  wa.^,  in  the  third  centun',  the  capital  of  Ammilr,  as 
is  shown  by  a  Greuk  inncription,  diwoi-ered  by  Mr.  Silt ;  it  has  a 
population  of  about  ti.OOO  people,  and  carries  on  manufacture*  in 
coarse  cotton  and  parchment ;  but  the  inhabitants  are  vcri-  little  civi- 
lised. In  the  great  square  there  are  forty  obelisks,  of  which  only  one 
remains  erect,  which  is  eighty  feet  high,  and  etjual  in  execution  to  any  in 
Egypt ;  it  is  supposed  to  have  been  raised  by  the  Ptolemies.  ChruciU 
is  another  town  of  moderate  sire,  end  possesses  the  finest  church  in 
Abi*ssinia.  There  are  nine  smaller  districts  contained  in  the  province 
of  Tigr6:  -Jyiimc,  Jnrfcrtrt,  with  the  town  of  .if  iiMo,  consisting  of  1,000 
thatched  cottdiges;  Wii^'iTat  and  Wiifila;  Lanfa,  Arergale,  and.  Sameii, 
the  two  former  chiefly  inhabited  by  the  Agowi;  Sire  and  Zemhm, 

Knn\i\  is  the  central  and  highest  province  of  Abyssinia,  and 
is  Tery  superior  to  Tigr^,  as  it  contains  large  fertile  plains,  which 
■ujiply  an  abundance  of  com  and  cattle.  Gondar,  the  capital,  wat  the 
leaidnice  of  the  torereigna  before  the  inrsaion*  of  the  Gallaa,  and  i« 
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iiill  the  alxxin  or  the  oldest  onil  most  respect&ble  IWiliM.  It  it 
irrcgiilarty  built,  on  n  Inlly.  iso]att.'d  eminence,  and  the  hnii»e*  are 
intcraperacd  with  numcruui  trc«a  ;  its  population  ia  reckoned  at  \,l)00 
faniilicD ;  aome  slate  iLe  Dumber  to  be  10,000  rainilies.  The  chief 
buildings  are  the  palace,  which  in  a  square  stone  structure,  and  about 
forlT  churches.  The  dn-ellinga  of  the  inhabitants  an;  mosUy  thatched 
mua  cottages.  Emfras  ia  a  small  town,  with  300  houses,  agreeably 
aituated.  Amhara  includes  the  smaller  districla  of  Segemdar,  ihwAta, 
Gigam,  and  Damol,  the  two  last  of  which  are  cilremely  beautiful  and 
productive. 

The  Lake  Tinna,  or  Bembea,  is  in  the  centre  of  the  province,  thir^ 
niilea  south  of  Gondar.  It  is  fiftj'  miles  long  and  thirty-Sve  nulea 
broad,  and  ia  formed  by  the  combined  watera  of  the  Suhr-et-Atrek,  at 
Blue  River,  and  numerous  other  mountain  torrents.  The  Blue  lliver 
han  ita  sources  from  three  celebrated  foimtaina,  situated  in  o  rnarthy 
plain,  at  the  foot  of  a  mountain,  5,000  feet  high.  Divine  worship  is 
paid  to  theao  fountains  by  the  Aiirnc  tribes,  who  have  raised  a  lurf 
altar  at  each  of  them,  where  a  hi^n  priest  officiates  ;  and  they  hold  au 
annual  religious  assembly  of  all  their  chiefs  on  the  spoL  The  Blue 
Itiver.  on  issuing  from  the  ea»t  side  of  the  lake,  makes  a  semicircular 
aweep  of  several  hundred  miles,  flowing  first  south  and  then  west. 
until  it  reaches  aplacenot  very  distant  from  its  original  sources  i  it  tlieii 
turns  north,  and  after  receiving  the  Mateg,  and  traversing  the  [irovlnce 
of  Stniuiar,  it  joins  the  Bahr^l-Abiatl,  or  White  Itiver,  considerably 
beyond  the  Abyuiniaa  boundary. 

BliOA  and  Efat,  the  aouthem  provinces,  are  remarkably  fertile 
^siricts,  comprising  many  rich  valleys  and  undulating  plains.  They 
now  form  a  separate  kingdom  &om  figre,  nominally  governed  by  a 
member  of  the  lioyal  family,  but  under  tjie  complete  control  of  the 
Gallas,  who  have  long  subjugated  the  country.  The  principal  towiu 
are  Ankvber,  the  capital,  Angdalla,  and  Ttgnitl, 

AXKOBER  stands  on  a  mouulain,  at  an  elevation  of  8,108  feeti  ita 
population  is  estimated  at  from  12,000  to  15,000.  llie  town  cooslata 
of  clusters  of  thatched  houses,  inclosed  b^  stockades,  and  interspersed 
with  trees.  It  includes,  also,  a  royal  residence,  and  several  churcbea. 
The  two  other  towns  are  smaller.  The  produce  of  this  province  and 
of  Abyssinia  generally  is  very  valuable )  it  includes  cattle,  com,  trff, — a 
amall  grain,  which  ia  the  chief  food, — coffee,  cotton,  dye-woods,  drugs, 
•ulphur,  nitre,  alum,  coal,  and  several  metals,  gold  dust,  ivory,  htdea, 
civet,  cotton  cloths,  blankets,  water-tight  baaketa,  mats  of  superior 
quality,  leather,  and  parchment ;  they  trade  also  in  slaves.  All  the 
wild  animals  indigenous  to  AlHca,  such  as  lions,  tigers,  elephant*, 
leopards,  hyenas,  bu&!oe>,  &c.,  are  found  in  Abyasima.  It  was  to 
ShoB  the  British  Embassy  of  Sir  W.  Harris  was  sent  fh)Di  India,  b 
184t. 

The  native*  of  Amham,  Shoo,  and  Efat,  are  an  intelligent,  brave 
race.  They  are  said  to  have  retained  more  remains  of  l«anilng  in  the 
■oullirni  provinces  than  in  ihe  other*.  While  the  Amhan'c  is  the 
language  spoken  at  Court,  the  wrillcn  language  of  the  people  ia  the 
'Ohrvi,  which  more  resemble*  the  HcbrFW  and  Arabic.  Ino  Atrfw- 
'linian*  often  carry  a  horn  on  the  forehead,  a  custom  which  they 

robably  derived  from  the  Je*ish  Suripiures. 

There  are  eevetal  very  fierce  and  wild  tribe*  on  the  bardets  of 
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Abyvonia.  The  Gmlks  were  wmnderen  from  the  arid  deKrta  of  tha 
Sootb,  in  March  of  more  fertile  regiona.  Their  extreme  barbarian 
may  be  coneeired  from  the  custom  of  plaiting  their  hair  with  the 
raw  entrails  of  oxen,  without  scarcely  any  deanaing,  and  naing 
them  as  girdles  round  their  waists;  they  also  besmear  their  bodies 
with  melted  grease.  They  are  extremely  brare  and  hardy,  but  cruel; 
and  are  formidable  in  war,  although  their  arms  only  consist  of 
wooden  jaTelina,  hardened  in  the  fire ;  they  form  good  light  caTalry. 
Paganism  is  their  religion,  but  some  of  the  southern  tribea  ha?e 
embraced  Mohammedanism. 

Another  tribe  still,  if  possible,  more  brutalixed,  is  the  ShangaHa. 
They  are  a  poor  negro  race,  who  occupy  the  steep,  thickhr-woodBd, 
solitary  banks  of  tm  Tacazxe,  Mareb,  and  similar  mountam  nTers; 
they  dwelL,  like  wild  beasts,  in  the  caTes  of  the  rocks,  or  in  smali 
wooden  cages,  corered  with  hides.  They  lire  on  the  produce  of  the 
chase,  dried  fish,  and  locusts.  Their  only  associates  are  the  wild 
beasts,  who  frequent  the  same  retired  haunta,  such  as  the  hippopotamnsi 
elephant,  lion,  tiger,  leopard,  &c,,  which  all  abound  in  thoae  regions. 
They  are  braTe,  but  fierce  and  cruel,  and  are  sold  as  slaTes  when 
caught.     They  were  called  by  Ptolemy  Troglodyia,  or  dwellen  in 


Another  remarkable  border  tribe  are  the  Agcun^  who  dwell  in  the 
mountains  on  the  western  frontier,  north  of  the  districts  of  Gvjam  and 
Damot,  and  in  some  hilly  parts,  also,  of  Lasta,  They  are  a  pastoral 
people,  who  earn-  butter,  honey,  cattle,  and  hides,  for  sale  at  Gondar. 
They  dress  in  leather  shirts,  and  use  salt  as  money ;  their  dwellings 
generally  have  at  the  back  a  deep  cave,  dug  out  of  tiie  rock. 


THE   ABYSSINIAN    CHURCH. 

It  is  not  unreasonable  to  believe  that  a  knowledge  of  the  glad  tidings 
of  salvation  through  the  incarnation  and  atoning  sacrifice  of  Christ  was 
carried  to  the  regions  of  Abyssinia  by  the  ^Ethiopian  ruler  whom 
Philip  had  a  special  commission  to  instruct  and  baptize ;  there  exist 
no  records,  however,  of  the  state  of  religion  in  those  countries  during 
the  three  first  centuries.  The  following  brief  notice  of  the  condition 
of  the  people  in  the  fourth  century,  collected  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Wilson 
from  the  ecclesiastical  history  of  the  early  ages,  exhibits  them  in  a 
state  of  great  ignorance : — 

"  The  earliest  authentic  notices  which  we  have  of  the  conversion  of  ^Cthiopia 
to  Christianity,  are  connected  with  a  visit  made  to  the  country  about  the  year 
327  of  our  era,  by  Meropius,  a  merchant  of  Tyre,  and  his  nephews,  Frunientius 
and  iEdesiui.  \Vhen,  after  explorinf;  the  country,  and  having  set  sail  on  their 
return,  they  were  forced  by  a  disaster  at  sea  to  re-enter  one  of  its  ports,  the 
uncle  was  murdered,  and  the  youths  sent  into  captivity.  They  were  carried  to 
Court,  where  one  of  them,  Frumentius,  was  appomted  to  the  office  of  secretary. 
The  Sovereign,  before  his  death,  gave  them  their  liberty;  but  the  Queen  Regent 
prevailetl  on  them  to  remain  in  the  country  during  the  minority  of  her  soo. 
They  embraced  the  opportunities  presented  to  them  of  commending  the  religion 
of  Jesus  to  those  around  them  ;  and  they  were  blessed  in  their  labour?.  When 
they  did  leave  the  country,  on  the  King  becoming  of  age,  Frumentius  communi- 
cated to  Athanasius,  the  Patriarch  of  Alexandria,  the  success  which  be  expe- 
rienced ;  and  by  this  father  he  was  ordained  a  bishop  to  the  Ethiopians,  among 
whom  he  afterwards  experienced  such  success  that  the  King  and  the  gr«mt  body 
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brirtd  Ihv  Ctiiiilian  faith.*   Il  wu  U  Aium  Ihil  Ihla  Sovereign 
ui  Tiom  ■  IriiEr  of  ConiKnliui  Ili«  Emprror,— wlio  withcd  Id 
1  rhe  pale  ol  Arinniim,— quol»d  by  Aihinailui.  cleidy  ■han.t 
riumciuiui  is  r°m  mi!  mora  led  by  Ihe  Ahvuiiilatii  lUl  Ihi  urcHnt  itiiir.     He 
steupln  ■  place  In  thvtr  raleniliir  nriunUi  undet  iht  mine  orS>linia." 

Tlte  Church  of  Abyninin  hoi  coniinueil  in  union  with  the  Coptic  to 
the  prcBcnt  lime,  its  Abuna,  or  PatriBreti,  bpiog  alnayg  appointed  bj 
Ihe  Fntriarch  of  the  Coptic  Church  ;  it  consequently  agrees  with  thrt 
Church  in  doctrine  and  discipline,  only  surpassing  it  in  the  number  of 
it*  abnurd  legends  and  superstitious  ceremonies,  and  of  the  angels  and 
EU'nla  whom  it  Korshiiis.  Amoiig  theae  is  included  Pontius  Pilntcs 
because  he  washed  his  hands  beiore  passing  sentence  of  death  upos 
Christ ;  and  also  his  wife  Procla,  because  she  isid,  "  Have  thou  nolhtng 
to  do  nilh  this  just  person."  The  (rross  ignorance  of  the  priesto  U 
noticed  as  follows,  by  the  Iter.  S.  Oobat  (now  Bishop  of  Jeruaalem)i 
who  resided  throe  years  as  a  mi.'^ionary  in  the  country : — "  The  ordina- 
tion of  pries tj),"  sayg  Mr.  Gobat.  "  is  easily  performed.  It  is  sufficient 
for  a  man  to  know  the  letters  of  his  alphabet,  with  a  few  prayers,  and 
to  eive  two  pieces  of  salt  lo  the  interpreter  of  Ihe  Abuna,  or  Coptic 
Bisnojj,  after  which  he  receives  ihe  imposition  of  hands,  without 
examination  or  exhortation;  and  lhi«  is  the  reason  nh^  thoce  who 
are  better  instructed  would  be  aahanied  to  he  made  priests.  There 
are  exceptions ;  but  I  am  speaking  of  the  genenilily."  t  Some 
of  their  rclidous  practices  have  evidently,  as  is  the  ca$e  in  th« 
Contic  Church,  had  a  Jewish  origin.  Manv  Jews  ore  known  to  have 
flcu  to  Abj-esinia  after  their  dispersion  by  tne  Romans ;  their  descend- 
ants, called  Folai!iiu,  are  reckoned  by  the  Kev.  Dr.  Wolf  at  200,000. 
The  Abyssinions  have  generally  a  great  venemtion  for  religion;  but, 
in  consequence  of  fheir  gross  ignorance,  ibey  have  deaeiieraled  into 
fanaticism.  Kelieious  controversy  ragee  high  among  them,  and  they 
are  divided  into  three  psrtiea  respecting  the  birth  and  unetioni  of  our 
Saviour,  whose  hatred  for  one  another  is  so  great  that  thcv  will  not 
unite  in  partaking  of  the  Lord'a  Supper.  Their  12.000  pncsts  bavg 
been  compared  by  Sir  William  Harris  to  "  12,000  clerioal  drone* ; " 
and  his  description  of  their  mode  of  conducting  public  woxship  AiUt 
justifies  this  appellation  :—"  Capering  and  beating  the  Kround  with 
thtir  feet,  the  priests  stretch  out  their  crutches  toward  each  other  with 
fitmlic  gesticulations,  whilst  the  clash  of  the  timbrel,  the  sound  of  the 
drum,  and  the  howling  of  harsh  voiceSi  complete  a  moat  strange  forra 
of  devotion.  The  lessons  are  taken  partly  liom  the  Scriptures,  partly 
^m  the  miracles  of  the  Holy  Virgm  and  of  Tekia  Kaunanot,{  the 


•'  SocrMu.  lib,  i. 


aip.33.     Thai 


I  mtnlioned  in  IheH  pausgfi  at  Ihi 
'  India.'    I  (oniMrly  ihoughl  tlial  it 


canvlncfd  Ittun  ibe 


Indefinuely  ntM  a*  tonupnndent  with  ^.ibiopia. 


AihaiiuU  ApalogeL  ad  Imp.  Consianl. 

Colial-t  "  Alijuinia,"  p.  340. 

"  T(kU  HaJmanol  U  the  fsvouclte  aaini  vf  Abyiiinia.    '  Takla  Hajraiainl 

1  in  tke  leventb  cnilutv  and  wM  (be  apaiile  around  Mioa.   Tekla  □•yiunM 

At  TbaUr  «/(*•' r'oM,-  hia  oiiiiinsl  ..am*  os*  Ffakal  Xiin.  ut^Jtftf 

u    H(<rasl»lflin  Itboa.    Ha  replaced  ihr  Rnval  rsniil]!  Upon  Ihe  Ikrena, 

»MiMlousia(«n*ei(ii>g  iheGaUtiaChTliManxy.   Henen  nadt«a«b«n 

'  Unprwrioa  on  tb«  deiU  bjr  prnchtni,  tbat  be  (itie  dcvU)  dMcmlMd  is  kMont 
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lifeof  St.  GcoRe.  and  other  foolish  and  bbakiaswarlLB;  bnlallareiB 
the  ■«»^*"«*  .fmiopic  toogaitj  whidi  to  the  coogTegatkm  is  a  dead 


Their  rdifiioiu  books,  besides  the  Senptores,  amount  to  abore  100^ 
and  conssst  ch5eiiv  of  kgeodanr  lives  of  saiDts,  absurd  traditions,  mys- 
tical pra^^ers  sod  livmcs, — («ome  of  which  are  intended  to  dxire  awaj 
CTil  fpentft.) — eodesiasucal  historr,  canons,  and  metaphjsical  specoUi- 
tions  on  dispatcd  points  of  doctrine. 

XotvithsUnding  their  supendtions  ignorance  and  low  state  of 
ciriliiation.  it  has  been  obscrred  br  all  tiavdlers,  that  the  Abyssinians 
are  raperior  to  all  the  other  nations  of  Africa  in  the  arts  mod  agii- 
cnltiire,  in  laws,  leiifrion,  and  social  condition ;  a  soperioritj  joiuy 
lefciied  by  the  Rer.  S.  Gobat,  in  the  following  extract,  to  the  bene- 
ficial influence  of  ChristianitT : — "  We  may  still  congratulate  them  for 
the  little  ther  have  preserfeJ  of  Christianity,  tar  it  is,  afto'  all,  to  this 
that  the  Chmtian  tranriler  n  obliged  to  attribute  all  thoae  traces  in 
the  diaracter  of  the  Abyannians  which,  in  many  respects,  render 
them  superior  to  all  the  nations  of  A£rica.  Indeed,  it  is  a  great 
advantage  for  Abtssinia  to  hare  had  till  now  none  bat  Christian 
gOTcmofs.  Thi»  is  acknowledged  eren  by  the  Mussulmans  of  that 
country.  It  ii  in  this  religion  itself  that  the  seed  is  to  be  found  for 
the  regeneration  of  the  people  of  Abyssinia." 

Sir  AVm.  Harris  obtameii.  during  his  embassy  to  Abyssinia,  some 
interesting  repons  of  the  existence  of  large  and  isolated  communities 
of  Christians  beyond  the  bounds  of  Habosh,  on  both  sides  of  the  river 
Gockcf^j  who  hare  never  yet  been  visited  by  any  traveller  or  mis- 
sionary. Some  of  them  are  described  in  the  following  extracts  from 
his  valuable  uork : — 

"  Ono  of  the  most  ni?markable  of  these  seat*  is  in  the  lake  ZuiL"  Its 
Bre  islands  "  are  covered  with  lofVy  trees,  and  contain  upwards  of  3,000 
Oiristian  houses/'  "In  Gura^e  the  population  are  almost  exclusively 
Christian.  Twdve  isolated  churches,  previoui^ly  unheard  of,  were  discovered 
a  few  years  since  on  the  conquest  of  Yoya,  by  Sahela  Selassie  [King  of  Shoa 
in  Abyssinia"  ;  and  between  Garro  and  Metcha,  where  forest  commences  in 
the  south  of  Shoa,  is  a  siuail  tract  peopled  by  Christians,  who  reside 
entirely  in  caves  among  the  mountains,  as  a  measurt'  of  security  against  the 
beatheo,  by  whom  they  are  compassed  in  on  even.-  side."  "  Eight  days* 
joumi-y  from  JLimeUele,  on  the  frontier  of  Gurague,  is  Cambat,  a  small 
mountainous  province,  Iving  due  east  of  Zingero.  With  exception  of  a  few 
Muhammadan  rovers,  this  indejx  ndent  state  is  inliabited  solely  by  Chris- 
tians." *'  Wollanio  is  another  Clirisiian  province  under  an  independent 
sovereign,  lying  below  Cambit,  to  the  south-eastward  of  Zingero."  **  Eight 
days'  journey  beyond  Zingero  is  the  country  of  Mager,  the  King  of  which, 
by  name  Degaio,  is  represented  to  be  a  very  powerful  monarclu  Korehasi, 
which  is  famous  for  the  great  river  Wabi,  is  peopled  by  Christians,  as  is 
Sidama  also,  and  both  are  surrounded  on  all  sides  bv  the  heathen."  **  But 
of  all  the  isolated  remnants  of  the  ancient  .Ethiopic  empire  to  the  south  of 

a  monk  for  forty  years.  .  .  .  The  same  Tekia  Haymanot  stood  forty  years  upon 
one  place  praying,  until  he  broke  his  leg.  There  are  twenty- four  elders  around 
the  throne  of  God  with  censers  in  their  hands  serving  God,  and  Tekla  Hav- 
manot  is  the  fwenlv-fifth.  He  had  six  wings  like  angeis.' — '  Wolff's  Journal/ 
vol.  v.,  p.  350." 

•  Harris's  "  iEthiopia,"  vol.  iii.,  pp.  136,  137. 


APPBHfilX.  MO 

Abjrninu,  Su»  would  itppru  to  be  tho  mott  importuit  nod  tho  mMt 
pow«rfUL  Tbii  kingdom  is  utiuiW  bcjond  Cafllt,  and  citeiMJa  M  tlia  haail 
of  the  Gilehi,  wlui;h  ruei  in  Clun-TlBni,  anil  ii  uue  of  tbe  principBl  Miirmi 
of  thu  Quobob.  .  .  .  Tha  Un^we  tpohoi  u  quite  diitiDCt  fivm  that  of 
Uw  Uallk,  (torn  the  Jbnharic.  uid  bom  tho  utcicnt  Oil  or  MiMopus.    Il 


I 


The  first  Frotcslsnt  Miiwiong  la  Abyssinia  were  uoderbilieD  by  tha 
Chuich  Missiouary  Society;  it  nblained,  throush  it«  Sfeut,  theRsi; 
Mr.  Jowutt,  in  1820,  in  entire  ver«on  of  the  Bible  in  the  Amllarit, 
which  had  been  prepared  til  Cairo  by  a  i]ati»e  ot  the  uiuntiy.  Tba 
IteT.  Me«8r8.  Oobat  and  Kuglec  entered  Ahywinia  as  miBHonarieB  in 
183G;  tbe  latter  soon  died,  but  Mr.  Qobnt  reiided  there  for  three 
yean,  and  subsequenlly  returned  for  a  cbort  period,  but  was  obliged 
to  Ivave  by  tbe  stale  at  his  health.  The  endeavours  of  the  Society  to 
■end  other  nf^enls  into  the  country  hare  hitherto  been  &uHtnitfliI  by 
the  intrigues  of  the  Jesuits :  but  the  labours  of  Mr.  {now  Bishop^ 
Uobnt  were  greatly  bleased ;  be  so  coniiletely  gained  tho  love  and 
i;oi)tidenc<^  of  the  people,  that  I  was  assured  by  sotno  AbvMinian 
monks  whom  I  met  at  Cturo.  on  Iheir  way  to  Jerusalem,  that  since 
he  left  tho  country  many  had  offered  up  prayers  that  he  might  return 
as  their  Bishop.  Their  nmyers  have  since  been  ^ntcd  by  bis 
appointment  lo  the  see  of  Jerusalem,  in  the  jurisdiction  of  which 
Abvssinia  h  included.  The  Bishop  boa,  conseouentl^,  been  ofBciolly 
authorized  by  the  King  of  Shoa  to  take  the  AliyssiniBii  convent  and 
pilgrims  at  Jerusalem  under  his  superintendence,*  and  the  sound 
scriptural  instruction  Ihc  students  will  henceforward  receive  may  be 
the  nieoiiH,  under  God,  of  n  revival  of  pure  religion  in  those  intttreBting 
regions  of  Africa. 

It  may  be  deiiruble  to  give  a  brief  notice  of  Ibe  intrigues  of 
the  Je«uil«  in  tbi«  interesting  country.  The  first  efforts  of  the 
Church  of  Itome  to  extend  her  ecclesiastical  influence  to  Abjrwitiik 
was  through  the  medium  of  Portuguese  political  agents,  toward* 
the  end  ot  the  fifteenth  and  in  the  courxe  of  the  siiteenlii  centn- 
rics.  The  Emperor  of  Abvssinia  was  induced  to  seek  tho  astiat- 
aiice  of  the  Portuguese  against  the  invasions  of  the  Mohammedani; 
but  the  deniand.1  made  by  the  Portuguenc.  that  he  should  accept  ■ 
I'ortuguese  Patriarch  anu  surrender  a  third  of  his  kin^cdom,  were 
pcretnptornv  rejected.  A  mission  of  thirteen  Je«uil«,  intended  ta 
represent  Christ  and  his  apostles,  set  out  from  Bumpo  in  15SS.  Onlv 
a  (lortion  of  them,  however,  were  able  to  enter  the  country ;  ontL 
after  many  artful  intrigues  omong  the  Abyssinian  uriesls,  people, 
rulen,  they  foiled  in  iheir  object  and  were  recalled.  At  Keveral  tub*  i 
scQUcnt  periods  other  Popish  missioaariea,  principally  Jesuits,  hava 
gained  admission  into  the  country;  but  after  roan^  years  of  ogilotioih 
attended  with  bloody  civil  wars  and  cruel  peraeeutious,  the  Abysoiuitni 
become  so  frequently  alarmed  and  disgusted  at  their  treachoron*  and 
wicked  proceedings,  that  they  e(i>elled  them  in  the  middle  of  tha 
Mtenteenth  century.  Some  Jesuit  emiisaries  renewed  their  intriguM 
wiiliiii  the  last  few  years,  but  have  opi"  been  defeated  by  the  hitb- 
fulneuof  the  King  and  Potriorch.  The  following  extract  fhnn  Gibbon 
mpplici  an  instructive,  though  mcbneholy  picture  of  the  ^eked  arta 
practised  by  tiie  Jesuits  in  the  name  of  tbe  religion  of  the  Btbic : — 
•  Snp.(UJ. 
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■FnBOM,  m  pho  of  Mnhip,  or  ntfaer  of  exile,  «aa  aMgnod  to  tka 
Jmbi  m^u^iM.  TtMT  tkOl  IB  Um  Kbcnl  nd  ■MdMuo  uta,  thdr 
t\i\\iim'um\  bwniag,  lad  tlie  dcenn  of  ihor  numcrt,  iaipind  a  bams 
•MMB  t  bM  tfa^  vtM  MM  CMdM«d  «ilh  th*  gift  of  bbumIm,  Md  thm 
rainlr  uaHtit*^  >  louimj^uait  of  Eoopeui  tra^*.  Tha  palMBiw  mm 
fcUBitT  of  fintT  nan  at  bngth  obCMscd  a  man  faToanUe  aadkae^  aad 
t«D  Einpnon  of  Abrainia  vac  povnadfd  tkat  Bocae  conid  uunre  tLa 
tonporal  and  rrotattnig  huUB^  of  ber  rotaBiia.  The  Int  of  tbne  rojal 
eonverti  kwt  hu  crown  and  hb  life ;  ind  the  rAtl  armj  wai  nactilledin 
Ihe  .iiaaa,  who  bnrial  an  uthema  at  ibr  anaUte,  *qd  abwdnd  bv 
mlJMti  from  their  oatb  of  fldeUtr.  The  &le  of  Zadiubel  vai  rereDxedbf 
the  eoonce  and  fertimf  of  Sanns,  who  aarendcd  tne  thnne  ao&r  the 
BOBe  of  Sefofd,  md  noir  liguRnnlT  piuienileJ  the  piooi  (.utujuiw  of  tii 
bmiB^  After  the  aBiuaueut  at  tome  nnHjaal  eonbaU  bctwe^  the 
Jeeniii  ud  hi*  illilflate  piiem,  the  Empoor  dcdand  Uvadf  a  pwacljti 

to  the  Snod  of  Chaloedeo,  l il^  that  hii  Am  aod  people  would 

cwbnea  'without  Maf  the  rdigioB  of  thair  Ptinea.  The  lihMT  «f  eboiea 
waa  meeaHJed  br  a  In,  wU^  inn  him  il.  oada'  pain  of  dcatli,  Ue  bdrfof 
thaiwonaCiuatofCbrirt.  Hie  AbjMiuani  ven  nioiiied  to  woek  and  to 
|1^  OB  the  Sabbaih;  and  Sefned,  in  the  be  of  Europe  and  Afiva, 
loiOGBCed  hi*  GOcaexii.'tD  with  Ihw  AleTaudnau  Churrh.  A  Jmiit,  Alpbonao 
lI*rJ  >.  tb*  Cilhili,'  Piinir.h  uf  -Eihiopia,  icoept.il.  in  thf  name  of 
rriMc  VIII.,  the  homagr  iiid  abjuntioD  cf  hif  jiiiiid'iit  [in  16X\  '  I 
•vcfi'^*  taiJ  ilio  Emjiervr,  on  ]jt  kaev*,  '  I  voorcti  that  the  Pl^pe  i*  the 
Tii-ar  ■.{  C!;n;l,  tho  iocett'tjr  of  St.  Pftor,  and  tlie  totmiga  of  the  voiM. 
To  Liai  I  mi-ar  true  L^ht-ilien.-*,  and  »t  bi»  fcet  I  olT.T  my  piTson  and  king- 
dom.' A  (inULu-  oath  ws*  rmated  bj  hi*  nm,  iii*  bputliiT,  Ihe  cIit^,  the 
nobW,  iTid  erm  thi'  ladiii  or  the  ronrt.  The  Latin  Palriawh  wu  inreited 
with  hoBoon  sni-l  vi-ollh,  anil  hi*  nuMionarie*  mrted  their  cborehei  or 
nladrlf  in  ihi-  Du'-fl  i-onTenienl  stalionf  ill  tlie  empire.  The  Jemil)  Ihrm- 
erlre*  de(>Iore  the  fatal  in-Ii*entioD  c>f  their  cbiif,  who  forgot  the  mildneM 
of  l!ie  (i\>»prt.  and  thf  polier  tif  hi*  onkr,  to  intKMtuce  the  Liturgrof  Rome 
and  ibe  loquiiition  of  PortnfiL  He  rondmuKil  the  aneieat  pnctiee  of 
einiuQCviiin.  w!iti-h  heallb.  raibrr  than  Fuper^lition,  h.id  S.nt  inrentt^  in 
theelunate  i.<f  Ethiopia  |?>-  A  Drir  bajriuio,  anew  ardination,  waa  indicted 
on  the  DBtiTe*,  and  they  tmubled  with  horror,  when  tlie  mo*t  holy  uf  the 
d«d  wne  torn  &om  their  Kr>T»,  >lien  the  matt  illiulriou*  of  the  Liviog 
were  eicommonir'aleil  by  ■  Ibreign  prie*t.  In  the  defmoe  of  their  religion 
and  liberty  the  AbvMinian*  ifat  in  anoi  with  divpeiate  but  unou.'n.'ifiil 
t«il.  ['ire  n-belliooi  were  eilinfiiiibrd  in  tbi'  blood  of  the  iiuorgcnt*; 
wbok  K'giiint  WFiv  fUu^hteml  in  thi'  Geld,  or  autTueated  in  oaTenu ;  and 
neither  ment,  nor  rank,  nor  jti,  ci'uld  save  from  an  igoominipus  death  the 
eneiuie*  of  Borne.  Hut  the  vii-torioiL'  niOTiarvh  waa  linally  subdued  by  the 
rOD'taney  of  the  nation,  of  his  mother,  of  his  Kjn,  and  of'hi?  mmt  faithful 
ftirad*.  Segnni  listened  to  the  toiiv  of  pity,  of  reason,  perhaps  of  (ear; 
and  hif  (dirt  of  liberty  of  eonKii-nre  inftaiitlT  rercaled  tlie  tyranny  and 
wrakncet  of  the  Jf«uit».  On  the  death  of  hi*  father,  Baiilide*  expelled  the 
latin  Pairiarch,  and  mloml  to  the  wishes  of  the  nation  the  faith  and  the 
difripbne  of  Ei^pt.  The  Monopbyaile  ehurebw  monnded  with  a  <ong  of 
triumph,  '  That  tbe  ihei^  of  Ethiopia  were  now  dehtered  frnm  the  hncnas 
of  the  wc«t ;'  and  tbe  i:>le«  of  that  autilarr  rcnlni  were  for  erer  ahut  ^ainit 
the  an*,  the  •deneei,  and  llv  fanaticism  o'f  Europe."  ■ 

•  "Uibbuni  Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Roman  Emmre,' chap.  xliiL  See  al» 
■•Tk(  Church  HiMory  at  Clhie^V' by  Dr.Geddei,  IfJG. 


MOBAL  STATB  OF  ABTBStHIA. 

The  accounts  of  Abyxainian  morality  given  by  tho  few  trnTellen  who 
have  visitf  il  choac  rclireil  rccloD*,  have  greally  (liiTcred,  la  many  mate> 
rial  respects :  this  has  probably  arisen  from  the  circuustancB  or  the 
wicked  deeds  of  a  few  demoTalized  indiiiduatg  being  careleuly  repre- 
sented as  national  customs;  a  blunder  vrhich  foreigners  have  same- 
liinet  commilted,  even  rctpcoling  England.  Id  order,  thorefaTC,  to 
exhibit  the  truth  in  this  matter,  1  ehoU  itiake  a  few  extracts  froift 
"  Gobat's  Abyisinia,"  the  Right  Rev.  writer  being  particularly  quallBedi 
by  his  InUmalc  knowledge  of  the  Amharic  language,  and  by  hiN 
rewdenoe  in  tbo  country  lor  several  years,  to  form  a  correct  Judgment 
on  KUch  B  subject. 

"  The  principal  cause  of  the  corruption  of  manners  in  Abyssinia  t*, 
aSUsT  their  mental  errors,  their  unsetued  mode  of  living.  A  Oovemor, 
for  instance,  does  not  like  to  remain  long  at  the  same  place,  oven  when 
there  is  no  war.  He  resides  sometimes  at  one  end  of  the  provinoe 
which  he  governs,  and  sometimes  at  the  other,  with  a  great  number  of 
officers  and  servantt.  His  first  wife  is  frequently  obliged  to  remain  in 
the  house  to  which  he  has  taken  her ;  and  he,  not  willing  to  live 
alone,  takes  a  concubine.  Thus  the  first  nin  being  committed  he  con- 
tinues to  add  others  to  the  number,  until  he  has  lost  every  feeling  of 
conjugal  duty.  Those  who  are  with  him  are  in  the  same  aittiation, 
and  do  the  same  things.  Several  women  being  in  ibia  manner  all»ohed 
to  one  man,  nhoisnot  their  husband,  and  seeing  themselves  neglected, 
endeavour  on  their  part  to  corrupt  young  men.  whose  situation  should 
maintain  them  in  innocence;  and  thus  immorality  is  communicated  to 
all  the  branches  of  society.  Nevertheless,  openly  they  Rinintuin  niuok 
more  decency  than  one  would  be  led  to  suppose,  after  having  read  the 
description  vhich  Bruce  gives  of  an  Abyssmian  fc««t.  I  admit  that 
such  a  feast  may  huve  taken  place  among  the  most  shemeleas  libcF- 
tinrs;  but  excesses  of  that  kind  are  not  customary,  either  as  to  their 
croelty,  or  their  indecenc>'.  1  have  heard  people  eiieak  of  many 
thingti  but  I  have  seen  less  indecency  in  the  capital  of  Abyssinia, 
than  in  the  capital*  of  England,  France,  and  Egypt.  In  Ttgi^,  with 
the  exception  of  Adowah  and  Antolo,  tlie  women  are  much  mora 
reserved  than  in  the  inlcrior.  •  •  *  The  jVbyuiiniani  ore  liars,  as 
well  OS  the  Arabs;  but  tliey  have  yet  a  feeling  of  shainr,  when  dis- 
covered, which  the  Ambs  have  noL  The  first  oonRequenoe  of  fiili»- 
hood  is  swearing.  Another  series  of  vices,  which  una  result  from 
illicit  connexions  (for  I  so  Mill  the  polygamy  of  the  Abyssiniana,  m 
they  know  very  well  that  it  is  uolawfui ),  u  to  be  found  in  the  ciroum- 
stanee,  that  the  children  of  one  and  the  same  father,  who  ore  not  of 
the  sume  mother,  are  always  enemies  to  each  other; 
that  ihey  cannot  endure  to  see  one  another ;  nor  have  they  any  fcciliaf  . 
of  filial  love  for  their  father,  inasmuch  as  ho  generally  has  a  fatbarl])  i 
ofieotiun  only  for  the  children  bom  of  a  fkvourite  wife:  not  tomentloft  J 
their  jealousiefl,  and  the  conie<[Ucnces  thereof;  which  go  so  Ikr,  itUt 
an  adulterer  is  often  killed  by  his  rival.  It  is  Xh'm  tlial  readcn  tll» 
Abyssinions  so  light-minded,  having  nothing  cotistaiit  but  inoonstonoy 
itMlf :  alibougli  the  children  thow  leas  of  levity  than  lh«  eliildren  tf 
otlMt  e< 
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"  Ke^lar  marriages  are  very  simple.    The  parties,  after  haTiog 
received  what  they  had  promised  to  each  other  recijirocallv,  prepare  a 
dinner,  to  which  they  invite  some  relatives,  and  a  priest.    Aifter  dinner, 
the  priest  engages  the  persons  ahout  to  he  marriea,  to  promise  to  escb 
other  unchanging  love  and  fidelity ;  after  which,  he  wishes  to  them  all 
his  heart  dictates,  and  thus  the  marriage  is  accomplished.     But  it  is 
an  engagement  which  is  as  easily  dissolved  as  formed.     When  on« 
of  the  parties  is  dissatisfied  with  the  other,  they  go  before  a  nriert 
or  a  judge,  and  renounce  each  other.    If  they  have  several  chifdreo, 
they  divide  them :  if  they  have  hut  one  child,  and  he  is  under  the  age 
of  seven  years,  he  belongs  to  the  mother :  if  more  than  seven  yean,  he 
belongs  to  ^e  father.    After  a  third  divorce,  however,  they  can  neither 
contract  another  regular  marriage,  nor  partake  of  the  Holy  CommunioB, 
unless  they  become  monks.     When,  tnerefore,  a  man  has  dismissed  his 
third  ^rife,  if  he  desires  to  live  more  regularly,  in  order  to  partake  of  the 
Communion  to  his  salvation,  he  reconciles  himself,  if  possible,  to  one 
of  his  previous  vrives.    Thus  it  frequently  happens,  that  after  having 
been  separated  for  more  than  twenty-five  years,  and  married  to  other 
persons,  thev  again  come  together  for  the  remnant  of  their  days. 

"  It  affords  me  great  satisfaction  to  be  able  to  remark — ^but  almost 
solely  with  reference  to  the  Christians— that,  in  the  midst  of  the  cfaaoi 
of  corruption  in  this  country,  there  are  some  traces  of  goodness,  which, 
like  precious  stones,  have  remained  dispersed  among  the  moral  ruins 
of  Abyssinia.  A  traveller,  for  instance,  is  never  at  a  loss  to  find  a 
lodging :  when  he  arrives  in  the  evening  at  a  village,  he  seldom  needs 
to  ask  for  a  lodging :  the  first  person  who  sees  him,  invites  him  to  lodge 
at  his  house ;  where  he  may  be  as  much  at  his  ease  as  if  at  home,  and 
assured  that,  were  he  laden  with  gold,  his  host  would  not  touch  the 
least  thing.     *    *     * 

"  I  have  mentioned  elsewhere,  that  the  Abyssinians  are  robbers  ; 
bat,  with  the  exception  of  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Shohas,  where  I 
then  was,  they  are  robbers  only  in  one  sense.  This  is  in  times  of 
anarchy,  when  every  chief  of  a  district  assumes  independence,  with  the 
intention  of  bringing  the  neighbouring  districts  under  his  power;  for 
which  object  he  wants  money,  which  he  can  only  obtain  by  giving  to 
his  subjects  liberty  to  pillage  the  strangers,  and,  if  they  can,  the 
neighbouring  districts.  They  look  upon  pillage,  in  this  sense,  as  a 
right  of  war ;  and  it  is  in  this  respect  that  all  of  them  are  rc^bers. 
The  interference  of  a  Governor  or  JDejasmat  prevents  all  this.  There 
are  many  who  endeavour  to  cheat  in  the  market ;  but  because  thieves 
are  punished  severely,  general  disgrace  is  connected  with  stealing, 
which  therefore  is,  comparatively,  seldom  committed;  and  it  is 
generally  easy  to  get  the  stolen  articles  back  again. 

"  Though  1  have  heard  of  some  acts  of  cruelty,  still  I  must  say,  that, 
in  general,  the  Abyssinians  are  not  cruel.  In  war,  they  scarcely  ever 
kill  a  man  whom  they  take  prisoner;  and  when  they  see  that  victory  is 
theirs,  they  prefer  making  great  circuits  in  order  to  take  prisoners, 
rather  than  Killing  those  who  still  defend  themselves  before  them. 
The  cases  in  which  they  are  cruel  occur  in  the  wounded  of  the  opposite 

a:  they  let  them  lan^sh,  and  miserably  perish,  when  a  little  care 
1  probably  save  their  lives.  Nor  are  they  cruel  to  animals ;  and 
therefore  I  can  scarcely  believe  what  Bruce  says  concerning  their 
cruelty  in  this  respect :  and  whenever  I  have  asked  the  Abyssinians, 


whether  i 
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that  people  cut  off  a  piece  of  flesh  from 


to  ent  it,  they  have  altri 


I  inaniTested  horror  » 


I 


I 


But  htiviii^  myself  exporienccd  what  extreme  hunger  is,  I  believe  the 
possibility  of  iiny  act  a  man  is  capable  of  deTising,  in  order  to  procure 
neceesary  food.  If  there  sre  cases  of  cruelty,  such  as  Bruce  reporU, 
they  certainly  ore  exceptions;  and  particular  caaea  of  that  kind  are  not 
vronting  in  Europe  I  have  seen  parents  chutiie  their  children  for 
having'  plucked  out  feathers  from  a  fowl,  which  was  not  dead,  oltbuugh 
Ihey  were  soiiig  to  kill  it. 

"  Towara  the  poor,  tlie  .^byssiniaos  ore  very  charitable.  Their 
inotiTCS  may  not  alwaj-s  be  the  purest;  but  God  only  know*  theM 
thoroughlv :  it  belongs  not  to  me  to  .iud^e.  When  at  Gondar,  in  the 
time  of  dearth,  I  have  known  persons  of  fortune  who  enlertained 
about  sixty  maimed  persona ;  and,  in  fact,  when  the  Abyssiniaua  have 
it  in  their  power,  they  never  send  a  beggar  away  without  giving  him 
something :  they  sometimes  give  beyond  thuir  means,  for  they  will 
frequenll}'  suffer  hunger,  in  order  to  share  the  little  they  have  with 
those  who  are  still  more  miserable.  In  good  seasons,  therefore,  there 
are  but  few  beggars.  The  beggars  almost  always  ask  alms  in  tlic  name 
of  the  Saint  of  the  day ;  and  having  elght4.'en  festivals,  or  days  of  idle- 
ness, every  month,  there  is  always  some  variety. 

"  When  the  Abyssinians  arrive  at  an  advanced  age,  moat  of  them 
become  monks  or  nuns,  whether  the}'  be  rich  or  poor,  married  or  unmar- 
ried :  the  rich  then  deliver  over  their  possessions  to  their  children,  who 
support  them  till  their  death  with  much  filial  piety.  The  poor  live  on 
the  bounty  of  others.  The  men  become  monks  at  any  period  of  liib ; 
but  the  women  .seldom  become  nuns  till  they  are  forty-five  or  fifty 
years  of  age.  As  the  Abyssinians  anoint  their  heads  with  butter,  and 
do  not  cover  them,  the  monks  and  nuns  are  recognised  by  a  cap  with 
which  they  are  covered.  Some  monho — especially  thoae  who  think 
themselves  the  most  learned — have  nothing  lor  their  dri:««,  exoept  the 
skin  of  a  deer,  or  some  other  animal,  for  the  appearance  of  humility ; 
but  the  people  are  so  convinced  that  this  is  ostentation,  that  they  have 
little  respect  for  those  who  are  thus  clothed.  When  a  man  has  many 
debts,  he  frequuntlv  becomes  a  monk ;  and  then  he  is  not  obliged  lo 
pay  them,  thoueh  fie  remain  in  the  same  house  with  his  wife,  who  is  a 
Dun ;  but  should  such  a  monk  marry  a  new  wife,  he  would  then  be 
obliged  to  pay  hia  former  debta." 
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ni  COLONEL 


ROYAL  ASIATIC  SOCIETT. 


At  a  Meeting  of  this  Society,  in  February,  1S23,  the  Aasistuit- 
SecrelBTf  read  extract*  from  three  letters  written  by  Colonel  Raw  tin  sou, 
at  Bagdad,  in  November  and  liecember,  1SJ2.  The  learned  writer 
atatra  that,  by  the  help  of  the  real  Suaian  inscriptious,  of  wtiieh  he  haa 
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mde  a  fine  ooUeetioii,  he  hopci  to  arriTe  at  a  tolenbie  ondentendii^ 
of  the  ancient  ethnology  of  Western  Asia.  None  of  theee  inscriptions 
mpjpear  to  be  rerj  ancient ;  the  earliest  king  who  is  named  in  tl^m  is 
eaued  Kolodus  (?),  fiiither  of  Sutruk-Anakhunta,  who  was  the  con- 
temporary and  antagonist  of  Sargoo.  The  son  of  Sutmk-Anakhnnta, 
who  must  hare  been  contemporary  with  Heaekiah  and  Soinadierib,  is 
named  Tarkhaga.  He  still  conceiTes  the  cts  of  Nabonassar,  747  B.&y 
to  mark  the  introduction  of  writing  into  Babylonia  from  Assyria,  and 
he  reiterates  the  statements  which  he  made  some  months  back,  that 
Ptolemy's  cancm  exactly  agrees  with  the  inscriptions;  that  Saigon 
aseended  the  throne  in  tne  same  year  as  Merodacn  Baladan,  B.C.  721 ; 
that  the  date  of  Sennachoib's  accession  was  70S-2;  that  Merodadi 
Bff^^*k"  was  driven  oat  of  Babylon,  and  Belibos  put  in  his  place,  in 
7Q2-1 ;  and  that  Easr-haddon,  the  eldest  son  of  Sennadierib,  beaune 
Ooremor  of  Babylon,  in  699-8.  I>i£Eering  in  opinion  from  another 
investigator  of  Assyrian  antiquities,  who  considers  the  Assur-nadin  of 
8ennadierib*s  annals,  and  the  Assur-akh-addan,  irho  succeeded  that 
SMMiardi,  as  being  two  distinct  individuals,  he  affirms  that  these  names 
designate  the  same  person,  thus  making  Apronadius  and  Asaiidinius 
of  the  canon  to  be  the  same.  He  is  constantly  discovering  new  words 
and  new  values  in  the  cuneiform  characters,  and  in  this  respect  there  is 
much  to  be  added  to  his  former  publications,  and  but  little  to  be 
retracted.  He  has  also  made  a  number  of  valuable  discoveries  in 
Babylonian  geography,  particulariy  the  identification  of  Sepharvaim  or 
Sipp&ra  with  Borsippa  or  Burs-i  Nimnid.  His  diggings  at  Seleuda 
and  Opis  had  been  unsuccessful,  but  a  fine  and  very  old  Eg^yptian  lion  in 
black  marble  has  been  discovered  close  to  his  own  door  in  Bagdad. 
The  Turks  have  also  turned  up  at  Nebi  Yunus  almost  an  exact  repre- 
sentation of  this  lion  in  bronze.  These  discoveries  confirm  the  state- 
ment irhich  he  made  in  the  early  part  of  last  summer,  as  to  the  con- 
quest of  Eg}^t  and  .Ethiopia  by  Esar-haddon.  The  marble  lion  has 
apparently  the  Egyptian  name  Sheshenk  on  its  breast,  and  the  bronze 
one  bean  upon  it  the  same  epithet  for  Esar-haddon,  that  of  king  (or 
conqueror)  of  Musar  and  Kus  (Egypt  and  ^Ethiopia),  as  is  found  on 
his  Eg}'ptian  trophies  in  the  S.W.  Palace  at  Nimrud.  His  discoveries 
in  ethnology  show  a  wide-spread  primaeval  Scythicism,  and  he  is 
drawing  up  a  memoir  on  this  subject  for  publication  in  the  Society's 
journal.  By  the  terms  Sc}'thians,  or  Sc}'ths,  he  means  races  and  tribes, 
speaking  languages  cognate  with  the  Scythic  (or  so-called  Median) 
version  of  the  Bisilun  inscription,  which  the  Society-  is  now  printing. 
His  "idea  is,  that  all  the  Hamite  nations,  Cush,  Mizraim, Nimrud,  and 
Canaan,  were  Scyths.  The  Egyptians  and  Cushites,  perhaps  the  first 
wave,  mixed  up  the  Semites,  fhe  Canaanites  in  the  time  of  Abraham 
were  all  Scythians,  except,  perhaps,  the  Kadmonites,  or  Easterns,  who 
were  probably  the  original  Phoenician  immigrants  from  the  Persian 
Gulf,  who  either  founded  or  occupied  Sidon  afterwards.**  A  second 
Sc\-thic  wave  took  place  in  the  time  of  Abraham,  when  the  Elamites 
held  Palestine,  after  being  driven  thither  in  tlie  course  of  a  great 
national  migration.  The  Elamites  are  called  Xumi  in  the  inscriptions, 
and  were  well  known  to  the  Egyptians  as  the  Naarau,  and  the  Hyc- 
sos  were  a  branch  of  these  Naamu.  By  their  Scythian  neighbours  they 
were  called  Afar.  The  Elamite  Hyc-sos  were  subsequently  driven 
from  Egypt,  but  continued  to  form  the  mass  of  the  popiUation  of  Syria 
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until  mdiiallv  annihilated  by  llic  icwu.  Pbtenicinns,  Antbf>,  tnd  otbcra. 
Il  will  be  difficult  to  get  to  the  root  of  this  nuutioti.  Tor  at  the  coni- 
mencemetit  or  tho  AsHyriBn  inscriptions  ihu  Scytha  and  Semite*  were 
so  mixed  in  Syria  ss  to  be  iindixtiiiguislisblv.  hut  the  Scyths  were  ihe 
flrsl  settlers,  and  the  Semites  folfiwwl  nfter  «  long  inletral.  The 
Scythic  Cush  were  in  Ethiopia,  Arnhia,  and  Susionn,  as  werv  hI«o  llio 
Cephenei,  anil  bence  tbe  double  myth  regarding  Ce^beus  and  Mem- 
Don.  The  Nimrud,  the  first  occupanU  of  Babylonia,  were  HnmitA 
ticyUta,  who  eflerwardt  recirctl  to  the  mountains  stretchiog  from 
Shnrrizor  to  Sutu.  They  nre  called  Nimri  in  the  inscriptions,  m)(I  ihe 
famous  oity  Shahriior  retained  the  name  of  Nimrah  plmoat  to  the  time 
of  the  Mohammedan  conquest.  Of  the  Scythic  Empire  of  Nimruj 
abundant  conflrmBtion  has  been  found  that  the  primeval  citiet  were  bL 
to  the  iMuth,  Erech,  being  Vorkn  i  Accad,  Alcnr.  the  capital  of  Catcar 
(near  IVasit)  and  Calneb,  Niffer.  If  the  hypothesis  that  the  primitive 
element  of  the  EKypliuo  and  all  the  African  dialects  is  Scgthte  can  be 
proved,  and  all  the  Hetnite  nation  a  referred  to  a  Scythic  family,  the 
ethnographic  scheme  of  the  tenth  rhaptcr  of  Oeneait  mil  be  thus 
vorifled. 
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_ ,  ~r   J   --■  wri((Bii  it   ■' ■"  ■  -    -   . 

ru-TVin  (or  Juil«). 


TliH  following  translation  of  this  mnarkablo  tablet,  is  eilmctnl  tram  u 
intfiml.ini;  Uttlti  book  nueutly  published,  onlitlod  "  (%riftiuuty  in  China." 
The  ttwulatioii  hu  beeu  made  from  the  original  bv  Dr.  Brulgman,  aod 
pultlishod  in  parallel  cotumns,  with  the  origmol  aail  a  IM  m  anJ  Fimdi 

"  Now  verily,  tfaf  undiangosbly  true  and  iwonditf,  the  eternal  Ckuso  <t 
oaoiKS,  thi'  fsr-Hxang  and  ])ur«];  ipirituil,  the  nevu^endiiig  and  inmiu- 
prchmuibla  Bring,  who  grmipiag  thx  fiolsa  oreoled  the  anivenc^  and  bring 
more  ncelbait  tbaii  the  Koly  once,  is  tlie  supremt'lv  honouikble.  This  is  our 
mysterioos  Trinity,  the  tnu  and  eternal  Lord  Jaov^  I  Hc\  dotmnintnA 
in  the  form  ofa  raos*,*  to  mtablish  the  four  quarters  of  Ihe  eartli,  iuotm 
tliD  primsral  Spirit,  and  proiluoid  all  tbiii^  viaible  and  innaibln.  The 
dark  cipanse  ww  riioi^'d,  and  imrren  and  wrih  were  unfoldnl.  The  sun 
and  moon  rtnoliod,  ana  day  and  nieht  bc^ao. 

**  Aa  an  andulnA,  having  ttnielud  the  unirorMi.  IIo  nroated  the  first  mant 

•ndcnrad  biro  with  goodnoas  and  benignity  -.  and  commanded  Lim  to  niU 

His  original  nature  wan  entirely  poiv  and  utwulliodi  isid  fall 

aimpb)  and  unooiTU|>ted  lusrt  was  wholly  fWe  Irom  iuordinsti-  d«in>.     But 

I    It  bnsth   Satan,  by  exercising  diafimulation.  and  by  throwing  ■  gjldad 

""*^  f  OTor  that  pure  and  unoorruptnl  nature,  took  sway  equity  and 

II  from  thtt  nenlrc  of  good,  and  insinuated  uvLt  aiiil  darknoss  ni  their 

cinintd  la  ipread  out  iha  coith  in  the  atis^  of  a  «n 
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Hoiee  araae  a  mokiplkitj  of  nets,  fbOowing  eidi  odier  in  dow 
•tming  to  wove  their  lecal  nets;  some  Bobstitiited  thecratmefortlio 


Offnr :  wcftnt  oonstitiited  bemg  m  noChixig,  sinkiiig  all  things  in  oUiTion  ; 
mud  some,  in  order  to  giin  Mkatj,  mide  prsrers  and  oflfered  sacrifioes. 
OChers  deeetred  mankind  hj  a  show  of  ffooiinesa.  With  wisdom  and 
aolieitDde  thej  labonrvd  hard ;  and  their  anTiptim  and  cares  were  nnceaeing. 
ThfT  were  bewildered  and  obtained  nothing.  Heated  and  soordied,  ther 
writhed  in  anguish.  Thej  aoeomnlated  darkness,  and  lost  their  waj ;  anJ^ 
beingnuAgnided,  thej  were  irrecorerabljr  lost. 

**  Therrapon  our  TrinitT  set  ^art  the  iDnstrions  and  adorable  Messiah ; 
who,  lajing  aside  his  true  dignity,  came  into  the  worid  as  man.  Angek 
prodaimed  the  jorinl  tidings.  A  Tirgin  gare  biith  to  the  holj  cfailJ  in 
Jodea.  A  bri^it  star  pro<»imed  the  happj  event.  Fenians,  seeing  its 
brightness,  came  with  presenta.  He  fulfilled  the  ancient  laws,  giren  by  the 
twcatj-four  holr  ones.*  He  ruled  familiew  and  nations  with  great  Tiitue. 
He  instituted  toe  new  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  pure,  spiritual  and  inex- 
plicable. Like  a  potter.  He  formed  good  usages  by  the  true  fiyih.  He 
established  the  measure  of  the  eight  boundarin.t  He  purged  away  the 
dross,  and  perfiocted  the  truth.  He  opened  the  gate  of  the  three  constant 
Tirtuea,X  rerealing  life,  and  deetroyine  death.  He  suspended  the  bright 
ran,  to  break  open  the  abodes  of  danmess,  and  thereby  the  wiles  of  the 
deril  were  frustrated.  He  put  in  motion  the  ship  of  mercy,  to  ascend  to 
the  mansions  of  light,  and  then?by  succour  was  brought  to  confined  spirits. 

**  His  mighty  work  thus  finished,  at  mid-day  He  ascended  to  his  true 
estate.  TwentT-seren  books  remaiDcd.  He  set  forth  original  couTersion 
for  the  soul's  ^t'hTerancv ;  and  He  instituted  the  baptism  of  water  and  of 
the  Sj^irit,  to  wash  away  the  ranity  of  life,  and  to  cleanse  and  purify  (the 
heart). 

*'  Taking  the  cross  as  a  sign  (hi«  disciples)  unite  together  the  people  of 
all  regions  without  distinction.  They  beat  the  wood,  sounding  out  the 
Toice  of  benerolence  and  mercy.  In  evangelizing  the  East,  they  take  the 
way  of  life  and  glory.  They  preeenre  their  beard  for  outward  effect.  They 
share  the  crown  of  the  head,  to  indicate  the  absence  of  passion.  They 
keep  no  slares,  but  place  upon  an  equality  the  high  and  low.  They  do  not 
hoflu^  goods  and  richer,  but  bestow  them  on  the  destitute.  They  practise 
abstinence,  in  order  to  increase  their  knowledge.  They  watch,  in  order  to 
maintain  quiet  and  circumspection.  Seven  times  a-day  they  offer  praises  to 
the  great  advantage  of  both  the  living  and  the  dead.  Once  in  seven  days 
they  have  Divine  service,  in  order  to  cleanse  their  hearts,  and  to  regain 
theirpurity. 

•*  Tne  true  and  constant  doctrine  is  mysterious,  and  difficult  to  be 
characterized.  Anxious  to  make  it  clear  and  manifest,  we  can  only  name  it 
the  IixrsTRious  IxsTBrcxiO'.  Now  without  holy  ones,  religion  cannot 
be  propagated;  nor  without  religion,  can  holy  ones  become  great.  But 
when  the  two  are  united,  the  whole  world  will  be  civilized  and  enlightened. 

"  In  the  reign  of  the  civil  Emperor  Taitsung,  the  illustrious  and  holy 
enlarger  (of  the  Tang  dynasty),  there  was  in  Judea  a  man  of  superior 
virtue,  called  Olopun,  who,  guided  by  the  azure  clouds,  bearing  the  true 
Scriptures,  and  observing  tlie  laws  of  the  winds,  made  his  way  through 
dangers  and  difficulties.     In  the  year  a.d.  636,  he  arrived  at  Chang-ngan 

•  **  The  '  holy  ones,'  denote  the  writers  of  the  books  of  the  Old  Testament." 
f  "The  'eight  boundaries 'are  inexplicable;  some  refer  them  to  the  beatitudes.  '* 
X  ••  The  •  three  constant  virtues*  may  perhaps  mean  faith,  hope,  and  charity." 


*  May  not  the  allusion  be  to  the  eight  writers  of  the  canonical  and  inspired 
books  of  the  New  Testament  ?— Ed. 


(fnaa  laitm).  TUe  Emperor  initruclfxlhia  Minuter,  Duku  l^uig  Hiianling, 
to  Mke  tho  impeiul  aooptra,  uid  go  out  U)  Uie  ircatrni  subui^it,  nwcivo  tbo 
guait,  Hud  iwnduct  him  into  tbe  piLieu,  Tlu  Soripturo  were  IransLitcd  in 
tlie  llbimr]>  of  tbe  m1>o«.  Xlie  Emperor  in  bU  pii»l«  apnrtniimt^,  nulla 
inquir;  ragwding  tV  rcUpDii  i  iwnd  full;  utiaBud  Uut  it  xiat  corruot  and 
tnio,  he  gum  >]>coi»l  ctnttiuiuids  for  iu  promulmtioD. 

"  Tbe  doi<uuieQl,b«riiigdale,  CliingVwnn  (thn  raigning  stjlo  of  TuLautig) 
Utii  Tcnr.  7Ut  montb  (Augiut,  ik.li,  630),  runs  thui  i~ 

" '  iti>ligiaD  ii  wiUiout  an  inTiriable  twme.  Suata  are  witbinit  ■□j 
p«nnBDeiit  bodj.  In  wliaturiir  rcgioo  tbc;  an,  the;  give  itiBtmctioii,  ana 
privatulj  succour  Ibu  lining  niiilliludea.  Olopun,  a  man  of  great  Tictue, 
DtloiLgiDg  lo  llie  kbgdom  ot  Jui3e»,  briagLog  Ibu  Schplures  and  imagea 
from  alar,  baa  coma  and  praniUd  tbem  at  our  capital.  Oa  raauuning  Uia 
inaamng  of  his  tiutraction,  it  u  Tound  to  b«  puft%  inj-Rtaiuui,  and  toparot* 
fron  tbo  vorid.  On  obaorring  it«  origin,  it  i»  aoea  to  haru  b«on  inititulod 
oa  that  wbiuh  ia  easi-utial  to  iiuinkiQd.  llatsngUBuHisiim|>l(>>  ita  reaaoiiiiui 
•re  attractire,  and  to  tb«  human  ram  it  ia  bL'miGcial.  Ai  ii  riglit.  1(4  it  ba 
promulgated  throughout  tbe  empire.  Ixit  tbc  approprialo  Board  build  a 
JudoQ  oburcb  iu  the  rightmua  and  holj  atrect  ol  tbo  capilal,  and  appoiot 
tbcrMo  twmt;-one  pcinta.' 

"  TIm  pow«r  of  tba  niuatrioui  Cbau  djnuatj  baviug  fallen,  the  green  imi 
lla'ing  aMonded  weatinvd,  tlie  nJigion  of  the  gnoi  Tang  ^milt  beoame 
naplendonC,  and  tbo  illuttnoui  ipirit  (bund  ita  wa;  outward.  TbD  appro- 
priate  olBoan  wcr*  iiulniuted  to  tua  a  faithful  liliemsu  of  the  enipumr,  and 
|>la<»  it  on  the  wall  of  the  temple.  Tbe  colratial  flgure  shooB  iu  ita  brigllt 
•objura,  and  iti  luitre  irnuliated  tho  illuatrioua  portoli.  The  lamKl 
lineanenl*  aprcad  felicity  alt  around,  and  perpetually  iUoniinatod  tbo 
indoctrinatoii  ragiooa. 

"  Avoording  to  thr'  mapa  and  rcoorda  of  llie  wuatvra  natiotu,  and  tlie 
tuatoriea  of  tbo  Ban  and  Wei  dyuaAlir*,  Jiidca  ii  boundeil  ou  tbe  aeutb  by 
Uie  OonI  8«  i  on  tike  north  by  the  Sliu-pau  Ililli ;  on  the  west  it  ativtchaa 
toKard)  the  Aoitery  foreate,  and  the  rq^na  of  the  imroortola  i  and  on  tha 
•Mt  it  it  oontcrmiuoua  with  the  Dood  iK-a  of  porpctual  ninds.  Tbe  oouattj 
produnia  uluth  tliat  ia  proof  a^^iutt  flns  a  balm  tliat  redloma  lib,  blight 
lunar  pcarla,  and  Qight>abiuing  gema.  Theft  and  robbpry  do  not  euat, 
The  people  iuTe  Joy  and  peace,  Saatt  but  illiiatrioua  lam  prorail.  Kona 
bul  the  lirluoua  am  plaivd  in  the  magialraey.  The  country  ia  eitouin^ 
—  "*  ita  liluratura  ami  iirotluctioiia  are  Douriahiug. 


all  the  dipitrtjiwnta  of  the  empire.  lie  nuand  Olopun  to  tba  rank  of 
Agh  pruBt  and  uatiunal  prol4v(<jr.  Tbe  law  apnad  in  vnrj  diraotloo. 
The  wealth  of  the  StntF  wai  boundlaa.  Chnrebea  flUed  all  tbo  oi^ua  i  and 
Iba  fiuiiliea  wore  rich,  illualrioua,  and  hapirr, 

"  In  Uu  year  x.v.  Girj,  the  followcn  of  BuiTlia  raisiil  a  persccnition,  and 
itgaad  agaiiiat  the  eaatem  Cbau  Cunily. 

"  At  U«>  rloae  of  tho  year  A.ti.  713,  aome  ba*n  aclioUra  raiavd  riilieulo,  and 
in  Bikaii  aprav]  abroad  tlandn-oiia  reports.  But  tliere  wero  chief  priuala, 
Iioban,  l^i-tt-h,  Jjah,  and  olli<'r>.  hoiiDUrable  deveendanta  of  those  IVom  th« 
ircat,  diatin^inliixl  and  cU'inted  in  c;iBneter,  who  unitedly  maintainod  tbo 


^tii.tii!  II 


■  suhrt 
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alngkiToh  end  othora,  to  go  b  peraoo  to 
eakaca,  realnm  tlie  fillen  timber*,  and  i 
"  Tlainu),  in  Ihu  comnieneemuiit  of  hi>i 
MMnl.  Kan-lSi-n'  to  lako  tlu  portraila  > 
Bmn  in  ttui  obnroli,  and  also  to  proenl  oi 
3   K 
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MaiiothcMme.  Thoogfa  their  ftvgaii  penoDi  •roitmole,  their  bowiaad 
their  iwordi  can  be  handled.  The  honiB  of  the  sun  Mod  forth  their  hfjtA; 
and  theoelestial  risaget  seem  to  be  present.* 

"  In  the  third  jear  of  Tienpaa*8  reign,  there  was  a  priest,  Khhoh  from 
Jndea,  who,  ohsaring  the  star,  eonght  renoTatioii ;  and,  seeking  the  son, 
came  to  the  honoured  one.  His  Majesty  commanded  the  priests,  Lohan, 
Pu-lun,  and  others,  seren  in  all,  with  the  eminently  Tirtnons  Kihhoh,  to 
perform  Divine  serride  in  the  church  of  Rising  Felicity.  Then  the  nrlfstisl 
writing  appeared  on  the  walls  of  the  church,  and  the  imperial  inscriptions 
upon  the  tablets.  The  precious  ornaments  shone  briehtly.  l%e  refulgent 
ck>uds  were  dazzling.  The  intelligent  edicts  filled  the  wide  expanse^  and 
their  glory  rose  above  the  light  of  the  sun.  The  boimteons  gifts  are  eooi- 
parable  to  the  lofty  mountains  of  the  south ;  the  rich  benerolences  deeper 
than  the  eastern  seas.  The  righteous  do  only  what  is  right,  and  that 
which  is  fit  to  be  named.  The  holy  ones  can  do  all  things,  and  that  niiieii 
they  do  is  fit  to  be  commemorated ! 

**  The  Emperor  Suhtsung,  learned  and  illustrious,  in  five  departaieBts  of 
the  empire,  Lingwu,  &c.,  rebuilt  the  churdies  of  the  illustrioas  rdigioii. 
The  onginal  benefits  were  increased,  and  joyous  fortune  began.  Qreat 
felici^  descended,  and  the  imperial  patrimony  was  established. 

'*  The  civil  and  martial  £mperor  Taitsungf  enlarged  the  sacred 
and  ruled  without  effort.  On  the  return  of  his  natal  day,  he  gave 
incense  to  celebrate  the  meritorious  deeds  of  his  (Government ;  and  he  dis- 
tributed providions  from  the  imperial  table,  in  order  to  give  honour  to  those 
in  tlie  churches.  As  heaven  confers  its  giits,  and  sheds  bounties  on  the 
living :  so  the  sovereign,  eomprebending  right  principles,  rules  the  world  in 
equity. 

"  Our  Emperor  Kienchung,  holy,  Divine,  civil,  and  martial,  arranged  his 
form  of  Government  so  as  to  abase  the  wicked,  and  exalt  the  good.  He 
unfolded  the  dual  system,  so  as  to  give  great  lustre  to  the  imperial  decrees. 
In  the  work  of  renovation,  he  made  known  the  mvsteries  of  reason.  In  his 
adorations  he  felt  no  shame  of  heart.  In  all  his  duties  he  was  great  and 
good.  He  was  pure,  and  unbiassed,  and  forgiving.  He  extended  abroad  his 
Kindness,  and  rescued  all  from  calamities.  Living  multitudes  enjoyed  his 
favours.  [The  Emperor  says],  *  We  strive  to  cultivate  the  great  virtues, 
and  to  advance  step  by  step. 

**  If  the  winds  and  the  rains  come  in  their  season,  the  world  will  be  at 
rest ;  men  will  act  rightly  ;  things  will  keep  in  their  order  ;  the  living  will 
have  affluence,  and  the  dead  joy.  Considering  life's  responses,  and  prompted 
by  sincere  feelings  of  regard,  I,  King,  have  endeavoured  to  effect  these 
worthy  ends, — the  great  benefactors,  their  excellencies  of  the  Ewangluh 
Kint-sz*,  the  tsieh-tu  fu-shi  of  the  north,  and  the  Sh£-tien  chung-kienhave 
conferred  on  me  rich  robes.  J 

'*  Tlie  kind  and  courteous  priest  Isaac,  having  thoroughly  studied  his 

•  "  These  personages  arc  the  first  five  emperors  of  the  Tang  dynasty,  Hiuen- 
tsung's  predecessors.  Their  portraits  were  so  admirably  painted,  that  they 
seemed  to  be  present,  their  arms  could  almost  be  handled,  and  their  foreheads,  or 
*  horns  of  the  sun,'  radiated  their  intelligence." 

f'**  Taitsung  was  the  son  of  KaouUiu,  the  Haroun  al  Reschid  of  China,  vrho 
bought  off  by  rich  presents  an  intended  invasion  of  China  by  the  Turks,  and 
diverted  the  course  of  that  fierce  and  barbarous  race  from  China  to  Europe. 
The  first  act  of  Taitsung,  on  ascending  the  throne,  was  to  establish  schools,  and 
institute  a  system  of  literary  examinations.  He  caused  an  edition  of  all  the 
Chinese  classics  to  be  collected,  and  honoured  the  memory  of  Confucius  with 
splendid  ceremonies." 

X  **  These  officers  are  not  now  known,  but  all  of  them  seem  to  be  chamberlains 
and  other  palatial  dignitaries." 
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ralipoD,  ouoa  to  Chin*  Irom  the  citj  of  the  Kine'*  pklww.  Hii  iciHice 
nuwaed  tbftt  of  the  three  djnwtiea  (that  u,  the  Hia,  Shang,  and  Qiad)  i 
ami  he  mu  perfect  in  the  arts.  From  the  firit  he  laboured  at  inurt ;  md 
hie  DBOio  Ku  earoUed  in  the  toj*1  puTilion. 

"The Secretaiy,  Duka  Ewoh-TBi'-i,  rsised  to  rofflltf  rrom  the magistrVT 
of  Fanjanfj,  firat  hdd  miUtarjr  comnuuid  id  the  north.  Suhteuog  nuule  him 
hii  attendant,  and  though  a  ohamberUin,  aliTAyi  kept  him  in  the  militar; 
teniix.  Hl'  mu  the  tooth  and  nail  of  the  paUre,  and  the  ears  and  ejt»  of 
the  trmj.  He  diitributed  hie  emolnmentti,  not  lejing  Ihcm  np  at  liomo. 
Weatem  geme  he  oSered  to  his  majee^.  He  di«perMd,  and  diapensed  irith 
golden  nets.  Now  he  repairod  the  chiiiiche«,  end  now  be  enLirged  the 
(diooli  of  the  lav.  He  adorned  all  the  aacred  ediSoce,  makiug  them  lika 
the  Sjing  liirni.  Imitatiug  the  scholars  of  Ih^  iUDStrioiia  religion,  he  dii- 
tributed ahns.  Annuell?  he  held  a  general  assemblj'  of  the  joung  clorgj 
from  all  the  ohurchoB,  and  for  SCtj  daja  cicraisnl  them  in  pun>  aud  elevating 
Barriscii.  To  the  hungry,  whoeamo  to  him,  be  gaTo  hod;  to  IhoM  sufiVring 
from  oold,  he  gaTe  elothei  g  he  cured  the  noli,  and  ruaed  them  up  i  and  the 
dead  he  buried  and  laid  down  to  rest. 

"  The  refined  and  oircumapei4  Taheha  nem  beard  of  inch  noble  deed*. 
The  while-robed  and  iUustrioui  etudento,  ha*iDs;  teen  Ihoie  men,  deaiml  <o 
erect  a  monument  to  eommemorate  their  good  and  illuatrioua  act*.  The 
imcription  mds  Ihua:  — 

"  '  The  true  Lord  i>  without  beginning,  ulent,  aerene,  and  nnehangeable. 
FoaaeMod  of  CTCBtiTe  power,  Ue  raiaed  the  earth,  and  set  up  the  bmrent. 
The  dinded  Penan  came  into  the  woiU.  The  bark  of  Mtratuin  waa  bound- 
leea.  The  sun  aroM,  and  darkneM  «aa  anmhiUted.  AL  bore  wilneu  to  the 
truth.  The  glorioua  ciril  Emperor,  in  reason  joining  all  that  was  (iDweaMd 
bj  former  kings,  seiied  on  the  ocEoaion  to  restore  order.  HeiTcn  and  earth 
wereeuUrged.  The  brightand  illuitrioiu  religion  visited  our  IWg dTnaetf  i 
which  translated  the  Scriptupoj,  and  built  churches.  Tlie  ship  [of 'rocrcy] 
was  prepared  for  the  living  and  the  dead.  All  bleiiinga  apruug  into 
exialeuce,  and  all  uationa  were  at  peace. 

"  ■  Kau(*un|j  eontjnued  the  work  of  hi»  onpetion,  and  npaitvd  tba 

temples.  The  Palace  of  Concord  woe  greatly  enlarged.  Churches  filled  the 
land,  and  the  true  doctrine  waa  clearly  preached.  Masters  of  the  law  wen 
then  appoialed;  the  people  had  joy  and  tnunguillily,  and  allthingt  were  free 
from  oalamities  and  troubles. 

"  *  Hiuotvang  disjilayed  Divine  intcltigeneo,  and  cnltivaled  truth  and 
rectitude.  Tlie  impcrud  tablets  apread  abroad  their  lustm.  Theeelertial 
writings  were  glorious.  The  anguet  domains  were  elmrly  defined.  Th* 
inhabitants  paid  high  respect  to  their  aovereign.    All  thinga  wore  gloriom  * 
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'  Suhifung  restored  celestial  reason.  Ctreat  was  his  dignity  as  he  rodt 
la  (lale.  His  aplendour  shone  above  the  brightness  of  the  moon.  Uapm 
winds  swept  the  night.  Felicity  visited  the  sugust  mansions,  llu 
autumnal  vapoure  oeoiKd  for  over.    TronquiUi^  reigned,  and  the  empii« 

"'Taitaun^  was  dutiAil  and  jast,  in  virtne  according  with  heaTon  and 
earth.  By  his  hestowmenta  life  was  snstaiitfd,  and  great  advantage  aooruad 
to  all.  With  incense  he  made  thaDkofierings,  and  dispensed  charity  in  )ii> 
benevolence.  Brightness  came  from  tbo  vallsy  of  the  sun,  and  tha  Teilad 
moon  appeared  in  niure  hiiei. 

*"  Kienchung  was  eminent  in  all  thinga,  and  cultivated  bright  TirtuM. 
His  martial  dignity  spread  over  all  seas,  and  his  mtld  stnmity  over  all  Irnids, 
His  light  came  to  human  darkneu ;  and  in  his  mirror  the  colour  of  things 
(Ihti  a,  their  moral  quality)  was  refiected.  Throughout  the  nnivonc^  llgbi 
of  life  wu  diAued.  Ail  nations  look  eiample  [from  the  £  ~  ~  '* 
3x2 
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*'*Tlie  true  doctrine  it  great,  and  all-proralait  and  penrmding.  Hard  it 
is  to  name  the  Word,  to  imfold  his  Three-One.  The  sorereign  can  act,  his 
minitteri  commemorate.  Erect  the  splendid  monument !  Praise  the  great 
and  happj!' 

**  Erected  (a.d.  781)  the  second  year  of  Kienchnng  [the  ninth  emperor] 
of  the  great  Tang  dynasty,  in  the  first  month,  and  the  seventh  daj.  The 
priest  Ningshu  (King  Tsing?)  being  special  law  lord,  and  preacher  to  thoee 
of  the  iUostrious  rdigicm  throughout  the  religions  of  the  East. 

*'  Written  bj  Lu  Siu-pen,  Court  Councillor,  formerly  holding  high 
military  oonumuid  in  Taichan. 

**  This  inscription  was  written  on  a  stone  slab,  ten  feet  long  and  five  feet 
broad ;  a  cross  was  sculptured  upon  it,  with  a  legend,  in  characters  partly 
Ibrdgn  and  partly  nationaL 

*'  This  antique  stone,  being  raised  by  order  of  the  authoritlca,  was 
deposited  as  a  monument  in  a  temple  of  idi^  The  mandarins  Uttle  Ikacied 
Unt  by  pbcing  this  inscription  under  the  safeguard  of  their  gods,  it  should 
one  day  render  testimony  to  the  Gospd." 


CHINESE  OATHS. 

The  Judge  of  the  Court  of  Justice  at  Mctoria,  Hong-Kon^,  perplexed 
to  find  a  remedy  for  the  habitual  perjury  committed  by  Chinese  wit- 
nesses, directed  the  Registrar  to  apply  to  Mr.  Interpreter  Caldwell,  for 
the  benefit  of  his  expenence  on  the  subject,  Mr.  Caldwell  thus  replied, 
in  the  following  letter:  — 

"  Victoria,  30/A  December,  1851. 

"  Sir, — I  have  the  honour  to  acknowledjje  the  receipt  of  your  letter, 
inforrainjr  me  that  the  Honourable  the  Chief  Justice  has  desired  that 
all  Chinese  witnesses  shall  be  sworn  in  such  a  manner  as  I  shall  con- 
sider binding  upon  their  consciences.  I  beg  in  reply  to  ofier  a  few 
remarks  for  the  information  of  his  Honour. 

**  I  think  that  cutting  off  a  cock's  head  would  be  the  form  of  oath 
likely  to  elicit  the  greatest  amount  of  truth  from  a  Chinaman  ;  but — 

•*  1.  This  oath,  to  be  administered  in  a  manner  at  all  binding,  must 
be  taken  before  the  patron  idol  of  the  swearer;  but  Chinese  have 
different  idols,  and  those  idols  are  feared  most  which  are  supposed  to 
be  able  to  punish  most ;  therefore,  an  oath  before  one  idol  would  not 
be  so  much  dreadeii  as  an  oath  before  another  idol. 

**  2.  The  Chinese  have  no  belief  in  a  God  or  future  state,  as  we 
understand  them :  therefore,  it  would  be  a  superstitious  and  not  a 
religious  fear  which  would  restrain  them.  Most  of  them  believe  in 
idols  possessing  powers  superior  to  men.  and  believe  that  after  death 
they  will  inhabit  the  bodies  of  brutes  or  of  other  men. 

**  3.  The  idols  they  invoke  are  not  all  considered  to  hate  vice, 
inasmuch  as  pirates  constantly  invoke  their  assistance  in  their  piratical 
expeditions. 

*•  4.  Lying  in  the  abstract  is  not  considered  a  sin  among  Chinese. 
If  a  prosecutor  believe  the  defendant  to  be  guilty,  he  will  swear  to  any 
false  collateral  facts  which  he  may  consider  necessary  to  prove  the 
guilu  and  he  will  not  scruple  to  cut  off  a  cock's  head  for  this  purpose. 

•*  5.  The  fear  of  the  oath  is  more  to  be  attributed  to  a  superstitious 
dread  of  some  consequences  attendant  on  the  act  itself  in  this  world 
than  to  any  fear  of  punishment  in  the  world  to  come.    I  do  not  think 
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ttiey  have  any  fear  of  punishment  in  a  Aittirc  atate;  Ihey  may  think 
that  lliey  will  be  unfortunate  here. 

"  6.  This  auperttiliout  fear  of  performing  the  act  would  probably 
deter  moat  rcwpectable  Chinese  from  taking  the  oalh  in  small  matter*. 
For  the  recovery  of  a  small  debt  or  the  nuniahment  of  a  small  aim«, 
SDcb  persons  would  not  take  an  oath.  Thus  small  debtors  and  unatl 
eriminaU  would  escape ;  some  Chinamen,  perhaps,  would  not  be 
willing  to  take  the  oalh  under  any  circumstances. 

"  I  think  upon  the  whole  circumslanccs,  it  would  be  better  to 
abolish  iudiciai  ostlis  altogether,  particularly  a«  it  I»  a  custom  forei^ 
to  the  iaeas  of  Chinamen,  who  never  to  my  knowledge  take  oatha  in 
»  of  Ian.  I  believe  that  genorellv,  if  it  were  explained 
before  givii      ■  •    -     -■  ->    .  ^  ,,  i .  ... 

punisht'd  if  he  stated  that 

n  that  which  be  did  not  see,   this  would  be   as   effectual  a  pre- 

of  ]yina.  as  the  administration  of  any  oath  whatever.     The 

fear  of  immediate  punishment  would  be  a  much  greater  deterrent  than 

the  fenr  of  future  misfortune,  or  the  reproachea  of  conicieoce— the 

OODsciences  of  Chinese  being  remarkably  corrupt. 

"  I  have  thu  honour  to  be,  Sir,  your  moit  obeilient  aervant, 

"  D.  R.  Caujwbu.. 
"  Robert  Dm\4nt  Cay,  Eiq.,  Regitlrar,  SuprerM  Court,'' 
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(S«  p*«e  788.) 
TURKISH  POLYGAMY. 


c  ago  to  visit  a  very  old  and  venemblc  MuftJ,  (t 
sort  of  Mohammedan  bishop,  who  enjoys  the  public  esteem  and 
respect.  1  (bund  him.  indeed,  a  fine  nnd  pleagins  old  man,  rather 
bent  down  from  nge,  but  smiling  benevolently,  anif  talkioR  aflably  to 
all;  hia  tine,  transparent  blue  eyes.  His  white  flowinf;  beard,  his  larra 
anow-while  turban,  bis  scarlet  robe,  all  were  imposing:  and  I  felt 
inclined  lo  like  the  old  ernlleman  who  bad  no  superstition  in  hii 
religion,  and  nckiiowletlged.  nilh  perfect  simplicity  and  good  tempcTi 
that  he  did  not  follow  the  rigid  ti(junctianJi  of  the  Kamozan  (htoham- 
medan    Lent),  but  deemed  it  aa   well  to  give  a  little  money  to  the 

nt,  and  to  eat  whnlover  hia  exhausted  nature  required.  Wheo  I 
entered  bis  drawing-room,  I  saw  a  little  girl  of  about  sii  or  seven 
yw«  standing  by  his  aide,  and  leaning  against  him  in  a  very  fumliar 
way.  I  thnught  at  tint  it  was  hi)  grand-daughter,  but  kuowine  the 
peculiarities  of  my  Eastern  host,  I  said,  as  candidly  at  I  could,  'b 
that  ^our  daughter,  SirP'  'Yes,  it  is,'  he  replied)  'and  this  bojr 
Cpointing  loababvjust  entering  the  room)  is  my  son,  and  I  have  n 
■till  younger  one.  '  Ah,' said  I,  "I  am  sure  you  will  have  many.* 
'Many!*  interrupted  the  old  man,  shaking  nilh  laugbtert  'so  many, 
Ibat  I  don't  know  Iho  number.'  Then  one  of  hia  followers,  a  sort  of 
body-guard,  took  up  the  thread  of  general  convemalion,  adding,  with 
a  hearty  laugh,  *0h,  be  has  children  everywhere:  here,  at  Siamboul, 
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at  Bagdad,  at  A]i(|oim,  at  Damaacoa,  at  Aleppo,  in  eyeiy  town,  in 
erenr  Tillage  of  Asia  Minor  and  Cham.  Sometimea  they  come  to  aee 
him,'  or  teml  him  a  greeting ;  bat  if  they  don*t  infonn  him  they  are  of 
hk  own  Uood,  it  it  imposBible  for  him  to  know  it,  they  are  so  many.* 
'  Bat  so  many  children  must  haTe  many  mothers?**  '  Oh,  dear,  yes,* 
answered  the  old  saint, '  Tery  many.  liet  me  see, — Hassan,  help  me 
to  find  it  oat ;'  and  the  two  began  to  look  at  the  ceiling,  as  one  does 
when  immersed  in  abstract  and  complicated  calculations.  '  Five,  six, 
eight;  yes,  I  think  I  had  eight  wives.'  '  All  at  once?'  exclaimed  L 
'  No,  no,  only  six ;  the  other  two  died  before  I  took  the  two  last.  Bot 
all  my  chfldien  don't  come  from  my  eight  wives.  Ood  blesaed  my 
house,  and  each  one  who  entered  it  added  at  least  one  to  the  list  of 
my  diildren.'  I  went  on  in<|uiring  after  the  present  state  of  his 
&milT.  '  At  this  moment,'  said  he, '  I  have  only  one  wife  left,  and  she 
is  rather  old."  'How  old?'  'Thirty  perhaps,  or  thirty-five.'  (Hie  old 
man  was  eighty  or  ninety.)  *  Is  she  handsome  ?'  '  She  was,  bat  it  is 
gone.'  '  Do  yon  think  of  taking  another?'  *  I  dare  say  I  shaO. 
what  ean  I  do  ?  My  last  boY  is  two  years  old.'  I  had  an  opportonity 
next  daT  of  seeing  the  wile  of  Mufti,  the  old  wife  of  thir^  yeara  of  tiie 
young  Iiasband  of  eighty.  She  was  really  a  n>lenKdid  Asiatic,  too 
round,  too  frtt,  too  heavy,  and  too  much  painted  for  our  notions  of 
female  elegance  and  beauty ;  but,  such  as  she  was,  she  seemed  modi 
too  lovely  for  her  lord.'*— ^Christine  Trivubdc  eH  Beigioro90*$  LeUer$ 
of  an  Exile. 

TURKISH   NTRSERIES  FOR   WIVES. 

Many  rich  Turkish  ladies  (says  a  recent  writer  on  Turkey)  carry  on 
a  trade  for  which  we  have  no  name.  Thev  keep  what  may  be  called 
nurseries  of  wives  and  mothers,  and  find  both  pleasure  and  profit  in 
training  their  young  proifyees  to  the  duties  of  married  life.  Their  agents 
go  about  collecting  the  raw  material  of  their  manufactures,  picking  up 
orphans,  foundlings,  or  the  children  of  poor  parents ;  for  in  the  East 
there  is  no  prejudice  of  birth,  and  the  lady  is  distinguished  from  her 
servant  only  by  education  or  wealth.  The  task  of  training  is  by  no 
means  difficult  There  is  no  prejudice  against  partners  obtained  by 
these  means.  On  the  contrar)*,  many  Turks  prefer  damsels  brought 
up  in  this  way — perhaps,  because  they  are  without  the  incumbrance  of 
relations — especially  when  they  come  from  the  abode  of  a  Minister  or 
other  great  lunctionar)'.  The  wife  of  Reschid  Pasha — who,  by  the 
way.  is  no  Polygamist — has  generally  some  forty  young  creatures  to 
dispose  of,  and  finds  no  difficulty  in  getting  rid  of  them.  The  demand 
is  alwap  equal  to  the  supply.  From  this  class,  and  from  the  Georgian 
slave-market,  most  of  the  consorts  of  persons  high  in  rank  are  ta&en. 
Such  are  the  mothers  of  the  Sublime  Porte,  ay,  and  all  of  the  Sultans 
that  have  ever  reigned  on  the  shores  of  the  Bosphorus ;  for  the  Sultan 
does  not,  in  those  simple  countries,  either  beg  the  hand  of  the 
princess  he  has  never  seen,  or,  imitating  a  common  man,  choose  a  wife 
among  the  coquettes  of  a  ball-room. 
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ie>  are  but  imp<ir- 
■cd  BD  Qrerraliaa 
nJTene,  n  the  toid 
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THE   GREEK   PHILOSOPHEES. 

"  1.  The  mmt  ulcimt  srhool  of  pluloiophj  vu  that  founded  hj  TbaUt, 
640  n.c,  and  temted  the  toDie.  Thaln  u  (vtat)rat«d  tor  hia  kuonledge  both 
in  KBonielrj  and  BslroDomj.  Hii  metaphjaiol  doclrine*  are  but  imp<r 
fectlt  known.     He  taught  the  belief  of  b  Pint  Cbubc,  and  -        *- 

Pratidonce  )  but  EUppoted  the  Dirinitj  to  aniiuali 

doiB  the  bodj.  The  moral  doctrines  of  the  lonki  school  <rri«  pur«  a  ._ 
Mtional.  The  most  eminent  of  the  diicipUi  of  Thalea  wire  Jbiuimander 
ftad  AnaxagorOB. 

"  2.  Soon  alW  the  Ionic,  aroM  the  llaliaD  sect,*  fonndod  by  PvlhajoTM, 
who  wu  bom  about  686  B.C.  He  it  etippoeed  to  bare  derived  miieh  of  hii 
knowledge  from  Egypt ;  and  bo  had,  lite  the  Br^ian  prinla,  a  publio 
doctrine  fbr  tbe  peojuc,  and  a  printe  lyatraa  for  bu  di«eiplc« :  the  formtt 
S  good  syitern  of  morals,  the  latter  prolnblTUniiitoUigible  mjalerj.  Hia 
notions  of  the  DiTinit;  wvre  akin  to  tboae  of  Xhaln ;  but  he  belivTM  in  lbs 
etcmitj  of  the  uniTorac,  and  its  eo-eiJBl«iicr  with  the  Deity.  Ho  laught  the 
trsnsmigrstion  of  the  soul  through  differont  bodi(«.  His  ditciplei  lived  in 
oommon ;  Iliot  abilairied  rigorouslj  from  the  Arab  of  aDimale ;  Ihe;  held 
music  in  high  estimatioo,  as  a  corrediTr  of  the  paHiona.  Fythagorw 
believed  the  earth  to  be  a  ephcre^  the  planets  to  bo  inhabiled,  and  the  find 
rtara  to  be  the  suns  and  cenlrc*  of  otlu7  ajsttma.  Hia  moat  eminent 
Ibllowers    were    Empedocles,     Epichanaos,    Ocellus    Lucaiiu*,    Timeiu, 

"  3.  The  Eloatie  swt  wu  founded  bj  XeDDphanea,  about  600  B.r.  Iti 
chief  suppoHon  irere  PsLnnenidce,  Zeno,  and  Leneippn*,  citiscna  of  'Ehm- 
The  motaplijiical  notions  of  this  sect  were  utterl]'  nninlelligiblei,  Ther 
tnaiDtained,  that  thingi  had  neither  b^inning,  end,  nor  vij  change  ;  mbA 
that  all  the  changrs  we  pemire  aro  in  our  own  HnaDa. 

"  4.  The  Socratio  school  arose  from  Ibe  Ionic.  Socrates  died  401  b.o,, 
tbe  wiaeat,  the  moat  Tlrluona  of  tho  Greoks,  He  eipluded  tlie  fiililc  logio 
of  the  Sophists,  which  coDustetl  of  a  ret  of  general  aigunumt*  oppliuable  In 
all  manner  of  questiont,  and  bv  which  Ihej  could,  «ith  an  apjicarance  of 
^UFibilit;,  maintain  either  side  of  ant  proposition.  Hia  riTsia  lost  all 
credit  as  pliiioiopbers,  but  had  inlluenco  to  procure  the  deetruatian  of  tba 
man  who  had  exposed  them.  The  doctrines  of  SociMes  ant  to  bo  learned 
train  Plato  and  Xenophon.  He  taught  tlie  belief  of  a  First  Caiiat^  whoaa 
beneBcenvu  ii  equal  to  liia  power,  the  creator  and  ruler  of  the  umrrrse.  He 
incukated  the  moral  Bgoncir  of  man,  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  and  a  ftitOM 
itatc  of  Kward  and  punuhment.  Eo  etploded  tho  Paljtheisiie  auporsti- 
tions  of  his  oonnlry,  and  thence  became  the  victim  of  an  accusation  of 

01111101;. 

"  6.  The  morslitj  of  Socrates  was  sacceealViIlj  onltiTated  bj  tbv  Cjrenaio 
aect,  but  was  pushed  tho  length  of  eitravaganee  b;  the  Cfaia.  Virtue,  ia 
their  opinion,  contiated  in  rcnouneing  all  tho  oonvmtioncM  of  life.  Th»j 
clothed  themtclTos  in  rags,  slept  and  ate  in  tbe  streets,  or  wandered  aboat 
ttie  countrv  with  astickandaknapuck.  The;  condnnUBd  all  kDuwMge  aa 
tiaelcss.  The;  assooialed  impudence  with  ignoraaoe,  and  indulgvd  then- 
•Itm  in  scurrdicj'  and  inrectivn  without  rertraint. 

*  *■  So  eitled  fnmi  the  country  in 
was  la  the  dly  of  Crnioni,  s  lonn 
ettaliUihed  bis  fiimaui  ichoal  of  philosophy.'^ 
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"  6.  The  Megarean  sect  was  the  happy  inyentor  of  logical  sjHogum,  or 
the  art  of  quibbling. 

"  7.  The  Academic  sect  had  Plato  for  its  founder ;  a  philosopher  whose 
doctrines  haye  had  a  more  extensive  empire  over  the  minds  of  mankind  than 
those  of  any  other  among  the  ancient«.  Plato  had  the  most  sublime  ideas 
of  the  Divuiity  and  his  attributes,  drawn,  probably,  from  Hebrew  sources 
during  his  sojournment  amon£  the  Phoenicians.  He  taught  that  the  human 
Boul  was  a  portion  of  the  Divmity,  and  that  this  aUianoe  with  the  Eternal 
Mind  might  be  improTed  into  actual  intercourse  with  the  Supreme  Being, 
by  abstraictine  the  soul  from  all  the  corruptions  it  deriyes  from  the  bod^ ;  a 
doctrine  highly  encouraging  to  yirtuous  exertion,  and  nearly  allied  to  Dnrine 
truth. 

**  8.  The  Platonic  philosophy  found  its  chief  opponents  in  four  remarkable 
sects,  the  Peripatetic,  the  Sceptic,  the  Stoic,  and  the  Epicurean. 

'*  9.  Aristotle,  the  founder  of  the  Peripatetic  sect,  was  the  tutor  of 
Alexander  the  Great,  and  establiahod  his  school  in  the  Lyceum  at  Athens ; 
a  philosopher,  whose  tenets  have  found  more  zealous  partisans,  and  more 
rancorous  opponents,  than  those  of  any  other.  His  metaphysics,  from  the 
sententious  brevity  of  his  expression,  are  extremely  obscure,  and  have  given 
rise  to  numberless  commentaries.  The  best  analysis  of  his  logic  is  given  by 
Dr.  Beid,  and  in  Lord  Kame*s  Sketches  of  the  History  of  Man.  His 
physical  works  are  the  result  of  great  observation  and  aoquaintanoe  with 
nature ;  and  his  critical  writings,  as  his  Poetics  and  Art  of  Rhetoric,  display 
both  taste  and  judgment.  It  is  the  latter  works  that  will  ever  continue  to 
be  most  valued.  The  peculiar  passion  of  Aristotle  was  that  of  classifying, 
arranging,  and  combining  the  objects  of  his  knowledge,  so  as  to  reduce  all  to 
a  few  principles ;  a  dangerous  projx^nsity  in  pliilosophy,  and  repressive  of 
improvement  in  s^-ience. 

"  10.  The  Sceptical  sect  was  founded  by  Pyrrho.  They  formed  no 
systems  of  their  own,  but  endeavound  to  weaken  the  foundation  of  those  of 
ail  others.  Thev  inculcated  universal  doubt  as  the  onlv  true  wisdom. 
There  was,  in  tlieir  opinion,  no  essential  difference  between  vice  and  virtue, 
farther  than  as  human  compact  had  discrimmated  them.  TranquilHty  of 
mind  thev  supposed  to  be  the  state  of  the  greatest  happiness,  and  this  was 
to  be  attamed  by  absolute  indiilcrence  to  all  dogmas  or  opinions. 

"  11.  The  Stoics,  the  followers  of  Zcno,  proposing  to  themselves  the  same 
end,  tranquillity  of  mind,  took  a  nobler  path  to  arrive  at  it.  They 
endeavoured  to  raise  themselves  above  all  the  passions  and  feelings  of 
humanity.  Tliey  beheved  all  nature,  and  God  himself,  the  soul  of  the  uni- 
Tcrse,  to  be  regulated  by  fixed  and  immutable  laws.  The  human  soul  being 
a  portion  of  the  Divinity,  man  cannot  complain  of  being  actuated  by  that 
necessity  which  actuat4.'s  the  Divinity  himself.  His  pains  and  his  pleasures 
are  determined  by  the  same  laws  which  determine  liis  existence.  Virtue 
consists  in  accommodating  the  disposition  of  the  mind  to  the  immutable 
laws  of  nature ;  vice  in  opposing  those  laws ;  vice,  therefore,  is  folly,  and 
virtue  the  onlv  true  wisdom. 

"  12.  Kpieunis  taught  that  man's  supreme  happiness  consisted  in  plea- 
sure. He  himself  limited  the  tcnn,  so  as  to  make  it  mean  only  the  practice 
of  virtue.  But  if  pleasure  is  allowed  to  be  the  object,  eveiy  man  will  draw  it 
from  those  sources  which  he  finds  can  best  supply  it.  It  might  have  been 
the  pleasure  of  Epicurus  to  be  chaste  and  temperate.  We  are  told  it  was 
so ;  but  others  find  their  pleasure  in  intemperance  and  luxury  ;  and  such 
was  the  tasU*  of  his  principal  followers.  Epicurus  held  that  the  Deity  was 
indiflerent  to  all  the  actions  of  man.  lliev  therefore  had  no  other  counsellor 
than  their  own  conscience,  and  no  other  guide  than  the  instinctive  desire  of 
their  own  happiness. 

"  13.   The  Greek  philosophy,  on  the  whole,  affords  Uttle  else  than  a 
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picture  of  the  imbecility  and  caprice  of  the  human  mind.  Its  teaohen, 
mstead  of  experiment  and  obsenration,  satisfied  themselrcs  with  con- 
structing theories ;  and  these,  wanting  fact  for  their  basis,  have  onlj  serred 
to  perplex  the  understanding,  and  retard  equally  the  adyancement  of  sound 
morality  and  the  progress  oi  useful  knowledge."* 


APPENDIX  VI. 


THE  MALTA  PROTESTANT  COLLEGE. 

patrons* 

THE  LORD  BISHOP  OF  CALCUTTA. 
THE  LORD  BISHOP  OF  GIBRALTAR. 
THE  LORD  BISHOP  OF  JERUSALEM. 
THE  LORD  BISHOP  OF  MELBOURNE. 

TJteitor. 

THE  LORD  BISHOP  OP  GIBRALTAR. 

¥tobt0(onal  Utommititt. 

€^aCntiail.~THE  RIGHT.  HON.  TBE  EARL  OF  SHAFTESBURY. 

His  Excellency  the  Cheralier  Bunsen, 

Minister    Plenipotentiary   of    the 

King  of  Prussia. 
The   Most   Noble    the    Marquis   of 

Blandford,  M.P. 
The  Right  Hon.  the  Earl  of  Walde- 

grave,  R.N.,  C.B. 
The  Right  Hon.  Earl  of  Roden,  K.P. 
The  R^ht  Hon.  the  Earl  of  Har- 

rowby. 
Viscount  Bernard,  M.P. 
The  Lord  Bishop  of  Meath. 
Right.  Hon.  Lord  Calthorpe. 
The  Hon.  Arthur  Kinnaird,  M.P. 
The    lion,   and  Rev.   H.   Montagu 

Tilliers,    Canon    Residentiary  of 

St.  Paul's. 
Sir  W.  Farquhar,  Bart. 
Sir  Thonuis  Blomeficld,  Bart. 
Venerable  Archdeacon  Law. 
Admiral  Duff. 
Admiral  H.  Hope,  C.B. 
R.  C.  L.  Bcvan,  Esq. 
R.  M.  Bird,  Esq.,  Taplow-hilL 
J.  Bridges,  Esq. 


Rev.  R.  Burgess,  B.D.,  Prebendaiy 
of  St.  Paufs.  ' 

ReT.  W.  Cams,  M.A.,  Ouion  of  Win- 
chester, lateFellowand  Senior  Dean 
of  Trinity  Coll^,  Cambridge. 

Rer.  W.  BT.  Cox,  B.D.,  V.P. 

A.  Crawford,  Esq.,  M.D. 

Rey.  W.  S.  Gilly,  D.D. 

Rcy.  W.  Goode,  M.A,  P.AS. 

James  Edward  Gordon,  Esq. 

A.  Haldane,  Esq. 

G.  A  Hamilton,  Esq.,  M.P. 

John  Hardy,  Esq. 

Rey.  J.  HiU,  M.A,  V.P.  of  St.  Ed- 
mund's Hall,  Oxford. 

Rey.  Edward  Hoare,  M.A 

Rey.  E.  Hollond,  M.A. 

W.  Lon^,  Esq. 

Rey.  W.  Niyen. 

Sir  John  Dean  Paul,  Bart. 

J.  P.  Plumptre,  Esq. 

J.  S.  Reynolds,  Esq. 

Abel  Smith,  Esq. 

Rey.  Henry  Tagr,  MJL 

Rey.  W.  Cams  Wilson,  MA. 


•  Abridged  from  Tytler's  "  ElemenU  of  General  History." 
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<ffoinmittff  of  iKanagnnent 

C^jUmun*— THE  BIGHT  HON.  THE  EABL  OF  SHiJTESBUBY. 


The  Most  Noble    the    Marqau  of 

BUndford,  liLP. 
The  Bight  Hon.  the  Earl  of  Walde- 

grare,  B.N.,  C.B. 
The  Kght  Hon.  the  Earl  of  Har- 

rowDy. 
The  Bight  Hon.  Lord  Calthone. 
The  Hon.  Arthur  Binnaird,  M.P. 
The    Hon.  and  Ber.   H.   Montagu 

Yilliera,  Oanoii  Beaidentiary  of  St, 

Paul*s. 
Sir  W.  Farquhar,  Bart. 
B.  C.  L.  Beran,  Esq. 


Ber.  B.  Bui'goM,  B.!/.,  Frewuiuaiy 

of  St.  Panrs. 
A.  Crawford,  Esq.,  M.D. 
Ber.  W.  Goode,  ILA.,  F  JLS. 
A.  Haldane,  Esq. 
G.  A.  HamUton,  Esq.,  MJP. 
W.  Lonff,  Esq. 
Ber.  E.Hollond. 
Ber.  W.  Niren. 
Sir  John  Dean  Ptal,  Bait. 
J.  P.  Plumptre,  Esq. 
J.  S.  Bejnolds,  Esq. 


CrtJUlttrcr. — Snt  Walteb  Fabqtthax,  Babt.* 
Jbtcrftxry. — Thb  Bst.  Chablm  B.  Swatitb,  B.A. 
fliiTfitUuit^Jbtcrf txrp.— BicHASD  Eatoit,  Esq. 


®fficrr0»  fBLaBttxsi,  anb  (ECollege  (Souncil*  at  iQalfa* 


(Vacant.) 
The  Ber.  Beginald  Guy  Bryan,  M.A, 

ftrall'^airter. 

The  Bev.  Henry  Carr,  M.A. 

IBLnrOfrnt  ^UiMUmUSSLtiittTi, 

Rev.  H.  W.  O.  Fletcher, 
B.A. 
J.  Rev.  H.  SeddalL 
Rev.  I.  I.  Duncan. 
M.  Kalomiree,  from  Athens. 


Classics 

and 
English, 


French. — M.  Henny,  from  Paris. 
Oerman. — M.  Stem. 
Italian. — Signor  D.  BologninL 
Arabic. — C.    An  tone    Sackal,    from 

Aleppo. 
Turkish.— {The  vacancy  to  be  filled 

up.) 
Drawing. — M.  Stem. 
Singing. — M.  Stem. 
Pupil  Teacher. — M.  CoquiUe,  from 

Paris. 
Drilling. — Sergeant  Burton. 


]9l)psicum  til  tf)f  Callrgr .— Dr.  Galulnd. 


PROSPECTUS  OF  THE  INSTITUTION. 

GRATUITOUS  ADMISSION  OP  ORIENTALS — TERMS  OP  EDUCATION  FOR 
PAYING  PUPILS — PRIVILEGES  OF  DONORS — COURSE  OF  STUDIES, 
ETC.,  ETC. 

1.  The  Institution  comprises — 1.  A  school  for  boys  ;  2.  A  college 
for  the  instruction  of  adults  in  literature  and  science,  or  in  theology. 

•  The  College  Council  consisU  of  the  Principal,  Vice- Principal,  and  Head- 
Master. 
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2.  Ko  punil  ia  admitted  into  the  Echool  under  eight,  nor  into  the 
college  under  fifleen  yean  of  ue,  nor  permitted  to  reintin  in  the 
former  nUet  seveiiteeii,  except  under  special  circumslancEs. 

3.  Admission  will  be  granted  for  board  and  educdlion,  _fl-M  <{f 
meptHit,  in  the  ncbool  or  college  to  one  hundred  pupili,  natives  {both 
frv  birth  and  parmtaqe)  at  any  of  the  following  counlnes,  vii. : — 
'furkey,  Greece,  Ana  Minor,  Syria,  Arabia,  Persia,  the  East  Indies, 


>f  Africa.     Such  pujnlH  I 


China,  Egypt,  and  other  par 

by  the  Executive  Council  on  Mtiifoclory  tratimony  lieing  furnished  of 
their  nuperior  intelligence  and  good  morals.  Each  donor  of  100^.,  has 
the  jirivilege  of  nominalin)^  one  such  pupil,  on  his  nualifications  being 
approved  of  by  the  Executive  Council.  The  FIiBE  Oriental  pupils  are 
In  \^  •.„in..j  ..  ™;—;nn— ;„_  school  masters,  Scripture'readera,  inter- 


I 


there  is  a  most  urgeul  demand  in  ihc  East  at  the  present  time. 

4.  Each  donor  of  100/,  hai  the  pritilege  of  nominating  a  i-^uropean 
missionary,  or  an  Oriental  ecclesiattic,  or  theological  student,  for 
gratuitous  maintenance  and  iuslruction  in  theology  and  the  Oriental 
languages,  for  tvo  years. 

5.  Terms  for  board  and  educalion  in  the  school,  for  boys  under  the 
age  of  eleven,  35'.  a-year,  and  above  that  age,  45/.;  and  in  the  collfge, 
60J.  Non-resident  itudenls  ore  admitted  to  attend  all  the  claMea 
for  10/.  a-year. 

6.  When  tno  or  more  brothers  shall  be  receiving  their  education  in 
the  Institution  at  the  same  time,  an  abatement  of  ten  per  cent,  will  b« 
kllowed  on  the  terms  nf  education. 

7.  Each  donor  of  100/.  has  the  privilege  for  life  of  nominating  one 
boy,  under  the  nge  of  eleven,  for  boani  and  education  in  the  school  at 
30/.  per  annum,  or  above  that  age,  at  40/.  per  annum ;  or  one  pupil  for 
board  and  educalion  in  the  colle)^  at  50/,  per  annum ;  ona  encta 
donor  of  200/.  is  entitled  to  the  nomination  of  thnv  pupils  in  the 
•chool  or  college,  on  the  above-mentioned  terms;  or,  if  this  privilege 
be  not  exercised  : 

B.  Donors  to  the  building  fund  shall  be  entitled,  also,  to  the  ahov^ 
mentioned  privileges,  when  their  donations  are  made  up  to  100/^ 

9.  Donations  of  100/.  and  upwards  may  be  paid  in  four  yearly 
instalments  of  29/.  each.  The  privile^  mentioned  in  clauses  7  and  8, 
to  commence  on  payment  of  the  last  inalalmKnt. 

10.  Theological  sludeots  belonging  to  any  of  the  Eastern  Christian 
Churches,  are  admitted  for  board  and  education  in  the  school  or  college 
■t  25/.  per  annum. 

11.  The  sons  of  Protestant  chaplains  and  missionaries  settled  in  the 
countries  contiguous  to  the  Meoilerranean,  are  admitted  into  the 
•ehool  for  20/.  a-year,  and  into  the  college  for  30/.  a-year. 

13.  The  course  of  education  in  the  school  incluaes  religious  and 
moral  instruction,  accordinc  to  the  principles  of  the  Bible ;  instruction 
in  the  English,  Latin,  Greel,  German,  French,  Italian,  Modern  Oreok, 
Arabic,  Turkish,  and  Armenian  languages;  writing,  arithmetic,  book- 
keeping, and  linear  drawing;  geography',  hixtory,  and  modem  icionoei 
the  elemcuta  of  mathematics,  natural  history,  botany,  and  chemiaUy. 

13.  The  course  of  education  in  tho  college  includes  instruction  in 
theology  and  moral  philosophy;  the  Latin  and  Greek  duwci  uid 
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Hebrew;  the  English,  German,  French,  Italian,  and  Oriental  kn- 
guages  and  literature;  history,  political  economy,  mathematics,  natunl 
philosophy,  and  astronomy.  The  art  of  teaching-  forma  also  aa 
important  branch  of  study. 

14.  All  pupils  are  taught  singing  according  to  the  system  of  Mr. 
HuUah.  Private  lessons  in  drawing  and  music  are  given  at  the  option 
of  the  parents,  but  constitute  a  separate  expense. 

15.  The  pupils  in  the  school  and  collc^  are  allowed  to  attend  the 
public  worsnip  of  the  Church  of  their  religious  creed. 

16.  The  lectures  on  divinity  and  monu  philosophy  are  free  to  ill 
non-resident  students  and  others. 

17.  The  pupils  are  provided,  for  the  terms  specified,  with  tnitioB, 
board  and  loaging,  washing,  medical  attendance  (unless  in  cases  of 
illness  requiring  extra  visits),  stationery,  and  every  other  necessary, 
except  books,  wearing-apparel,  and  house  linen. 

18.  The  general  charges  for  board  and  tuition  to  be  paid  each  tens 
in  advance ;  and,  in  the  event  of  a  pupil  leaving  the  Institution,  it  is 
expected  that  a  term's  previous  notice  will  be  given ;  in  default  of 
which,  the  payment  for  the  term  will  be  considered  due.  The  termi 
will  commence  on  the  1st  of  October,  3d  January,  and  Tuesday  after 
Easter. 

19.  There  will  be  a  vacation  of  about  ten  weeks  every  year,  betweea 
the  16th  of  July  and  the  1st  of  October ;  and  a  short  receiw  from  tbe 
24th  of  December  to  the  2d  of  January,  and  from  Good  Friday  ts 
Easter.  Pupils  remaining  at  the  Institution  during  the  long  vacatioa 
to  pay  5^  each. 

The  Bishop  of  Gibraltar  has  intimated  to  the  Committee  his  readinesi 
to  receive  as  candidates  for  holy  orders,  such  students  as  shall  bave 
obtained  a  diploma  from  the  college,  after  passing  through  the 
theological  course,  which  embraces  a  period  of  two  years.  Saeh 
students  are  admitted  on  the  reduced  terms  of  25/.  a-year. 

Note. — An  inventory  of  the  linen,  wearing-apparel,  and  other 
articles  required,  and  the  form  of  certificate  of  health  and  age  of  the 
pupil  to  be  filled  up,  may  be  had  on  application  to  the  Principal  of  the 
College  at  Malta,  or  the  Secretary,  3,  St.  James-street,  London. 
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INSTRUCTIONS  FOR  THE  AGENTS  OF  THE  MALTA 

PROTESTANT  COLLEGE. 

The  Gentlemen  who  undertake  to  promote  the  interests  of  the  Malta 
Protestant  College,  by  kindly  accepting  the  office  of  Agents,  are 
requested  to  attend  to  the  following  suggestions  respecting  the  duties 
of  the  office : — 

I.  To  disseminate  a  knowledge  of  the  objects  and  advantages  of  the 
Institution  by  the  circulation  of  its  Prospectus  in  the  different  lan- 
guages, and  by  having  it  occasionally  noticed,  whenever  practicable,  in 
some  of  the  local  periodicals. 

n.  To  be  careful  in  examining  pebsonallt  all  candidates  for 


I 
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mluitous  pupils,  attending  specially  to  tbe  rule  that 
none  are  eligible  bul  thnse  endowed  with  iui>erior  intelligence,  In  cont- 
binatiDD  witli  good  moral  chamcler,  and  that  they  miutiilsn  be  nalive* 
of  the  East  by  BIBTII  \N1)  PABBNTAiJEi.  To  write  down  the  answer*  or 
the  c&ndidntM  to  the  )irinled  quesdons  supplied  by  the  College  aulho- 
ritiei.  [The  agent  can,  if  he  wubea,  procure  the  aaaistanec  ofa  clergy- 
man or  miwiionacy  for  the  examination.] 

III.  Candidates  within  a  tnoderalc  distance  of  the  agent  mu«t  come 
to  be  eiantined  by  him  personally ;  but  in  the  case  of  those  who  are 
t  too  great  a  distance  irom  him,  the  agent  may  transmit  the  printed 
questions  to  any  person  whom  be  may  corwider  qualified  to  conduct 
the  eiajni nation,  and  request  him  in  [>rocurc,  and  Mnd  the  ■nowcn. 

o  hi!  tron^tnilted,  with  every  other  partioular 


IV.  The  a  ,     

respecting  the  candidate,  to  the  ruling  head  of  the  College,  that  they 
may  be  submitted  by  him  to  the  Executive  CommiUfe,  in  which  tlie 
nomination  is  vested. 

V.  The  agent  will  also  procure  the  signature  of  tbe  candidate,  or, 
if  he  be  a  minoi,  of  his  guardian,  to  tbe  printed  contract,  by  which  the 
wndidate  engages  to  remain  four  yean,  nt  least,  in  the  Institution,  and 
to  provide  himself  with  decent  clotliing.     The  condition  of  clothing 

}  himself  may  be  dispensed  with  when  the  agent  h  fully  satisfied  that 

I  the  candidate  has  not  ^e  means  of  complying  with  it.     The  importance 

of  these  precautions  in  the  selection  of  candidates  will  be  obiioua  on 

considering   the   great  expense    incurred    in   bringing  them  to   ths 

College. 

VI.  When  a  candidate  has  been  elected,  tbe  agent  will  superintCDd 
tbe  requisite  arrangements  for  hh  voyage  to  Malta,  paying  in  advuiea 
his  exnences.  Ue  will  ke?p  an  account  of  all  didiursenienla  rnada 
for  such  purposes,  as  abo  for  adveriisemeata  in  ihe  public  [irinU,  &Cn 
which  will  be  refunded  by  the  Treasurer,  at  Malta. 

VII.  It  is  hoped  the  agent  will  endeavour  to  procure  Coatdbutiou 
to  the  l\inds  for  tbe  education  of  tbe  gra'uitoaii  na/ire  papilt  ftraa 
■ucb  |>erson9  na  may  be  disposed  to  assist  in  this  imnorlanl  work.  He 
if,  moreover,  recommended  to  impress  upon  the  minds  of  all  candidatM, 
that  tbe  Chrislians  of  Great  Britain  hare  of  their  liberality  provided 
the  means  of  giving  ihem  a  good  education  in  the  eamothope  that  in 
whatever  capacity  they  may  atlvrwards  be  employed,  whether  as  ordained 
or  lay  ajrents,  they  will  use  the  instruction,  which  they  shall  have  recelvvd 
in  the  College,  for  tbe  promntioo  of  the  welfare  of  their  countrymen  in 
the  East,  especially  in  relation  to  their  spiritual  interests. 

VIII.  To  supply  parents  with  any  information  that  may  he  required 
respecting  the  Institution!  nnd  to  endeavour  to  procure  patiing  pupils, 
boui  of  European  and  native  extraction.  It  will  be  dcsirsblc  to  aaeef' 
tain,  a*  far  as  practicable,  the  ability  to  pay  uf  thoce  persons  who  send 

QUESTIONS  TO    BE    .\NSU'F,ltED    BY   C.\NDn).\TES  FOB 
ADMISSION    AS    OHATUITOirS    PUl-ILS     I.Vm    TItB 
MALTA   PUOTEST.\NT  COLLEGE. 
Superior  inttlligiittcr  awi  gmiil  iiuirai  character  art  oondkiona  tudi*- 

petuable  Juf  admitiian  of  gmtMitoiu  pufiiU. 
T.  What  ii  the  noms,  age,  rcsidencL*,  rtilif^on,  and  uccupation  DfUis 
eandittate  ? 


edantioD?    In  wkat 


What  languagct  does 


TL  b  ioi  ccnczal  abiStj  abonre  imr?    (SJL  Thk  is  indispaiMbk, 
TIL  Diwi  he  ■■rHiir  agy  ipegJtikrt?    If  «h  fiv  wluit  ? 

UL  Kw  be  aoy  pcrafiMidn  €f  tcapcr  or  dispotitioQ?    Ifao^vlul? 

X.  Wd:kwiiA£TO«^d»W«ckMKBmM»  into  the  Iiiititatkm? 

XL  Whnfi  m  ks  itafie  of  anid  as  ic^aids  die  liindamental  truths  of 
HBeGas^? 

XBL  WW  sz«  his  rciBccs? 

Jkof  fiEEBhsr  pngtisiiiMs  of  unpuflauee  that  can  be  aaeertained 
■lysi  rjiiy  the  eaoj  hisaorj  of  the  candidate,  his  habits,  tastes,  physical 

natni  sn  aiimiaa  tt>  &e  abonre  snbfccts  of  inqnirj. 

9LBl — ^The  cdacatioB  of  the  pnp^  to  be  trained  as  Scriptnre-readeri 
«r  CsCKOiNCi  in  to  IrkfC  bef  gen  ooe  and  two  jean.  A  good  knowledge 
«f  *jie  Serlpr-2r«»  and  ^h£  pncdce  of  expounding  with  &cilitv  the 
fimiiumisnCLL  •Lx'Cruiei  at  the  Goispel.  will  constitute  the  essential  part 
of  cxiur  :nt«tmi:ciii>a.  Tbej  will  be  taught^  also,  writing  and  the  rudi- 
wunCi  of  arithmetdg,  geoersph  j,  and  hutorr,  in  order  tl^  they  may  be 
^uo^idtfti  cu  «scabL.'4ii  prinury  schools  for  iLe  poor.  They  will  receive 
inscrii:tLi}a  'Juroascti  the  mediiim  of  their  native  tongue.  Distinct 
«^jii;iii:i*H  of  iiaon^  ?^*^^  -^^^  ^^  ^^  earnest  desire  to  devote  themselves 
id  susHuaary  work  wii  be  especially  required  of  this  class  of  candi- 


rhif  hi^coer  class  of  paptls  preparing  for  literary  or  scientific  pursuits, 
or  ^  become  ordained  missionaries,  &c.,  will  receive  an  extended 
eoorw  of  etiucatioa.  lasting  &om  four  to  $ix  years.  This  will  combine 
rcii;cious  md  moral  izu^tructioo,  the  study  of  the  Latin  and  Greek 
etassics*  of  modem  and  Oriental  languages,  of  mathematics,  of  the 
Baturai  icieaces;  and  the  missionary  pupils  will  follow  a  systematic 
cooTfe  of  divinitv. 


csanriCiTE  to  be  ftixed  ct  and  signed  by  the  oriental 

CANDID ITE,  AND  WITNESSED  BY  THE  AGENT. 


having  been 


as  a  firee  pupil  into  the  Malta  Protestant  College 


kce  that  he  shall  conform  to  the  following  conditions  : — 
That  he  shiU  remain  as  a  pupil  in  the  College  for  the  space  of  at 
kMtlbar 
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That  he  shall  pay  to  the  Ck)llege  the  ram  of  10/.  a-year  to  proyide 
for  his  clothing,  and  small  personal  expenses. 

That  he  shall  entirely  submit  to  the  directions  of  the  Ruling  Heads 
of  the  College  respecting  the  course  of  studies  he  is  to  pursue. 

That  he  shall  strictly  conform  to  all  rules  of  discipline  of  the  College. 

That  after  leaving  the  College,  he  shall  return  and  Utc  in  the 
yicinity  of  the  Mediterranean,  or  some  country  of  the  East,  so  as  to 
promote  the  welfare  of  his  countrymen,  in  relation  especially  to  their 
spiritual  interests ;  and  that  he  shall  not  consider  he  has  any  claim  to 
be  supported  at  the  expense  of  the  Directors,  after  he  shall  have  left 
the  Institution. 

Signed 

Witness Agent 

Dated  this  day  of 


N.B.  The  Agent  of  the  Committee  is  requested  to  send  with  each 
free  student  nominated,  the  above  certificate  when  filled  up. 

If  the  student  is  of  a^,  he  will  sign  the  certificate  himself.  If  not 
of  age,  the  certificate  is  to  be  signed  by  his  father  or  guardian,  and 
the  olanks  are  to  be  filled  up  accordingly.  The  sum  fixed  for  the 
pupil's  clothinff,  &c,  may  oe  lowered  to  any  amount  considered 
necessary  by  the  Agent,  or  omitted  altogether,  when  the  Agent  is 
satisfied  that  the  pupil  or  his  friends  are  unable  to  pay  for  his  clothing. 

The  certificate  may  be  translated,  if  necessary,  by  the  Agent  into  the 
language  of  each  candidate,  but  he  is  required  to  sign  the  printed  form 
in  English. 

The  Agent  will  also  obtain  the  candidate's  subscription  to  the  rules 
of  discipUne,  &c.,  furnished  to  him  by  the  College,  wnich  subscription 
he  will  retain  in  his  possession. 

A  duplicate  copy  of  the  foregoing  certificate  is  also  to  be  retained 
by  the  Agent. 


APPENDIX  Vin. 


THE  COURSE  OF  STUDY  AT  THE  MALTA  PROTESTANT 

COLLEGE. 

QENEBAL  BULES. 

1.  Keeping  alwa^  in  mind  the  fundamental  rule,  that  the  chief 
aim  of  the  course  of^  study  is  accuracy  in  elementary  principlei,  rather 
than  the  attainment  of  a  large  amount  of  superficial  knowledge,  care 
is  to  be  taken  not  to  require  the  pupils  to  engage  in  the  study  of 
too  many  subjects  at  a  time.  It  may  in  some  cases  be  found  very 
advanta^ous  for  a  pupil  to  go  through  the  same  elementary  course  a 
second  time. 
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TMt 

F..B.TB. 

TBl.D. 

..roicB. 

riuT. 

CLlll. 

run. 

■  KO»D. 

T«l«n. 

rODHM. 

PS:;;-) 

lUUu    ) 

Re«l  the  iLui- 
«ud  WwU  in 
ProK  «  Poetiy. 

Cimip«liian   ft 
LMttf  writing. 

TnuiilitFfrom 

e«>d  Pr»(  ah- 

Mirkhnni'iEiKi- 
IlihHIxsry.Te- 

Commit  lo 

plKH  of  PnttTT, 

good  Prce  An- 

li"|iri|ihy,Um« 
P].ur,'.  Ili.t» 
lie..    Porquel'i 
IUlianR«d<ntt 
B<H.I[.    Bewnx' 

?ru^rr.r/ 

Acquire  tut 

LiuDbrhtui 
■  wd..^pht»e.. 

Pncllw  Rad- 

Sludyl^mH. 

ud  phiun. 
Write  ExmlKL 

^„.. 

RcM  Han«, 
P«««dV«.. 

S^d?o"»m.r 

Rud  C«i»r. 
AmnW.  ■'Itm- 

ry'i  Pint  Buok.' 
SwdjSynui. 

»e«d  ouy  w»- 
Wrilr  Eictcitct, 

o„.. 

Rcid  th«  Gnk 
Eilcutt  u.t 

SludjOnunmu. 

Pr»cli.t  Rad- 

M.lhmiMk.. 

Kocllil,     IIlgllM 

Eutlld".  Pli.1 

ud  Second 
DMHo.Algebn, 

Eqiuliont- 

ArilhisElic. 

iBKleind  ~ 

Frscllont  and 
Ari'iime«c. 

ponlon. 
PtKtin.    In- 
wren.      Pru- 
llpn..    Menu] 

Il-l! 

HUlory. 

Andcnl  ud 
Hi,'™. 

(c.prpHlly 
Ei.'gll.h). 

Ouilmei  of 
Ennliih  Hiiiocy 

0«p.pliT. 

0«iniphy. 

Undrm  >nd 
lir»phy. 

p.ph,. 

Hoden>  G«. 
Ennluidl. 

MmlilMd 

Brknm  (np* 

Monl  ind 

m,.i™i 

ElHnfnItof 
Unnl  ScliiKC. 

MOTE.— Alihongh  Ihs  tiboTt  coiirH  of  itudy  hu  been  comprctied.  tn  At  ulw  of 

torm,  tnto  flnu  ywn,  U  li  Inunded  thcl  ths  •ub)«tt  of  itudy  •hall  Is  eilendcd  ma  ■ 

p«riodofi1iT«riof  unfcr,  kcnrdlnf  tolbeifflukd  prnlaiia  ■cqniremeiiU  of  Ibv  pupUi. 

S   L 
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COLLEGE. 


THEOLOGICAL  AND  MISSIONARY  DEPARTMENT, 

FOB    TRAINING    MISSIONARIES,     8CRIPTURE-R£AD£BS,     AKD     SCHOOL- 
MASTERS. 

Year  I. 
Theology  (Bible),  Writing,  Arithmetic,  English  History,  Geography, 
Elements  of  Moral  Science,  English  and  Latm  Languages. 

Year  H. 
Theology  (Bible,  Evidences  of  Christianity),  Mathematics,  General 
History ;  Intellectual,  Moral,  and  Physical  Sciences  (tihat  of  teaching 
especially) ;  English  Composition,  Latin,  Greek ;  commence  the  study 
ofmodem  European  Languages. 

Year  IIL 
Theology  (Bible,  Ecclesiastical  History,  Theory  and  Practice  of  the 
Pastoral  Office,  including  Exercises  in  expounding  the  Scriptures,  and 
in  the  composition  and  deliver)'  of  Sermons),  Mathematics ;  Intellec- 
tual, Moral,  and  Physical  Sciences  (that  of  teaching  especially) ;  higher 
Greek  and  Latin  Authors,  Hebrew ; — continue  the  study  of  modem 
European  Languages,  and  begin  that  of  the  Oriental  Languages. 

Year  IV. 
Perfecting  the  pre^•ious  studies,  and  obtaining  some  knowledge  of 
Medicine. 

Note. — Although  the  above  course  of  study  has  been  compressed, 
for  the  sake  of  form,  into  four  years,  it  is  intended  that  the  subjects 
shall  be  extended  over  a  period  of  six  years  or  longer,  according  to 
the  age  and  previous  acquirements  of  the  pupils. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  GENERAL  LITERATURE  AXD 

SCIENCE, 

FOR  TRAINING   MERCHANTS,    PHYSICIANS,   LAWYERS,    INTERPRETERS, 

ETC.,   ETC.,    ETC. 

Year  I. 
Writing,   Commercial   Arithmetic,    English    History,    Geography, 
Elements  of  Moral  Science,  English  and  Latin  Languages. 

Year  II. 
Mathematics,  General  Histor\',  Moral  and  Physical  Sciences  (Politi- 
cal Economy,  Jurisprudence,  Chemistry,  Botany,  &c.,  with  a  special 
view  to  their  respective  ulterior  destinations),  English  Composition, 
Latin , — commence  the  study  of  modem  European  Languages,  accord- 
ing to  proficiency  and  requirements. 


yeab  m. 

Mathematics,  ContemporaneouB  History  and  General  Literature  i 
Moral  and  Physical  Sciences,  as  before ;  Compositioii  in  EagUsh  and 
other  Languages,  and  begin  the  study  of  the  Oriental  Languages. 

Ye*e  IV. 
Perfecting  previoui  studies. 

NoTR.^Doily  Scriptural  instruction  is  given  to  tlic  pupils  in  this 
lleparttneol  — See  clause  10  of  General  Rules. 


DECLABATION  OF  PRINCIPLES. 


I 


VI.  The  education  shall  be  based  on  the  fundamental  doctrines  of 
Chrislianily  as  contained  in  the  Scriptures  of  the  Old  and  New 
Testaments,  embodied  in  the  Articles  and  Litu^y  of  the  Church  of 
England,  and  as  set  forth,  generallv,  in  the  Homilies  attd  othei 
writing*  of  the  eminent  divines  and  cnampions  of  the  English  Refor- 
mation. No  theological  opiniou  shut!  be  taught  as  a  fundamental 
article  of  failh  essential  to  salvation,  not  declared  to  bv  so  by  the 
Church  of  England. 

Vll.  In  order  the  heller  to  secure  the  faithful  observance  of  tlie 
fnreming  law,  &nd  the  more  effoctusUy  ta  preserve  at  ol!  tiniM  the 
teaching  of  the  pure  and  scriptural  doctrines  of  Christionily,  which 
boa  been  the  chief  object  of  the  foundation  of  the  College,  the 
following  protest  is  adopted: — 

The  members  of  the  Executive  Council  ^teit  against  the  errors 
of  the  Church  of  Rome,  as  exhibited  in  the  Decrees  of  the  Council  of 
Trent,  and  in  Uie  Creed  of  Pope  Pius  the  Fourth-  Thev  testify,  in 
particular,  against  any  tiews  of  doctrine  tending  to  unciennine  the 
Diiine  inspiration  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  or  their  supreme  DUthority 
OS  the  sole  and  complete  rule  of  faith,  and  only  Ilivine  rule  of 
practice  t — to  subvert  the  great  doctrine  of  jusliflcalion  by  faith  only, 
tiy  teaching  that  believers  am  justified  by  an  inherent  righteousness 
imparted  to  them  by  the  Spirit,  instead  of  (in  the  language  of  the 
Homily  referred  to  in  our  Eleventh  Article  for  the  teaching  of  our 
Church  on  this  point) — 
"  Bv  a  justification,  oi 
menti,  nnbm^ciJ  by  faith,  I 
perfect  and  full  jiutiflcBtion  J 
all  them  that  do  truly  bidiere  in  him  i  he  U>r  thvm  psyina  their  muma  by 
his  death,  he  for  tlietn  flilfilliiig  the  law  in  lu*  life ;  *  ■  so  tliat  thn  Irus 
undentanduig  of  thia  doctriue,  wo  be  joitifinl  ftvriy  by  Cuth  without 
work),  or  lliat  we  bo  JintllUid  by  faith  In  Christ  only,  it  not,  thai  thi*  nnr 
own  ut  to  bcline  in  Christ,  or  this  our  Gtitb  in  Chnst,  which  ii  witliln  on, 

3  L  S 
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o  ni  ((or  thit  were  to  ramit 
■r  TiitBT  that  ii  within  oundtr«)  but 
IDC  mr  nDCKnuuHung  and  iDMminfthavofu,  that  •ItboQgfa  ve  hMT  Ood*! 
Word  and  briSerr  it,  allboogli  vc  bare  laith,  hope,  cbvitT,  imoitaDM, 
dnad  aad  far  of  0«d  witUo  at,  and  do  nercr  m  manr  good  wcAi  thn«- 
vrto,  tM  wr  mnft  rcnoaiKr  tbr  Bmt  of  afl  our  nid  nrttw*  of  &ilh,  hofc, 
itaiili.aiiil  bU  cot  otbrr  riituH  and  good  dndi  whirii  we  either  hsTC  dtni^ 
■hall  ia,  or  (BB  do,  a*  thing*  that  be  iar  too  mak  and  inniffleiait  and  im- 
pofrct  to  dcaare  ii  iiiiiiinii  of  oor  lini  and  our  juitiScation." 

Alio  tfainit  anv  licwi  tending  to  perreit  tht  doctrine  leapectiiig  the 
Sacnment  of  Baptism,  h\  repmenting  that  ordinmnce,  imtead  o^ 
fadk.  to  be,  in  all  cuei,  tlie  onlv  inttrumenul  eatue  of  Juttifieation ; 
• — and  laatlr,  against  a  reception  of  the  Articlet  of  the  Church  of 
Engtand  bv  membera  of  that  Church,  in  any  other  th«ii  their  plain, 
gnmniBtiGal,  natural,  and^rund^JSmr  weoae. 


D  whoae  bankr,"  lead  "  on  whow 
S91  and  6^.~Fot  "  Snow  and  Hendenon,"  rtad  "  Swan  and  Stally- 

G95. — Botlom  of  llie  pa^,  for  "  the  ri^ht  of  bujing  landed  property 
aiiJ  of  buildiiig  fhure!ii-s  hilbcrto  dtiued  to  the  ChrUtion," 
naJ  "  thf  richt  of  building  churchi:!  hitherto  dvnied  to  the 
natiTo  Cliriftuu),  and  of  p>w>»»iiig  lauded  pivpeit;  lefiued 
to  Hit  E'jjopran  Cltitian."' 

636. — Er:emat»,  for  "  in  a  plain  on  thi>  Ean,"  read  "  in  •  plain,  and 
K-me  diilance  from  the  Kara." 

669.— After  the  town  of  SttthtJ  Mi.  add,  "  In  the  aamr  diitiict  there 
ii  aiiiMliiT  lir^'  uiJ  tlotuvliiii^  town  called  UtAtd  Hourim, 
or  Efri-ila,  orU'braled  for  a  nionjiu'  hIucIi  nmtaina  the  tomb 
of  UoMOin,  MID  of  Aii,  uinrh  TcniTMcd  bj  the  Pamajtt,  ercn 
Dinv  than  Mixva." 
099— For  "Bural,"  f«d  "Burial." 


LIST  OF  ».I.lSTR.\TIOXS. 
— Oppoeite  Titlc-papr,  Viev  of  eiittiog  Biiildingt. 

Plan  of  Ji'nualrm,  to  face  page  305. 
.— Opporilo  Tiile-pa^^  View  iif  Proiio^  Xe*  BoQrling*. 
3Isp  of  Syria  and  rojei-liiM^  to  faot  |Kigr  3U. 
Map  of  .Km  Minor,  to  lace  pace  556. 
Tlie  M>-lau-.medan  Family,  to  facw  page  64S. 
Map  of   tlh>  ComitriM  f>'r  whole  Begeiicfation,  Ac.,   to  ttix 
the  bbni  page  842, 


INDEX. 


A. 

Abai  River  (Blue  Nile),  844 
Abba  Yaret  Mountain,  S-irii 
Abn^am's  oak,  397 

tomb,  395 

Abyssinia,  history  and  description  of, 
843 

,  missions  to,  849 

,  moral  state  ot,  861 

Abjssinians,  interview  with,  88 

Aceldama,  357 

Achzib,  264 

Acre,  264 

Adalia,  578 

Adana,  559 

Aden,  672 

Adowa  town,  844 

Adrianople,  650 

^gina,  768 

Afghanistan,  684 

Agame  district,  844 

Agow  tribe,  846 

Ahwaz,  683 

Ain  Tab,  reformation  at,  670,  821 

Ainette  village,  507 

Akhaf  desert,  672 

Akra,  Mount,  323 

Aksheh^r,  580 

Albania,  619 

Aleppo,  558,  821 

Amalekites,  670,  676 

Ambrose,  137 

Alexaudretta,  559 

Alexandria,  89 

Amhara  province,  844 

Ammon  Kabbath,  494 

Ammonites,  670,  676 


Amoor,  the,  686 

Amorites,  670,  676 

Amul,  683 

Amjun,  508 

AngolaUa  town,  845 

Angora,  581 

Ankober  town,  845 

Anthony,  St.,  convent,  607 

Antiooh,  557 

Antioch  of  Pisidia,  577,  581 

Antipatris,  268 

Antola  town,  844 

Antura,  convent  and  college,  608 

Anzeyiy  country,  606 

tribes,  514 

Apollo,  Epiourioe,  temple  of^  769 
Apollonia,  268 
Arabia,  669 

Deserta,  673 

Felix,  671 

Petrsoa,  670 

— — ,  productions  of,  673 

Arabkir,  823 

Arabs,  character  and  customs  of,  458, 

521,  674 
Ararat,  Mount,  656 
Arcadia,  769 
Argolis,  769 
Ananism,  110 
Arian  persecution,  117 
Arkeeka  town,  844 
Armenia,  655 

Armenian  Church,  history  of,  713 
Amon  River,  496 
Arta,  649 
Ashdod,  269 
Aaher,  country  oi^  268 
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ABhraff,  683 

AshUroth,  494 

Asia,  Central,  654 

,  ancient  churches  ci,  671 

—  Minor,  description  of^  577 

Asiatic  nations,  causes  of  their  degra- 
dation, 701 

,  early  Ghrisiian  Mis- 
sions to  the,  703 

regeneiBtion  o^  713 


Askelon,  269 
Assaad-e-Kajat,  Dr.,  279 
Astrabad,  683 
Astrakan,  659 
Athens,  754 
Athlete,  267 
Attarus,  Mount,  496 
Attica,  768 
Augustine,  135,  340 
ATergale  district,  844 
ATlona,  649 
Axum,  town  of^  844 
Axof;  Sea  of,  654 

B. 

BaaHnv,  407 

Babvlon,  niina  of,  666 

Bagdad,  666 

Bahr-el-Abiad  (White  RiTer),  845 

Baikal,  Lake,  687 

Bairam,  39,  635 

Baku,  661 

Balfroost,  683 

Balkash,  Lake,  688 

Balkh,  691 

Bania9.  460 

BaPDsbns,  145 

Barrada,  River  (Pharpar),  497 

Ba«»han  ^^tM>uDtrv  of),  494 

BasO,  137 

Batrun  (Botrrs),  506 

BsTaxid,  6o6 

Beeroth,  415 

Beersbeba,  399 

Be^*mder  provinoe,  845 

Belgrade,  652 

Belmand,  506 

Beloot^liistan,  684 

Belu*,  KiTor,  265 

Belli- Khalod  Arabs,  672 

Benjamitc«,  country  of,  414 

Besne,  823 

Bethanv,  370 

Bethel,*  415 

Bethleheui,  384,  825 

Bethphage^  370 

Bett-ed-Din,  609 


Beyrout,  223 

Bir,  664 

Bkirki,  conTent  of^  608 

Bokhara,  689 

Boly.  679 

Boodroom  (Halicamaasaa),  678 

Bosnia,  662 

Bo0tan,682 

Bread,  leaTcned  or  unlettTaQed  in  the 

sacrament,  119 
Broussa,  679,  823 
Bnunmana,  606 
Bsherreh  Tillage,  607 
Buahat  mountain,  844 
Bucharest,  651 
Bucharia,  little,  688 
Buckftiya,  609 
Buddhist  religum,  694 
Bulgaria,  650 
Bushire,  682 
Bussora,669 
Bsummar,  coiiTent  and  ooUegey  606 

Cabui,684 

Cabul  Rirer,  679 

Osarea,  267 

Cairo,  11,  83 

Candahar,  684 

Candia,  772 

Capernaum,  site  of^  462 

Caraman,  581 

Carmel,  Mount,  266 

Caspian  Sea,  661 

Caucasian  mountains,  656 

Causes   of   the  degradation  of    the 

Asiatic  nations,  701 
Care  of  Adullam,  392 
Care  of  MachpheUh,  395 
Cedars,  ancient,  254,  507 
Cemeteries  at  Jerusalem,  361 

Mohanmiedan,46,635,640 

Ceremonies,  reflections  on,   as  hdps 

to  devotion,  335 
Cherson,  654 

China,  early  Christian  mission  to,  705 
Chinese  tablet,  707, 855 

oaths,  860 

Chronology  of  Egypt,  157 
Chrysostom,  136 
Church,  Abyssinian,  846 

,  Armenian-Catholic,  531 

,  Armenian,  5,  713 

,  Coptic,  15 

,  Jewish  Christian,  299 

,  Syrian,  633 

,  Greek  OiUudic,  630 


Church,   8man  aad^Clittldoan   Cb- 
tholic,  632 

,  Greek,  origiD  at,  5S3 

,  burtoiy  of,  623 

oontrovenie*    vitb 


e,  811, 776 


nupt  itaU  of,  761, 


— ,  prayern  for  tSm  dead, 


QroecD,  753,  763,  799 

,  tbo     ScrfptOT 

Sueaitt,  6S1,  799 
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,    worah^  pf  i 


— ,  Nteloriaii,  7S5 

of  UiD  Column*,  508 

of  the  Asceusion,  367 

of  the  Uol;  Svpulohnr,  S24 

of  St.  Jnmea   nt  JinuiJcni, 

810,  330 

of  at.  Sopliia,  637 

Ohurohea,  ancient,  of  Aaio,  G71 

-,  the  FB[nl  Eutern,  B23 


CLimeDt,  144 

Clor^,  erron  of,  in  the  Eut,  214 

C\>bi,  grait  ioK'Tt  of,  6SS 

Ccel£  Sjri*,  VUler  of.  603 

ColoSHB,  kndcDl  clmrcliof,  S75 

OoiuUntiiiople,  fint  view  of,  586 

,  genenl  desoriptioii  of, 

63S 
,  intariiew*  with  Ho- 

■chid  linil  Ali  Puhs,  632 

,  popuUtion,  687 

,  nibnnaUoa  »t,  820 

,  (diooU  of,  eaj 


Copti,  la,  23 
Corfu.  771 

Corinlh,  768 
Coror  River,  841 
Cos,  ialc  of,  561 
Crime*,  the,  663 
ClesipiiOD,  669 
CfcUde  iiUnda,  773 
Cjpriui,  138 
Cjprm,  660 
C^nu,  tomb  of;  683 


Daelieiton,  i 


— ,  Tiiite  to  OriiuitAk,G31 


Dalmatia,  849 

Dsmucue,  approsrli  to,  468 

,  ■  good  miB«ion»rT  it*- 

tiQii,4aB 

,  DofTiM-boiun,  gkrdoiu,  481 

,  dwCTiption  of;  469 

,  bislorj  0^  491 


it,  proriiioe,  846 
Du],  4fiO 

Duigali,  prmiaeo  of,  S-tt 
Oanubp,  its  fortreuoi  iu  WiUaBliia, 

%1 
Dtnubinn  Provinces,  poinilotion  And 

produiw,  653 
D«phni-,  groTS  of,  656 
D«nt,  666 
DanJuiPlliB,  586 
l>elo«,  773 
Dilplii,  rains  of,  771 
DembcB,  Ukes,  844,  845 

,  profineo,  845 

Dcmitry,  oonrent  of,  608 

Denixli,  679 

Derbe,  snoiont  chnroh  of;  G7T 

IJOTCTjph,  873 

Deniihco,  90,  fl06 

,  duiciug,  6S6 

Diorbekir,  062 

,   Miiiionarjr    proaeeduuf, 

662.  823 
Dinner,  Arab,  435 
DiwoMt  of  Ihe  Eut,  63,  81,  46fi 
Dii&n,  luwD  of,  SU 
Dobama,  (onn  of,  8M 
Dog  Riicr.  503 
UorUl,  683 
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Down&Iloriiationft,  890 
DroMB,  eoantry  of  the,  506 
,  popolatioii,  508 

,  rdigion  oC,  510 

the    descendAnto    of    the 
512 


,  Bodal  BUte,  513 


B. 

EImJ,  Mount,  417 

Ebioniteft,  103 

EebiUAna,  682 

EcckwMtical   Historj  of  the  Eait; 

100 
EdomitoB,  670,  676 
Bducatkm  at  Alexandna,  90 

Bejnmt,  226 

— • Gcmstantinople,  696 

Damascus,  489 

inEcFpt,  7 

at  Jais  279 

350 


of,  760 


in  Gbeeoe,   755;    Defects 

at  Nablous,  422 
Nazareth,  434 
Smvma,  504 
Sjra,  750 
in  STria,  233 
TurkcT,  620,  626 


Ehden,  TiSage^of;  507 

£kron,  269 

Elah,  TaUey  of;  280 

Ekftleh,  494 

Elensis,  768 

Emfras  town,  845 

Kmmana,  401 

Endeita  district,  844 

E^rfiesus,  ancient  churdi  o^  572 

Ephraim,  tiie  Syrian,  138 

,  ooua^  ijif  496 

Erekh,  580 
Enran,  660 
Kneioum,  656,828 
EMlraelon,  Plain  of;  4^ 
Eshmeskin,  493 
Eskiahfhr,  580 

F. 

FataUsm,  character  oi,  519 
Fathers,  primitrre,  182 

,   Oatena    of    sound    dirines 

down  to  the  Befbrmation,  150 

-,   writings  o{^  145 


,  female,  in  the  East,  6,  350, 

489,  4S1,  564,  626,  628 

-,  great  deficiencj  of,  in  the 


East,  828 

-,  influence  of  the  Scripture* 


in,  752 


Edrei,  493 

Efat,  province,  S45 

Egrpt,  chn'»nologT  of,  157 

,  ancient  cities,  191 

,  eccle«A5lical    and     political 

hi«tory  of  first  seven  centuries,  100 
-,  encroachment*  of  the  Desert 


and  the  NUe,  1H8 

-,  hL*torT  of,  nnder  Paganism, 


15: 


-,  invasion  o(,  bv  Saracens  and 
Turks  150 
,  moral  state  of  the  people,  1 

•,  physical  aspect  of,  in  ancient 


and  modem  times,  174 

•,  ]xipulation    of,   it«    idolatrr 


and  niissenr,  195 

,  prvxluction?  of,  180 

-,  prophecies  of  its  desolation, 


189 
Egypt,  reigeneration  of^  200 


Fetva,  the,  601 

Firman,  granting  rdigious  toleration, 

618 
Fomi  islands,  561 
Fountain,  Ain  Jiddj,  382 

of  Elisha,  372 

of  Siloam,  361 

G. 

Gudara,  494 

Galacx,  651 

Qalilee,  plain  of,  441 

OaUa  tribe,  SA6 

OaUipoh,  586,  650 

Oath,  270 

Gaza,  270 

Gv^hol,  687 

Gennesareth,  plain  of,  450 

GkKDrgia,  657 

Gerasa,  494 

Gerizim,  Mount,  417 

Gethsemane,  365 

Gheez,  Abvssinian,  written  language, 

845 
Ghdr,  YalleT  El,  375 
Ghuznee,  684 
Gibeah,  414 
Gihon,  Pools  of,  355 
GUboa,  428 
Gnostics,  103 
Go  jam  province,  845 
Gt>bat,  Bishop,  291,  351 
Gondsr  town,  844 
Grcoce,  754 
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Greece,  general  remarks  on,  765 

,  nuAsioxiary  efforts  in,  764 

,  topographical  description  of, 

766 
Greek  Archbishop,  proceedings  of  a, 

569 

Church,  see  "  Church." 

intolerance,  764 

Greeks,  character  of  modem,  758 
^— — ^— ^  of  ancient,  759 
Guriel,  658 

H. 
Halicamassus,  578 
Hamadan,  682 
Hamah,  493 
Hanazo,  river,  844 
Harem,  life  in  the,  473 
Harran,  664 
Hasbeiya,  461 
Hattin,  hill  of;  441 

,  battle  of,  442 

Hawash,  river,  844 
Hauran,  492 

Heathenism,  extinction  o(  112 
Hebron,  394 

,  pool  of,  397 

Heermund,  the,  679 

Helicon,  Mount,  771 

Hollas,  Eastern  (BoDotia),  770 

HcUas,  Western,  771 

Hellespont,  585 

Herat,  683 

Heresies,  dangerous  revival  of^  100, 

104,  135, 143,  217 
Hcrmas,  145 
Hermon,  Little,  430 

,    Mount,  462 

Hierapolis,  576 

HUary,  138 

HiU  of  Evil  Council,  357 

Hillah,666 

Hinnom,  Valley  of,  355 

History,  ecclesiastical,  100 

of  the  oriffin,  progress,  and 

decline  of  knowbodge  in  the  East, 

203 
Holy  fire,  ceremony  of,  832 
Holy  Ghost,  procession  o^  119 
Hor,  Mount,  670 
Hydra,  773 

I. 

Ibrahim,  river,  505 
Iconium,  ancient  church  of^  577 
Iconoclastic  controversy,  148 
Ida,  Mount,  579,  585 


Ignatius,  148 

Ih,  the,  686 

Imams,  the,  605 

Imbros,  585 

Imiretta,  656, 658 

Inscriptions  of  Abila  ad  Libanum, 

497 
— -^— —  and  figures,  Assyrian, 

near  Beyrout,  505 

Susan,  853 


Ionian  islands,  773 
Ispahan,  682 
Irensus,  139 
Irkutsk,  687 
Ismaiyilah,  516 

J. 
Jabbok  Biver,  494 
Jacob's  Bridge,  458 
Jaffk,  278 

,  agriculture  and  commerce,  281 

,  education  and  schools,  280 

,  reformation  at,  825 

Janina,  6*19 

Jassy,  651 

Jaxartee,  the,  686 

Jebeil  (Bvblus,  or  Gabala),  505 

Jehoshaphat,  Valley  of;  858 

Jenin,  427 

Jericho,  plain  and  city,  371 

Jerome,  137 

Jerusalem,  i^proach  to,  291 

,  church     of     St.     James 

(Christchurch),  310,  850 

,  diocesan  schools,  350 

,  environs  of;  354 

,  general  aspect,  806 

,  manufactures    and   com- 

309 

,  missionary    proceedings, 
350, 825 

,  population,  808 

-,  topography,  804 


meroe. 


Jesuits  in  S^ria,  233 

,  theur  subtle  policy,  234 

,  Institutions,  236 

,  Missions  in  China,  710 
Jews  at  Bagdad,  666 
^— ^  Bucharest,  651 

Cairo,  9 

Constantinople,  629 

Damascus,  472 

in  Moldavia,  651 

at  Salonica,  647 

Safed,  456 

Tiberias,  444 

agriooHural  villsgesi  487 


Kftini.  lb,-,  6T9 


TUt.:' 


ILW; 


:«  uid  roDToit,  SOS 


Khotia,  «*.'                             ,                « mCT 
KiM.  R*»-  r>r,  pfTwmUOD  of,  i>*),    


KoMunboul,  b 


LwiB,  diMriet,  SU 
lAt>k»,I^>dkeaBdl4bnram,  554 

S5S,G(B 

lofititriba. 


Li'.T  .,■( »  L''jr-.5!omTat  tolheEm- 

pKsi  of  Ru»aL,  TOO 
of  Ihe   Tartar   Bng  to   the 

Pope,  e** 

oixhe  5iilt»n  to  the  Sjnodof 
IheGrwkCliureh,  t 

of  ihcBulMip  of  JansJem  to 

tN-  f 


,  Lord  Slraifonl  dr  Bedcliffe 

totheEjr.     ,' -li;";. -!"0  ■ '"i" 

oi  lU-  K^i-  L'f.  Vi!.,htc  to 
Dber-ofllt'  Dtfpulalujti,  lii 
of  Ibr  B<T.  U.  Hunliu  to 
,„,  -tT.  B.  O.  Brjiii,  la 

of  •  d«|7tti«ii.  f"°»  M«1U, 

to  hi»  (i>i«  in  EngUnd.  iini 

of  Hn,  Lifdcr  to  a  member 

»f  ibt  I^atation,  36 
LiiiiiT,  Rirff  (I*mtet).  502 
I.Ttc-^rr  ?«T»<'.  inbir.  2i9 
LTdd»,'2S4 
Ltsi™,  »iicient  church  of,  577 
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Macullah,  672 
Maden,  662 
Magdala,  461 
Mahomet,  history  of,  676 
Hagneeia^  ancient  church  of,  577 

• ,  town  off  678 

Maina,  770 
Malta,  774 
,  Protestant  College  of,  x,  227, 

839,865 
Manasseh,  country  of  half  the  tribe 

of,  427 
Manchooria,  687 
Manichidsm,  118 
Maragha,  661 
Marash,  682,  823 
Mareb,  rirer,  844 
Marmora,  sea  and  island,  686 
Marona,  467 
Maronite  church,oollege6,and  schools, 

261 
^— ^  orders  and  discipline,  242 

its  origin,  289 

-^-—  union  with  Borne,  241 

oonrents,  248 

district  in  Lebanon,  605 


Marathon,  768 

Mar-£lyas,  606 

Marmorioe  bay,  678 

MaseOabah,  606 

Massalians,  149 

Massualo,  town,  844 

Meander,  River,  678 

Mecca,  671 

Medina,  671 

Megara,  768 

Meshakab,  Dr.,  a  converted  natire 

physician,  486 
Meshed  AH,  669 

in  Persia,  683 

Mesopotamia,  664 
Messmia,  ruins  of^  769 
Midianites,  670,  676 
Milo,  773 
Mingrelia,  656,  657 
Mirage  in  the  desert,  674 
Mishmash  (Mukmas),  414 
Missions,  American,  224,  463,  486, 

669,  627,  650,  656,  661,  662,  666, 

756,  765,  805,  809,  812 

to  Siberia,  699 

Missionaries,   advantages  of  native, 

826,  and  Introduction,  xiii, 
Missolonghi,  771 
Moabites,  670 
Moab,  Kir  (Kerak),  485 
,  Babbah,  495 


Mocha,  672 

Mohammedans,  religious  creed,  sects, 

rites,  and  ceremonies,  30, 518, 605, 

687 

superstitions,  63 

conversations  with,  93, 


228 


converted    to    Chris- 


tianity, 648 

(See  also  Orientals  and  Turks.) 
Moldavia,  651 
Monasticism,  109 
Mongolia,  687 

Monophysite  controversy,  119 
Montenegro,  650 
Monte  Blanco,  264 
Moosa,  671 
Moosh^  662,  823 
Moriah,  Mount,  313 
Mosque  of  Omar,  816 
Morea,  768 
Mostar,  650 
Mosul,  666 
Mount  Quarantana,  378 

Lebanon,  502 

Murgikn,  690 
Muscat,  672 
Mytilene  (Lesbos),  584 

N. 
Nabathsans,  670 
Nabious,  416,  825 
Nakshi  Boustan,  monument,  682 
Naous,  temple,  ruins  of,  508 
Naphtali,  oountiy  of,  454 
Nauplia  di  Bomania,  769 
Navarino,  769 
Naxos,  773 
Nazarenes,  103 
Nazareth,  432,  825 
Nebo,  Moimt,  495 
Nedjed,  672 
Negropont,  774 
Nehemiah's  Well,  359 
Nestorian  church,  725 

controversy,   119 

Nicoea,  679 

Nicolaev,  654 

Nicolai,  fort,  658 

Nicomedia,  579,  823 

NUe,  183 

Nineveh,  inscriptions,  271 

,   ruins  of,  665 

Nishapoor,  683 
Nisibin,  665 

Odessa,  654 


O. 
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Oifonoe,  Mount  of,  356 
(Hires,  Mount  of;  364 

,  riew  froDSf  369 
OljmpiA,  ruins  of,  770 
Oljmpus,  Mount,  in  Asia,  579 

,  in  Thessalj,  644 

Orenburg,  660 
Orfis  663 

,   missionftry  proceedings,  664, 

821 
Origen,  141 
Oriental  beautj,  473 
dress,  cUet,  dwellings,  oocupa- 

tion^  69, 72,  93, 473, 478, 535, 639 
desire    for    knowledge,    26, 


224,  280,  349,  620 

education,     learning,     laws, 


59,  601,  611,  620 
female  dreas,  73,  476 

male  dress,  72,  636 

pdaees,  470 

luxurr,  471 

superstitions,  53 

(See  sUo  Mohammedans  and  Turks.) 
Oronte«,  rirer,  555 
Ouroomiah,  600.  S25 
OiU3,  tho,  686 


P. 

Palest  ino,  topograph v  of,  285 

,  plant?  and  animaU  of,  402    Pnith,  the,  651 

,  cliinato  of,  410 

-,   religious    awakening    in, 


Fhiloeopiij,  oormpting  mfloeBee  oi^ 

107, 141,  216 

,  Qreek  schools  o^  863 

Phcnuda,  andent,  269 

Pilgrimages  to  the  Kotj  Laid,  301, 

332,339 
Plat—,  citj  and  plain  o(  771 
Pob^  619 
Polycvp,  140 
Polygamy,  42,  69,  737,  861 
Pootala  Temple,  693 
Popery,    its    baneful    influenoe    on 

knowledge,  209,  234»  589 

in  Syria,  2^  523 

at  Alexandria,  90 

Bethlehem,  388 

ConstantiiKyple,  626 

Damascus,  488,490 

Jerusalem,  324 

Malta,  775 

Kaareth,  432 

^— — ^  Smyrna,  564 

(See  also  Ckmvk  and  EeeUnattieal 
HiHary.) 

Poti,  658 

Priesthood,  errors  of,  in  the  East,  214 

,  intolerance  of  the  Orien- 
tal, 5S^ 

Property,  dirision  of,  in  Turkey,  745 
,  tenure  of^  in  Turkey,  746 


R. 


a4i^  825 
Pamassu*,  Mount,  771 
Paro*-,  773 
Pa»agardir,  6*^2 

Pas^ha  of  Jeru#al«?ni,  vuit  to,  353 
Paliiio*,  561 
Patra:',  770 
PauUiiaii*,   149 
Pelagian  herv-#y,   134 
Pclla,  rvfi^e  o(  earlv  Christians,  2^ 

.  site  of,  494 

People,  orrv>r»  of,  in  the  Ea*t,  216 

Pergauio*,  ancient  church  of^  575 

Perstx'ut ion*  of  Christian*,  125 

Perse^vU*,  682 

Persia,  67  S 

,    character  and  custom*  of  the 

people,  679 
Pi4}u*wcr,  684 
Pt»tra,  670 

Pharj^ar  Rirer  (Barrada),  497 
Pharsaha,  644 

Philailelphia,  ancient  chiuvh  of^  573 
Phihppi,  645 


Rakka,  66t 

Ramah,  414 

Ramazzan,  38,  635 

Ramla,  2^4 

Ramoth  GUead  (Salt),  4d4,  495 

Ra<ru»a,  650 

Ras-el-Metn,  509 

RA?heiya,  466 

Rationalism,  218 

Reformation  morements,    225,  349, 

422,  434,  463,  485,  570,  650,  656, 

662,  664,  665,  762,  805 
Reshd,  661 
Rhamdun,  509 
Rhodes,  560 

Rhopteum,  promontory,  585 
Rouad,  idle  of,  555 
Rouiuelia,  650 
Russia,  its  poHcy  and  aggression  on 

Turkev,  588 — 596 
,  its  national  Church,  778,  7l>6 


Safed,  454 
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Salamis,  768 

Salonica,  645 

Samaria,  424 

Samaritans,  418 

,  origin  and  history,  420 

,  pentateuch,  418 

,  religious  obeervances,  419 

Samen,  district,  844 

Samos,  561 

Samothrace,  585 

Samum  wind,  674 

Sana,  672 

Sanitary  regulations  deficient,  81 

Santorini,  773 

Sardis,  ancient  church  of,  574 

Sarepta,  257 

Sari,  683 

Scio,  561 

Scriptures  prohibited  by  the  priest- 
hood of  the  Eastern  Churches,  116, 
124,  487,  565,589,  591,  762,  763, 
784,  798 

,  new  translations  of,  809 

Scripture-reader,  history  of  a  natire, 
449 

Scamander  and  Simois,  585 

Scutari,  in  Albania,  649 

,  in  Asia,  640 

Sea,  Bead,  379 

Seleucia,  in  Asia,  669 

,   in  Syria,  556 

Sennaar,  prorinoe  of,  845 

Sephourioh,  437 

Sepulchre  of  Hiram,  264 

,  Holy,  its  identity,  329 

Seres,  645 

Servia,  652 

Sevastopol,  653 

Shahpoor,  683 

Shamachie,  661 

Shangalla  tribe,  846 

Sharon,  plain  of,  282 

Shepherds  and  their  flocks,  543 

SheU,  672 

Shlloh,  416 

Shiraz,  681 

Shoa,  proTinoe,  845 

Shouair,  Mar  Hannah  college  and 
convent,  508 

Shunem,  430 

Shudter,  683 

Siberia,  687 

Sidon,  256 

Siseum,  promontory,  585 

SiJoam,  Pool  of,  360 

Sinai,  mount,  670 

Sinope,  580 


Sire,  district,  844 
Sivas,  581,  823 
Smyrna,  5i61 

,  a  good  missionary  station, 

571 

,  ancient  church  o(i  571 

,  education,  564 

,   missions  at,  569 

,   pubUo  morals,  565 

Sohar,  672 

Solomon's  cisterns,  268 

pools  and  gardens,  399 


Sophia,  650 
Soudjouk-Kale,  fort,  658 
Sparta,  770 

Stamboul,  Eski  (Troas),  585 
St.  George  and  the  Dragon,  232 
St.  Sophia,  church  of,  &7 
Sultan  Abdul-Medjid,  tolerant  policy 
of,  353,  618,  819 

,  anecdotes  ot. 


624 


•,  personal    i^- 


pearanoe,  636 
Scdtania,  682 
Susa,  683 

Susan,  inBoriptions,  853 
Syra,  749 
Syria,  condition  of  the  inhabitant4P, 

551 
,  physical  state  of,  548 

T. 
Taas,  672 

Tabor,  Mount,  438 
Tabreez,  661 
Tacazze  river,  84-1 
Taganros,  654 
Tarim,  the,  686 
Tarsus,  559,  823 
Tartary,  685 

,  popuktion  and  history,  697 

Tashkend,  690 
Teflis,  657 
Tegulet  town,  845 
Teheran,  682 
Tempe,  Yale  of,  644 
Temple    of   Jerusalem,    first,  294; 
second,  295 

,  area  of,  315 

Tcnedos,  585 

Tent  life,  541 

Terek,  the,  657 

Terrace  cultivation,  286 

Tcshoo  Lomboo,  t«mplo  and  town, 

693 
Thebes,  in  Greece,  770 
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Thermopybe,  644 

Theesaly,  644 

Thibet,  692 

Thyatira,  ancient  choroh  of,  576 

Tiberias,  443 

,  Beriptaral  a880oiationf,448 

GTigr^  proyince,  844 

TobolBk,  687 

Tokat,  681,  823 

Tombs  at  Jerusalem,  362 

Tophet,  856 

Tralles,  678 

Trebizond,  656,  823 

TripoU  in  Syria,  506 

Tripolitza,  769 

Tkmw,  Alexandria,  579,  685 

Troglodyte,  people,  846 

Troy,  plain  ct,  679,  585 

Tan-y-Sulienian,  monument,  682 

Turcomans,  691 

Turkey,  constitution  of  the  Ghorem- 

ment  of,  600 

,    municipal    administration, 

611 

,  administration  of  justice,  611 

,  commercial  system,  618 
-,  revenue,  614;  collection  o( 

-,  dirision  of  property,  614, 

-,  tenure  of  property,  746 

-,  military  and  naral  system, 

-,  Gh>yemment  abuses,  597 
-,  GoTemment    reforms,    600, 

-,  national  education,  620 
-,  prophecies  respecting,  623 
-,  mdustrial    arts,    535,   635, 

-,  population  of,  642 

,  regeneration  of,  748 

in  Europe,  644 

in  Asia,  654 

,  rise,  growth,  and  decay  of,  730 

Turkestan,  691 

Turks  and  Christians  compared,  599 

f  national  character,  625 


747 
745 


614 


617 


701 


Turkf,  social  state,  470, 47a,  478^  48L 

597,  787,  740 

(See  also  Mohammedans  and 
Orientals.) 
Tyre,  ancient,  258 

,  modem,  261 

Tkana  Lake,  844, 846 

U. 

niema,602 
Uskup,  690 
Uzbeks,  the,  690 

V. 

Yama,651 
Tan,  660 
Volga,  the,  659 

W. 

Wahabee  Arabs,  672 

Wallaohia,  651 

Wallachians,  652 

Warka,  Ain,  conyent  and  oolkge,  506 

WeQ,  Jacob's,  418 

Widdin,  651 

Wilderness,  En-Gedi,  877 

Wo£la  disteict,  844 

WojJ^rat  district,  844 


Y. 


Yarkund,  688 
Yemama,  673 
Yemen,  672 
Yeddiems,  517 
rcxd,  683 


Z. 


Zabulon,  country  of^  437 

Zakhali,  502 

Zante,  774 

Zara,  649 

Zcbedani,  497 

Zeitoun,  644 

Zemben  district,  844 

Zion,  Mount,  310 

Zoar,  495 

Zoroaster's  system  of  religion,  680 
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